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The  Commissioners  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  they 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  these 
Reports,  nor  do  they  feel  called  upon  to  adopt  any  suggestions  they 
may  contain. 

Training  Colleges — Session  , 1907-8. 

In  general,  the  arrangements  for  the  training  of  teachers  Hiss*, 
continue  the  same  as  when  we  furnished  our  last  report.  jSTo  — 
increase  or  decrease  has  occurred  in  the  number  of  Colleges. 

The  College  at  Waterford  (De  La  Salle)  is,  however,  now 
licensed  for  200  students,  instead  of  175,  as  before. 

\Ye  subjoin  tables  showing  : — 

A. — The  number  of  King’s  scholars  in  each  of  the  Colleges 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  (September,  1907)  ; the  number 
that  remained  to  the  close  of  the  session  (July,  1908),  and 
were  then  examined;  and  the  number  that  “ passed.” 

B. — The  classification  according  to  merit  of  those  who 
‘ ' passed . ’ ’ 

N.B.—  1st  Division  contains  all  those  who  scored  at  least 
65  per  cent,  of  the  possible  total  number  of  marks  ; 2nd,  those 
between  55  and  65  ; 3rd,  those  between  50  and  55. 


Number  of  Students  in  the  several  Training  Colleges  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  in  September,  1 907, 

Table  A. 


Men. 

Women. 

Oerti-  ' King’s  Scholars  for 
Heated  ! 

Teachers. 

One  i n_  .1  1st  of 

Year’s  Two 

Course.  Years. 

1 

Total. 

Certi- 

ficated 

Teachers, 

One 

Year’s 

Course. 

King's  Scholars  for 

ond  I 1st  of  Tol“1' 

y“  1 Two 
lea’’  Tears. 

“ Marlborough-, st 

1 

9 49 

(51 

119 

37 

77 

51  ! 1(55 

+ 10  ; r 10 

"St.  Patrick’s,” 

1(5  71 

78 

165 

- 

" Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

- 

- 

_ 

7+2 

97+3 

96  + 2 200+7 

ex  terns. 

externs. 

" Church  of  Ireland,  ’ 

Nil  13 

24 

87 

7 

49 

42  98 

“ De  La  Salle,” 

4 95 

101 

200 

- 

- 

“St  Mary’s,” 

- 

13 

u 

43  100 

“ Mary  Immaculate,” 

- 

- 

4 

46 

50  100 

29  I 228 

264 

521 

70 

316 

282  663 

257 

381+5  externa. 

externs.  ; externs. 

Of  the  above  there 

remained  at  end  of 

1 

the  Session  and  pre- 

sented  themselves 

\ 255 

258 

_ 

280^-13 

for  the  Annual  Ex- 

amination  in  July, 

1 

1908. 

J 

Of  these  there 

224 

238 

- 

3(39+3  externs. 

273+6 

passed. 

externs. 

riOTE.— Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  one  King’s  Scholar  was  admitted  to  the 
Marlborough-street  Training  College  and  one  to  the  De  La  Salle  Training  College  to  com- 
plete a previously  interrupted  second  year  of  training.  Both  passed  the  Final  Examina- 
tion lnJifiy,  1908.  Another  King’s  Scholar  was  admitted  about  the  same  time  to  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy  Training  College  as  an  extern  student  to  complete  a previously  interrupted 
first  year  of  training.  She  did  not  pass  the  examination  at  the  close  of  tbo  Session. 
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(B.) 


Final  Year  Examination,  1908, 


— 

- — 

Men.  Women. 

Placed  in  1st  Division,  . 
Placed  in  2nd  Division,  . 
Placed  in  3rd  Division,  - 

Number.  Number. 

69  101 

115  21 S 

“ j 50 

First  Year  Examination,  1908. 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

| 

Number. 

N umbei. 

Place, 1 ill  let  Division,  . 

54 

65 

Placed  iu  2nd  Division,  . 

110 

Placed  in  3rd  Division,  . 

74 

“ 

The  normal  course  of  training  in  our  college « 

unquestionably  would , an* ^ “d  ^England,  with 

be  worth  trying.  Bj ^ te  devotfd  by  such 
some  success.  The  extra  time  sn  , ls  ana  the  best 
students  to  a close  study  • . X + improving  them- 

ea-ss  -rsr 

of  actual  work  m our  schools.  Thy  which  other 

confronted  U.-— 

colleaes  Iflf fail  to  obtain  their  full  quota  of  students.  Las 

si  exri:  sss 

S;  £ th™case 
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of  men  at  least,  as  even  with  the  present  standard  we  fail  to  1U*m. 
obtain  the  requisite  supply. 

It  is  possible  that  the  steady  growth  of  Convent  and  Monas-  ' — 
ten"  schools  has  had  some  effect  in  rendering  the  teaching 
profession  less  attractive  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  The 
rate  at  which  this  development  is  going  on  may  he  learned 
from  the  following  figures  : — 

Convent  Schools. 


YEAR. 

Number 

in 

Operation. 

Total  Average 
Attendance 
of  Pupils. 

1888 

255 

80,816 

1898.  .... 

295 

66,596 

1907,  .... 

835 

73,141 

MONASTEKY  SCHOOLS. 

1888 

•22 

3,521 

1898,  .... 

42 

5,865 

1907,  .... 

53 

7,222 

As  a rule,  the  above  schools  are  in  the  larger  centres.  Lay 
teachers  are  not  eligible  for  the  important  principalsliips  con- 
nected therewith,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  assistantships  of 
which  they  are  deprived. 

Preparatory  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  connection  with 
most  of  the  Women’s  Colleges.  These,  if  properly  conducted, 
should  prove  of  great  utility.  Besides  being  useful  semi- 
naries in  which  much  of  the  task  work,  at  present  relegated 
to  the  Training  colleges,  seriously  overcrowding  their  pro- 
grammes, might  be  carried  on,  they  would  afford  the  heads  of 
the  colleges  ample  opportunity  of  studying  the  intelligence, 
the  disposition,  and  the  character  of  the  young  aspirants,  and 
of  weeding  out  at  an  early  stage  those  not  having  aptitude  for 
the  career  they  wish  to  enter  on.  It  was  proposed  with  the 
the  same  view — that  of  having  unsuitable  material  eliminated 
as  soon  as  possible  by  those  in  the  best  position  to  judge  the 
moral  and  mental  qualities  of  the  students — that  each  college 
should  undertake  the  examination,  etc.,  of  King’s  scholars  at 
the  end  of  their  first  year  of  training,  but,  so  far,  only  one 
college  has  accepted  the  proposal,  and  that  conditionally. 

None  of  the  King’s  scholars  in  this  country  substitute  a 
University  course  for  the  ordinary  training,  as  is  done  in  Scot- 
land, but  some  present  themselves  for  University  examina- 
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while  passing  through  the  colleges.  The  new  Univer- 
‘ t 'Scheme  Will  afford  increased  facilities  tor  higher  educa- 
on  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  students  m training  will  be 
able' to  avail  themselves  thereof.  Nothing  is  more  calculated 
to  wide u their  outlook  and  give  them  that  taste  for  study  that 
should  distinguish  the  teacher,  than  attendance  at  a Umver- 
city  course  of  instruction.  . . . 

TTk  lectures  in  the  various  colleges  were  regularly  given 
during  the  past  session,  and,  judging  by  the  results  of  he 
answering  at  the  July  examinations,  the  teaching,  on  the 
whole,  was  very  successful.  Great  attention  too,  was  paid 
o criticism  lessons  and  to  actual  teaching  of  classes  by  the 
students  in  the  practising  schools  but  still  the  weakest  pom 


FirBt  Year  Students, 


Final  Year, 


— 1 

Men.  | 

Women. 

Very  Good  or  Good,  • 1 

9 ! 

68 

Fair,  . 

111  1 

154 

Middling,  • • ■ j 

128 

71 

Bad,  . . • • j 

1°  j 

1 

Very  Good  or  Good,  • 

6 i 

32 

Fair 

j 63 

202 

Middling,  . 

1 165 

142 

| Bad,  . 

24 

1 

7 

The  test  in  the  case  of  the  first  year  students  was  the 
teaching  of  one  of  three  prepared  lessons.  A more  severe  test 
was  applied  in  the  case  of  those  m the  final  yeai,  as,  m ad- 
dition to  the  above,  they  were  required  to  give  a lesson  on 
some  ordinary  school  subject,  for  which  no  special  preparation 
was  made  prior  to  the  day  of  examination.  It  appears  to  us 
that  more  individual  attention,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Professors  of  Method,  is  possible  in  the  smaller  colleges,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  the  students  trained  therein  show  moie 
noticeably  the  stamp  of  training. 


“ Marlborciugh-street  ” Training  College. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  staff  of  this  college  duiing 

the  past  year.  , , 

The  college  is  licensed  for  130  men  and  165  women,  but 
only  116  men  were  in  training,  owing  to  insufficient  number 
of  candidates.  The  full  complement  of  women  were  m resi- 
dence, and  nine  extern  students  were  also  permitted  to  attend 
the  lectures. 
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The  latter  were  chiefly  girls,  whose  homes  are  in  Dublin,  Messrs, 
and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  not  reside  in  the  a!,I) 

college.  

There  was  no  serious  outbreak  of  any  epidemic  during  the 
session,  but  frequent  minor  ailments  showed  the  necessity 
for  a change  to  less  confined  and  more  healthful  residences. 

The  fine  new  building,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  re- 
port, is  now  completed,  and  the  men  in  future  will  reside 
there.  It  was  formally  opened  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  towards  the  end  of  August.  A large  number  of 
persons  interested  in  education  assembled  on  the  occasion 
and  much  admiration  was  expressed  at  the  excellence  of  the 
design  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  work  had  been 
carried  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  similar  accommodation 
will  be  provided  before  long  for  the  women  students,  whose 
quarters  at  present  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  annual  examination  of  the  King’s  scholars  in  the  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  took  place  in  the  middle  of  May,  for  the 
women,  and  in  the  middle  of  June,  for  the  men.  Though  the 
students’  teaching  in  some  cases  left  much  to  be  desired,  we 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that,  on  the  whole,  good  work 
is  being  done  in  this  department,  and  that  steady  progress  is 
being  made.  We  should  like  to  see  the  students  displaying 
more  resource  and  self-reliance.  The  want  of  the  latter  often 
reacts  on  the  class,  and  materially  detracts  from  the  value 
of  a lesson,  that  in  other  respects  has  sometimes  considerable 
merit. 

The  examiners  in  special  subjects  report  favourably  as  far 
as  their  branches  are  concerned. 

Drill  is  well  taught  to  both  the  men  and  the  women.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  we  should  prefer  that  the  movements 
were  controlled  by  the  voice  of  the  teacher,  rather  than  by  the 
sound  of  a piano. 

The  Central  Model  schools,  which  serve  as  Practising 
schools  for  the  college,  receive  very  satisfactory  reports  from 
the  inspectors  in  charge,  but  the  school  buildings  in  point  of 
class-room  accommodation,  etc.,  are  quite  inadequate  to  pre- 
sent requirements.  The  much-needed  structural  alterations 
have  not  yet  been  carried  out.  There  is,  however,  every 
likelihood  of  their  being  completed  next  year. 

“St.  Patrick’s”  Training  College. 

The  fine  college  buildings  have  been  maintained  in  their 
usual  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  ample  grounds  are  a 
model  of  taste  and  care.  No  structural  changes  in  the  former 
were  needed.  The  alterations  in  the  Practising  schools,  to 
which  we  referred  in  previous  report,  have  proved  of  great 
service.  Further  improvements,  including  an  extension  of 
the  playground,  are  being  carried  out. 

. The  full  number  of  students,  for  which  the  college  is 
licensed,  continued  in  residence  during  the  session.  One 
student  in  his  final  year,  however,  was  prevented  by  illness 
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ftom  attending'  the  July  examinations.  On  the  whole,  the 
SSh  oI  the  students  was  good,  and 

factory  Thev  were  tested  m Practice  ot  leaching  during  me 
latter' I ait  of  May,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  satisfied  the 
ft!  ui“lied  Considering  the  number  of  inferior  candidates 
who  Sto  be  SH  order  to  maintain  the  full  comple- 
ment of  students,  the  results  of  this  examination  must  be  re- 

SaThe  colleke  ririf  remained  unchanged.  Judged  by  the 
, :ncf  a+  tiin  July  examinations,  the  tutonal  work  was 
very  good  " One-third  of  those  presented  were  placed  m tost 
division?  and  only  one-sixth  in  third  (lowest)  division. 

• • Oun  Lady  of  Mercy  ” Training  College. 

\s  regards  buildings,  recreation  grounds,  and  practising 

Sdon  The  students  are  encouraged  to  play  hockey  and 
Xw  games;  and  to  take  a great  deal  oi  open  an- 
which  hell®  to  keep  them  m good  health,  lheie  weie  /uu 
in  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  session 
not  a shigle  student  having  been  compelled  by  illness  01  otbei 

appointment  of  i& 
M'Nainee  as  a second  Professor  of  Method,  with  decided  ad- 

vantagt;  to ^VXfXlave Ttngland  Mr 
\Vheknwasbap}»mted  additional  Professor  of  Drawing.  No 

tKSSSJ  ^ta.aone  before ;s 
l,y  the  King’s  scholars  at  our  annual  inspection,  which  was 
lid  eaiiv  in  May.  The  lessons  were  better  prepared,  the 
students  showed  more  self-possession,  and  they  seemed  to 
haw  a fit mer  grip  of  their  classes.  The  impromptu  lessons 
were  not  so  good!  and  the  criticisms  were  rather  feeble  and 

^Xe^itudeX^drill  was  very  good  and  the  exercises  wm 
well  none  through.  We  should  like  to  heal  moie  of  the 
teacher’s  voice  during  the  performance  of  these  exercises. 
To  the  want  of  this  we  ascribe  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
students  to  give  satisfactory  drill  lessons  to  the  pupils  at  oni 
inspection. 

‘‘Church  of  Ireland”  Training  College. 

The  year  that  has  passed  has  been  one  of  steady  P™gress' 
unmarked  by  any  unusual  event.  The  students  continue  to 
ui.mart.ea  d>  i • as  a rule,  enjoyed  excellent  health. 

cxceptVor^a^udden'  outbreak  of  German  measles  in  May  and 
T*  n(?  which  though  rather  general  among  the  women 
+ L’nk  rlirl  ot  last  long.  Our  annual  inspection  took  place 
aXe  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  when  the  students 
acquitted  themselves  satisfactorily.  A good  style  of  exposi- 
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tion  and  questioning  is  cultivated,  and  the  prepared  lessons  Messrs, 
afforded  evidence  of  much  care  and  thought ; but  some  of  the  I™8™  A”“ 
students  talked  too  fast,  and  were  wanting  in  emphasis.  As  11  — 
a rule,  the  men  did  not  teach  so  well  as  the  women,  especially 
iu  the  case  of  students  of  the  first  year.  This  is  due,  of  course, 
mainly  to  the  weak  men  that  have  to  be  admitted  owing  to 
the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of  candidates.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  instead  of  having  on  the  rolls  SO  men  and  85 
women — the  numbers  for  which  the  college  is  licensed— the 
session  opened  with  37  men  and  98  women. 


‘ ' Db  La  Salmi  ’ ’ Training  College. 

The  number  of  students  in  framing  this  year  was  200 — an 
increase  of  25  on  the  number  of  the  previous  year.  The 
at  rangements  of  the  staff,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last 
report,  were  in  force  during  the  past  year,  and  have  worked 
successfully  in  one  department — the  junior  section  of  the 
King’s  scholars.  These  acquitted  themselves  very  well  at  the 
annual  inspection,  which  was  held  in  the  first  half  of  June; 
and  in  the  practice  of  teaching  they  were  not  inferior  to  the 
students  from  any  other  college.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
more  alertness  on  their  part,  and,  in  general,  an  improvement 
in  carriage  and  bearing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of 
tlie  senior  students  was  defective  and  disappointing.  They 
appeared  to  have  been  drilled  in  a parrot-like  repetition  of 
certain  questions  and  formulae,  and  failed  very  largely  to 
come  into  touch  with  the  classes  they  taught.  There  was  a- 
want  of  intelligence  and  resource,  a failure  to  deal  with  tlic 
difficulties  of  the  pupils  that  left  a serious  doubt  on  one’s 
mind  as  to  the  fitness  of  many  of  the  King’s  scholars  for  the 
important  office  they  propose  to  fill.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
college  is  able  to  cope  with  so  large  a number  as  200  students. 

The  health  of  the  students  was  good,  except  for  a serious 
outbreak  of  scarlatina  in  the  spring. 

Drill  continues  very  good  in  this  college,  and  is  a pleasing 
feature  of  the  annual  inspection.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
games  and  physical  exercises. 

The  house  and  premises  are  excellent,  and  maintained  iu 
good  order. 

The  new  lecture  hall  has  been  found  to  fulfil  its  purpose 
very  perfectly.  An  addition  to  the  junior  department  of  the 
practising  schools  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  should  prove 
of  great  advantage.  It  will  provide  ample  accommodation  of 
a suitable  nature  for  the  little  boys,  and  will  relieve  the  con- 
gestion of  the  class-rooms  hitherto  occupied  by  the  lower 
standards. 

“ St.  Mary’s  ” Training  College,  Belfast. 

One  hundred  students  were  in  continuous  training  last  ses- 
sion. The  house  and  premises,  which  are  in  excellent  order, 
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Messrs. 
Purser  and 
Hynes. 


General  Report  on  the  Training  College •.  1907-8. 

,».rf  ~-rt£r,“  S',  sf-isast 

Their  health  throughout  the  } eai  w as  *000. 

Dot  undergone  any  ma.teua  ® teaching  during  the  first 

The  King  s were  a^ery  gfod  class, 

week  ol  June.  Tilt  , 10  u bad  evidently  benefited 

Some  showed  marked  apt  r me.  a . _ Clear  and  de- 

greatly  by  the  training  d Yt>rv  £aiv  skill  in  exposition 

liberate  speaking  w as  l • T] e king’s  scholars  attend- 

and  questioning  was  displayed.  t o£  the  daS5. 

ing  for  one  year’s  course  weie^fte  woakes  1^.^  Th(, 

The  juniors  .were,  on  the ; wno  . ^ ^-todge  o£  pro. 

students’  criticisms  weie  ® +• onanV  good— it  was  conducted 

per  method,  M absence  of  the  drill  in- 

by  two  students  m th  extremely  practical,  calculated 

to  impute  not  onlyX  carriage  and  gait,  but  also  the  health 
°fThe  practising  schools  connected  with  the  college  have  beeu 

taCcofi£  Begistrr;  * *- 

assistance  to  us  in  the  course  ot  our  inspection. 


“Mary  Immaculate  " Training  College,  Limehtce. 

• ftl,u  xraw  crond  and  maintained  in 
The  house  and  j^nases  “ { ‘t.hf  students  enjoyed  good 

the  session,  so  that  only 

9STl  vory  cal'efnlly  iT\ 

that  tliev  had  benefit!  dgr^.  d questi0nmg  the 

the  college.  Their  mauiw  ot  addressing  fl£  & 

classes,  their  se  Tll»-  ^ ^ yvhile  much  of  this  is  due 

lessons,  all  B 1£ast  to  the  ability  and  earnestness 

here  and  in  St.  Mary  s,  • ’ it  is  j,artly  due  also  to 

of  tlie  Mistress  ol  Method,  we  be  'under  her  hands 

the  smaller  number  o s ^ iye  more  individual 

XS  s -ft.®*  tn 

Drill  and  physical 'XrtnLnte  8 a *(£  concert, 

close  ol  a couple  of  scenes  from 

“trench  was’ most  creditable  to  all  concerned. 


A.  Purser. 
J.  ,1.  Hynes. 


October,  1908. 
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PORTARLINUTON,  Mr.  A.  J. 

I ; in,,.,  M'ElwAISE. 

July,  19U8.  — 

Gentlemen, 

I beg  to  forward  my  first  General  Report  on  Portarlivig- 
ton  Circuit,  to  which  1 was  appointed  on  1st  April,  1906.  1 

have  been  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  Eeport  by  notes 
furnished  by  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  M'Glade  and  Bradshaw, 

District.  Inspectors. 

The  circuit  was  remodelled  from  1st  April,  1906,  the  The  Circuit, 
southern  part  being  transferred  to  other  circuits . while  it  was 
enlarged  on  the.  northern,  eastern,  and  western  sides.  It 
now  extends  from  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  on  the 
north  to  within  a few  miles  of  Carlow  on  the  south,  and  from 
Kiltegan.  County  Wicklow,  on  the  east,  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Shannon.  The  population  being  somewhat  sparse,  the 
circuit  of  necessity  embraces  a wide  area. 

One  consequence  of  the  rearrangement  was  that  Mr. 

M'Glade’s  centre  was  changed  from  A thy  to  Maryborough, 
and  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  from  Portarlington  to  Tullamore,  these 
being  now  more  suitable  centres. 


The  total  number  of  National  schools  in  the  circuit  is  4(10,  Schools. 
- -1-— :c— 1 follows- 


which  may  be  classified  a 
Convent  Schools , 
Monastery  Schools, 

P.  L.  U.  Schools, 
Infant  Schools , . 
Ordinary  Schools, 


30 

4 

9 

4 

353 


400 


Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  since  April, 

1906.  Kylemore  N.S.  (Co.  Galway)  was  struck  off  the  Bolls, 
being  permanently  closed,  I believe,  on  account  of  the  small 
attendance.  Grants  were  restored  to  Banagher  Parochial 
N.S..  which  was  reopened  after  being  closed  for  18  months. 

In  County  Kildare  a new'  school  (Carnalway  N.S.)  has  been 
opened,  replacing  Brannoxtown  N.S.,  a mile  or  two  distant. 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  schools  in  the  circuit,  and  con- 
sidering the  rough  and  ready  way  in  which  schools  were 
started,  originating  locally  and  not  distributed  on  any  fixed 
principle,  the  distribution  is  as  good  as  it  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be.. 

Any  change  in  the  number  of  schools  will  be  by  way  of 
diminution,  and  this  will  come  about  gradually. 

The  population  in  the.  Midlands  has  been  shrinking  for  Accommoda- 
years  past , and  in  consequence  in  many  schools  the  accommo- tio11' 
dation  is  greater  than  is  required.  There  is,  however,  a 
number  of  schools  in  which  increased  accommodation  is  ne- 
cessary. This  will  be  provided  in  some  cases  by  the  erection 
of  new  schoolhouses. 
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Mr.  A.  J. 
M‘Elwaise- 

Classrooms. 


Amalgaiua- 

tiuu. 


Bui  Wings. 


Heating. 


General  Report  on  Portarlington  Circuit. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  schools  which  have  two  teachers 
should  have  a cfassroom.  About  13  schools  have  been  un- 
proved  by  the  erection  of  new  classrooms  or  by  cutting  ofi  , 
Krooin  from  the  schoolroom  by  a solid  partition  Managers 
who  have  provided  this  accommodation  are  well  pleased  with 
the  result5  and  I anticipate  further  improvements  of  this 
character  There  are  still  about  85  schools  with  more  than 
one  teacher  which  have  no  classroom.  , . , •,  , , 

Them  are  64  cases  of  adjoining  boys’  and  giris  schools, 
some  of  which  could  be  amalgamated  with  advantage  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  prejudice  against  amalgamation  of 

schools  under^  the  same  roof  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  on  the 
schools  unaer  hay6  met  se7eral  cases  where  they 

woMd  deshe  it . appreciating  its  advantages  better  than  they 
did  I believe  also  that  managers  who  have  made  the  change 

lWp^naUy  urffing  has  been  done  in  this  circuit  fora 
houses  by  new  vested  ones. 

iyIr  M ‘Glade  reports  that  the  school  buildings  of  the  section 
f which  he  lias  charge  are  generally  good,  most  of  them  bemc 
bxnUt !)V3l a to  proportion  of  modern  construction.  He 

attended  to— generally  during  the  summer  holiday.. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  of  the  other  section  : — 

rooms  and  as  receptacles  for  fuel. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  expresses  the  hope  that  ■ some  other 

abolished.  This  has  been  done  m some  cases,  the  pupils  a 
tending  neighbouring  National  schools.  I believe 
such  cases  they  do  not  wear  a-  distinctive  diess. 

The  fuel  used  in  the  schools,  as  might  be  era* ^ • 

circuit  which  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bog  ot  Allen, 
is  almost  entirely  peat.  When  the  season > for  cutting  M 
drying  peat  is  good  there  is  sufficient  provision  of  fuel  inft 
schools  but  following  a.  bad  season  there  fehlv 

was  the  case  during  the  past  winter.  I observed  ma  tan. 
large  number  of  schools  that  fires  began  top  late  last 
and  stopped  too  soon  this  spring.  It  must  injure  the •**»* 
ance  when  the  school  is  not  made  warm  and  comfortable 
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tbe  children,  and  more  is  lost  in  this  way  than  is  gained  by  Mr.  a.  j. 
economising  the  fuel.  The  difficulty  as  to  who  should  pro- 
Tide  the  fuel  is  a long-standing  one.  It  should  be  supplied  by 
the  locality  when  it  is  not  provided  by  the  State. 

Mr.  M'Glade  says  on  this  subject : — 

••  The  heating  of  the  rooms  is  very  far  from  satisfactory,  especially 
in  the  poorer  localities,  where  fuel  is  seldom  plentiful.  The  fire-places, 
too,  are  not  infrequently  insufficient,  wasteful,  and  misplaced.” 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  : — 

The  supply  of  fuel  is  frequently  inadequate,  and  although  there 
is  generally  a nominal  fire,  the  schoolroom  is  often  cold.” 

School  grounds  are  kept  more  tastefully  than  formerly.  School 
Flower  pots  neatly  kept  must  have  an  educative  influence  on  0l'uundj. 
the  pupils,  especially  when  they  look  after  them.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Oak  N.S.,  near  Maryborough,  one  sees  a school  garden 
so  neat  and  tasteful  as  to  'be  creditable  to  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  suggestion  to  improve  school  grounds  is  often  met  with 
the  objection  that  they  are  too  near  the  public  road  and  the 
flowers  would  be  stolen. 

Mr.  M'Glade,  speaking  of  his  section,  says  : — 

“ There  are  many  neatly-kept  school  plots,  but  in  a large  number 
of  cases  the  school  grounds  do  not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve 
and  require.  Broken  boundary  walls  or  fences,  neglected  walks,  and 
growths  of  long  grass,  weeds,  and  shrubs  are  frequent  misfeatures  in 
the  school  surroundings.” 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  made  by  the  County 
Kildare  Agricultural  Association.  Ten  or  twelve  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  County  Kildare  were  selected  for  a course 
of  practical  instruction  in  gardening  by  the  Agricultural  In- 
structor for  the  County.  In  reply  to  inquiries  I was  informed 
that  the  pupils  receiving  instruction  took  great  interest  in  the 
work  which  they  did  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor, 
and  received  undoubted  benefit  from  it.  On  one.  or  two  occa- 
sions I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  classes  at  work. 

It  is  to  these  schools  principally  Mr.  M'Clade  refers  when 
he  says  : — 

” Scattered  over  the  section  there  are  about  half  a (loser  school 
gardens  in  which  the  pupils  regularly  receive  practical  instruction  in 
gardening  and  floriculture.  I recently  visited  one  of  these  gardens 
(Allenwood  N.S.),  and  observed  with  much  satisfaction  the  neatness 
ol  the  several  plots,  and  the  healthy  condition  of  the  numerous  kinds 
of  vegetables  which  are  being  cultivated  in  it.  The  spread  of  these 
gardens  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.  They  bring  invaluable  and 
much-needed  training  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  and  they  can  be 
made  especially  useful  in  furnishing  materials  for  the  cookery  and 
the  object  lessons  given  in  the  schools.” 

The  most  defective  part  of  the  school  furniture  is  the  desks.  Furniture  and 
They  are,  frequently  of  antiquated  design,  and,  even  when  Equipment. 
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Mr.  A.  J. 
M‘Elwaine. 


„ are  nrovided,  they  are  sometimes  made  by  the  local 

uew  decks  aie  p a frequent  mistake  is  that  in- 

f^JSK  t fit 

exc“ptSn father  than  the  rule  to  find  Kindergarten  desks  in 
tbToodifr!'mientl7ftere  is  insufficient  press  accommodation. 

waT a ^ 

CSThescSs  are  better  supplied  "with  maps  than  they  were 
t ...  „„n  and  it  is  less  unusual  to  meet  with  a globe. 
There  is  very  poor  provision  of  Kindergarten  equipment,  «- 
cent  in  the  few  Infants’  schools  and  in  Infants  departments 
of  the.  more  important  schools. 

Mr  M’Glade  says  on  this  subject  : — 

:Mts  fr, 

unsuitable  for  them  both  on  phyaal 

and  educational  grounds. 


ana  euui;ttww»«  

Mr.  Bradshaw  also  complains  of  the  desk  accommoda- 
tion : 


10nAs  regards  furniture  and .ejnpnrent ‘f.™  J^oSTSd  £ 
serious  defect,  namely,  the  ' , -iyL  t^e  seats  too  high  or  to; 

badly  constructed ; they  are u ■ Jb  consequence  is  that  th- 

low,  and  placed  too  far  from  the  toss-.  i the  edge  of  the  desk, 

child  is  thrown  forward,  with  luf.  ™,e^J ef ^ost  iniurioks  effect  on  a 
a posture  which  mus l,?®5 j no  doubt  that  to  this  cause  must  ie 
Trifuted  STy  If  ffie’  instances  of  round  shoulders  and  cramp, 
chests  to  he  met  with. 


Cleanliness. 


ests  to  'ut:  met  "wu. 

Cleanliness  of  schools  and  pupils  is  better  attended  tow* 
One  has  not  to  complain  often  of  negleot  of  P rarft 

Idththicr^h^rs  aresSbed.  frequently  this  is  not 

t"6  The 
with  carbolic  soap 


Mr. 


(Lr  M’Glade  says  in  reference  to  this  : 
&c. 


"Little  is  done  to  ornament  or  decorate  the  school > 
but  sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  brighten  the  wa  . 
pffitiSS  and  illustrations.  This  is  an  improvement  and  - 
beginning. 


Mr.  M'  Glade  observes  . 

'•  The  training  of  creeping  plants  against  the  exterior  walk  u seM« 
or  never-  attempted,  but  geraniums  are  extensively  grown  m the  scW 
windows.” 
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I do  not  think  that  ventilation  was  ever  so  well  attended  to  jit- A.  J-. 
in  onr  schools  as  at  present.  The  study  of  hygiene  has,  no* 
doubt,  contributed  to -this,  and  the  importance  of  ventilation  Ventilation, 
is  appreciated  more  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  Tlie  struc- 
mi'e  of  the  old  non-vested  schoolhouses  does  not  lend  itself  to 
rood  ventilation,  but  with  the  renewal  of  grants  in  aid  to 
build,  these  houses  will  gradually  disappear. 

Mr.  M'Glade  remarks  : — • 

The  arrangements  lor  ventilating  the  vested  schools  are  simple  and 
fairly  scientific,  and  although  they  are  not  faultless,  they  work  very 
well.” 

1 have  been  in  some  vested  schools  where  the  cords  were 
broken  or  out  of  order,  and  in  consequence  the  windows  could 
not  be  opened  nor  the  room  ventilated.  They  were  made 
light  at  a trifling  cost.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  all  schools  are  properly  ventilated.  There  is  an  un- 
doubted improvement,  but  the  close  smell  of  bad  air  still  too 
frequently  catches  one  on  entering  a school. 

In  spite  of  the  epidemics  referred  to  subsequently  in  this  Health, 
report,  pupils  attending  the  schools  are  sturdy  and  healthy. 

Defective  eyesight  is  uncommon,  and  it  is  unusual  to  meet 
with  pupils  who  have  to  use  spectacles.  Drill,  where  well 
taught,  is  useful  for  improving  the  carriage  and  developing  the 
physique  of  the  pupil.  Mr.  Bradshaw  observes  : — 

_ " In  two  or  three  schools  X have  noticed  that  the  majority  of  the 
children  had  a habit  of  stooping  while  reading.  This  was  due  to  the 
defective  light  in  the  schools.  The  windows  were  so  low  that  stooping 
c-ould  not  be  avoided.” 

” The  lessons'  in  Health  and  Habits  which  have  been  introduced  are 
already  bearing  good  fruit.  More  attention  is  paid  to  ventilation  and 
hygiene.  I have  learned  by  inquiry  in  many  of  the  schools  that  it  is 
now  quite  customary  for  the  children  to  sleep  with  their  bedroom  win- 
sows  open  at  night/’ 

Mr.  M'Glade  remarks  : — - 

The  eyesight  of  the  children  of  this  section  appears  to  he  quite 
normal.  The  distance  at  which  they  hold  books  and  other  objects 
tom  their  eyes  corresponds  usually  with  the  standard  distance  laid 
down  in  works  on  optics." 

The  teachers  of  the  circuit  are  competent  and  well  fitted  for  Toachors. 
their  work.  They  are  a highly  respectable  body  and  much 
esteemed  in  the  localities  in  which  they  reside. 

X should  like  to  meet  with  more  evidence  of  home  prepara- 
tion for  school -work.  This  does  not  mean,  as  teachers  some- 
ttmes  take  it  to  mean,  that  they  cannot  give  lessons  in  any 
I’Ubjeet  without  studying  them  the  previous  evening' — though 
j,  13  advisable  to  look  over  certain  lessons  before  teaching 
j em— but  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  econo- 

> *ls^  bale , as 'by  suitably  preparing  the  reading  books  to  teach 
? ^“nation  and  subject  matter,  and  to  map  out  beforehand 

the  work  of  each  day.  . . . 

b 
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Mr.  M‘ Glade  says  with  reference  to  the  tea-chers  of  Section 
A : — 

“ The  present  teaching  staff  of  the  system  I consider  to  be  reason* 
,TA0d  It  has  undergone  marked  improvement  in  the  recent  past  b.  , 
way  of  botli  renewals  and  accessions.  Men  and  women,  yojmg  and 
energetic,  have  come  in  to  replace  outgoing  teachers  or  to  strength^ 
existing  staffs.  These  changes  have  been  notably  beneficial,  mar, 
schools  showing  increased  efficiency  as  the  result  of  the  superior 
ing.  As  to  ■personnel , many  of  the  men  are  able  and  successk 
teachers,  but  a good  percentage  cannot  be  classed  higher  than  fair.  0. 
the  mistresses  and  their  work,  with  some  exceptions,  I can  speak  very 
highly.  The  practical  and  valuable  work  which  is  already  being  don, 
by3  the  mistresses  will  be  further  increased  by  the  spread  of  Industrie, 
training  in  the  shape  of  cookery  and  laundry.  ^ltlim  the  currec. 
year  cookerv  has  been  taken  up  in  nineteen  additional  rural  school 
and  the  ground  is  being  prepared  for  its  introduction  mto  the  curncw 
of  other  schools  during  the  coming  year,  so  that  a considerable  exci- 
sion seems  to  lie  in  front  of  this  industrial  teaching.  In  tins  move- 
ment the  mistresses  are  very  willing  co-operators.” 


Mr.  Bradshaw  says  : — 

• * The  teachers  of  this  section  are  competent  and  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  They  are  eager  to  adopt  any  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  their  schools."  . . , 

Schemes  of  work  are  not  always  drawn  up,  especially  for  object 
lessons  and  nature  study.” 


Attendance.  The  attendance  of  pupils,  especially  in  rural  schools,  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  wet  and  cold  character  of  the  yes 
1907,  and  by  the  epidemics  which  were  prevalent  last  yea-r  and 
this  year.  ‘These  materially  lowered  the  averages.  I M* 
been"  much  impressed  by  the  frequency  with  which  I Mlf 
received  intimations  of  the  closing  of  schools  on  account  ot 
epidemics — generally  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  or  in- 
fluenza . 

Mr.  M'Glade,  commenting  on  this,  says 

“ Scliool-elosing  always  accentuates  irregularity  in  the  attendin'* 

So  much  is  this  the  ease  that  frequently-recurring  school  holidays  n . 
well  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  irregular  attendom  • 
They  have  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  school  and  its  work  in  tils  . - ; 
of  parents,  and  of  rendering  the  latter  more  careless.  T have  rema  | 
that  the  closing  of  a school  on  a Wednesday-  or  Thursday  has  an 
jurions  effect  on  the  attendance  for  the  whole  week.” 

There  is  a greater  readiness  to  close  schools,  and  I belief  | 
that  if  comparison  were  made  between  recent  years  and,  | 
30,  15,  or  20  years  ago,  it  would  be  found  that  the  avera* 
number  of  days  on  which  schools  are  closed  each  year  is  grea 
now  than  it  was  then.  , 

The  tendency  is  towards  greater  regularity  of  8“n ' 
apart  from  any  pressure  which  the  Compulsory  A-ttenaa 
Act  may  bring  to  bear.  I fear,  however,  that  the  gross 
tendance  is  diminishing  through  declining  population. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance 
Act  is  not  having  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have. 


Compulsory 

Attendance. 
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That  the  Act  may  have  some  measure  of  success  three 
things  are  necessary- (1)  an  efficient  -school  attendance  officer , __ 

(•2)  an  efficient  attendance  committee,  and  (3)  magistrates 
who  will  do  their  duty  when  a case  comes  before  them.  When 
any  one  of  these  is  wanting  the  Act  is  worthless. 

It  is  io  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  date  the  Act  will  be 
made  compulsory  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  : — 

“In  some  districts  the  attendance  lias  increased  when  the  Compulsory 
Attendance  Act  has  been  vigorously  enforced,  A material  unpiove- 
ment  is  noticeable  in  and  around  Banagher. 

The  most  usual  age  at  which  pupils  are  first.  pupiU^mf 

school  is  between  4 and  5.  The  greater  number  leave  to  and  leave 

they  reach  14  years  of  ago.  , ..  0 °° ' 

The  classification  of  pupils  is  lower  than  it  was  under  the  Classification 
Results  system.  Various  contributory  causes  account  ioi  of  PuP  . 
this  The  average  school  life  is  somewhat  shorter ; extra  and 
optional  subjects  were  to  a great  extent  .dropped  a ’ . 

change  of  system ; there  are  fewer  monitorial  appomtm  - 
induce  pupils  to  remain  at  school.  I a-m  convinced,  iowe  , 

that  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  in  classification  is  ‘ ' , 

reasonable  length  of  time  pupils  are,  in  so  many  seboo  > 1 

in  infants  and  first  classes.  Eigh-tor  nine  years  may  e ‘ _• 
as  the  usual  length  of  a pupil’s  school  life.  _ Torn  oi 
these  years  are  in  many  -schools  spent  m infante  a 
classes,  even  when  the  attendance  is  regular  1 hat  is  _■>  ’ 
half  of  the  pupil’s  school  life  is  over  before  ho  leaves 
standard  I.  +„ 

Of  course,  if  pupils  attend  -badly  they  have  themselves  to 
blame  for  not  -being  promoted,  and  there  are  others  w 1 
dull  and  stupid.  I have  too  frequently,  however,  m 
cases-  where  it  seemed  to  be  the  rule  that  pupils  . sh 
leave  infants’  class  until  they  had  -been  several  years  m ■ 

When  the  Results  system  was  abolished,  many  A , ' 
thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  the  school  1 B > 
beyond  entering  new  admissions.  The  registers  we 
so  necessary  as  they  are  now,  for  they  f-urmsh  the  q y 
of  seeing  how  pupils  are  promoted  in  a school.  . _ ' 

been  cleared  off  in  almost  all  eases , and  the  registe  s 

^ttentionis  being  drawn  over  the  circuit- to  the 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  lowest  classes,  and  I ha-v  i • i. 

classification  of  pupils  will  rise.  The  greater  extent  ■ 

Extra  and  Optional  Subjects  are  -being  taught  will  «•  - 

^The  proffoien-cy  of- the  schools  in  the  circuit  is  nsing  ^a- Profit, =y 
dually.  The  teachers  are  getting  -better  into  the • ^ . ola 
new  system  ; while  the  majority  of  those  trained  un 
system  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  condi-  > , 
are  others  who  hove  found  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  do  so, 

b 2 
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Mr.  A.  J.  but  they  are  diminishing  in  numbers.  The  teachei-s  who  are 

M‘Elwaihe.  now  entering  the  profession  and  replacing  them  have  been 
trained  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  M'Grlade  says  : — 

, - , “ In  schools  having  a staff  of  two  or  more  teachers  a very  consider- 

A ’ able  improvement  is  observable  in  the  general  management  and  in  the 
training  of  infants.  These  children  are  coming  to  be  rightly  regarded 
as  requiring  segregation  and  employment  very  different  from  tliat  of 
the  standards.  Their  school  day  and  their  “lessons”  are  made 
shorter,  their  literary  work  is  being  reduced,  the  number  of  play  in- 
tervals increased,  and  suitable  exercises  fill  up  a greater  portion  of 
the  school  programme.  In  effectiveness  the  training  varies  much,  but 
I am  confident  that  it  will  come  more  prominently  into  the  school 
work,  and  will  improve  both  in  methods  and  results.” 

“ In  one -teacher  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a strong  ten- 
dency to  neglect  infants,  particularly  the  very  young  infants,  and  hence 
their  promotion  to  first  standard  is  very  slow.” 

Mr.  Bradshaw  considers  that  about  14  per  cent,  of  the 
schools  may  be  regarded  as  very  good  or  excellent  and  60  per 
cent,  as  not  less  than  good. 

He  adds  : — 

•*  The  infant  departments  in  all  the  convent  schools  have  been  re- 
organised recently,  and  the  modern  methods  of  training  have  been  in- 
troduced with  beneficial  results.  Kindergarten  was  becoming  a purely 
mechanical  exercise,  as  wearisome  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  pupils. 
Now  there  is  much  greater  variety  in  the  work,  and  the  lessons  are 
so  connected  that  the  minds  of  the  children  are  kept  alert,  and  their 
interest  does  not  flag.  The  intelligence  of  the  younger  children  is  un- 
doubtedly better  trained  and  developed.” 

“ In  large  infant  departments  it  is  often  difficult  to  classify  children 
who  come  to  school  for  the  first  time  at  a comparatively  advanced  age. 
The  Kindergarten  exercises  are  not  appropriate  for  this  age,  and  they 
have  to  learn  the  rudiments  along  with  very  young  children.  In  some 
schools  where  the  number  of  such  pupils  is  considerable  a separate  class 
is  formed,  and  this  is  probably  the  best  arrangement.” 

••  The  word-building  method  for  teaching  reading  is  not  sufficiently 
resorted  to,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  primers  this  method 
is  not  always  adopted. ” 

I believe  that  the  teaching  and  training  of  infants  are  the 
least-  satisfactory  paid  of  our  school  work.  In  one-teacher 
schools,  and  sometimes  even  in  two-teacher  schools,  infants 
are  much  neglected.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  infants  left  to 
themselves  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  they  get  instruction 
it  is  genei-ally  from  an  older  pupil.  The  teacher’s  difficulty 
is,  of  course,  having  so  many  classes  to.  look  after,  and  he  is 
naturally  led  to  give  least  time  and  attention  to  the  class 
which  he  regards  as  needing'  it  least.  This  neglect  of  infants 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low  classification  of  the  pupils  t-o 
which  I have  referred  on  another  page. 

Heading  and  The  subjects  in  which  the  greatest  improvement  is  found 

Composition.  are  Heading  and  Composition. 

I very  seldom  find  a school  in  which  Heading  is  bad,  and  I 
frequently  meet  with  schools  in  which  it  is  good.  An  honest 
effort  is  being  made  in  most  schools  to  teach  pupils  to  read 
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with  proper  grouping  and  correct  intonation  and  expression.  Mr.  A.  J. 

I attribute  this  improvement  to  the  teachers  setting  a higher  m‘Elwa1kr 
standard  before  them  and  giving  model  reading  which  they  re- 
quire the  pupils  to  imitate,  and  also  to  the  increased  intelli- 
gence of  the  pupils. 

Explanation  of  the  phraseology  of  the  reading  boobs  and 
knowledge  of  their  subject  matter  show  an  improvement,  but 
I fear  that  less  attention  is  given  to  recitation  of  poetry  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Historical  and  Story  Headers  are  in  general  use.  I do  not 
think  that  the  former  are  effectively  handled,  and,  as  a' rule, 
the  subject  (History)  is  not  taken  seriously. 

The  variety  of  Headers  has  helped  towards  improvement. 

Pupils  make  a better  attempt  at  reading  at  sight  than  for- 
merly. 

Penmanship  is  generally  improved , though  less  time  is  given  Written  work, 
to  it,  especially  in  the.  senior  standards.  I have  not  infre- 
quently found  instruction  in  this  subject  discontinued  after 
third  standard,  which  is  a mistake. 

There  is  a tendency  to  revert  to  the  use  of  headline  copy- 
books for  teaching  penmanship,  many  teachers,  for  various 
reasons,  not  being  successful  in  teaching'  it  from  the  black- 
board. They  are  encouraged  to  adopt  the  methods  which 
they  find  most  successful. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  with  regard  to  this  subject  : — 

" Penmanship  is  now  taught  from  headline  copybooks  more  fre- 
quently. Undoubtedly  this  subject  can  he  taught  efficiently  from  the 
blackboard*  alone,  but  it  is  .not  every  teacher  who  can  do  so.  A com- 
bination of  both  methods  appears  to  produce  the  best  results.  The 
blackboard  should  be  used  for  teaching  infants  and  first  class,  but 
even  in  the  classes  headline  copies  are  useful.  The  objection  to  the 
use  of  headline  copies,  that  class  instruction  is  practically  impos- 
sible owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance,  could  be  met  if 
separate  printed  slips  were  used,  each  pupil  having  the  same  copy." 

" Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  in  the  early  stages  to  the  posture 
of  the  pupils  or  to  the  way  of  holding  the  pen.  The  construction  of 
the  desks  is  often  accountable  for  the  defective  posture;  the  desks  are 
not  of  the-  proper  height,  and  the  seat  is  frequently  too  far  from  the 
desk.” 

The  written  exercises  show  improvement.  They  are  more 
carefully  examined  by  the  teachers  and  corrected  by  the 
pupils.  Transcription  is  gradually  disappearing  from  senior 
standards  in  favour  of  more  useful  work. 

Mr.  M'G-lade  says  of  Composition  in  his  section : — 

Composition  receives  much  attention.  The  work  done  on  paper  is 
considerable 3 and  very  readable  essays  and  letters  are  written  by  the 
pupils.”  J J 

The  standard  of  composition  has  risen  throughout  the  cir- 
cuit. 

In  the  higher  standards  a narrower  course  of  arithmetic  is  Arithmetic, 
taught,  bat  it  is  done  more  thoroughly. 
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The  result  of  the  instruction  given  in  junior  standards  is 
more  satisfactory.  Arithmetical  tables  are  better  known,  and 
pupils  make  much  less  use  of  mechanical  aids  than  they  cud. 

Most  schools  show  a marked  improvement  in  mental  arith- 
metic. I believe  that  it  is  being  taught  in  the  majority  oi 
schools.  Instead  of  giving  one  or  two  half-hours  per  week, 
it  is  found  better  to  teach  mental  arithmetic  every  day,  taking 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  for  the  subject. 


Mr.  M'Glade’s  judgment  of  the  Arithmetic  of  his  section 


is  : — 


“Arithmetic  is  intelligently  bundled  in  the  junior  standards 
have  remarked  that  in  many  schools  the  higher  the  standard 
the  more  mechanical  will  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  be  iound. 


, anil  I 
tested, 


Grammar,  on  the  whole,  is  more  skilfully  taught  than  it 
was.  In  some  schools  the  old  Parsing  programme  is  still 
taught , but  in  the  majority  of  schools  attention  is  given  cine  y 
to  Analysis.  Less  time  is  given  to  this  subject  than  formerly, 
but  the  instruction  given  seems  more  piraeitidal.  Pnpm 
speak  and  write  more  correctly  than  they  did.  ,, 

Geography,  which  practically  ceased  to  be  taught  alter  tuc 
abolition  of' the  Results  system,  is  now  being  taught  again. 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  old  faulty  plan  of  teaching  tins 
subject  by  home  lessons,  and  making  it  dry  and  uninterestuv 
It  is  better  taught  than  it  was,  but  there  is  still  great  room 
for  improvement.  . . 

Object  lessons  in  geography,  recommended  for  junioi 
standards,  are  much  neglected. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  has  the  same  experience,  as  he  notes 

“ Introductory  lessons  in  geography  are  seldom  given.’’ 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  inspectors  of  this  circuit  is  to  re- 
commend the  use  of  a Geographical  Header  to  supplement  the 
Map  teaching. 


Mr.  M ‘Glade  says  : — 

“ The  method  of  introducing  geography  in  the  middle  standards  is 
often  very  objectionable,  and  as  a rule  the  study  of  the  subject  is  not 
made  sufficiently  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  pupils.” 

Singing  is  taught  in  practically  every  school  in  which  the 
teacher  can  give  instruction  in  it.  In  a large  number  o 
schools  it  was  somewhat  harsh  and  strained , due  in  some  cas^ 
to  singing  too  loudly  when  making  the  class  changes.  It  is 
becoming  sweeter  and  softer.  The  full  programme  is  no- 
taught  in  many  schools.  Mr.  M'Glade’s  description  of  his 
section  might  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  circuit : — 

“ Singing  is  invariably  well  taught  in  the  convent  schools,  and  js 
fairly  taught  in  others.  Chart  exercises  and  new  songs  are  genera  y 
backward. 
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In  the 


\fore  and  better  work  is  being  done  in  this  subject.  There 
JZ  few  schools  in  which  at  least  an  attempt  as  not  made  ^ __ 
to  give  instruction  in  it. 

Mr  M‘ Glade  says  : — 

ia;;-«  i arrsua 

this  subject.' 

Speaking  of  his  own  section,  Mr.  Bradshaw  says:—  ‘ 

■■  Drawing  has  steadily  improved  witlriu  recent  yxm.  Ibo ^sub^t 

beginners'  class. 

I do  not  think  that  Needlework  is  as  well  taught  as  it  u^d  Needlework, 
to  bo.  The  standards  frequently  full  abort  of  the  work  laid 
down  for  them.  This  is  not  unreasonable  as i lew  «“» 
given  to  the  subject— in  many  schools  only  half  the  tn  _ 
formerly  allotted  to  it.  I seldom  see  collective  teaching 
given  in  this  subject . 

Mr.  M'Glade  says 

“Needlework  so  far  as  it  is  taught  is  fairly  satisfactory 
teaching  of  this  subject  wo  will  want  more  occasioualcollcc 
struction  of  the  classes,  neater  and  more  regular  sewi  i„  1 nstly 

tiee  pieces  before  the  girls  take  up  tho  sowing  of  garme  » > 

systematic  training  in  “ cutting  out.” 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  : — 

"Needlework  is  not  so  carefully  done,  but  the  same  standard • cannot 
be  expected,  as  less  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject. 

Organisation  is  being  understood  better  than  it  was,  and  is 
improving.  . . 

Teachers  who  were  accustomed  to  the  rigid  classmen  ion 
tbe  Kesults  system,  when  each  class  had  its  own  <1 
programme,  found  it  difficult  to  break  away  from  the  organisa- 
tion under  which  their  lives  had  been  spent,  and  to  aaapo 
themselves  to  uhe  present  freer  system.  . : , w 

The  most  common  defect  found  is  having  too  many  , 

breaking  up  the  school  more  than  is  necessary  and  not  g10  P & 
standards  judiciously  for  combined  instruction,  lhe  opp  . 

defect  is  sometimes  found,  when  'too  maoiy  standa  j 

grouped,  e.g.,  I have  met  with  standards  III.  to  Vli.  grouped 
together  using  a common  Reader.  This  is,  however,  J rar  • • , 

I frequently  meet  cases  in  which  each  standard  ha 
ferent  Header,  even  in  one-teacher  schools,  and  1 nave  eve 
found  two  fifth  classes,  each  with  a distinct  Header,  and  that 
■a  a one-teacher  or  two-teacher  school.  As  I have  sai  , 
ganisation  is  improving  as  it  is  better  understood. 

We  have  no  rigid  system  of  organisation.  Teac  , 

encouraged  to  organise  their  schools  in  the  way  they  _ v 
most  suitable,  and  are  assisted  by  suggestions  when  nee 
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As  36  junior  assistant  mistresses  have  been  appointed  in 
each  section,  t — schools  have  been  transferred  from  the  one 
teacher  to  the  two-teacher  class.  This  has  made  it  easier 
to  organise  these  schools. 

The' subjects  in  which  grouping  is  least  skilfully  done- art 
Reading' and  Geography.  

• Mr.  M'Glade  says  : — 

“ There  are  still,  however,  several  schools  in  which  the  standard- 
taught  by  one  teacher  of  the  staff  arc  kept  separately,  and  frequent; 
much,  time  is  lost.  In  most  eases,  however,  the  principle  of  groupie, 
the  standards  is  intelligently  carried  out.” 

Mr.  Bradshaw  says  on  this  subject : — 

“ The  system  of  organisation  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
is  in  the  main  adhered  to,  but  the  details  of  the  scheme  are  often  no. 
fully  carried  out.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  three  sets  of  hterarr 
Readers  in  use  in  the  same  class  when  three  standards  are  supposed 
to  be  combined."  . , , 

■ ‘ Three  separate  classes  are  often  found  for  teaching  geography  ft 
the  senior  standards — a quite  unnecessary  division,  and  admitting  o> 
ve-y  little  time  being  given  to  each  class." 

As  monitors  are  not-  so  freely  appointed  now,  their  number 
is  diminishing.  They  are  appointed  only  in  the  better  class 
of  schools,  and  are,  as  a rule,  carefully  looked  after. 
few  exceptions  they  are  attentive  to  their  duties  and  prepare 
their  work  carefully. 

More  attention  is  paid  to  their  practical  training,  and  erm- 
eism  lessons  have  had  a beneficial  effect  in  improving  method; 
.of  teaching.  I question,  however,  if  "criticism  lessons  ate 
' taken  as  seriously  as  when  first  introduced. 

The  Extra  or  Optional  Branches  taught  in  the  circuit  a» 
Cookery  and  Laundry,  Irish,  Mathematics,  and  Bookkeeping- 
Irish  is  taught  as  an  extra  subject  in  about-  59  schools.  1° 
some  cases  the  teacher  is  extern. 

Mathematics  are  taught  in,  I should  say,  about  50  schools, 
and  Bookkeeping  in  comparatively  few  schools. 

Cookery  or  laundry  is  taught  in  62  schools.  The  teachms  ; 
given  is  generally  satisfactory,  and  the  cookery  sub-organisers  ^ 
report  very  favourably  upon  the  work-  done  in  the  schools  j. 
which  they  visited.  This  subject  is  taught  in  all  the  Convent 
schools,  except  two  or  three  in  which  there  is  not  suitable 
accommodation.  li- 

lt is  a subject  which  suits  large  schools  best.  ^ In  the  sm< 
schools,  the  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  get  a sufficient  nu-nioe 
of  girls  in  the  higher  standards  or  over  11  years  of  age  to  ™i“ 
a class.  It  is  being  taught  in  an  increasing  number  of  scnoo  s- 
especially  in  the  diocese. of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  owing  to  t “ 
encouragement  given  to  it  by  the  Bishop,  Most.  Rev.  f ■ 
Foley. 
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Mr.  Bradshaw  recommends  that  the  .altwmfave  co^jof 

Practical  Geometry,  which  is  seldom  selected,  should  be  made  

obligatory  for  the  first  year  of  geometry.  • 

Evening  schools  are  evidently  not  taking  root.  As  eleoien-  Enuiag 
tarv  education  and  regularity  of  attendance  improve,  evening  Schools, 
schools  of  an  elementary  character  will  be  less  needed.  ; ... 

The  number  of  such  scliools  seems  to  be  steadily.  diminish: 
inv  The  novelty  at  first  attracted  many  pupils  who  soon 
wearied  of  attendance,  and  sought  amusement  elsewhere. 

Almost  invariably  the  attendance  was  best  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  session,  steadily  diminishing  until  in  many  cases  the  ses- 
sion closed  prematurely.  Not  unnaturally  the  teachers  who 
started  the  schools  were  discouraged,  and  chd  not  re-open 

Not  having  myself  inspected  Evening  schools  for  some  time 
1 append  the  observations  of  my  colleagues  with  regard  to 
them. 


Mr.  M'Glado  says  : — 

" Three  evening  schools  were  opened  last  winter  in  this  section.  One 
was  successfully  conducted.  The  pupils  attended  reguiarly,  and  mado 
good  progress  in  a useful  programme.  The  others,  although  ablj  sta  , 
were  badly  attended  from  the  beginning,  and  eventually  they  had  to  bo 
closed  before  the  termination  of  the  usual  session. 


Mr.  Bradshaw  says  : — 

"Eight  evening  schools  were  in  operation  during  the  session  1S07-8, 
as  compared  with  fifteen  during  the  previous  session.  0*  1Q  u ,, 
only  four  were  reopened.  The  decline  is  partly  due  to  the  difficulty 
maintaining  a steady  attendance,  especially  at  the  approach  ox  spring, 
when  farm  operations  begin,  and  partly  to  the  reluctance  ot  teachers  o 
engage  in  the  trying  work  of  teaching  alter  their  work  m the  clay  schoo  . 

,l  As  a rule,  the  curriculum  consists  of  reading,  writing  (inc  u mg 
letter-writing  and  composition),  and  arithmetic,  with  two  addition 
subjects,  generally  book-keeping  and  history  or  drawing.  ihese  schools, 
as  indeed  they  profess  to  be,  are  mainly  elementary  schools  devoted  o 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  an 
arithmetic.  Satisfactory- -progress  is  generally  made  m these  branches, 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  pupils  are  often  merely  reviving  the 
knowledge  which  they  acquired  in  the  day  schools  and  have  long  or- 
gotten,  or  else  they  are  learning  ten  years  later  what  they  should  have 
mastered  in  the  day  schools.”  , , r 

Comparatively  few  are.  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  advantage  o 
the  extended  courses.  With  regard  to  the  optional  branches,  1 e ev  ■ 
that  it  would  be  better  if  the  advanced  pupils  devoted  the  whole  tamo 
of  the  course  to  studying  two  of  these  subjects,  omitting  altogether  tne 
elementary  subj  ects.  ’ ’ 


Teachers  are  advised  and  encouraged  to  work  quietly  anc 
steadily,  aiming  at  thoroughness  rather  than  quantity.  They 
are  not  hurried  over  a programme,  and  so  the  necessity  oi 
getting  a certain  amount  taught  in  a certain  time  is  not  kept 
before  them.  Thoroughness  of  work  aiming  at  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  is  constantly  inculcated. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  The  subjects  which  when  properly  handled  contribute  most 

M'Elwaikf.  to  t]le  cultivation  of  intelligence  are  Reading  (including  ex- 
planation and  knowledge  of  subject  matter),  grammar  (it  skil- 
fully taught),  and  arithmetic. 

The  inspectors  of  the  circuit  are  agreed  that  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  circuit  is  rising,  that  education  is  more 
thorough  and  pupils  are  more  intelligent,  especially  pupils  ot 
the  junior  standards.  There  is  a greater  tendency  m the 
senior  standards  to  follow  tlie  old  mechanical  routine. 

I have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the  managers  of  the 
circuit  for  their  invariable  courtesy  and  tlieir  co-operation 
with  me  in  endeavouring  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
of  the  circuit.  My  colleagues’  experience  has  been  similar. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  J.  M'Elwaine, 

Senior  Inspector. 

The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office. 
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Dundalk, 

4i h July,  1908. 


Mr.  Hogan. 


A - ' T9oT  ISf-  IwffiVve  been 

SSSfl 

•^'hnt  has  been  availed  of  fn  several  oases;  one  fairly  sized  Sohool  accom- 

movement  for  some  tune  to  come.  Hit  e . 

nineteencases , and  for  fourteen  of  these  there  appears  to  be 
no  likelihood  of  rebuilding  or 

A second  room  is  urgently  needed  m 64  ?ases,  nemy  a 
having  an  assistant  teacher,  and  working , is  moo  enen^ 

There  are  18  unnecessary  schools,  and  f«® J P situated 

three  or  four  might  be  re-arranged  and  forn 
schools  substituted.  Schools,  though  apparently  near  eacn 
other  on  the  map,  are  often  a long  distance  asunder  by  may 
road  or  path,  a stream  sometimes  intervening.  Corn- 

authorities  might  advantageously  co-operate  ^th  the  Don 
missioned  in  providing  direct  means  at  access  _ • colwey- 
help  in  reducing  the  number  ot  small  schools.  . 

ante  of  children  to  school  lias  not  yet  taken  pinctica  for  . 

I have  one  case  pending,  and,  if  it  be  successfully  , 7 

I have  great  hopes  others  will  follow.  There  are  shll  about 
twenty  double  schools  -which  should  be  amalgam  * , 
individuals  have  suffered  through  any  extinction  o © 

mation.  The  opportunity  was  taken  when  a vacancy 
Mr.  Rogers  describes  the  state  of  affairs  in  Newiy  .— 

“In  the  town  of  Newiy,  in  addition  to  the  Model  school,  there  are 
no  less  than  five  schools  under  four  managers— two  Episcop  > 

Presbyterian,  and  one  Methodist;  of  the  eight  teacher  • ^ 

Episcopalians,  and  one  Presbyterian.  Three  of  tlies  prPSWv- 
schools  under  women  teachers,  with  a mixed  Episcopalian  t„ 

terian  attendance,  the  latter  being  in  a majority  m ^ ^ 

liat  under  Methodist  management  the  teacher  is  an  Rpi  P . r],ie 
the  attendance  is  mainly  Episcopalian  and  Presbyteria  . tliere 

schools  have  an  average  of  about  25.  In  none  of  the  schools  is  there 
u properly  equipped,  infant  department,  although  in  o , • 

efforts  are  mile  to  teach  kindergarten.  In  none  of i these  «*ooto« 
there  any  religions  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  If  the  f 

Paid  from  the  local  rates  this  kind  of  thing  would  not  be  tolerated  to 
twelve  months.” 


The  aggregate  attendance  of  these  five  schools  for  1905, 
1906  and  1907  was  respectively  241,  243  and  -17  , tfieY 
accommodation  for  483  at  10  'square  feet,  and  are  stalled  Dy 
eight  teachers ; two  schools  of  100-120  each  would  be  tar  more 
effective.  The  same  applies  to  Newtown  Hamilton,  but  tns 
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difficulty  lias  been  solved  in  Bathfriland,  Warrenpoant,  Eos- 
trevor,  and  Carlingford,  where  all  Protestants  have  one  school 

Although  Model  schools  are  looked  upon  as  expensive 
small  schools  are  often  more  so ; taking  the  cost  per 
unit  of  attendance  for  year  1905  Newry  Model  boys,  gills, 
and  infants  work  out  respectively  at  97s.  lOd. , 79 s.  8 d.,  anh 
69s.  2d.  ; eight  schools  under  20  of  an  average  work  out  about 
this  figure ; 9 more  with  average  in  or  about  30  are  equally 
high,  and  the  highest  in  the  Circuit,  93s.,  is  a small  school 
with  an  average  of  10.  Only  70  schools  with  an  assistant 
earn  over  70s.  a head. 

Desks  are  in  many  cases  badly  designed,  and  while  seatiuj 
accommodation  is  sufficient  there  are  no  kindergarten  desks. 
The  supply  of  maps  is  generally  sufficient,  •though  getting  into 
bad  repair,  and  taken  all  round,  the  state  of  the  school  build- 
ings is  fair  to  good.  Garden  plots  are  not  common ; teachers 
seem  to  consider  such  embellishments  as  very  expensive,  and 
where  the  plot  is  not  enclosed  it  is  useless  to  attempt  flower 
growing.  Many  of  the  women  teachers  have  some  cut  flowers 
on  their  table  or  on  the  window  seats.  Mr.  Rogers  notes 

“Window  gardening  receives  but  little  attention,  a few  plains  are 
sometimes  grown  in  pots,  but  they  are  usually  so  neglected  and  ue- 
healthy  that  they  are  a doubiful  addition  to  the  decoration  of  the 
schoolroom.  In  some  very  commendable  instances  flowers  are  culti- 
vated in  beds,  the  pupils  themselves  do  the  work  necessary  to  keep  then 
in  order  and  are  greatly  interested  in  it.  Strange  to  say,  these  gar- 
dens are  nearly  always  in  connection  with  town  schools.  The  teachers 
as  a body  have  no  taste  for  horticulture  and  do  not  understand  the 
subject,” 

and  Mi*.  Bartley  : — 

“ The  grounds  are  iu  a few  instances  tastefully  laid  out  with  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  window  gardens  are  cultivated  in  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  schools.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  a considerable 
number  of  the  buildings  very  little  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
render  the  rooms  cheerful  or  attractive.” 

By  constant  liarping  on  cleanliness  some  improvement  is 
noticeable,  the  floor  is  at  least  swept  and  maps  are  evenly 
suspended.  Scouring  is  not  so  easy  to  manage ; for  small 
buildings,  whitewashing,  cleaning  of  offices,  scouring  are  pos- 
sible, but  for  several  of  the  large  vested  schools  these  are 
serious  undertakings  and  should  be  defrayed  out  of  local  J 
charges.  Mr.  Rogers  reports  : — 

“As  a rule  the  schools  are  kept  cleaner  and  more  neatly  than  for-  f 
merly,  and  some  of  the  teachers  are  using  damp  sawdust  when  sweeping  | 
out  the  floor  with  most  satisfactory  results.  A good  deal  has  been  done 
by  the  managers  to  equip  the  schools  with  apparatus  for  kindergarten 
and  cookery,  and  several  of  them  have  provided  arrangements  for 
washing  the  pupils’  hands,  etc.,  so  that  in  nearly  every  school  there 
are  now  facilities  more  or  less  satisfactory  for  providing  for  personal 
cleanliness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  arrangements  are  not 
always  systematically  availed  of.” 

Appliances  for  physical  culture  are  not  in  existence,  even 
if  they  were  the  great  majority  of  teachers  could  not  make 
use  of  them.  There  are  a few  school  libraries,  and  in  the  large 
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town  schools  pupils  oftemget  books  to  read  from  the  conductors  Mr.  hoqan. 
without  the  existence  of  any  regular  school  library.  The 
taste  for  reading  is  not  well  developed,  and  the  teaching 
hitherto  did  not  lead  in  that  direction.  Mr.  Rogers  notes 
“There  are  practically  no  school  libraries,  anil  this  is  greatly  to  bo 
regretted,  as  the  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  educational  outlook 
is  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  acquiring  a taste  for  reading.  In  a 
few  schools  the  pupils  have  subscribed  for  a few  books  to  be  circulated 


among  themselves.”  Teachers 

A good  many  of  the  teachers  are  working  steadily,  and 
several  of  the  younger  tea-chers  recently  trained  show  a good 
deal  of  intelligence  and  aptitude,  but  several  of  the  better  class 
older  teachers  are  also  doing  well.  The  great  majority  write 
notes  for  the  day’s  work,  and  once  a teacher  begins  any 
systematic  preparation  and  feels  the  benefit  of  it  all  goes  well. 

Mr.  Rogers  writes  : — 

" The  teachers,  like  every  other  class  in  the  community,  vary  con- 
siderably in  ability  and  in  attention  to  their  duties.  A good  many 
are  really  enthusiastic  about  their  work  and  do  it  with  skill  and 
thoroughness  and  with  increasing  interest  and  pleasure.  _ Every  oppor- 
tunity for  self-improvement  is  embraced,  and  discussion  on  school 
matters  is  heartily  welcomed.  The  work  that  this  class  pf  teacher  is 
doing  is  being  more  and  move  recognised  by  the  community;  they  are 
drawing  their  school  attendances  from  an  increasingly  widening  area, 
and  lately  the  parents  of  the  pupils  presented  a teacher  with  a gold 
watch  as  a recognition  of  the  benefit  he  was  conferring  in  the  locality. 


Of  another  class  who  he  notes  : — 

“Adopted  the  profession  of  teaching  because  it  afforded  an  easy  and 
ready  way  of  gaining  a livelihood.” 


he  writes 

“ The  work  of  this  class  is  done  steadily,  but  without  enthusiasm,^ 
and  sometimes  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  A syllabus  more  or 
less  thorough  in  character  is  kept  and  notes  of  lessons  are  made,  but 
they  are  drawn  up  more  with  the  intention  of  complying  with  tne 
regulations  on  the  subject  than  with  the  intention  of  lightening  tne 
day  s labour,  or  assisting  in  making  the  lesson  brighter  and  more 
attractive.  They  are  rarely  used  when  the  teacher  is  instructing^  nis 
class,  but  are  kept  in  the  drawer  for  the  Inspector’s  information. 

Mr.  Bartley  notes  : — 

The  teachers  as  a body  are  earnest  and  hardworking,  and  they 
discharge  their  school  duties  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Preparation 
la  form  of  written  notes  for  the  day’s  work  is  becoming  moie 
general,  and  defective  supervision  of  the  written  exercises  is-  very 
seldom  to  be  met  with.” 

, 1 fear  there  is  not  much  reading  of  an  improving  character, 
''ooks  are  difficult  to  get,  and  when  there  is  not  a real  taste 
;or  reading  this  difficulty  is  not  grappled  with.  The  teachers 
Jre, always  anxious  to  attend  courses  given  by  the  Organisers, 
una  I wish  we  bad  more  of  them,  not  alone  for  the  junior 
assistant  mistresses,  but  for  several  principals  and  assistants, 
rained  and  not  trained,  particularly  in  kindergarten.  They 
(-■cognize  their  deficiencies,  and  if  correct  methods  were  made 
them  much  benefit  would  accrue.  Cases  of  deliberate 
■«gleet  and  failure  to  prepare  are.  not  common. 
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The  appointment  of  junior  assistant  mistresses  has  bee 
very  beneficial.  Mr.  Bartley  notes  : 

“ 4.  considerable  number  of  junior  assistant  mistresses  have  bee 
appointed  during  the  past  two  years.  They  have  usually  charge ... 
the  junior  standards  and  afford  useful  help  in  the  schools  m whrch  tfc 
are  employed.  Some  of  them  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  a 
monitresses  display  considerable  skill  in  handling  their  classes  at, 
promise  to  become  efficient  teachers. 

The  attendance  is  still  unsatisfactory  ; for  the  whole  Cittr 
the  average  on  rolls  for  381  schools  in  1906  was  30,306  atr 
in  attendance,  19, SOS,  giving  GO'S  for  centesimal  proportion 
The  aggregate  average  attendance  for  these  381  schools  it 
year  1905  was  -20,486.  O!  381  included  in  this  the  centesite 
proportion  was  over  70  in  only  85  schools,  six  of  these  l.ij.l 
schools  and  some  small  practically  select  schools.  184  ran? 
between  60  and  70,  103  between  50  and  60,  and  214  are  belov 
the  figure  for  all  Ireland.  Compared  with  previous  years  ft 
tendency  is  generally  downwards,  the  population  is  decrease 
and  labour  is  becoming  more  scarce,  in  addition,  the  paren,- 
are  just  as  indifferent  as  ever.  Mr.  Bartley  finds  the  same:- 
<■  The  school  attendance  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.  The  pen® 
age  of  children  in  attendance  to  the  number  on  rolls  varies  tram* 
to  70.  In  a few  schools  it  is  under  50,  and  in  one  large  school  it  »-■ 
only  been  40  during  the  past  year.  The  Compulsory  Attendance  * 
has  not  been  in  force  in  any  portion  of  this  section  of  the  circuit  sc 
I took  charge.  School  Attendance  Committees  have,  however,  In- 
formed recently  in  Drogheda  Borough,  Drogheda  Rural  and  Sr  ■ 
Rural  Districts,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  some  improvement  w 
result  from  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  during  the  coming  years. 

Committees  have  also  been  appointed  in  Dundalk  Tom. 
Dundalk  Rural  District,  and  in  another  division  of  the  Com? 
Down,  so  that  ten  committees  will  be  in  operation  from  » 
out.  The  Act  has  been  in  force  for  some  years  in  the  Conn? 
Down  portion  of  the  circuit  in  four  different  districts.  I «' 
nish  statistics  of  these  eases  : - 


District. 

i 

Act 

in  force 
since 

No.  of  ! 

Schools.  ! 

Average  for 
1903. 

Average  for  1 
1904.  | 

Average ior  | 
1905. 

1 

Averaee  for  i 
1906.  i 

Itolls. 

2 s 

3 d 

I 

2 

^ i 

p s 
S3 
< 

o 

a 2 

nl 

« 

S 5 
® a 
5,“ 

Kilted, 

3:01 

35 

2.534 

1517 

2,552 

1,818 

2,581 

1.S03 

2,541 

1,712 

Annaclcrae,  . 

12  : 00 

K 

553 

353 

533 

319 

533 

350 

525 

351 

Netvry, 

1:9* 

10 

1,924 

1.301 

1,378 

1,270 

1.830 

1,261 

1,352 

1,275 

Warrenpoint, 

11:94 

3 

350 

212 

313 

211 

313 

209 

317 

221 

Total, 

j 

I CO 

5,351 

1 

3,416 

5,231 

3,618 

i 

5,307 

3,623 

1 5,235 
1 

3,559 

Of  these  60  schools  the  centesimal  proportion  was  under1! 
in  26  in  1906,  and  in  24  in  1907.  The  statistics  of  m 
schools,  even  with  the  Act  in  force;  show’s  a gradual  decttfe  j 
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in  attendance ; the  population  is  not  falling  to  any  great  ex-  Mr.  Hw, 
tent  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  so  that  more  stringent  measures 
are  called  for  if  regular  attendance  is  to  be  secured  Ihe 
parents  become  familiar  with  loop  holes  m the  Act  and 
take  away  their  children  when  attendance  can  no  longer  be 
enforced  Any  person  found  intoxicated  or  brawling  can  be 
dealt  with  summarily  without  the  intervention  of  Committees 
or  Secretaries ; a parent  neglecting  to  send  Ins  child  to  school 
should  be  similarly  dealt  with,  and  if  such  -a  course  were 
consistently  pursued  offenders  would  become  fewer  and  fewer. 

Except  in  the  nineteen  already  referred  to  there  is  room  m 
ali  the  schools  for  every  child  of  school-going  age. 

The  children  come  to  school  at  a very  early  age  but  also  Age*  of 
leave  early.  They  are  duly  promoted  from  Infants  , and  a i i 
good  proportion  of  those  remaining  on  Rolls  are  promoted 
from  year  to  year.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  highei 
standards  are  very  poorly  represented  and  the  schools  are  prac- 
tically Infant  schools. 


Mr.  Rogers  finds  the  same  : — 

"The  numbers  in  the  senior  classes  are  diminishing,  and  in  some 
districts  in  a few  years  the  people  will  be  practically  illiterate,  in 
some  of  the  schools  there  are  practically  no  pupils  enrolled  in.  standards 
above  fourth,  and  the  attendance  in  this  standard  is  so  irregular  tiat 
but  little  progress  is  made.  The  pupils  consequently  leave  senoo 
unable  to  read  intelligently,  write  a simple  letter,  or  do  those  simp  e 
calculations  which  occur  in  everyday  experience.  I consider,  however, 
that  even  in  these  areas  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the  teacher 
is  a not  unimportant  factor  in  determining  the  regularity  ot  the 
attendance  and  the  age  at  which  the  pupil  is  withdrawn  from  school, 

and  Mi*.  Bartley  to  the  same  effect : — 

“ In  a large  number  of  country  schools  there  is  practically  no  sixth, 
standard  and  the  number  of  pupils  who  remain  for  one  year  m htth 
standard  is  generally  small.  The  cause  assigned  by  the  managers  and 
teachers  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  the  difficulty  and 
expense;  of  obtaining  labour  in  the  country  districts  owing  to  the 
decline  in  population.  The  boys  and  girls,  as  soon,  as  they  are  capable 
of  doing  any  work,  are  kept  at  home  to  assist  their  fathers  and 
mothers.” 


Except  in  the  towns  the  children  are . comfortable,  well 
clad  and  well  fed,  and  there  is  no  intense  poverty.  Among 
the  better  class  of  pupils  I notice  more  each  year  wearing 
spectacles,  but  otherwise  sight  is  good  and  the  children  are 
strong,  healthy,  and  well  developed. 

The  infants  are  getting  better  training  in  nearly  all  schools,  infants 
and  where  a second  teacher  is  in  office  we  are  securing  more 
suitable  time-table  arrangements,  including  speaking  lessons 
and  some  simple  kindergarten  work  with  action  songs.  Where 
ordinary  interest  is  taken  these  young  children  speak  out  well 
and  recite  easy  pieces,  most  of  all  when  the  teacher  has  been 
at  a course  of  kindergarten.  Apparatus  is  rather  expensive, 
but  sufficient  can  be  made  from  homely  materials.  Lists 
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should  be  drafted  showing  the  equipments  suitable  to  the 
ants  of  Schools  of  various  sizes,  with  prices  specified  for  at 
present  the  cost  of  apparatus  is  looked  upon  as -prohibitive. 

Mr.  Rogers  reports 

thlnato  get  them  to  speak  correctly  and  develop  their  intelligence, 

and  Mr.  Bartley  : — . 

“ The  training  of  the  infants  now  receives  more  attention  than  it 
l-a  i"  Je,.lv  In  schools  where  two  teachers  are  employed  the  lessons 

conversational  lessons  have  been  efficiently  given  as  regaids  the  ma 
in  which  the  infants  speak.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory 
of  National  schools  is  the  difficulty  which  we  expenence  in  1 7^  g 
net  the  children  to  speak  m such  a manner  as  to  lender  themseiv 
?ntelli«ible,  and  I have  often  been  struck  by  the  contras,  which  Amen 
can  oi*°Enelish  boys  or  girls,  whom  one  occasionally  meets  m the  schools, 

present  in  this  ripect.  If  the  conversational  lesson  trains  the  child  e. 

to  talk  clearly  and  intelligently  and  I believe  it  will,  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  our  country  schools  will  be  removed. 

As  to  reading  Mr.  Rogers  notes  : 

"In  no  subject  is  the  improvement  more  marked  thnu  in 
There  is  now  practically  no  school  m which  the  PUP1!®  ,,  b t 
not  only  fluently,  but  with  emphasis  and  expression,  end  in  tte  best 
schools  the  pupils  are  able  to  express  m their  °vni  words  the  sub  tn 
of  the  passages  they  read.  Even  m second  standard  the  art  of  read  „ 
U bring  acquired,  and  during  the  past  S 

pupils  in  this  class  were  able  to  read  creditably  passages 
S seen  before.  Many  of  the  senior  pupils  in  the  beet  schools 
reading  at  home  in  their  leisure  moments  and  are  anxious  to  b 
books  from  their  teachers  and  companions.  The  chief  defec. . o 
reading  is  the  indistinct  enunciation,  and  this  is  also  obseivabie 
their  oral  answering.  The  style  in  which  the  pieces . of  P«‘^ed 
repeated  is  also  being  improved,  and  m some  schools  they  aie  re 
intelligently  and  with  some  taste.” 

Up  to  a-  few  years  ago  there  was  but  little  active l6aCwliei* 
reading ; pupils  were  allowed  to  read  on  while  the  tea 
attempted  to  teach  writing  or  drawing  to  the  rest  of  lie 
school  and  poor  enunciation  was  let  pass.  There  is  sn 
tendency  to  keep  at  the  same  lesson  till  the  pupils  are  ten® 
perfect  .‘regardless  of  progress  or  intelligence.  Bettei  wot  , 
however,  is  now  done,  and  I think  the  almost  universal  teacu 
ing  of  singing  helps  to  develop  the  organs  of  speech. 

Arithmetic  Arithmetic  is  not  improving.  It  was  not  very  good  in  P« 
vious  years,  when  all  knew  exactly  what  they  were  to  be  ex 
amined  in,  and  the  mathematical  training  wtls  poor,  but  n 
that  application  of  the  rules  is  looked  for  the  old  methods 
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Pupils  can  often  multiply  and  divide,  but  when  the  Mr.  Hogan. 
"01  the  rule  is  not  disclosed  disaster  follows.  Mental 
Mthmetic  bs  unskilfully  managed,  the  old  “ rules  ” are  used, 
m ick  ready  methods,  utilizing  practice  and  fractions  are 
adopted  The  junior  pupils  are  getting  better  drilled  m 
tobies'  a branch  much  neglected  a few  years  ago.  Mr.  Rogers 

n0ttTVe  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  proceeding  on  more  rational  lines 
1 formerly  ancl  in  many  schools  it  affords  a valuable  mental 
vmnadum  for  the  pupils.  They  are  more  interested  m it  and  cpies- 
f T such  as  they  meet  with  in  then-  everyday  experience  are  being 
“ nearly  all  schools.  The  application  of  the  simple  rules  is 
fanaht  as  soon  as  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  grasped  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  subject," 


and  Mr.  Bartley  : — 

- In  arithmetic  very  little  progress  is  to  be  reported.  As  this  sub- 
■ i ‘ usually  taught  in  the  desks  the  blackboard  is  not  so  generally 
1 Vas  it  was  formerly  when  taught  in  drafts  on  the  floor.  The 
“ffildren  are  often  promoted  from  the  lower  standards  before  they  have 
-muted 'a  proper  knowledge  of  tables  or  before  they  can  perform  with 
fStv  and  accuracy  the  mechanical  operation  required  for  the  simple 
X ‘ When  this  happens  the  labour  involved  m teaching  the  ad- 
vanced rules  is  greatly  increased,  as  the  pupils  are  necessarily  slow  m 
their  work  and  have  their  attention  constantly  distracted  by  the  diffi- 
culties  of  mere  calculation.” 

Although  Ordnance  maps  are  in  most  schools  they  are  not  G«°ftephy. 
much  used  and  local  features  are  not  availed  of.  Pupils  ap- 
pear amused  at  being  asked  about  the  to-wnlands  and  streams 
they  know  well,  and  I rarely  find  any  use  is  made  of  Irish  in 
explaining  local  names  where  there  is  such  ample  material  to 
illustrate  natural  features  aptly  expressed.  The  "Notes” 
are  not  much  worked  up  in  geography. 


The  improved  training  of  inf-ants  in  speaking  and  expressing  Infants, 
themselves  will  undoubtedly  have  an  improving  effect.  Com- 
menced with  pupils  ten  or  twelve  years  old  the  results  are 
not  encouraging,  as  they  are  shy  and  self-conscious,  but  in- 
fants are  free  from  all  such  embarrassments,  and  without 
knowing  it  will  become  quite  expert  in  speaking  and  giving 
the  result  of  their  observations.  Mr.  Rogers  remarks  : — 

‘‘The  life  of  the  school  child  has  been  rendered  considerably  brighter. 

The  dread  of  corporal  punishment  has  passed  away  and  the  life  in 
school  has  become  easier  and  more  enjoyable  than  the  life  at  home. 

In  several  instances  T have  noticed  in  the  compositions  that  the  pupils 
welcome  a return  to  school  as  a release  from  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
farm  work  they  had  to  perform  during  their  holidays." 


Concerts  and  unpretentious  performances  are  becoming  Organization, 
more  frequent,  some  managers  deserve  great  credit  for  work- 
ing up  the  performers,  as  all  this  tends  to  brighten  the  long 
evenings  and  refine  the  pupils  and  their  parents. 

There  is  the  same  want  of  initiative  in  going  on  new  lines 
and  it  is  not  yet  well  understood  that  method  is  the  matter 
to  be  judged.  Even  if  some  new  arrangements  are  made  on 
the  time-table  they  are  retained  after  the  reason  for  them  is 
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, . P/w  flip  email  schools,  about  30,  oiganizatiou  can 

passed  away.  J ^ So  few  pupils  in  each  standard 

scarcely  be  attempted  ti,erc  are  ^ ig  & ^ 

and  even  in  eaf  1 ° p;ng  is“ found  profitable.  Grouping 
tTsTstnmbling  block  for  a long  time  the-  excuse  being  that 
m ilVwent  to  other  schools;  when  all,  however,  took  it  up 
mrents  had  to  give  in  and  now  labour  is  saved  Arithmetic 
ffune  0f  the  branches  where  grouping  » not  adva»tageou5, 
„nd  in  composition  due  grading  is  requisite.  Details  of  the 
time-table  often  show  want  of  sense  of  proportion  and  there 
H tendency  to  waste  valuable  time  at  what  could  be  done 
at  home,  vii..  home  lessons  doing  arithmetic  te*. 

books  dictation  and  transcription.  Mi.  Rogers  notices  also 
a tendency  in  this  direction  to  curtail  the  hours  of  instruction. 

Of  other  branches  there  is  not  much  to  note.  Singing  is 
making  progress  and  the  infants  quickly  master  easy  songs, 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  really  easy  songs  for  them  ; m the  higher 
standards  attendance  becomes  irregular  and  the  style  falls  of, 
rough,  loud  singing  is  allowed.  Mr.  Rogers  observes 

“Vocal  music  is  taught  in  practically  all  schools,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  instruction  tlrS  school  is  usually  divided  into  two  groups. 
Considering  the  material  at  the  teacher’s  disposal  very  fair  results  are 
obSned  iS  the  junior  gronp,  but  in  the  senior  group  little  more  than 
the  programme  in  Fifth  Standard  is  attempted  and  very  pupils 
leaveP  school  able  to  read  a simple  piece  of  music  m eithei  the  stafi  or 
tonic  sol-fa  notation.  The  subject,  however,  considerably  brightens  the 
school  life  and  is  most  popular  with  the  pupils. 


Elementary  science  is  not  making  any  substantial  progress. 
Teachers,  even  recently  trained,  are  not  sufficiently  at  homem 
the  subject  and  do  not  allow  the  pupils  to  handle  the  appa- 
ratus, whence  all  the  time  goes  in  awkward  attempts  at  weigh- 
ing from  mere  want  of  expertness.  Mr.  Rogers  writes 

“ In  elementary  science  hut  little  ground  is  covered  and  the  install 
tion  in  the  subject  partakes  too  much  of  a lecture.  The  apparatus  are 
not  kept  sufficiently  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  and  though  the 
pupil  can  tell  how  an  experiment  ought  to  be  done,  I frequently  find 
that  he  is  unable  to  do  it  himself  when  the  apparatus  are  handed  to 
him.  In  very  few  schools  is  deftness  in  handling  the  instruments 
acquired.” 

Object  lessons  are  nearly  in  the  same  category,  the  real 
point  is  missed,  pupils  are  told  several  facts,  do  not  handle 
the  subject  or  use  their  faculties  to  find  out  something  and  so 
lose  interest,  the  whole  lesson  becomes  irksome  to  teacher  and 
pupils.  If  they  were  given  up  altogether  very  little  would  bp 
lost.  Nature  lessons  in  the  same  manner — the  older  teachers 
have  had  no  training  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Rogers  re- 
marks : — 

“Object  lessons  are  rarely  given  eflectively.  They  are  generally 
over  the  heads  of  the  children  and  in  this  district  are  of  very  little 
educational  value.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a mistake  to  require  the  jnnieir 
assistant  mistress,  who  is  the  least  qualified  teacher  in  the  Board’s 
service,  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  this  most  difficult  subject.  I 
think  that  the  duty  ought  to  devolve  on  the  principal." 
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Monitors  are  now  appointed  only  in  the  better  class  of  M>'-  Hooan. 
schools  under  responsible  teachers,  so  that  their  training  is  Monitors, 
property  attended  to  and  failures  at  the  end  of  their  courses 
are  rare.  They  generally  go  to  a Training  College,  where 
their  previous  experience  in  practical  teaching  enables  them 
to  profit  considerably  from  the  instruction  they  receive. 

Mathematics  as  an  extra  is  not  taught  in  many  schools,  Mathematics. 
Irish  in  a large  number.  Cookery  is  becoming  more  common. 

I have  still  to  urge  the  need  of  a small  equipment  grant  to  °°  ery' 
start  with,  -iO-s.  or  60s.  for  each  school  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  provide  a cooking  stove  and  necessary  apparatus. 

Since  such  a grant  was  given  freely . too  freely,  for  elementary 
science  it  cannot  consistently  be  withheld  for  such  an  emi- 
nently practical  useful  branch  as  cookery.  The  Organizers 
are  in  office  to  show  how  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  the 
teachers  are  all  willing  and  the  pupils  delight  in  it.  This 
small  financial  aid  would  render  it  universally  taught.  Indeed 
a good  deal  of  the  grammar,  geography,  elementary  science, 
and  object  lessons  might  be  profitably  replaced  by  cookery. 

Only  twelve  evening  schools  -were  in  operation  last  session ; Evening 
mv  colleagues  report  favourably  on  all  but  one.  The  number  Schools, 
is ‘not  likely  to  increase.  Mr.  Bartley  notes 

••  There  were  six  evening  schools  in  operation  during  the  past  ses- 
sion, and  with  one  exception  they  were  efficiently  conducted.  The 
teachers,  however,  constantly  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December  the  attendance  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  after  Christmas 
the  pupils  begin  to  leave  and  it  is  only  by  offering  bribes  in  the  form 
of  prizes  that  a sufficient  number  can  be  retained  to  the  end  of  the 
session  to  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain  the  grant.” 

Unless  some  specially  attractive  work  is  taken  up  pupils 
will  not  become  interested,  and  in  the  town  Technical  Schools 
are  in  existence  to  provide  instruction  in  all  possible  subjects 
for  artisans  and  young  tradesmen  who  wish  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

In  conclusion  I have  to  give  prominent  mention,  as  in  my 
last  Beport,  to  the  urgent  need  of  efficient  means  for  pro- 
moting regular  attendance.  Compulsory  attendance  should 
be  taken  up  in  a few  counties  year  by  year,  and  far  more 
stringent  measures  are  called  for. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office, 
Dublin. 


James  F.  Hogan, 

Senior  Inspector. 
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Enniskillex. 


Gentlemen, 

• , nations  X beg  to  submit  the 

In  accordance  with  0f  which  I have 

following  report  on  the  Enniskillen  L ncun 

ha<l  charge  since  its  {"/part  of  County  Fermanagh, 

The  circuit  melucles  the  * A border,  a considerable 

two  schools  in 

“iles  in^a^n  and  has  charge  of  the  eastern  section. 

, i ,f  a.snnia  is  377—3  model  schools  in 
The  total  number  of  L n.  schools,  1 Monas- 

Bnniskillen.  o Convent  sc  ■■  • The  distribution  of  the 

tery  school,  and  362  0^TnSv  wUh  the  density  of  the  popula- 
sehools  corresponds  very  J ite  too  numerous.  Most 

tion . but  m main  caseb  ■ y 7^,,  few  exceptions  the 

of  the  schools  V*™** iXn  too  low  and  the 

floor  space  is  &u£kc£nt,j  satisfaetoi-y  system  of  ventilation, 
windows  too  small  to  allow  a satisfactory  ig  old  an4 

Tn  many  of  the  _n°n-^?te  ■ ® tg  olassroom  has  seldom 

scanty,  and,  wheio  leqmsit  , P two-roomed  vested 

been  provided  for  each  tecta  ™entially  different 

houses  were  planned  for  . t>  sman  gallery  is  unsuitable.  . 
from  that  now  prevailing,  smau . ^ . fte  ^ 

The  vested  houses  have  PkyfP»™ ndp  defective  ones.  Some 
vested  houses  have  often  nei  Z„je  . the  majority  pre- 

of  the  playgrounds  show 

sent  a neglected  appearance nicely  arranged 
walls  too  frequently '™"aei  nmmtffla  ^ ckMli. 

premises  impracticable.  > and  flower  cultivation,  to 

ness  are  now  provided  m all  schools,  ana  imwc 

S extent  at  least  is 

mment  cases  of  Jl  Fermanagh : Tioughros  awl 

Tav^nvinshinagh  jin ' Leitrim  ; T^foyle 

has  promised. 

£ " now  taking  steps,  to  provide  proper  accommodation 
The  question  of  the  closets  is  very  importot. 
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ouiiiliuies,  owing  to  their  weight,  not  replaced  immediately.  Mr.  w.  J. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  managers  and  teachers  often  state  that  M'C'ukhich. 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  men  to  do  such  work.  In  lion-vested 
schools  the  closets  are  sometimes  too  near  the  house,  the  pits 
are  usually  too  small,  and  the  drainage  defective.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  case  of  rural  schools  the 
system  of  removable  buckets  would  be  preferable  if  daily 
Nealljn„  could  be  ensured.  It  would  obviate  the  incon- 
venience of  having  a festering  cesspool  in  a corner  of  the  play- 
ground. 

In  verv  few  schools  is  there  a systematic  arrangement  for 
providing  fuel;  in  some  places  the  parents  subscribe,  in  others 
the  pupils  bring  sods  of  turf — iu  both  eases  the  teacher 
usually  supplements  the  supply. 


Mr.  Stokes  reports  as  follows  : — 

••  In  this  section  there  are  178  ordinary  ami  8 P.L.U.  Notional  schools.  H d 

Of  the  former  15  arc  vested  in  the  Commissioners  and  44  m trustees.  iae8. 
The  attendance  in  the  great  majority  of  these  schools  ties  between  20  and  r 
have  more  than  50  pupils,  while  16  have  an  attendance  of  less 
than  20  The  buildings  X have  classified  as  follows: — Very  good,  25; 

'■ood  59;  fair,  42:  middling,  12;  bad,  28;  very  bad,  14;  while  in  three 
cases  there  are  no  schoolrooms  proper. 

In  most  cases  the  space  accommodation  is  ample,  but  in  18  in- 
stances I have  marked  it  inadequate.  In  six  of  the  latter  active  steps 
are  being  taken  to  provide  more  room  for  the  children.  There  are  78 
two-teacher  schools,  while  class-rooms  are  to  be  found  in  but  21.  This 
is  a serious  defect,  and  there  seems  little  prospect  at  present  of  effecting 
an  improvement  in  this  respect.  Managers  will  not  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  placing  even  a wooden  partition  across  large  rooms.  Eleven 
schools  are  returned  as  " unnecessary  ” (Rule  179c),  while  by  amalga- 
matin"  a number  of  small  schools  the  educational  work  of  the  section 
might  be  rendered  more  efficient. 

In  seven  schools  the  furniture  is  very  good;  m 63  it  is  good;  ui  o7 
fair;  iu  51  bad.  Thirty-seven  schools  have  been  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus for  teaching  elementary  science,  but  it  is  taught  in  only  27 
The  maps  necessary  to  teach  the  programme  in  geography  are  provided 
in  nearly  all  schools,  but  the  minimum  is  seldom  exceeded. 

-■  Only  ill  a few  schools  is  there  any  attempt  at  graduating  the  desks 
for  the” children  of  different  ages,  or  at  providing  kindergarten  desks. 

All  the  schools  of  the  section  have  some  sort  of  lavatory  arrangements, 
and  an  improvement  is  being  made  in  this  respect. 

“ In  the  matters  of  taste  and  cleanliness  there  lias  been  a distinct 
advance.  Teachers  become  so  accustomed  to  their  surroundings  that 
after  a while  even  glaring  defects  pass  unnoticed  until  pointed  out. . 

I sometimes  ask  them  to  look  round  the  school-room  or  to  come  with 
me  and  examine  the  grounds  with  a stranger’s  eye,  and  not  inure - 
quentl;y  they  have  acknowledged  that  this  new  view  is  a revelation 
to  them.  In  every  school  window  (lowers  are  now  to  he  seen,  and  shrubs 
and  flowers  are  planted  in  the  grounds  of  several.  There  is  also  an 
improvement  in  the  neatness,  manners,  and  deportment  of  the 
children. 

**  Forty -seven  schools  have  no  playgrounds;  10  of  tins  others  have  had 
ones. 

“The  heating  arrangements  are  not  satisfactory  in  more  than  ono- 
fourth  of  the  schools.  Generally  turf  is  the  only  fuel  available,  and 
the  supply  is  seldom  sufficient.  The  children  bring  some,  but  most  of 
the  expense  of  providing  it  falls  on  the  teacher.” 
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Mr.  Honan  repoits  . t0uk,  but  from  tire  rough  and 

■■  This  section  is  over-supplied  * large  number  of  schools  will 

hilly  nature  of  the  cormtry  .an^u  ^ ^ o£  a school,  whereas 

ii'XryVcSs  there  ere  too  nrany.  seotiou. 

schools,  the  furniture  is  o the  “°?m6ntB36  regards  maps  blackboards, 
"Generally  speaking,  the  equipn  ^ be  ieacrlbed  as  unsatis- 

and  easels  is  steadily  improni^  1 of  these  articles  as  com. 

factory,  the  explanation .to™ u Vaud  the  teachers  provide  them 
pared  with  the  cost  ot  tuuntuie 

from  their  own  resources.  exceptions,  kept  in  fairly  good  repair, 

repairs  u’too  common,  even  m the  case  of 

"ttU ,7  kd^  ^ the‘to?rr 

Lime-washing  is  regularly  done,  » ^tivated  for  window  decoration,  and 
scrubbed.  Flowers,  as  a rule,  £ouDa  in  every  school.  There  is 

some  substitute  for  a . the  rooms  a more  attractive  ap- 

little  evidence  however  of  effort  to  g™ g ^ ^ waus. 

Pe"rGeimX  the  terhers'have  responded  well  to  official  represents. 

lions  in  regard  to  these  ^ reference  to  the  keeping  oi  the 

“This  much  cannot  be  said  w attractive  appearance 

grounds,  which,  as  a rule,  do  not  to  t!le  schools  and 

Se^^sTruttrif  th^did  plant  flowers  in  plots  they  would  be 

P““ ' TImKiuitary  condition  of  the “°th  Sufficient' fceqtteiicy, 
in  vested  schools  the  «o  u ‘In  non-vested  schools  matters  we 

and  are  scarcely  ever  deoior?J“e  aire  are  no  closets,  and  it  is  diffl- 
“"that  the  Senfo^Sow  up  with  due  regard  to  delicacy  and 

to  observance  of  decencies A/in  many  localities  insufficient.  It 

“ The  heating  of  the  schools  andar.  ana  not  by  the  need,  kites 

year,  -d  "dn^mrtrents?S’tS 

r cohort  of  their  W" 

Mr.  Honan  notes  that  there  are,  under  Buie  179  (c),  7 un- 
necessary schools  in  his  section. 

The  l«h„»  .» 

fully,  and  though  a consideiab  P P exceptions,  indus- 

ports  higher  than  fair,  they  are,^  ^ lauda;ble  anxiety  for  the 

mous  amyX.fk0OTns  Weekly  prospective  schemes  of 
progress  of  then  pupiib.  records  universal, 

worl  are  each  da, 

but  the  notebook  with  worn  p P , f An  extempore 

has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  all  *berenoe  W 

sr  fitaar  .s^tSra sits 

Sucto  swTbe’ definite,  and  that  every  lesson  should  have 
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■i  tangible  aim,  and  that  this  can  only  be  affected  by  the  teacher  Mr.  w.  J. 
having  a clear  conception  of  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  how  M'Cumtuok. 
lie  is  going  to  do  it.  Various  causes  contribute  to  prevent  or 
hamper  regulat  and  systematic  preparation  outside  school 
hours.  Many  have  farming  operations  to  attend  to,  and  many 
are  compelled  to  travel  considerable  distances  going  to  and 
returning  from  school.  They  have  always  shown  a strong 
desire  to  attend  organizer’s  classes,  even  when  so  doing  in- 
volved much  sacrifice.  Speaking  generally,  however,  home 
study  is,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  a weak  point. 

The  appointment  of  junior  assistant  mistresses  is  calculated 
to  be  a °'reat  boon  to  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  35 
to  50.  Most  of  them  are  anxious  to  improve  their  position  by 
being  promoted  to  assistantships  or  by  gaining  admission  to  a 
training  college.  Few  of  them  had  till  quite  recently 
any  special  training  for  their  work,  and  their  methods 
often  lacked  that  lucidity  of  explanation,  skilful  continuity, 
and  varied  resource  which  compel  the  attention  and  main- 
tain the  interest  of  young  children.  A considerable  number 
attended  Organizers’  classes  in  kindergarten  and  manual  in- 
struction, which  were  lately  held  in  Enniskillen,  Belturbet, 
and  Clones,  and  a marked  improvement  in  their  efficiency  is 
expected. 

Beth  my  colleagues  report  a slight  falling  off  in  the  at-  Attendance 
tendance.  Emigration  and  a low  percentage  of  marriages  are 
given  as  the  outstanding  causes.  There  is  no  appreciable  ten- 
dency, except  in  a few  isolated  localities,  towards  increased 
regularity.  In  some  places  there  were  outbreaks  of  diph- 
theria, measles,  whooping  cough,  and  scarlatina.  Typhoid 
fever  prevailed  near  Manorhamilton  toward  the  end  of  last 
summer.  A mild  type  of  influenza  was  common  during  part 
of  the  winter.  The  Compulsory  Act  is  in  force  only  in  the 
towns  of  Enniskillen,  Belturbet,  Cavan,  and  Cootehill,  and  in 
the  rural  districts  of  Enniskillen,  Lisnaskea  East,  and  Lis- 
naskea  West.  The  number  of  attendances  in  the  schools  in 
the  town  of  Enniskillen  in  1907  exceeded  the  number  in  1906 
by  3,179. 

Children  who  live  near  the  school  are  frequently  enrolled 
at  three  years  of  age , those  who  live  at  a distance  from  four  to 
six.  Cases  occur  in  which  the  child  does  not  appear  at  school 
till  after  he  has  reached  seven  ; at  twelve  they  begin  to  drop 
away,  and  few,  except  in  the  towns,  remain  beyond  fourteen. 

The  parents  in  the  rural  districts  are  all  of  the  farmer  class, 
and,  as  a rule,  avail  themselves  of  all  the  help  their  children 
can  give.  At  busy  seasons  the.  senior  pupils  are  to  a large 
extent  withdrawal  from  the  schools,  and  when  the  pressure  of 
work  is  over  they  are  often  laggard  in  returning. 

The  operation  of  rule  127  ( b ) has  lowered  the  recorded 
average  attendance  of  boys. 

In  schools  brought  under  this  rule  the  boys  under  seven 
years  of  age  are  in  many  cases  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  ad- 
jacent girls’  school.  They  remain  in  the  boys’  school,  but 
their  attendance  is  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  averages. 
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i i ,1*1,  f.hp  uumls  is  (rood.  Epidemics  occur, 

The  general  health  ■ P n’Jorary.  In  and  around  Bawn- 

but  they  are  sporadic  ^ 1 J years  ago  and  became 

boy  enteric  fever  ai  peai^^aom^  Spectacles  are  rarely 

endemic  Ey^gh  ^ b {be  school  work  on  normal 
seen.  H «<u>  inlur> be  s0  sl0w  as  to  escape  notice 
vision  its  developmcn  X children  have  a tendency  to 
during  school-going  age -to  "Ucn  they  are  writing, 
keep  the  lace  quite  to  ‘ b 0j  ba°'S  is.  I believe,  abanc- 
Tlie  constant  carryi'ta  K,  oftell  gfled  with  books,  and  a 

fill  practice.  These  o and  across  the  chest  cannot  but 
tight  strap  over  one  = n<jt  unusual  to  see  a pupil  trying 

tolo  toough^  dEll  exercises  with  a well-filled  satchel 

swinging  at  his  skle. 

, infants  still  admits  of  much  improve- 
The  training  ot  tl  ■ formai  lessons,  too  few  games, 

ment.  Theie  are  too  - ipbe  object  lesson  could  be 
too  little  tactful ,®gting  ^ In  one-teacher  schools  sufficient 
made  more  mteiestine-  work.  In  schools  with  an 

time  cannot  be  spaie  , -q  b ys  jn  the  hands  of  the 

t wm  i, 

junior  assistant  n isi  - become  trained  and  acquire  «- 
effected  in  apparatus  for  the  teaching  ol 

egavtentalanual  insJcLn  is  rather  common. 

Stok®.S  ; o£  y0ung  children  have  been  greattj 

■•Ihe  teaching  and been  toll  in  several  schools  that  from  tl,e 

STSe  Utt^  Headers  r^e  E tim  hands  of  the  to 

people'were  to*  ^1""^  “CV-  to 

in  the  tub  the  work  was  distastetU.  « Tlie  little  Jacts 

Sg^Sl  ifoutsttcLrAen8!  cal!  for  volunteers  0 

K'.¥“  siodr‘-he?eBtSe  are  two  teachers  some  kindergarten  ooeupv 
trends  “ed':‘and  generally  a branch 

bright  eyes  when  a favourite  topic  is  touched  upon. 

Mr.  Honan  in  his  report  on  the  eastern  section  says 

• ■ The  training  and  instruction  of  infants  are  far  bom  aa*is*a°*?'i' 
In  the  large  number  of  one-teacher  schools  they  get  but  MW*  »tte- 
tiou.  In  two-teacher  schools  the  infants  are  much  better  ta  ji 
formerly  In  English,  arithmetic,  object  lessons,  singm0»  a 
iu  “thev  are,  as  a"  rule,  well  instructed;  but  in  action  to-  ““ 
drill,  games,  cud  kindergarten — other  than  paper-folding 

“ ‘^Outefdf'the  convent  schools  there  are  scarcely  anJ 
rooms  with  proper  equipment  for  infant  training.  In  the  v . m ‘I. ( j. 
of  schools  there  arc  no  special  desks,  and  the  equipment  is  1 
paper  for  folding  and  to  bricks. 
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■■  Tlie  kindwgarteu  ' gifts  ' are  rarely  met  with  ; trays  and  eluys  ior  Mr.  W 
modelling  are  practically  unknown.  The  teachers  too,  especially  M‘Ouktoc;k. 
junior  assistant  mistresses  and  others  not  recently  trained  are  poorly  — 
qualified  for  the  higher  training  of  infants." 

Nearlv  nue-sixth  ol  the  schools  are  classed  " excellent  " or  hiotidency. 
••very  good.”  about  twenty  "middling"  or  "bad,”  the 
others  in  nearly  equal  numbers  as  “ good  " or  “ fair.”  In 
schools  classed  " good  ” or  better  there  is  marked  evidence  of 
increased  intelligence.  Most  of  the  others  show  at  least  a 
feeble  attempt  towards  more  effective  mental  cultivation,  but. 
the  teachers  are  still  too  numerous  who  substitute  instruction 
for  educatiou,  and  waste  time  pouring  information  into  the 
ears  of  their  pupils,  neglecting  to  arouse  their  mental  activi- 
ties, to  set  them  to  observe  and  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
draw  their  own  inferences.  Generally  the  answering  of  the 
children  is  becoming  readier  and  more  complete,  their  ap- 
pearance smarter,  and  their  bearing  more  ix>lite.  Their 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  now  taught 
in  every  school,  must  lead  to  better  kept  homes. 

Heading  may  be  considered  satisfactory  as  to  fluency  and  Heading, 
intelligence.  The  introduction  of  the  story  book  has  pro- 
minently contributed  to  this  result  by  inducing  the  children 
to  voluntary  effort.  Sufficient  attention,  however,  is  not  paid 
to  intonation  and  phrasing — skilled  teaching  is  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  acquisition  of  these  factors  in  finished  recita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stokes  remarks  under  this  head  : — 

“In  no  subject,  I think,  has  the  advance  been  so  marked  as  in  read- 
ing ; and,  further,  this  advance  has  been  carried  into  the  home  life 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  to  find 
the  parents  reading  these  interesting  books  at  home  with  just  as  much 
appreciation  as  the  children.” 

The  pupils,  as  a rule,  get  sufficient  exercises  under  the  head  Composition, 
of  "composition,”  but  this  title  is  not  unfrequently  mislead- 
ing. There  is  too  little  original  work.  The  lessons  on  health 
and  habit's  and  the  object  lessons  supply  the  material  for  the 
majority  of  the  exercises,  and  these  seldom  call  for  more  than 
an  effort  of  memory.  An  inspection  of  them  often  reveals  so 
much  similarity  that  it  is  plain  the  pupils  deserve  little  credit 
for  the  arrangement  or  even  the  formation  of  the  sentences ; 
in  some  instances  they  have  undoubtedly  been  dictated. 

Spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammatical  construction  require 
closer  check  and  more  systematic  correction . 


Geography  is  recovering  from  the  blight  it  suffered  for  some  Geography, 
years.  The  local  map  and  a.  globe  are  in  nearly  every  school, 
though  they  are  not  so  much  used  as  is  desirable.  The  sug- 
gestions in  the  “ Notes  for  Teachers  ” do  not  receive  adequate 
attention.  The  introductory  stages  are  the  least  effectively 
taught.  Many  of  the  teachers,  especially  those  long  in  ser- 
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. . v,-  „ test-book  lists  and  map-pointing. 

Mr.w.J.  vice,  show  a strong  ^Jfial  centres,  and  commercial  routes 
m-Cusbick.  physical  features,  ndustuai  ceuuc  , 

— are”  sometimes  well  known. 

Arithmetic  is,  on  the  '^^^ian'they ' ~ 
Amin^oe.  The  principles  are  bettu  vtj  notatiou  are  less  empirically 
time  ago.  Numtratio  * u taught  from  a concrete 
treated,,  ami  ^c“fs,Ji,.ulntion  is5  also  advancing,  but  the 
standpoint.  Me"*a L.  ^ text-book  for  questions  and  thus 
teacher  is  prone  to  »U>  ' * thu  exercise  should  possess, 

squanders  much  of  the  • - much  ground  covered 

5 «i-  — “ - ■ 

tical  nature. 


•al  nature.  ....  , , , 

i • to  nf  thi*  nroeramme  do  not  call  lor  detailed 
The  other  subjects  ol  tt  t p g d Qbjeot  lessons  are 

remarks.  Penmanship  1 g g ald't  scheme  for  rural  schools 
carried  on  with  fair  skill-the  Beam  ■ ^ few  cageg  where 

is  being  gradually  adopte  . T Singing  usuaUy 

elementary  science  is  ettecti  j aud  me  ot  the 

forms  part  of  the  course  programme  is  efficiently 

other  large  schools  the  whole  ^ ^ Me  wdl 

covered ; in  the  oidina  y shown  on  the  modulate 

rendered,  but  equal  prop*. “te  whl,  fair-in  some  in- 
and  time  charts,  ^^ng  s on  t^  ^ ^ ruler  and  rubber 
stances  it  is  very  good  exre stre  ^ seldom  taught  collec- 

is  a prominent  defect,  ^eed  ^ age  at  which  they 

tivcly,  but  the  girls  oon^d  8.^  knJvledge  except  in  the 
leave,  acqune  a satistacto^  p almost  wholly  confined 

case  of  cutting-out.  Physic*!  dul 1 « ^ the  aid  ol 
to  those  exercises  which  can  bejuw*  to  be  geen  in  a tw 

apparatus.  Dumb-bells  and  v ^ Hygiene  are  common, 

schools.  Lessons  on  P „ „ strong  attraction;  too 

and  where  judiciously  given  po  subject  as  a reading 

many  teachers  are  disposed  to  The  giris  take 

s-S*  4 

tastes  of  the  teacher. 

The  new  scheme  of  he^XTwifl  a^ays^t 

tically  every  school.  the  two-teacher  schools 

rUn^W^^aSiSS^lS 

to  at  the  same  tune.  By  a ...  b"th  In  this  cir- 

cuit  °the  ''cmvent '^chools^alone  Lve  a teacher  for  each 
standard.  , 

There  are  no  pupil  teachers  under  the  new .scl  There  are 
M,mlt"rs’&t"  only  three-  all  in  model  ^ook-nrfe^ the  R beffl 


Penmanship* 

Object 

Lossons- 

Klemeutary 

Science. 

Singing* 


Drawing. 

Needlework. 

Physical  Drill 


Hygiene  aud 
temperance. 


Cookery. 


Organization. 
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t0  jts  efficiency  can  yet  be  formulated.  The  general  train-  Mr.  w.  j. 
iflc  js  of  a satisfactory  character,  and  the  regulations  as  to  M'Cuktock. 
"Criticism  Lessons”  are,  as  a rule,  faithfully  carried  out. 

Ihe  teacher's  remarks  might  sometimes  be  of  a more  helpful 
nature. 


Hr.  Stokes  remarks  : — 

The  criticism  lessons  are  appreciated  by  all;  indeed  i think  they 
....  :ust  lts  useful  lor  the  teacher  as  for  the  monitor.  In  almost  every 
-stance  I duel  the  necessity  for  a scientific  arrangement  as  regards 
-lenience  and  method  in  the  case  of  the  criticism  lessons  helps  to  make 
the  teachers  precise  and  systematic  in  the  entire  school  work.  There  is 
-o  doubt  oi  their  beneficial  influence  on  the  monitors.  They  arc  no 
iomter  the  aimless  happy-go-lucky  young  people  of  former  days,  but 
take  a pride  in  preparing  and  delivering  their  weekly  criticism  lessons. 

■ The  note  books  and  arrangements  are  usually  good.  The  increased 
confidence  in  themselves  and  loss  of  sclf-consciousness  are  very  apparent 
in  rural  schools. 

Alatkematics  is  taught  in  forty  schools,  Irish  in  eleven,  Extra 
French  and  Latin  in  one  each.  The  course  in  algebra,  b™»che8. 
oeoiuetry,  and  mensuration  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
■5th  standard  programme.  The  pupils  leave  school  at  such  an 
early  age  that  instruction  in  the  higher  courses  of  mathe- 
matics is  not  likely  to  be  extensive.  Irish  is  not  the  ver- 
nacular in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  and  the  teaching  is  yet 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  easier  text-books  and  very 
simple  lessons  in  fin  TYlo-b  TMpeac. 

There  are  20  Evening  schools  in  the  circuit.  My  col-  Evening 
leagues,. in  whose  charge  they  are,  report  that  they  are  greatly  schools 
appreciated  in  their  respective  localities  and  perform  much 
useful  work.  It  appears  that  many  of  the  pupils  intend  to 
emigrate,  and  before  leaving  the  country  they  wish  to  revive 
or  extend  their  former  acquaintance  with  subjects  they  had 
learned  years  ago  in  the  day  school.  The  usual  advanced  sub- 
jects taken  up  are  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration, 
and  "Health  and  Habits.”  Mr.  Stokes  says  that  the  last- 
mentioned  was  a favourite  in  the  past  session  and  that 
manuals  on  Hygiene  were  read  and  discussed  with  much  in- 
terest. In  some  cases  Irish  was  taken  up.  Coa  school  was 
awarded  prizes  in  this  subject  by  the  National  Board. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

W.  J.  M'Cuin'X'Ock. 


The  Secretaries, 
Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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July  1st,  UKJb. 


Gentlemen,  instructions,  1 beg  leave  to 

In  accordance  with  J,  , 0ls  o£  the  Omagh  Circuit, 
submit  a general  report  on  ded  the  30th  o£  June,  1906. 

inspected  duiTiig  the  sehor  y ^ County  Tyrone,  with  the 

This  circuit  coincides not  include  the  projections 

following  exceptions  . fkstledere  ; while,  011  the  other 

north  o£  Strabaue  and  v\  s ^ o humps  of  County 

hand,  it  does  include  the  Lough  Neagh  for  a short 

Fermanagh ; it  follows  the  bhu  e or  T- - S finaUy>  it  taB  one 

distance  into  the  CO*mg  ^ a “ which  the  County  London- 
The  total  number  of  schools  is  . 


Tyrone, 
Fermanagh , 
Armagh , . 

Londonderry , 


From  an  educational  point 

matters  calling  for  notice  a-  exceptions  worth 

people  are  mainly  in  Armagh  and  some  indos- ; 

mentioning  being  +i1PBneonle  are  comparatively  pros- 1 

tries  in  East  Tyrone ; that  the  people  are  f ^ jnJ  , 

perous;  that  the  count. ry  is  ^ “ re  mile  (119  h 

a-syr/t : 
-asjsj®sw.  ”*«“  fc"",s  ” ““r”"* : 

mild.  the.  A.  or  western  section:  , 


mild.  fimnit  ore  the  A,  or  western  section:  , 

The  sections  ot  the  Circuit  aie  w ■ > ,. (Roughly 

the  B,  or  eastern,  and  my  own  sl*c  ‘ thKmj,h  Sixfflilt- 
speaking,  a line  drawn  f ro“  f g* ge* tions  although  the  lotto 
Ko°Ua  SStion  to  the  south-west  along  the  Cloghu 

been  in  charge  of  Mr.. 

iVHl  fni]t*n  somewhat  into  arreais,  w -r  _ve  xnyseH 

1st  of  April.  1906. 
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A»  tile  population  of  the  County  Tyrone  is  150,000,  and  the  Dr.  u.  M. 
average  number  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  is  -23,000,  the  Bmtt- 
supply  of  schools  is  even  move  than  usually  liberal— the  Iium-  Sch,«i~ 
tier  returned  for  the  entire  county  being  362.  This  allows  one  accoimmidn- 
sehool  for  each  110  of  the  population  and  each  64  children  on  li,>" 
rolls.  For  Ireland  generally  the  average  number  on  rolls  per 
school  is  85.  and  for  Ulster  generally,  84.  These,  it  should 
he  observed,  are  the  respective  numbers  on  rolls:  for  the 
average  attendance  the  corresponding  figures  are  : 

Tyrone jp 

Ireland.  .......  57 

Ulster, 36 

In  England  the  average  number  on  rolls  per  school  is  300, 
the  average  attendance  250 ; in  Scotland  the  average  number 
on  rolls  per  school  is  250,  the  average  attendance  216. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in  Irish  education  on  which  Multiplication 
more  erroneous  notions  are  entertained  than  on  the  subject  of  of  schools, 
small,  and  as  many  think,  unnecessary  schools.  Quite  re- Erroneous 
cently  a manager  formulated  to  me  his  view,  that  for  the  notions  on  the 
amalgamation  or  grouping  of  small  schools  there  is  no  justifi-  snl’iect 
cation  except  an  economical  one — in  fact,  a saving  of  public 
money ; which  in  itself  appears  to  be  regarded  as  a serious 
grievance  on  the  taxpayer.  For  this  view  there  is,  of  course, 
no  foundation.  If  our  schools  were  already  distributed  on  the 
English  or  Scotch  scale  the  expense  would  probably  be  in 
some  respects  less;  but  the  change  from  smaller  to  larger 
schools  would  in  the  first  instance  almost  certainly  increase 
the  outlay,  e.c/.,  in  building  grants.  Then  again  it  is  frequently 
stated  that  large  schools  are  in  Ireland  out  of  the  question, 
owing  to  the  sparseness  of  population  and  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  country.  A glance  at  a map  of  Scotland, 
especially  the  western  side,  would  at  once  show  the  weakness 
of  the  latter  argument ; and  a,  glance  at  a map  showing  the 
distribution  of  population,  the  weakness  of  the  former.  From 
this  latter  map  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  no  entire  county 
111  Ireland,  and  only  two  smnll  portions  of  counties  (one  in 
Mayo,  the  other  in  Wicklow),  where  the  population  is  under 
5fi  to  the  square  mile;  while  more  than  one-half  of  Scotland 
is  in  this  condition.  The  most  sparsely  populated  county 
m Ireland  (Meath)  has  74  persons  to  the  square  mile;  while 
in  Scotland  there  are  fourteen  counties  with  less  than  74  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile,  from  Tfoxburgh  with  73  down  to  In- 
verness with _2I  and  Sutherland  with  10'6. 

Again,  it  is  frequently  said  that  we  cannot  have  large 
schools  owing  to  differences  of  creed.  Brit  this  cannot  be  a 
lahd  reason.  Minister  and  Connaught  have  less  admixture  of 
creed  than  many  parts  of  Fmgland  or  Seotland,  and  yet  in 
. nnster  and  Connaught  the  numbers  on  rolls  per  school  are 
Only  Si  and  78  respectively. 
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v__  na nope  which  have  produced  the 
Whatever  may  be  the  be  the  ifective  ones. 

multiplication  o * ’ me  to  ^he  conclusion  that  it  is  due 

The  causes  My  own  expel  itne  b fact  that  the  manage- 

ofjthi,  to  three  causes  mainly. ■ ^wt,  “ “enot  to  localities,  but  to 

meat  of  schools  has  ^ individuals  who,  by  the 

individuals,  and,  as  < . , u„jy  impelled  to  seek  the 

nature  of  then:  office  are  *tto^nd]'  that  in  con*- 

segregation  of  *^,el ® ..  jjave'  been  confounded  with,  and 

quence  educations  ■■  ..  . every  clergyman  (naturalh 

lost  in.  ecclesiastical  amis  ° that  ^ ° ^.s  it  a point  of 

and  loyally,  hcmj*  lisP°mrish  as  generously  equipped  as  to 
honour  to  hand  on  his  pansn  a s it.  This  view  has 

f h°°  WMvPvemesafnted  to  me  twice  by  managers  within  the 
been  forcibly  leprese  that  the  parents,  having  been 

last  few  months.  1 „pr, orations  excluded  from  any  control 
with  few  exceptions  for  0 , . j opportunity  to  regard 

over  the  schools  have  had  no  tmmng  or  PP  , ^ 

Im  to  ** «. 

nMTOW, temporary,  and  selfish  convenience, 
iwtni  creed  fio  far  as  the  laity  ore  \“tter  hT  my  Experience. 

,wt,“  At  K 

four  little  schools,  eac  m d presbYterian  management.  1 
alternately  under  E.O.  a,  ^ -schoolS|  which  are  distant 

examined  the  rolls  of  two  .fifths  The  numbers  on 

from  one  another  one .note  and  four  ^ ^ 

rolls  were  respectively  66  a no  oo, 

tribnted  : School  No.  1.  School  No.  2 


E.C., 

Presbyterian , 
Baptist . 


12 

19 

2 

33 


14 

17 

4 

35 


The  maiuijc 


The  former  is  under  Presbyterian  management  the^ate 

Sen' Hie, -I  “sfvtn  who  ESracticallj - as  eas^t 
Spools  under  E C.  toanagemait ; m 

be  absolutely  accurate)  the  not  attend  ^ 

school ; the  other  alleging  that  if his  school  ue  shrf 

Church  has  no  rejn-Mentation  wh^evea_  v, , ^ 

be  clearly  understood  that  in.  this  case  < other  way- 

hardship  as  to  Religious  Instruction  Quite , the  oth« 

At  pre&nt  the  schools  “%under  a d sadvai utage  m „ 
spect.  Probably  owing  to  the  mixture  oi 
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Catechism  is  taught  in  either  school.  I took  the  opportunity  Dr.  H.  u. 
of  pointing  out  to  the  managers  that  if  the  schools  were  united  Be‘wtt- 
a second  teacher  could,  and,  of  course,  would,  be  appointed; 
and  thus  there  could  be  one  for  each  of  the  principal  denomi- 
nations to  impart  a full  course  of  Religious  Instruction,  and 
that,  as  there  would  be  of  course  a classroom,  these  instruc- 
tions could  be  given  every  day  and  simultaneously.  Neither 
manager,  however,  appeared  to  regard  these  facts  as  effecting 
the  question.  ° 

The  number  of  schools  in  East  Tyrone  is  astonishing.  2 lusJaaces. 
had  recently  occasion  to  count  the  National  schools  within  a Under 
three-mile  radius  ot  a certain  point  in  the  town  of  Cookstown  Protestant 
I found  them  to  be  sixteen  in  number.  Six  of  them  have  an 
average  attendance  under  30,  three  of  them  under  2-5  and 
eleven  of  them  are  either  in  the  town  of  Cookstown  (popula- 
tion at  last  Census  3,531)  or  within  two  miles  of  it.  In  one 
of  them,  where  the  average  had  been  represented  as  24'5  I 
discovered  evidence  of  gross  and  systematic  falsification  ’to 
which  the  teacher  had  been  almost  certainly  tempted  by  the 
conditions  of  the  attendance.  Of  the  eleven  schools  men- 
tioned above,  three,  are  under  E.C.  management— the  Con- 
vent school;  a boys’  school;  and  a.  little,  school,  attended  by 
both  boys  and  girls,  within  half  a mile  of  the  town.  There 
are  no  less  than  four  schools  (two  for  boys,  two  for  oirls)  in 
the  town  under  E.C.  management.  There  is  the  Cookstown 
N.S.  under  Presbyterian  management,  while  there  are  three 
little  schools,  all  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  under  another 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  If  we  go  out  four  miles  into  the 
country  and  then  start  afresh,  we  can  pass  three  more  schools, 
in  a walk  of  two  and  a half  miles,  all  under  Protestant 
management.  In  Stewartstown  (population  669)  there  are 
three  schools— one  for  R.C.s,  two  for  Protestants.  A few 
miles  out  from  the  village,  we  can,  in  a walk  of  less  than  two 
miles,  pass  three  schools  under  Protestant  management,  the 
two  first  under  E.C.  One  of  these  has  an  average  of  26 
Another  walk  to  the  north  of  Stewartstown,  of  slightly  over 
two  miles,  will  bring  one  past  three  schools  under  Protestant 
management— one  having  an  average  of  28,  another  of  31. 

In  the  village  of  Beragh  (population  416)  there  are  three 
schools— two  under  E.C.  management,  one  under  Protestant ; 
while,  one  mile  off,  there,  is  another  little  school  under 
Protestant  management.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  it  is 
only  m the  case,  of  schools  attended  by  different  Protestant 
denominations  that  this  overlapping  occurs.  This  is  not  Under  Roma,, 
,-  x l,ave  already  referred  to  one,  within  hnlf-a-mile  OatUolio 
nf  Cookstown ; and  in  West  Tyrone  there  are  many  man“«™eut- 
sack  cases— such  as  Belnatibbert  and  Oastleroddy,  under 
the  same  manager  and  distant  from  one  another  only 
a mile  and  a half,  with  averages,  according  to  the  returns  n’t 
my  last  inspection,  of  respectively  20  and  20  3 ; such  as  Tattv- 
onnanght  and  Knoekmoyle,  under  the  same  manager  as  the 
anove-mentioned , distant  from  one  another  a mile  and  a half, 
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, j.,  voeniii-Hvi.lv  of  18  an<l  2T4;  suc-h  as  Gar- 

va-hWaml  Glekmacoiter,  both  under  the  same  manager  auj 

one  of  them  hav  1 g ^ ‘ Eskri  Bridge,  taught  and  attended 

tirtasr  ™»S  •«"“ b;  *** 

within  -300  yards  of  one  another,  and  with  averages  o 24  and 
ou  respectively : while  at  a distance  ol  less  than  a mile  ana  a 
it  £ Fin  Bridge  X.S.,  and  under  the  same  manager, 
half  Horn  Eskia  «na„e  > exclusiveiY  b.C.  attendance 

13  average  of *21 4 ’ The  fact  that  one  of  the  managers 
arlh?Esl  ra  “schools  is  a Boman  Catholic  clergyman  and  tie 
o he  (stang"ough  under  the  circumstances  an  E.C. 
c erevman  is®  not  likely  to  facilitate  an  educational  combma- 
Hon  but  even  where  the  managers  are  not  merely  of  the 
tame  re  feion,  but  even  of  the  same  section  of  the  same  ret 
gimi,  mv  experience  justifies  me  m heartily  re-ecliomg  Hr.  _ 
ad ‘Neill's  statement  that  : — 

tion^id^t^d^c^lt^of  s^atde^centr^l^accep^aW^si^1^,- 

things  that  haw  to  be  dealt  with  to  be  appreciated. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  schools  afford  sufficient  space  for 
the  attendance  ' but  the  number  of  class-rooms  is  quite  m- 
sufficient  Reports,  interviews,  correspondence  are  of  little 
avaiffeven  where  nothing  mom  than  aj—  ", 
increasin'?  their  number,  and  will  piobably  continue  so. 
On!  manager  has,  indeed,  recently  fommlat ^ ^ S£g>! 
tint  class-rooms  are,  as  he  expressed  it,  a giave  mistake,  ■ 
as  they  “ remove  children  from  the  teacher’s  supervision 
But  this  view  is  so  contrary  to  experience  and  based  on  such 
„ misconception  of  the  relative  responsibilities  of  Pnncipak 
and  assistants  that  it  is  difficult  to  attach  much  important  , 
to  it " Even  where  class-rooms  exist  they  are  rarely 

a few  exceptions,  they  have  no  desks  and  are  her  te 
useless  for  anything  except  ora  lessons.  Meed L it  is  hg 
realised  that  class-rooms  should  be  furnished [ just as  school 
rooms  are  and  that  the  standards  there  taught  should  M 
r"ame  fSies  in  every  way.  For  this  reason,  as  n^e 
are  such  potent  factors  in  forming  ideas,  it  is  to be  hoped tt 
the  word  class-room  will  be  soon  discontinued  and  ttat  a« 
rooms  alike  will  be  called  schoolrooms.  This  would  help 
break  down  the  current  notion  that  a class-room  is  a den  ffl 
S Children  are  periodically  conducted  m order  to 
poisonous  air,  to  crouch  on  cramping  galleries,  and  to  w 
sums  on  soft  scribblers  supported  on  their  knees. 

Peaks  are  generally  of  an  old,  clumsy  type  of  unite® 
height,  and  therefore  quite  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  little 
dren.  but  might,  perhaps,  with  some  alterations  meet  t 
modest  requirements  of  « poor  country  like  this,  if 
were  regularly  canned  out,  broken  mouldings  rem 
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the  surfaces  planed.  Now  that  paper  has  so  largely  taken  the  Dr.  h.  m. 
place  of  slates  the  edge  mouldings  are  not  required,  and  only  Beat^_ 
serve  to  catch  and  wear  the  children’s  sleeves.  The  equip- 
ment is  rarely  complete.  Either  .blackboards  or  easels  or 
music  charts  or  drawing  apparatus  or  materials  for  object 
lessons  are  sure  to  be  wanting.  Indeed  there  is  in  hardly  any 
school  provision  made  for  a regular  scries  of  object  lessons, 
unless  in  the  form  of  manufacturers’  cases,  which  are  rarely 
used,  and  are  not  always  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  only 
one  school  have  I met  a good  school  museum,  but  that  is  a 
really  fine  one — in  Tartaraghan  (1)  N.S.  The  catalogue, 
which  the  master  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  to  me, 
occupies  six  pages  of  foolscap,  and  the  contents  include  rock 
specimens,  shells,  fruit,  butterflies,  coins,  eggs,  stamps.  As 
giving  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  museum,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  159  coins,  medals  or  medallions,  and 
about  700  stamps.  Interesting,  however,  as  this  museum  is, 
it  fails  in  one  respect — that  too  small  a proportion  of  the 
objects  has  been  collected  by  the  pupils.  I do  not  know, 
moreover,  to  what  extent  this  museum  is  utilised  for  object 
and  conversational  lessons.  I may  add  that  this  school  is 
linked  with  one  of  the  London  County  Council  schools  for 
exchange  of  specimens,  under  (I  believe)  the  admirable 
"Schools’  Mutual  Aid  Scheme.” 

The  condition  of  the  houses  and  premises  is  a depressing  Houses  and 
subject  to  deal  with,  although  I am  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  M'Neill  in  thinking  that  the  condition  of  the 
schoolrooms , so  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned , is  creditable 
to  them.  He  adds  : — 

“ Teachers  tell,  me  that  they  find  it  a good  plan  to  assign  the  care 
the  room  to  two  pupils  for  a week,  and  to  arouse  a spirit  of  emula- 
tion among  the  different  pairs.  The  care  and  cultivation  of  flowers 
should  also  be  entrusted  to  the  children.  All  these  things  are  really 
quite  an  important  part  of  their  upbringing.” 

. To  my  mind,  the  failure  to  instruct  and  interest  children  Neglect  of 
™ plant  life,  whether  in  the  room  or  in  garden  plots,  is,  espe-  01  lc'"  “re‘ 
cully  in  an  agricultural  country,  an  extremely  serious  defect 
j ln  our  educational  system.  Where  gardening  on  this  small 
scale  has  been  tried  I have  been  assured  that  it  forms  not 
merely  an  agreeable  pastime  for  part  of  the.  children’s  play- 
hour,  which  otherwise  is  spent  in  aimless  and  chilly  lounging, 
hut  that  the  beneficial  influence  of  this  occupation  is  quite  per- 
ceptible in  the  children’s  conduct  and  amenability  to  discip- 

iine.  It  interests  children  in  the  land  and  what  grows  in  it , 

. imperceptibly  teaches  them  the  guiding  principles  of 
agricultural  science.  In  cleanliness,  the  schools  are  improv-  Cleanliness. 
i ®?>. Although  the  floor-washings  for  which  credit  is  taken  in 
. “racial  returns  must,  it  is  to  he  feared,  be  frequently  of  a 
1 npU??*°?'y  kind-  But  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
I probably  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the  expense  of  floor- 
■ ashing  is  borne  by  the  teacher,  who  could  ill-afford  the 
I cuple  of  pounds  per  annum,  which  really  satisfactory  wash- 
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ing  would  cost.  This  matter  of  the  expenditure  by  teachers 
on  the  upkeep  and  cleaning  of  schoolrooms  is  a serious  one. 
certainly  a serious  one  to  the  teachers  concerned. 


Iu  vested 
schools. 


Out-offices. 


Mr.  M'Neill  writes  as  follows  : — 

. Schools  vested  in  trustees  have,  of  course,  been  good  buildings  to 
begin  with,  but  show  marked  deterioration.  The  trustees  have  not  ten 
mindful  of  their  obligations.  Trustees  should  be  persons  lesident  in 
the  locality  of  the  school  and  with  an  interest  m its  welfare. 

\s  to  the  sanitation,  as  a rule  the  out-offices -are  too  near  the 
house.  This  is  generally  due  to  the  want  of  sufficient  space 
in  the  school  site.  This  latter  is  really  a most  serious  deled. 


Playground 

training. 


Mr.  Clements  says  in  this  regard  : 

■■  Most  of  the  schoolhouses  have  playgrounds,  but  pupils  do  not  pto; 
games,  and  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  instruct  the  children 
in  games.” 


I am  doubtful  whether  the  playgrounds  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  sufficiently  large  for  games.  In  a large  number  ot 
eases  this  is  certainly  not  the  ease;  and,  whatever  be  tl 
reason,  the  loss  involved  in  the  misuse  or  neglect  of  the  piav- 
hour  seems  to  me  (I  write  the  words  deliberately)  one  ot  the 
most  serious  defects  in  our  system  of  education.  It  ls  ,n0 
necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  advantages  which  a child  receive 
from  being  trained  to  enjoy  leisure  time  rationally  and  heaira- 
fully  ; nor  on  the  advantages  of  a teaming  in  co-operation  am 
self-abnegation  for  a common  end,  such  as  are  involved  » 
organised  games.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  teacher 
an  unrivalled  opportunity  during  the  comparative  freedom 
the  play-hour  of  observing  the  dispositions  of  the  pupils  aui 
of  altering,  or  repressing,  vicious  tendencies.  Not  long , smc, 
I visited  a school  where  the  teacher  remained  inside  dunte 
the  playtime.  The  children  were  left  to  themselves,  and  t 
following  incident  show's  the  result.  A big  hoy  lifted  up 
little  fellow  and  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground,  which i at 
time  w'as  thick  with  mud  after  heavy  ram.  In  a school  » 
joining  the  steam-tram  line  the  teacher  remained  inside  malt- 
ing exercises,  while  the  boys  strayed  on  the  line. 


Ventilation 
and  heating. 


As  to  ventilation,  Mr.  M'Neill  says  : — 

“Ventilation  is  generally  attended  to.  I have  no  admiration  » 
he  complicated  system  of  wheels  and  cords  now  fitted  up  toi  weuv 
lig  of  windows  in  vested  schools.  When  m order  these  are  dna  ... 
vork,  and  when  ont  of  order,  as  they  generally  are,  _ 

Windows  in  schools  should  go  up  and  down  Ilk©  windows  in  oral  . 
Uvellinghouses.” 


As  to  heating  he  says 

“ The  system  of  heating  schools,  which  leaves  this  matter 
on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  parents,  is  very  unsatist 
"When  fuel  is  scarce  and  dear,  as  during  last  winter,  the  school 
bution  is,  of  course,  the  first  to  be  docked,  and  teachers  ana  p r 
suffer.” 
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Teachers,  indeed,  suffer  doubly ; for  they  are  not  merely  Dr.  H.  M. 
chilled , like  the  pupils,  but  (as  the  entries  on  the  Returns  CKiT!L 
signed  by  managers  and  teachers  show)  have  in  almost  all 
cases  to  supply  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the  inadequate 
supply. 

As  to  school  libraries,  Mr.  M'Neill  says: — fibraries, 

"In  a few  schools  libraries  have  been  established  and  have  been 
found  most  useful.  Teachers  say  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  teaching  a 
pupil  who  has  acquired  a taste  for  reading  and  has  the  means  of  in- 
dulging it.  In  one  case  I found  a kind  of  school  library  worked  by 
the  pupils  themselves.  Pupils  bought  sixpenny  books,  and  these  were 
passed  from  one  to  another.” 

This  is  a most  interesting  experiment.  I am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  even  the  humblest  attempts  at  a school  library  must 
be  few.  Excluding  cases  where  the  teachers  store  their  own 
private  books  in  the  schoolroom,  I can  remember  very  few 
attempts  at  a systematic  supply  of  books  for  the  children  s 
use.  This  is  the  more,  lamentable,  as,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
there  is  in  the  whole  County  of  Tyrone  no  public  library. 

The  number  of  schools  which  havo  provided  some  appliances 
for  physical  exercises — such  as  dumb-bells  and  poles— is  not 
by  any  means  contemptible ; and  in  a fair  number  of  schools 
they  are  regularly  used. 

As  to  the  teachers,  little  need  be  said  that  has  not  been  said  Teachers, 
over  and  over  again— -that,  as  Mr.  M'Neill  says 

‘‘  The  teachers  as  a body  work  steadily,  attentively,  and,  in  face  of 
many  difficulties,  successfully.” 

He  adds,  in  words  which  it  is  a pleasure  heartily  to  endorse, 
that : — 

‘‘Of  late  years  I notice  a change  in  the  teacher’s  attitude  to  his  work. 

He  displays  more  interest  in  it,  Is  much  more  accessible  to  new  ideas, 
and  more  inventive  in  small  every-day  details.” 


He  adds  : — 

"Some  sort  of  preparation  for  work  is  the  established  rule.  I do 
not  often  find  that  it  conforms  exactly  to  my  ideas ; too  often  there 
is  a good  deal  of  perfunctory  writing  out,  intended  not  for  the  teacher  s 
benefit,  but  for  the  inspector’s.  This  I mildly  discourage,  pointing 
that  I do  not  wish  any  teacher  to  be  cumbered  with  much  writing, 
and  that  preparation  must  be  such  as  to  be  useful  in  the  day  s work. 


This  question — as  in  what  constitutes  adequate  and  the  best 
preparation — seems  to  be  a difficult  one  to  answer  in  general 
terms.  I suppose  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  mere 
wilting  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  the 
attainment  of  the  object  intended.  A thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  “ Notes  for  Teachers  ” is,  of  course,  a standing  re- 
quirement. A set  of  readers  marked  and  occasionally  an- 
notated may  probably  be  regarded  as  another.  Then  come 
systematic  notes  for  object  lessons ; summaries  of  methods  foi 

d 2 
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teaching  the  rules  of  arithmetic  as  they  are  successively  intro- 
duced ; notes  of  suitable  questions  for  written  and  oral  arith- 
metic; lists  of  poetry,  songs,  subjects  for  composition  and  for 
object  lessons,  suitable  sentences  for  analysis;  notes  on  the 
various  portions  of  the  geographical  programme,  and  espe- 
cially full  notes  for  the  introductory  lessons  on  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  subject.  Many  of  these  notes  of  preparation, 
once  drawn  up,  need  only  revision  or  addition  from  time  to 
time ; so  that  the  amount  of  daily,  or  even  weekly , preparation 
is  very  trifling:  indeed,  if  a weekly  syllabus  be  kept,  with 
occasional  notings  intercalated,  little  more  seems  to  be  re- 
quired. 

The  junior  assistant  mistresses,  who  are  now  so  numerously 
represented  in  the  schools,  have  turned  out  much  more  useful 
than  many  persons  expected.  Within  the  limits  of  their 
special  sphere  of  work,  and  often  beyond  it,  they  are  doing 
distinctly  useful  work.  On  a review  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances under  which  school  work  is  carried  on  in  this  country, 

I think  one  may  be  well  satisfied  with  the  present  teaching 
staff.  Their  remuneration  is,  even  for  a poor  country,  very 
small.  As  Mr.  M‘ Neill  says  : — 

“ The  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  especially  of  the  younger  teachers, 
are  quite  inadequate.  From  inquiries  made  I have  ascertained  that 
in  many  cases  a young  teacher  cannot  support  himself  on  the  salary 
allowed  "without  assistance  from  other  sources.” 

Even  out  of  this  slender  income  they  have  to  provide  many  of 
the  children  with  readers,  writing  books,  drawing  books,  sew- 
ing material ; they  have , as  a rule , to  provide  the  apparatus  of 
the  school,  and  in  many  cases  to  keep  the  house  in  repair. 
Happily,  their  tenure  is  nowr  apparently  secure;  indeed,  in 
cases  where  amalgamation  is  likely  to  follow  a vacancy,  their 
tenure  may  be  regarded  as  absolutely  secure. 

As  to  school  attendance,  Mr.  M* Neill  remarks  : — 

The  attendance  of  the  pupils  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  When  I in- 
spect a school  I do  so  with  an  eye  on  the  number  of  attendances  made 
by  the  pupils,  and  it  is  often  a subject  of  wonder  to  me  how  the  teacher 
has  been  able  to  teach  the  pupil  anything  at  all.  Present  two  days, 
then  absent  three,  a fortnight’s  spurt  of  regular  attendance  and  then 
steady  abstention  for  a month.  Such  a state  of  things  is  heart-breaK- 

“ School  Attendance  Committees  exert  themselves,  but  not  to  much 
pun-pose.  A Compulsory  Attendance  Act  that  is  not  universal  an 
backed  up  by  substantial  penalties  is  of  no  avail.” 

This  is  very  true,  and  aptly  put.  But  there  is  unfortu- 
nately one  thing  omitted.  An  Act  of  Parliament  must  be 
backed  not  merely  by  penalties,  but  (and  here  is  the 
flaw)  by  public  opinion.  There  is  some  reason  for  believiB0 
that  there  are  much  more  penalties  for  irregular  attendance 
inflicted  in  Ireland  than  in  any  corresponding  area  of  bre1' 
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many.  But  in  Germany  opinion,  public  and  private,  adult  dr.  n. . M 
and  juvenile,  is  on  the  side  of  the  schools ; and,  as  Dr.  Seeley 
tells  us,  "many  teachers  assert  that  regular  attendance  is  so 
thoroughly  established,  and  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  senti- 
ment of  everybody,  that,  even  if  there  were  no  law  requiring 
it,  parents  would  still  continue  to  keep  their  children  regu- 
larly at  school.”  How  little  is  the  effect  of  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Irish  education  is  pretty  plain  from  the  fate 
of  the  very  Act  establishing  compulsory  education,  which  was, 
and  is,  simply  ignored  by  a large  proportion  of  the  bodies 
involved  in  its  execution,  and  is  to  this  day  ignored,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  of  the  two  largest  towns  iu  this  circuit — Dun- 
gannon. Not,  indeed,  that  the  existence  of  Attendance  Com-  Attendant 
mittees  is  a matter  of  slight  importance.  They  are  a standing  co”1"" 
protest  against  the  callous  indifference  of  the  Irish  parent  to 
the  future  of  his  children  and  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
his  native  country.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  this  protest  is  not  always  conveyed  in  the  most  business- 
like fashion.  I lately  read  a newspaper  report  of  the  meeting 
of  a neighbouring  School  Attendance  Committee.  This  re- 
port ran  to  forty  lines.  There  were  three  members  present. 

Six  lines  were  occupied  with  the  chairman’s  speech  of  thanks 
for  his  election  to  that-  post.  Eighteen  lines  with  a sympa- 
thetic resolution  with  regard  to  one  of  their  absent  members , 
nine  lines  in  welcoming  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  who  had 
been  just  appointed.  Finally,  the  report  wound  up  After 
inspecting  the  attendance  officer’s  books  and  transacting  the 
usual  routine  business,  the  Committee  adjourned.”  It_  1S 
surely  impossible  to  imagine  a report  of  this  kind  appearing 
with  regard  to  a,  meeting  of  County  Councillors,  railway  share- 
holders, or  any  other  body  which  means  to  transact  business. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the,  particular  area  referred 
to  was,  I may  add,  6G.  I had  lately  occasion  to  ascertain 
the  attendances  of  a School  Attendance  Committee,  that  is, 
the  moiety  of  members  appointed  by  the  Board.  One  member 
la  layman)  attended  eight  times,  the  others  respectively  six, 
five,  four,  and  three  times  during  the  year ; and  the  chairman 
stated  lately  that  “ they  had  tried  to  whip  up  a quorum  101 
the  last  few  months.” 

For  the.  County  Tyrone  (urban  districts)  the  percentage  of  attentoc8 
pupils’  school  attendance,  is  71;  for  the  rural  districts , bl  5 ; Tyrone, 
for  the  County  Tyrone  generally  63.  The  town  of  Omag 
holds  an  unenviable  position,  being  the  lowest  of  the  towns, 
jnfh  a percentage  of  68'1 ; while  the  rural  district  ot  umag 
i?  the  lowest  but  one,  with  59'2  per  cent.  This  means  that 
me  average  child,  apart  from  the  ample  vacations  and  on 
days,  attends  little  more  than  every  second  school  day  ; or,  to 
Put  it  in  another  way,  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  school 
children  on  the  rolls  of  the  county,  eight  thousand  are,  as  a 
rule,  absent  on  each  school  day.  Perhaps,  however,  incivi 
instances  from  my  notebook  will  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  lamentable  state  of  the  attendance. 
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Instances. 


(1.)  One  child  was  absent  seven  weeks  in  June  quarter, 
seven  weeks  in  December  quarter. 

(2.)  Another  child,  in  first  standard  (said  he  was  eleven 
vears  probably  more),  attended  in  March  quarter,  190 1 , - 
days;  in  June  quarter,  1907,  3 days;  in  September  quarter. 
1907,  0;  in  December  quarter,  1907,  4 day s— Total  9 days . 
in  March  quarter,  190S,  12  days;  in  June  quarter,  1908  (to 
the  4th  o£  June),  9 days — Total  21  days. 

(3  ) Another. child,  twelve  years  of  age,  returned  to  school 
on  the  2nd  December,  1907,  after  three  months’  absence. 

(4.)  Another,  thirteen  years  and  only  in  second  standard, 
living  a quarter  mile  from  school,  re-admitted  November  -bin 
after  being  absent  since  the  20th  of  -Tune  of  the  previous 
year,  explained  that  “ nobody  sent  me.”  This  girl  had  been 
enrolled  in  second  standard  in  1905,  but,  being  thus  absent 
for  a year  and  a half,  was  unfit  on  her  return  for  thin 
standard.  In  1906  she  made  81  attendances. 

(5.)  Another,  in  first  standard,  though  really  only  of  infant 
proficiency,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  had  made  the  following 
attendances  1907— 1st  quarter,  0 ; 2nd,  22 ; 3rd,  9 ; 4th,  0, 

1908— 1st,  0;  2nd,  21 — Total  for  eighteen  months,  52. 

In  none  of  the  cases  above  mentioned  was  there  any  sug- 
gestion of  illness  as  the  cause  of  absence. 

As  to  individual  schools,  the  following  instances  may  be 
given  : — 

School  A.,  percentage,  . . ■ .42 

School  B.,  . 46'8 

School  C.,  ,,  • 47'3 


Indeed  so  persistent  is  irregular  attendance  that  an  abse 
of  one  day  in  every  two  appears  to  be  regarded  as  satisfactory 
In  a school  I recently  found  from  the  teacher’s  Beturn 
the  percentage  was  52'9 ; yet  this  document,  signed  by  ooi 
manager  and  teacher,  answered  with  “ Yes  ” the  query  wffl 
asks—”  Do  the  pupils  attend  regularly?” 


A contrast.  in  Great  Britain  the  percentage  generally  is  about  86 . 

Scotland  it  is  87.  In  Scotland,  in  regard  to  density  or  spa  - 
ness  of  population  the  nearest  parallel  to  Tyrone  is  Jim  ‘ 
dine  (the  numbers  to  a square  mile  being  107  m the  m _• 
119  in  the  former).  In  Kincardine  the  percentage  ol  re„ 
larity  is  87  ; in  Tyrone,  63.  Even  in  Sutherland,  wher  . 
population  to  the  square  mile  is  only  10' 6,  the  percentag 
85. 


Pupils'  health.  During  the  last  year  I have  heard  of  few  epidemics  r, 
the  children,  and  Tyrone  generally  should  be  a healthy,  o 2 
so  far  as  natural  situation  goes,  although  m wanderiig 
many  countries,  I have  never  seen  any  bunding  a avluffl 

more  pitiful  than  the  palatial  and  gigantic  Lunatic  Asy 
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near  Omagh.  However,  that  has  no  connection  with  ourDrH.M. 
schools ; it  is  not  intellectual  tension  or  over-pressure  in  study  _ 
that  upsets  the  mental  balance  of  the  Tyrone  or  Fermanagh 
peasants.  But  I cannot  resist  a belief  that  in  many  cases  the 
seeds  of  tuberculosis  are  sown  by  the  dust  and  vapours  rising 
from  unscrubbed  chinky  floors  of  schoolrooms,  many  of  them 
built  in  graveyards,  or  by  the  tainted  air  from  adjoining  out- 
offices  ; and  that  in  many  other  cases  the  same  causes  so  lower 
the  vitality  that  a child’s  constitution  is  sapped  and  rendered 
susceptible  to  tuberculous  attacks. 

Again,  as  to  eyesight,  I have  little  doubt  that  ^in  a good  Eyesight, 
many  cases  permanent  injury  is  done  to  children’s  eyesight 
by  working  in  the  gloom  of  many  of  our  schoolrooms.  But, 
in  such  matters,  an  inspector  of  schools,  without  expert  know- 
ledge and  with  his  own  duties  to  attend  to,  can  neither  collect 
detailed  facts  nor  draw  inferences  with  confidence.  Till 
medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  introduced  there  can 
be  no  certainty  on  such  points  ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  same  startling  facts  will  then  be  disclosed  as  have 
been  disclosed  in  every  other  country  where  such  inspection 
has  been  introduced. 

The  following  figures  may,  however,  be  given  as  the  result  Instances, 
of  casual  inquiries.  In  three  schools,  with  a total  of  169  on 
rolls,  I found  that  there  weTe  : — 

3 children  using  spectacles. 

1 suffering  from  cataract. 

1 with  watery  and  suppurating  eyes. 

1 under  medical  treatment. 

3 suffering  from  pains  in  the  eyes. 

3 with  weak  sight. 

3 short  sighted. 

•5  very  short  sighted. 

20 

‘ may  add  that  these,  were  all  obvious  cases,  which  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  schools  were 
selected  at  random  and  were,  as  to  healthy  situation,  social 
position,  and  means  of  parents,  and  so  on,  distinctly'  above 
the  average. 


In  reference  to  the  proficiency,  Mr.  M’Neill  says 

“ With  regard  to  the  general  proficiency  one  is  justified  in  stating  Proficiency 
Progress  is  being  made,  and  in  the  right  direction.  One  of  the  generally. 
ST*  difficulties  that  confront  a teacher  here  is  how  to  deal  with 
, a,,  children  of  from  3 to  5,  who  are  merely  sent  to  school  to  be  out 
l , ™e  w.ay- , 'When  very  small  they  are  usually  treated  with  good- 
,■  ured  tolerance.  I think  that  a teacher  may  be  quite  content  if 
i.rrf  kcP*  interested  or  amused.  Toys,  if  not  noisy,  might  be 
wrought  from  home.” 
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Proficiency — 
eon. 


Oral  English. 


Mr.  Clements  says  : — 

“ The  character  of  the  teaching  is  improving.  The  teachers  are 
making  better  preparation  for  their  work.  They  also  hold  periodic 
examinations,  and  these  help  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  stimulate 
them  to  work  earnestly  and  effectively.  In  the  schools  in  which 
assistant  mistresses  are  employed,  the  infants  are  carefully  taught. 

The  reading  in  the  higher  standards  is,  in  general,  tolerably  good,  but 
there  are  some  schools  in  which  the  enunciation  of  the  pupils  is  in- 
distinct, and  their  reading  unintelligent,  monotonous,  and  inexpressive. 

In  these  schools  I find  the  teacher  is  not  a good  reader  himself,  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  moderate  progress  made  by  his  pupils.  Occasionally 
the  teacher  has. read  the  passage  himself  as  a pattern  for  the  class.1' 

With  regard  to  spelling,  Mr.  Clements  adds  : — 

“ I often  find  columns  of  difficult  words  written  without  many  mis- 
takes side  by  side  with  composition  and  dictation  exercises  full  of 
errors  in  spelling.  The  dictation  had  evidently  been  written  without 
preparation,  and  the  teachers  had  omitted  to  train  their  pupils  to 
spell  the  words  in  common  use.  The  passage  for  dictation  should  be 
selected  from  a lesson  well  known  to  the  pupils,  and  should  be  read  to 
them  once,  and  afterwards  dictated  to  them  in  phrases  at  a fair  speed.” 

With  regard  to  writing,  Mr.  Clements  says  : — 

“ Penmanship  is  tolerably  good,  on  the  whole.  Too  little  attention, 
especially  in  one-teacher  schools,  is  given  to  the  supervision  of  the 
pupils  whilst  writing.” 

Under  this  head,  Mr.  Clements  mentions  several  points  which 
require  attention — such  as  the  posture  of  the  pupils,  their 
manner  of  holding  pens,  etc.;  and  although  the  writing  is 
undoubtedly,  as  a rule,  good,  more  expedition  and  freedom 
could  be  gained,  and  many  cramped  and  inky  fingers  spared,  i! 
a little  regular  training  were  given  on  such  points.  In  one 
school  (Ardstraw)  the  systematic  grasping  of  the  pens  was 
taught  in  a form  of  drill,  which  struck  me  as  an  excellent 
plan. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the  Be- 
suits  system . a marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  read- 
ing,  and  this  subject  has  now  probably  reached  nearly  as  high 
a standard  as  it  can  be  expected  to  reach  at  present  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  unless  a disproportionate  amount  of  at- 
tention and  time  be  diverted  to  its  teaching.  This  T sav  with 
a full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  in  many  schools  it  is  rnumhkd 
and  sometimes  even  inarticulate,  that  there  is  often  little  j 
expression  or  modulation,  little  intelligence.  But  modula- 
tion, expression,  intelligence  of  reading  are  not  quite  easily 
definable  qualities.  They  depend  on  causes  both  climatic  anil 
racial,  and,  till  the  balmy  breezes  of  some  future  geological 
or  sociological  epoch  unlock  the  teeth  of  the  Tyrone  children- 
we  must  get  on  as  well  as  we  can  without  musical  or  ex- 
pressive intonation  in  the  reading.  Elaborate  cadences 
are  often  artificial  and  unmeaning.  I remember  testing 
an  English  girl  once  in  i-eading.  Her  voice  rose  and 
fell  in  regulation  cadence,  but  her  blunders  in  the  separate 
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words  showed  that  she  attached  no  meaning  to  what  she  read.  Dr.  H.  M. 
But  one  thing  we  can  and  ought  to  have  : that  is  moderate  ““"’ll. 
clearness,  and  that  we  have  not  always  yet  attained  in  this 
circuit.  Another  thing  we  might  have  is  some  moderate 
knowledge  of  the  substance  of  the  lessons  read,  especially 
of  ihe  story-books  or  of  the  historical  readers.  In  a 
school  recently  visited  I found  that  the  children  had  been 
reading  about  King  John,  but  none  could  tell  who  he 
was,  whether  he  is  alive  still,  in  what  country  he 
lived.  In  another  school,  the  children  of  fourth  and  fifth 
standards  had  been  reading  about  the  Hill  of  Tara,  but  none 
could  attempt  to  say  in  wha-t  country  it  is,  whether  in  China- 
or  France  or  what  other  country.  In  another  school  a child 
had  written  that  Kingstown  was  a “ mail  packet  station,’ 
which,  in  reply  to  my  questions,  she  explained  as  meaning 
“groceries.”  These,  schools,  I may  add,  were  in  general 
rather  well  taught;  and  many  similar,  though  not  so  gross, 
instances  of  want  of  intelligence  are  frequently  to  be  found. 

This  in  some  cases  arises  from  a simple  misuse  of  the  story- 
book or  historical  reader.  I visited  a school  within  the  past 
few  weeks  where  the  half-hour  for  story-book  was  spent  by 
the  pupils  in  reading  out  seriatim  and  over  and  over  again  the 
same  single  paragraph.  In  another,  they  had  literally  plunged 
in  medias  res  by  beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  story-book. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  more  effective  devices  for  deadening  an 
intelligent  interest. 

I do  not  feel  quite  sure  that  composition  is  at  present  im-  Composition, 
proving.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  more,  copying 
out  of  essays  or  letters  from  books  or  the  blackboard ; and  it 
cannot,  I fear,  be.  always  taken  for  granted  that  the 
phraseology  represents  the  original  efforts  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. The  subjects,  too,  are  not  always  sufficiently  varied, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  run  in  sequences.  They  are, 
in  fact,  haphazard.  One  point,  however,  has  been  gained. 

The  ambitious  and  abstract  subjects  of  former  days  have  dis- 
appeared. Indeed  the  subjects  often  run  into  the  other  ex- 
heme  and  offer  no  scope  for  intelligent  treatment. 

°f  the  three  main  subjects  of  the  programme  there  can.  in  Arithmetic. 
Mv  opinion,  he  little  doubt  that  arithmetic  is  the  least  satis- 
factory. Cut-and-dry  sums  are  indeed  worked  with  fair  ac- 
curacy, though  not  with  the  same  expedition  as  was  attained 
under  the  rigid  time-limits  of  the  Results  era. 

As  Mr.  Clements  says  : — 

f “ Arithmetic,  although  improving  owing  to  the  introduction  of  easy 
| problems  which  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  pupils,  is  not  as  yet 
I 111  any  °f  the  schools  satisfactorily  taught. 

"The  defect  in  teaching  this  subject  is  the  use  of  methods 

I ^ • h not  bring  into  play  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil.  At  the 

| beginning  of  his  school  life  the  child  learns  tables  in  addition,  suh- 

I;  traction,  multiplication,  and  division,  without  any  notion  of  the  under- 

| lying  principles.  He  is  afterwards  given  examples  to  worl<  involving 
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the  use  of  these  tables,  but  he  has  no  idea  of  their  practical  applica- 
tion. As  a result  of  the  want  of  instruction  in  elementary  principles, 
every  step  in  advance  means  the  memorising  of  rules.  Under  this 
system  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils  seem  never  to  be  exercised, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  training  afforded  by  the  use  of  the 
1 Rule  of  Three, ' although  they  rarely  understand  the  reason  of  the 
rule  itself. 

" Boys  and  girls  who  do  not  understand  the  elements  can  never  at- 
tempt to  solve  questions  by  the  unitary  method ; those  who  thoroughly 
know  the  difference  between  5 times  and  one-fifth  of  a quantity  an 
capable  of  using  their  intelligence  in  the  solution  of  ordinary  problems. 
There  is  no  harm  done  by  a teacher  comparable  with  that  done  by 
deadening  the  intelligence  through  the  use  of  mechanical  methods  of 
teaching  a subject  of  such  immense  practical  importance.  In  after 
life  the  subject-  has  to  be  learned  in  a practical  manner. ’’ 

These  last  dozen  words  seem  to  me  to  hit  the  exact  defect  in 
the  arithmetic  teaching.  It  is  not  practical.  A child  gains 
little  by  being  able  to  multiply  millions  by  thousands,  if  tie 
child  cannot  tell  the  rent  of  five  acres  at  25s.  an  acre,  or  by 
working  elaborate  sums  in  interest,  if  he  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  capital  and  interest. 

The  following  recent  instances  will  exemplify  the  defect  re- 
ferred to  : — 

School  A. — Children,  working  sums  in  Interest,  thought 
that  Interest  was  money  “ put  in  a-  bank.” 

School  B. — None  could  divide  80  into  five  parts.  Working 
decimals.  None  could  tell  how  many  pounds  there  are  in  £4; 
one  thought  that  4-'  was  four  times  as  great  as  ’4 ; the  others 
could  not  tell  at  all. 

School  C. — Only  one  girl,  and  after  some  delay,  could  tell 
how  much  money  it  would  take  to  give  84.  to  each  of  three 
girls. 

School  D. — Third  standard  could  not  add  a halfpenny  to 
three  farthings,  nor  tell  how  many  farthings  there  are  in  !«■ 

School  E. — .Fourth  standard.  Only  one,  after  long  delay, 
could  tell  how  many  pence  in  four  shillings ; or  how  many 
sheep  two  men  would  have,  if  one  had  19,  the  other  6. 

School  E. — Third  standard,  dividing  by  35  and  42,  but  eoutj  : 
not  tell  how  many  acres  there  would  be  iu  each  part,  if  | 
acres  were  divided  into  three  equal  parts  ; nor  how  many  acres 
a man  would  be  giving , if  he  gave  four  to  each  of  three  sons. 

School  G. — Sixth  girl  thought  4 was  a fraction.  Seventh 
girl  could  not  prove,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  blackboard,  that 
| are  greater  than  J- ; and  the  others  thought  that  4 was 
greater. 

School  H. — Seventh  girl  working  at  Interest  (.£62  10s.  Oil 
for  1 year  at  20%)  knew  that  % meant  per  cent.,  but  coma 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  meaning  of  per  cent.  The  j 
children  were  working  sums  which  they  could  not  in  the_least  j 
understand  : for  instance,  the  sixth  children  were  working  3 j 
sum  about  a garrison  being  reinforced  by  210  men,  but  one 
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thought  “ reinforced  ” meant  “ taken  away  ” ; another,  ” put 
uwav  by  them  ” ; also  another  sum  to  find  what  a bank- 
rapt’s  effects”  are  worth,  but  none  of  them  (naturally 
enough)  knew  what  are  ‘ ' effects  ’ ’ and  what  is  a bank- 
rupt.” These  instances  are  taken  quite  at  random,  as  1 turn 
the  pages  of  my  note-book,  and  appear  to  me  to  show  that 
although  set  sums  are  usually  worked  well  in  the  junior 
standards  and  often  worked  well  in  the  senior,  the  practical 
and  intelligent  application  of  this  knowledge  still  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

Geography  suffers  from  a similar  defect.  Although  the  Geography, 
volume  of  knowledge  is  often  considerable,  the  information  is 
often  of  an  unpractical  kind,  and  little  attention  is  evidently 
given  to  the  excellent  guidance  supplied  by  the  Notes  tor 
Teachers.”  Lately  I asked  the  fourth  standard  to  tell  me  a 
lake  in  Ireland ; only  one  girl  attempted  to  do  so,  and  Mined 
Lough  Allen.  The  school  in  question  is  within  two  miles  01 
Lough  Neagh,  but  it  was  only  after  being  led  up  to  this  tact 
that  one  (and  only  one  girl)  thought  of  Lough  Neagh.  o 
one  could  tell  the  largest  town  in  Ulster. 

In  a-  generally  well -taught  school  I recently  heard  a , f®?n 
in  which  the  sixth  standard  children  were  being  taught  tne 
minerals  of  Turkey”  and  that  the  Turks  ‘‘practise  pofy- 
gamy,”  but  when  I questioned  them  about  the  Shannon,  the 
only  girl  who  attempted  to  answer  thought  that  the  Shannon 
rises  in  Lough  Erne. 

The  very  few  schools  which  have  been  equipped  for  elernen-  Sconce  and 
tary  science  or  have  space  to  teach  it,  do  creditable  work  in  Lbssom. 
that  branch.  Object  lessons  do  not  seem  to  be  improving 
much.  Some  years  ago  one  saw  evidence  (sometimes  exces- 
sive and  untimely  evidence)  of  book-study  as  a preparation  lor 
such  lessons.  Now  one  rarely  sees  the  surreptitious  manual. 

The  “ object  ” lesson  on  the  ©ow  or  the  railway  journey  some- 
times breaks  the  long  procession  of  glasses  of  water  and  pieces 
of  chalk.  At  times  one  hears  a really  good  object  lesson  on  a 
flower,  and  in  two  respects  there  is  advance.  The  blackboard 
L more  frequently  used  and  in  many  schools  it  is  the  practice 
to  supply  each  child  with  a specimen.  Much  might  be  done 
if  objects  were  taken  more  frequently  in  sequences  : suen  a 
leaves,  flowers,  cloths,  stones,  timbers,  leathers,  coins;  il  con- 
trast and  comparison  were  more  frequently  employed  ; it  tne 
child  were  more  frequently  asked  to  describe  exactly  wha  i 
sees  in  any  object. 

Tyrone  cannot  be  called  a-  musical  county  ; but  the  teachers  ® g 
® their  best  to  introduce  a few  songs.  Some  of  the  town 
schools  have,  really  good  singing : but  in  many  of  the  country 
schools  it  is  against  the  grain.  However,  in  course  or  time 
the  children  will  come  to  realise,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
music,  and  the  exercise  will  help  the  reading,  by  tending  to 
open  their  mouths. 
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Drawing  appears  to  me  a good  subject  here.  The  lines  are 
often  too  heavy  and  the  work  has  a tendency  to  run  in  one 
particular  groove  of  the  programme. 

Needlework  and  drill  are  generally  rather  below  good.  Sew- 
ing is  very  often  done  without  thimbles.  I have  found  as 
many  as  twenty  girls  in  one  school  without  them. 

The  teaching  and  training  of  infants  are  generally  unsatis- 
factory, as  must  necessarily  be  the  case  where  so  many  schools 
are  under  a single  teacher.  The  desks  are  rarely  made  to  suit 
them , the  teacher  has  no  time  to  give  them  exercises  or  games. 

If  they  can  be  coaxed  into  silence  and  into  making  strokes  oi 
slates,  he  must  be  content.  Even  this  is  a feat  to  which  mao; 
men  and  some  women  are  unequal,  and  then  the  result  is  rest- 
lessness and  disorder.  Till  our  schools  are  fewer  and  larger, 
there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  giving  little  children  any  training 
such  a.s  they  should  have.  I regret  deeply  to  say  that  there 
are  some  managers  in  this  circuit  so  forgetful  of  the  children’s 
interests,  and  of  the  obligation  undertaken  on  their  appoint- 
ment, to  have  the  Board’s  Buies  complied  with,  that  they 
persist  in  retaining  little  children  in  boys’  schools,  while  there 
are  adjoining  girls’  schools  where  these  unfortunate  infants 
could  obtain  suitable  training. 

As  to  the  organisation,  Mr.  Clements  says  : — 

“ the  organisation  of  the  schools  is  improving,  and  the  time-table 
arrangements  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorily  eai-ried  out.  The 
changes?  might  be  made  with  greater  precision,  pens  and  copy-books 
more  quickly  distributed  and  the  pupils  started  to  their  written  work 
in  a shorter  time  than  obtains  at  present.  Teachers  are  improving  in 
the  management  of  a group  of  pupils  at  oral  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  exercising  an  effective  supervision  over  the  pupils  engaged 
at  written  work  in  the  desks.” 

This  is  also  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  although  I think  : 
that  the  supervision  of  desk  work  is  still  susceptible  of  im-  , 
provement.  The  groupings  of  pupils  are,  as  a rule,  those 
mentioned  in  the  programme,  although  some  variations  are  , 
unavoidable  owing  to  the  smallness,  or  even  absence,  of  par-  | 
ticular  standards.  Indeed  in  small  schools,  such  as  the  | 
majority  of  those  in  this  circuit,  grouping  is  a difficult  problem  | 
for  the  solution  of  which  a good  deal  of  allowance  must  neces-  | 
sarily  be  made. 

As  to  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  Mr.  M‘ Neill  says 

“There  are  very  few  monitors  in  this  section,  and,  with  a couple  of 
exceptions,  they  have  given  very  satisfactory  service.  The  1 Criticism 
Lessons  ’ have  been  a valuable  help  in  securing  their  proper  training' 

Mr.  Clements  says  : — 

“ In  circuit  4,  section  B,  there  are  30  monitors  and  4 pupil  teachers. 
Their  training  and  instruction  are  well  carried  out.” 

In  mv  own  -section  there  are  eight  monitors  in  the  Omagh 
Model  schools  and  Omagh  Convent,  and  ten  pupil  teachers  in 
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the  Omagh  and  Newtownstewart  Model  schools.  The  two  Dr.  H.  M. 
monitors  now  completing  their  first  year’s  service  are  under 
the  new  (or  three  years’)  system.  Of  the  four  pupil  teachers 
now  completing  their  first  year,  three  elected  to  receive  their 
instruction  at  Intermediate  schools,  and  have  accordingly  at- 
tended the  recent  Intermediate  Examinations.  It  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  so  abrupt  a departure 
from  the  traditions  of  a highly  traditional  country,  but  up  to 
the  present  there  appears  to  he  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt 
its  success.  No  friction  whatever,  so  far  as  I know,  has  been 
caused.  The  prospect  thus  opened,  that  the  coming  genera- 
tion of  teachers — their  minds  expanded  by  a more  liberal 
training  and  the  dry  bones  of  their  daily  task  clothed  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  a wider  culture — will  be  equipped  to  assume 
that  place  to  which  their  influence  on  the  future  of  the  race 
entitles  them — this  prospect  is  one  of  those  ‘'green  isles” 
which  (as  the  poet  says) 

“ needs  must  be 
111  tile  deep  wide  sea  of  misery.” 


As  to  optional  or  extra  branches,  Mr.  Clements  says  Optional 

1 and  extri 

Irish  is  taught  in  10  schools.  branches. 

Cookery  is  taught  in  8 schools. 

Mathematics  is  taught  in  about  a dozen  schools. 


_ In  my  own  section  three  schools  teach  mathematics. 
Cookery  (now  an  ordinary  branch)  has  been  taught  in  the 
Omagh  Convent,  and  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Newtown- 
stewart Model  school. 

Irish  is  taught,  in  my  section,  in  the  Omagh  Convent  alone. 

I have,  however,  happened  to  be  present  at  Irish  lessons  in 
some  schools  of  the  other  sections.  One  especially  of  these 
lessons  deeply  impressed  me  owing  to  the  admirably  practical 
character  of  the  “direct”  method  employed  and  the.  up- 
nagging  and  literally  motionless  interest  displayed  by  the  chil- 
dren^ Probably  the  function  of  the  direct  method  in  language 
teaching  (as  of  Tonic  Sol  Fa  in  singing)  is  only  of  the  humble 
initiatory'  or  .spade-work  land ; but  they  both  seem  well  fitted 
tor  the  work  they  have,  to  do. 


As  to  Evening  schools,  Mr.  M’Neill  says  : — 

Twenty  night  schools  have  been  in  operation.  They  have  been  very 
Jwty-  I found  more  than  one  pupil,  who,  being  completely  illiterate 
I e beg  lining  of  the  session,  was  at  the  end  able  to  write  fairly 

I ve  atL<*  make  an  effort  to  read  an  easy  book.” 


1 


Mr.  Clements  says  : — 

. . There  were  14  evening  schools  in  operation  at  the  commencement 
last  session.  Two  of  these,  owing  to  exceptional  causes,  were  closed 
oeiore  the  end  of  the  session.  In  one  of  the  evening  schools  there  was 
•in  average  attendance  of  79‘9  men  and  women  taught  in  a room  having 
oor  space  capable  of  accommodating  only  58  day  pupils.” 
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Apart  from  the  question  of  co-education  of  the  sexes,  of  whict 
this  appears  to  be  an  extremely  advanced  example,  it  me 
safely  be  said  that  any  tuberculous  or  other  bacillus  who  wools 
not  rise  to  such  an  occasion  would  be  quite  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  formidable  powers. 

Twenty-two  Certificates  of  Merit  have  been  issued  during 
the  past  school  year,  distributed  among  three  schools.  It  is 
strange  how-  little  anxiety  there  appears  to  be  to  obtain  one  o: 
these  handsome  documents.  As  many  of  the  Severn 
standard  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  business  employment 
a certificate  ought  to  prove  useful  to  them  as  a testimonial. 

From  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  position  of  school; 
and  schoolhouse-s  here  is  very  far  from  ideally  perfect;  not 
would  it-  be  possible  to  regard  th  e teachers  in  that  light.  Bui 
it  may  be  said  with  perfect  safety  that  they  are  a decided  bar- 
gain at  the  money,  and  that,  considering  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  they  do  wonderfully  w-ell.  My  notes  in  the 
Observation  Books  cannot  be  regarded  as  unduly  laudatory, 
but  I think  sufficiently  highly  of  the  teachers  to  believe  »- 
vve  are  little  the  worse  friends  for  that,  and  that  they  otto 
feel  at  the  sight  of  an  inspector  a portion  of  the  pleasure  whin 
an  inspector  must  feel  at  the  sight  of  them  and  their  wort. 
In  order  to  present  a faithful  picture  of  the  schools,  it  hasbea 
my  painful  duty  to  state  certain  facts  which  can  be  haraiy 
regarded  as  creditable  to  certain  managers.  But  I should  k 
sorry  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  majority  of  manages 
discharge  their  functions  in  this  manner.  As  far  as  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  various  offices  permit,  they  are,  as  a rule- 
conscientious  and  painstaking  ; while  there  are  some  for  wte 
it  would  be  impossible  to  entertain  anything  but  a deep  re- 
spect, as  straightforward,  self-sacrificing,  Christian  gentlemen 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

H.  M.  Beatty,  8.1 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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Castlebar,  ^ Smith- 

18 lh  July , 1908. 


Gentlemen, 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  1 beg  to  submit  my  Circuit- 
report  on  tiie  schools  situated  in  the  Castlebar  Circuit,  and  011an^iac  el 
the  general  state  of  education  in  this  school  area.  Population. 

This  circuit  embraces  almost  all  County  Mayo,  a narrow 
strip  of  County  Galway,  south  of  Ivillery  Bay , and  a portion  of 
N.  W.  Sligo.  That  portion  of  Mayo  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
road  running  from  Charlestown  to  Ballyhaunis  is  in  either 
the  Sligo  or  the  Athlone  Circuits.  A large  portion  of  this  area 
is  either  mountain,  moorland,  or  water — Loughs  Conn,  Mask, 

Allen,  Carra  and  Carrowmore  being  within  its  limits.  The 
eastern  portion  and  a central  plain  running  westward  towards 
Clew  Bay  contain  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  north-west, 
portion  lying  around  and  north  of  the  Nephin  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  south-west  area,  embracing  the  Muilrea  and 
the  Croagh  Patrick  ranges  of  mountains,  are  sparsely  peopled. 

Farming  on  a small  scale,  aided  by  migratory  labour,  is  the 
main  support  of  three-fourths  of  the  people.  Along  the  sea- 
board fishing  is  carried  on  in  a desultory  haphazard  fashion ; 
want  of  good  seafaring  craft  and  of  a suitable  market  militates 
against  fishing  becoming  a staple  industry  for  the  numerous 
folk  that  crowd  along  the  sea  shores,  the  river  creeks,  and  the 
shores  of  the  inland  lakes.  Migratory  labour  is  much  more 
attractive  than  the  dangers  and  harvests  of  the  deep,  and  is 
largely  the  support  of  the  people.  Irish  is  much  spoken, 
especially  by  the  older  people,  in  North-West  Mayo,  along 
the  shores  of  Broadhaven  and  Blacksod  Bays,  and  m the 
Mullets  : it  is  also  extensively  in  colloquial  use  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lough  Mask,  and  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
county — around  Irishtown  and  Kilvine.  In  these  areas  many 
°f  the  schools  are  being  conducted  on  bilingual  lines.  The 
oidinary  programme  for  English  is  followed  in  the  other 
schools,  Irish  being  for  the  most  part  taught  as  an  extra  or  an 
optional  subject.  The  children  met  with  in  the  Mayo  National 
schools  display  the  normal  amount  of  the  natural  talent  of  the 
Irish  race  as  a whole ; quicker  than  the  Ulster  school-going 
folk,  and  somewhat  slower  than  the  Munster  children. 

Grinding  poverty  has,  to  be  sure,  left  its  mark  in  blunting 
many  bright  intellects,  and  benumbing  difficulties  also  arise 
from  the  divorce  of  the  home-spoken  Irish  from  the  school- 
taught  English.  The  spread  of  bilingualism  will  alone  com- 
bat this. 

Tlie  educational  needs  of  the  200,000  people  who  live  in  this  Accommoda- 
area  are  supplied  by  about  400  schools  scattered  here  and  there 
to  suit  the  varying  phases  of  distribution  of  population,  and 
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although  some  schools  are  very  small,  none  could  be  dispense?, 
with  without  entailing  hardship  on  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  situated.  In  the  southern  or  Westport  section  the  in- 
spector in  charge  suggests  the  desirability  of  centralizing  three 
I.C.  schools  in  Westport.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  desira- 
bility, but  very  much  as  to  its  feasibility.  In  the  small  sec- 
tion of  the  circuit  directly  in  my  own  charge  the  school  accom- 
modation is  satisfactory,  and  the  schoolrooms  are  suitably 
furnished  and  equipped'h^r  school  work.  As  to  the  northern 
and  the  southern  sections,  it  is  better  to  let  the  inspectors  in 
immediate  charge  speak  for  themselves. 

Of  the  accommodation  in  the  northern  section,  Mr.  O’lleilly. 
the  inspector  stationed  at  Ballina,  writes  : — 

•‘Two  magnificent  non- vested  schools  have  been  erected  during  the 
course  of  the  year  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Foxfurd.  A small  vested 
school-house,  for  a number  of  isolated  families  in  the  west  of  the 
mountain  range  between  Ballacoriek  and  the  sea,  has  been  built  al 
Crucknaeolly.  No  other  change  of  any  moment  has  occurred  either  in 
the  amount  or  style  of  accommodation  described  in  last  year’s  report. 
Extensions  and  improvements  are  in  contemplation  for  a few  selioob 
A grant  has  been  made  for  a new  house  at.  Gli-ncalry — a remote  moun- 
tain region  where  no  school  has  hitherto  been  established.  Grants  have 
■also  been  awarded  for  new  school-houses  to  replace  the  present  unsatis- 
factory buildings  at  Rehins  and  Lisaniska.  These  three  new  schools 
are  to  be  vested  in  trustees. 

■•  (Jluonfullagh  boys'  and  girls’,  Kinafie  lialiinaclougha,  Tumgesh 
boys’  .and  girls’,  Toounore,  Oulmore,  1‘aknhill,  Rathbane,  Curryant 
and  Carramore  schools  have  been  repeatedly  condemned,  as  unfit  kv 
teaching  purposes.  Most  of  these  houses  are  too  small  for  the  numbers 
of  children  in  attendance.  Most  of  them  also  are  on  unsuitable  sites, 
and  in  a rather  neglected  state  of  repair.  In  seven  cases  out  of  the 
twelve,  primary  steps  have  been  taken  towards  the  erection  of  new 
houses  ; they  were  of  no  avail,  however,  owing  to  the  difficulty  oi 
procuring  suitable  building  ground. 

••  Cur  rower  boys'  and  girls’,  Garrucluon  boys’  and  girls’,  Louglrkeeran 
boys’  and  girls’,  Shammer  boys’  and  girls’,  Cortlioon  boys’  and  gms_- 
Clongullane  boys’  and  girls’,  Glongee  boys’  and  girls’,  Attymachugh  boys 
and  girls',  and  Oliurchpark  boys’  and  girls’,  are  nine  pairs  of  sclioo 
crying  cut  for  amalgamation.  The  amount  of  attention  given  to 
premises  may  be  denoted  as  unsatisfactory,  generally-  Tnnam  ' f 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  internally  and  externally,  is  a common  fau  _ • 
The  heating  of  Lhe  schools  is  fairly  well  provided  for  from  local  sour  - 
in  the  great  majority  of  schools  ; but.  ventilation  is  too  frequen  . . 
neglected,  and  insufficient  care  taken  with  the  sanitary  condition  » 
the  out-offices. 

“ The  storm  of  last  spiring  did  serious  damage  to  the  roofs  of  a ( 

siderable  number  of  schools.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated,  tlmt  | 

roof  masonry  and  wood-work  of  all  except  the  condemned  schools,  ^ j 
in  a solid  and  secure  condition.  Repairs  needed  are,  as  a to | 
minor  details  of  structure.  The  unsatisfactory  points  are  gen  w . . j 
the  state  of  the  glazing,  the  need  of  white-washing  and  pain  oj  | 
broken  patches  of  ceiling,  loose  coping  stones  on  the  boundary  wall,  | 
badly  cared  pathways.” 

On  the  accommodation  provided  in  the  southern  portion  oi  . 
the  circuit,  Mr.  Duffy  notes  ^ ! 

“ There  are  few  unnecessary  schools  in  this  district.  It  -jj 

possible  to  have  a large  central  school  at  Westport,  to  which  the  p r 
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f Slinune,  Bussheen,  and  Knappagh  might  come,  if  travelling  Mr.  C.  Smith. 

‘ eil'ities  "-ere  available.  Tliare  have  been  about  twenty  applications  — 
f enlargement  of  school-houses  within  the  last  eight  months.  In 
; L ag  cases  these  extensions  are  uceded.  In  two  school-houses,  at 
mst  there  is,  I believe,  danger  of  collapse — Tully  National  school, 
SVlouishurgli,  and  Tonragee,  near  Achill  Sound.  Practically  all 
*iv  schools  in  Achill  parish,  except  those  under  Protestant  management, 

.-id  to  be  either  replaced  or  enlarged.  There  are  no  school  libraries, 
voperlv  speaking;  appliances  for  physical  culture  are  rare,  except  in 
Cnveni:  schools.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  1 hygiene  ’ has,  I 
-link,  made  a great  improvement  in  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of 
f ' schools.  Playgrounds  and  offices  sometimes  present  a dirty  appear- 
U1C6  due,  as  a rule,  to  the  intrusion  of  trespassers.  Window  gardens 
ire  almost  universal;  they  are  often  too  large  and  keep  out  the  light.” 


The  teachers  employed  in  tlie.  schools  of  this  circuit  are  of Teacllers- 
varying  grades  of  utility,  but  most  of  them  aim  at  doing  their 
work  faithfully,  and  with  beneficial  results  to  the  children. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  women  teachers,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  trained  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Xo  doubt  a number  of  these  have  experienced  difficulty  in 
conforming  to  the  altered  condition  of  school  life  and  school 
work  which  the  new  programme  has  introduced,  hut,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  made  honest  efforts  to  modernize  their  teach- 
ing and  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  Code,  and 
wherever  success  has  not  been  attained  it  was  not  the  will 
that  failed.  It  may  be.  safely  asserted  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
women  teachers  do  all  the  work  that,  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected from  them.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that,  amongst  people  interested  in  school  work,  a feeling 
against  the  employment  of  married  women  in  schools  is  gain- 
ing strength.  To  be  sure,  all  agree  that  vested  interests 
should  be  safeguarded,  and  that  any  regulations  on  this  head 
should  only  affect  future  aspirants,  but  it  is  strongly  urged  in 
the  interests  of  the  mother  and  of  her  offspring,  of  the  school 
children  and  of  education  generally,  that-  matrimony  should 
determine  the  employment  of  women  as  teachers.  There  also 
seems  to  be  a general  desire  that  the  service  of  young  girls 
should  cany  a bonus  to  solace  them  for  enforced  retirement 
on  matrimony.  Most  women  teachers  give  evidence  of  pre- 
paration for  work  by  their  daily  notes,  meagre,  perhaps,  in 
many  instances,  but  still  proof  of  a desire  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  rule.  The  men  teachers  do  not,  as  a body, 
show  the  same  zeal  in  their  work  as  the  women,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  absence  of  a money  prize  stimulus — such  as 
results  fees  really  were — has  largely  contributed  to  a relax- 
ation of  their  best  efforts.  Again,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
them  there  is  “ nothing  to  hope  for  or  labour  for,”  they  having 
reached  the  highest,  salary  attainable  under  the  present  regu- 
lations, and,  in  many  cases,  a disturbing  element  in  the  shape 
of  land  or  business  has  proved  largely  fatal  to  what  should  be 
their  main  business— their  schools.  The  very  marked  manner 
in  which  the  senior  classes  have  dwindled  away . in  many 
schools  under  men  principals  does  not  allow  one  to  form  a, 
favourable  opinion  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  carry  on  their 
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work  And  here  again  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Some 
very  zealous,  hardworking  men  have  kept  up  the  high  standard 
of  classification  that  obtained  in  the  old  results  days. 

\s  to  new  subjects  and  new  methods  it  may  be  stated 
cenerallv  that  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  and  with  the  novelty 
a m-eat  (leal  of  the  zeal  that  characterised  their  introduction. 
This  is  specially  true  of  manual  training  and  elementary 
science  : teachers  no  longer  take  much  interest  in  these  sub- 
jects. The  new  methods  of  teaching  drawing  and  kinder- 
garten. which  might  be  styled  the  dictation  modes,  are  dying 
out.  With  these  few  general  remarks  I will  let  my  colleagues 
give  their  own  views  'of  the  teachers  under  their  immediate 
supervision. 

Of  the  northern  section,  Mr.  O’Beilly  writes  : — 

“ The  district  is  staffed  by  102  principal  teachers,  95  assistants,  56 
junior  assistant  mistresses,  2 workmistresses,  33  monitors,  and  3 pupil- 
teachers.  in  looking  oyer  the  list  of  287  graded  teachers  I can  count 
26  men  and  17  women  teachers  whose  term  of  service  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  whose  work  shows  traces  of  decline  in  power  of  tuition  and 
of  administration.  The  habits  and  methods  of  school  life  of  these 
teachers  were  formed  in  the  days  of  the  results  system.  Something 
less  than  half  the  men  teachers,  and  most  of  the  women  teachers,  have 
shown  little  capacity  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the 
new  code.  The  work  of  most  of  them  still  shows  a fair  degree  of  merit, 
whilst  a few  of  the  men  can  rank  for  excellence  in  their  profession 
amongst  the  best  teachers  of  the  section. 

" The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  still  in  their  prime  and  in 
full  possession  of  their  physical  and  mental  energies.  The  proportion 
of  trained  and  untrained  teachers  has  not  altered  since  last  report. 
There  is  little  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  attend  to  their  duties,” 

On  this  same  matter  Mr.  Duffy  writes  as  follows 

With  few  exceptions  the  teachers  of  the  district  are  zealous.  This 
is  particularly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  teachers  now  make  daily  pre- 
paration for  work.  The  younger  teachers,  as  a rule,  show  anxiety 
to  make  themselves  skilful  on  the  lines  laid  down  iu  the  1 Notes  for 
Teachers.’  Science  is  not  a popular  subject.  Such  teachers  as  (lo  not 
know  Irish  already,  are  nearly  all  learning  it.  The  manager's,  as  a 
rule,  desire  this.” 

The  attendance  of  children  at  the  National  schools  in  Mayo 
is  bad  and  hopelessly  bad,  and  I fail  to  see  any  mode  of  im- 
proving it  but  drastic  compulsory  legislation.  I am  aware 
that  cheap  philanthropy  can  spin  out  wordy  arguments  against 
the  adoption  of  such  a measure,  but  knowledge  is  power  and 
ignorance  thraldom,  and  if  the  children  of  the  masses  are  to 
gain  the  one,  and  escape  the  other,  the  only  hope  lies  in  com- 
pulsory education  of  a genuine  kind ; strong  measures  are 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  natural  bent  of  youth , the  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  parents,  and  the  widely  spread  local  apathy 
that  invest  this  question.  Various  excuses  are  set  forth, 
but  amongst  them  home  work  in  its  various  phases  is  ftt 
principal  one.  I have  looked  closely  into  this  matter  by  per- 
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sonal  'observation  and  by  extensive  inquiries  and  I am  satis-  Mr.  o.  Smith. 
tied  that  the  real  exigencies  of  domestic  wants  would  not  affect  — 
the  attendance  to  the  extent  of  5 per  cent.  The  discharge  of 
my  inspection  duties  necessitates  a good  deal  of  driving  along 
the  roads,  morning  and  evening ; it  affords,  therefore,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  to  what  extent  child-labour  is  at  work  in  the 
fields  and  bogs,  and  I am  quite  satisfied  that  those  who  dwell 
with  such  emphasis  on  this  argument  would  be  surprised  to 
see  how  few  children  are  really  employed  in  the  fields  and 
how  many  are  idling  about  the  roads.  The  following  is  the 
main  reason  why  home-calls  thwart  school-going.  During  the 
seasons,  when  farming  work  is  pressing,  most  of  the  men  are 
away— migratory  labourers— in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  home-farming  operations  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  women. 

The  eldest  child  is  accordingly  necessary  at  home  to  mind  baby 
and  the  house.  When  the  eldest  is  at  home  the  mother’s 
tender  heart,  yielding  more  to  ignorance  and  carelessness  than 
to  affection,  cannot  entrust  the  younger  ones  to  the  dangers  of 
the  highway,  where  imagination  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  pos- 
sible and  impossible  dangers.  Thus  it  is  that  ignorance  and 
utter  disregard  of  the  educational  wants  of  their  offspring 
cause  these  mothers  to  allow'  their  children  to  grow7  up  inno- 
cent of  education.  Ignorant  themselves,  they  cannot  see 
beyond,  the  present,  and  form  no  idea  of  the  advantage  that 
may  arise  in  the  future  from  education ; to  any  remonstrance 
about  this  neglect  their  common  reply  is  : “ Sure  they  are  as 
well  off  as  ourselves  were.” 

And  in  this  connection  I do  not  think  that  the  teachers  as  a 
body  show  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  to  get  children  to 
attend  now  as  they  show-eel  when  the  results  system  was  in 
vogue.  Then  few  children  failed  to  make  the  qualifying  100 
days  when  exceptional  causes  were  not  present,  and  a fail- 
percentage  remained  at  school  for  the  higher  classes.  Now 
the  number  of  children — particularly  grown  pupils — who  make 
100  days  is  few,  and  the  numbers  remaining  to  the  fourth  and 
higher  standards  have  show-n  a very  serions  falling  off.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  if  illiteracy  is  to  be  avoided  pupils 
must  remain  at  school  after  the  third  standard.  A compari- 
son, based  on  the  records  of  about  40  schools  taken  at  random , 
of  the  senior  classes  a decade  ago  to  the  corresponding  stan- 
dards of  these  same  schools  at  present  shows,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  a falling  off  in  classification.  In  many  instances 
this  decline  has  been  very  serious,  and  must  cause  grave 
anxiety  regarding  the  educational  future  of  the  country. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  the  numbers  of  pupils  on  rolls, 
and  consequently  eliminates  all  temporary  disturbances  that 
affect  attendances.  Due  allowance  is  also  made  for  the  new 
rule  regarding  the  striking  of  punils  off  rolls. 

In  the  year  1898  the.  records  show  that  32  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Pupils  on  rolls  in  these  selected  schools  were  in  the  IV.,  V1., 

Vs , and  VI.  classes. 

e 2 
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decline  of.  clarification  following 

causes  assigne  w , parents  to  send  their  children 

to'sch'^^vThat  thL  was  no  regular  official  examination 
on  which  promotion  depended. 

(b)  Migration  and  emigration  at  an  earlier  aD  . 

c Lace  indnatries  and  labom  woitom  connection  with  the 

Congested  Districts  ^ tat  I m 

afrMdl^misTXTourth  more  powerful  and  effective  cause 
atraut  1 * teachers  to  urge  and  stimulate 
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cattle,  etc. ; and  2nd.  The  small  attendance  on  a fair  day  Mr  C.  Smith. 
seriously  lowers  the  average.  There  is  a third  reason  which 
1 see,  with  misgivings,  is  on  the  increase;  3rd.  The  teacher 
has  business  of  his  own  to  transact  at  the  fair. 

With  regard  to  these  reasons  I will  merely  note  that  only 
in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  alleged  cases  there  is  any  real 
danger.  Such  cases  are  easily  known  and  might  be  allowed 
to  stand  perhaps.  The  second  reason  can  very  easily  be  met 
by  allowing  the  day’s  attendance  to  be  excluded  under  rule 
for  calculating  averages.  A peculiar  feature  about  this  closing 
for  fah  days  is  that  it  is  sporadic  : in  some  localities  fairs  come 
and  go  unheeded  and  unknown;  in  others,  similar  in  all  re- 
spects, the  aggregation  of  men  and  herds  paralyses  the  school- 
going  inclinations  of  teachers  and  pupils.  I am  of  opinion  that 
teachers  might  be  called  upon  to  show  more  c-ourage,  and, 
whether  pupils  come  or  not,  many  and  various  are  the  odds 
and  ends  that  will  benelit  by  their  attendance  and  attention  ; 
and  further,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  in  the  course  of 
time  pupils  will  come  in  greater  numbers  and  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  co-mates  in  other  localities.  A great  deal, 
however,  will  depend  on  their  reception. 

Taking  a general  view  of  this  question  of  attendance,  1 
believe  that  under  normal  circumstances  compulsory  atten- 
dance of  75  days  in  each  half-year  would  inflict  no  hardship, 
and  would  be  the  only  hope  of  the  rising  generations  if  they 
are  to  be  really  educated. 

Of  attendance  in  the  Ballina  section,  Mr.  O'Reilly  writes  : — 

“ The  year  lias  been,  on  the  whole,  a tolerably  satisfactory  one  for 
school  attendance.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  average  for 
assistants  and  junior  assistant  mistresses  continues  to  produce  a very 
considerable  amount  of  local  effort  to  bring  in  pupils,  and  the  number 
of  such  schools  in  this  section  is  not  small. 

“ In  town  schools,  few  have  had  a low  average  attendance.  In 
country  districts,  the  almost  continuously  inclement  weather  of  the  past 
twelve  mouths  1ms  told  detrimentally  on  the  attendance  of  such  young 
children  as  have  long  distances  to  come.  The  delay  occasioned  in  the 
completion  of  farm  work  by  the  rainy  spring  just  passed  has  had  a 
similarly  unsatisfactory  effect  on  the  attendance  of  the  older  pupils. 

“ Sickness  has  been  rampant  in  some  regions,  but  though  virulent,  its 
stay  in  each  locality  has  not  been  prolonged.  A fierce  epidemic  of 
measles  and  whooping-cough  broke  out  in  Ballina  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1907.  Such  a fatal  form  of  that  disease  lias  not  been  known  in  the 
locality  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  said-  that  in  one  month  close 
on  200  children  died  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  disease  attacked 
chiefly  children  under  school-going  age.  Those  who  recovered  lay 
prostrate  for  months.  The  average  in  one  town  school,  with  over  200 
pupils  on  the  rolls,  fell  to  30-7  for  the  quarter  during  which  the 
epidemic  raged.  This  epidemic  spread  northward  ami  westward,  but 
ia  a milder  form,  and  lowered  the  average  attendance  considerably.” 

Of  attendance  in  South  Mayo,  the  inspector  in  charge 
notes : — 

' There  is  no  appreciable  change.  It  continues  to  be  very  irregular. 

60  per  cent,  of  the  average  on  the  roll's  is  'an  attendance  to  be  found 
m much  less  than  half  the  schools.  The  principal  reason  is  that  the 
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, *„  ,ln  farm  work  wliile  their  relatives  go  over 

Attendance — to  November.  , doubt,  but  migratory  labour  is  the  cluef 

ton.  parents  are  often  coxelcto.  ■ n J , much  tUa  same  reasons  works 

cause  of  the  irre^ar  attemlancc.  interiere  with  the 

in  connection  with  the  Lon  e school  a(.  tha  mmmiuni 

attendance.  In  ""^^near  a country  school  they  come  to 
jiae — three  years.  \\  keu  tiicy  a„e<  The  atteudance  of  even 

school  at  about  three  or  four  J “ bl“  circumstances  is  remarkably 
very  young  unda  f duties  of  parents  during  the 

good  and  adds  to  the  teachu  s te  schools  is  about  five  years, 

school-day.  The  general  average  f ^ about  25  per  cent,  of  the 

In  the  schools  in  the  towns  a Kt  «,  fourteell  yeors  of  age,  and  m 
pupils  remain  at  school  twelve  years.  The  classification  or 

the  rural  schools  until  they  aio  ,|a  abovo  4tli  may  be  said  not 

rural  schools  is  low;  m them  , t: „ t “ taught  in  about  thirty  schools, 
to  exist.  The  introduction  of  cookeiy,,  taugn^  ^ pupU]j 

iLtft.ta^Tbr^  moous  bally  clad,  and  have  good  eyesight. 


Proficiency. 


, to  „WP  to  the  effect  that  parental  duties 
The  remarks  made  dbuv  c especially  true  of  town 

oftentimes  devolve  on  w nyJ  maae  to  smuggle  in 

schools  where  at^“|ts  ® ^ Lq  • yet  these  same  parents 

S”  ss  r «. ^ g~i»p  o,m,» 

attend  school. 

StWXSWSM  S SS 

merit  or  efficiency. 

(j  per  cent,  rank  as  Excellent  or  Very  Good, 
on  ,,  G-ood. 

so  ,.  Van. 

13  ”,  „ Middling. 

1 ” ,,  Bad.. 

f uS‘‘4.‘.lS2‘rf  .hi.  Ac.it  1 mggVj 

state  definitely  whether  ab»- 

or  remained  stationary  but  looking  at  the  ot  tmng^^ 

sas!  sritfriS&rto  «a.  » »*  * 

factory.^  ^ q{  infantS;  whose  lot  has,  of 
much  sympathetic  interest,  I fear  the  aim  of  the  • m w 
sionerAas  not  been  realised  to  any  ^ ' mMs 

.rnvten  and  similar  exercises  specially  suitable  to  you  b 
need  ven'yC  skilful  handling  to  make  them . interesting and  efa 
native , and  I am  'of  opinion  that  the  lunmi  assista ^ 
tresses,  taken  as  a body,  do  not  posses  the > stall  < and  kn  ^ 

necessary  ; some  of  them  are  very- efficient  but  very  ®®  ! 
not  possess  that  high-class  teaching  power  that  these  1 
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need.  Again  in  many  instances  the  equipment  needed  for  Mr.  c.  Smith. 
kindergarten  and  manual  work  has  not  been  forthcoming.  To  — 
singing  and  calisthenie  exercises  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the 
brightness  that  has  dawned  on  infants ; herein  there  is  much 

SUAsto  reading,  the  improvement  noticeable  for  some  years 
back  in  other  parts  of  Ii’eland  scarcely  obtains  here.  A 
false  fluency  gained  at  the  expense  of  accuracy  is  too  often 
met  with,  and  shows  that  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter is  not  a part  of  the  exercise  deemed  essential. 

Story  books  are  in  use,  not,  however,  as  story  books,  but  as 
ordinary  readers ; the  pupils  read  a portion  day  by  day,  drag- 
ging weai'ily  through  the  book  instead  of  devouring  it  with 
burning  interest  as  an  undivided  whole.  History  gets  but 
scant  attention,  and  only  shadowy  impressions  of  the  most 
important  episodes  remain.  When  history  was  not  taught  in 
National  schools  its  absence  was  set  down  as  a grievance  and 
a wrong ; now  that  it  is  a school  subject  its  presence  in  the 
curriculum  is  looked  on  askance. 

Penmanship  has  suffered  the  fate  of  drawing.  Although  Writing, 
blackboard  teaching  has  been  introduced  in  very  many  in- 
stances its  use  is  mainly  for  purposes  of  imitation,  and  as  a 
result  the  work  done  does  not  equal  the  standard  that  was 
attained  from  imitation  of  well-set-headline  copies.  AVhile 
blackboard  instruction  is  excellent,  it  may  not  in  many  in- 
stances be  feasible  owing  to  the  many  calls  on  the  teachers’ 
time  and  attention ; hence  there  is  no  reason  why  head-line 
copy-books  should  fell  into  disuse  in  schools. 

Composition  shows  slow  improvement;  a want  of  care  in 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  suitable  themes  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  weakness  experienced  in  this  subject.  The 
use  of  oral  composition  is  on  the  increase  and  with  good  re- 
sults; it  is  not,  however,  as  widely  practised  as  its  utility 
would  seem  to  demand. 

Arithmetic  has  become  of  a more  practical  character,  but  Arithmetic, 
the  ambit  of  the  senior  classes  in  this  subject  has  become  very 
much  contracted.  The  junior  classes  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  working  of  mechanical  exercises ; a call  is  made  on  the 
pupils’  intelligence  and  with  beneficial  results.  Tables  and 
mental  arithmetic  need  more  attention. 

About  geography  the  same  remarks  hold  good  ; the  useful-  Geography, 
ness  of  ,the  information  imparted  is  enhanced ; tjhe  scope 
covered  is  very  much  lessened. 

Drawing  is  not,  I fear,  holding  its  own,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  Drawms 
the  decline  of  blackboard  teaching  and  the  difficulty  teachers 
experience  in  getting  pupils  to  maintain  a good  supply  of 
proper  materials. 

' Singing  ispoptilar,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  taught  mS'nsivg. 
most  schools.  The  use  of  the  modulator  and  practice  of  the 
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«b  "ft  srtassfs 

m4h  more  con|enial  to  the  temperament  ot  Huh  children 
than  those  formerly  in  use. 


Elementary 

Science. 


Cookery 


an  tno.se  wwuwij  

Much  progress  cannot  be  recorded  in  the  teaching  of  Ele- 
much  piu^Lco  lv  met  with,  and  then  only  in  its 

mental?  beienc  , » however,  takes  into  consideration 
simplest  form  \V hen  one  howe  ^ ^ attcndance 

the  low  classifacaticm  of  the  1 1 ^ conclude  that  the  soil 

and  their  ^“SS^iiTodtare.  It  has  happened 

Vf  “5  ^managers ' tfhe  »Sft£  tTre^J 
fshlmld  say  .that  a 

culture  back  m . , ’ t taught  by  actual  -work  in  the 

all  side®  that  thi  Jany thing” inherent  in  the  subject  which 

makes  book  knowledge  anathema.  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 

wnth  matters  . Dbe  c]0thed,  developed,  and  expanded. 

Many  of ‘the  subjects  ^ taken  in  schools  for  object-lesson  teach- 
tov  are  enshrouded  in  misty  notions  convey  only  hazy  ideas 
and  produce  no  tangible  abiding  results. 


Kindergarten  r 


La  pruuu«_c  hvj 

, nipaqine  to  note  that  very  considerable 

In  cookery  it  1S  P ? useful  subject  is  now  taught 

the  advent  of  an^er  j ^ the  teaohers  are  at  first  « 
much  'deterred  by  the  difficulties  that  seem  to  surround  lh 

**<  >* 

suitable  matter  for  object  lessons. 


LitaDie  maiihci  xvji  , , 

Sid  KfJrf torn  and  ?«  »«»  * 

suits,  a suitable  equipment  not  being  available. 


Proficiency. 


Of  the  proficiency  shown  in  the  northern  portion  of 
circuit,  Mr.  O’Reilly  writes 


,iut.  Mr.  u *emy  ™ ’ x think,  a3  satisfactory  . fc 

attendan  ce'°a£  and  the  conditions  of  the  district  per-. 
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••  Very  fair  results  arc  achieved  in  most  schools  in  English  and  Mr.  C.  Smith. 
Arithmetic.  The  proficiency  in  other  brunches  varies  with  the  special  — 
attainments  and  education  of  the  teachers. 

••  in  oral  English  explanation  and  analysis  are  the  weak  points. 

Want  of  time  and  distinctness  in  the  method  of  reading  are  also  still 
fairly  prevalent.  This  low  tone  of  reading  seems  in  many  cases,  es- 
pecially in  schools  conducted  by  older  teachers,  the  mere  tradition  of 
a habit  that  had  some  raison  d'etre  under  other  circumstances.  When 
-•bools  were  often  small  for  the  attendance,  when  class-rooms  were 
scarce,  and  when,  above  all,  every  cluss  had  its  own  text-book  in 
reading,  and  received  direct  instruction  in  arithmetic  at  its  own  draft, 
the  suppression  of  the  noise  of  the  school-room  was  a point  to  which 
the  teacher  had  to  pay  constant  and  vigilant  attention.  His  hand- 
book in  method  directed  him  to  talk  in  a low  tone  of  voice  that  those 
under  him  might  do  likewise.  As,  however,  these  conditions  no  longer 
prevail,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  mumbling  tones  still  heard  in  some 
,,f  the  schools  at  the  reading  lesson. 

Written  English  is  generally  a fair  subject.  The  work  of  correction 
is  honestly  done  by  the  great  body  of  the  teachers.  Untidy  exercises 
are  not,  however,  uncommon  in  the  junior  section,  and  in  a few 
unsatisfactory  schools  due  attention  is  not  given  to  the  forms  used  in 
beginning  and  ending  letters. 

A very  fair  number  of  schools  give  good  tuition  in  singiug,  and  a 
large  number  do  well  in  drawing. 

**  Object  lessons  are,  on  the  whole,  a weak  branch.  Often  the  object  Object  lessons, 
lessons  of  the  year  do  not  form  u suite;  generally  inadequate  attention 
is  given  to  their  preparation.  Drill  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  hew  programme,  well-directed  valuable  instruction  in 
this  branch  being  exceedingly  rare.” 

Mr.  Duffy  writes  of  the  proficiency  of  the  schools  in  the 
southern  section  as  follows  : — 

” Infants — In  convent  schools  the  teaching  of  infants  is  satisfactory. 

Infants  in  these  schools  have  a teacher  for  every  half-hour  for  them- 
selves, and  are  taught  the  full  programme.  In  rural  schools  they  are 
taught  the  full  course  in  reading,  writing,  tables,  and  except  in  one 
or  two  schools,  in  object  lessons. 

“ Except  in  the  convents  there  is  practically  no  ‘ hand  and  eye  ’ 
or  kindergarten.  The  training  of  infants  is  by  far  the  most  unsatis- 
factory feature  of  the  school  work  in  rural  schools.  In  no  rural  school 
have  I seen  the  problem  solved  of  * keeping  infants  constantly  em- 
ployed.’ The  object  lessons  given  seldom  accomplish  their  purpose. 

I believe  that  conversation  lessons  on  pictures,  etc.,  would  be  more 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  infants  in  speech.  The  appoint- 
ment of  junior  assistant  mistresses  lias  effected  sortie  improvement,  and 
it  is  well. that  they  are  now  obliged  to  qualify  in  singing. 

‘‘Heading  is  on  the  whole  distinct  blit  generally  monotonous. 

The  chief  defect  is  in  the  oral  answering.  The  pupils  can  tell  the 
meaning  of  individual  words  and  phrases,  but  cannot  frame  a con- 
nected narrative.  1 History  ’ is  mere  reading.  The  teachers  as  a 
rule  mark  difficult  words  and  phrases  in  the  readers  by  way  of  prepara- 
tion. 

“Writing  is,  on  the  whole,  pretty  fair;  but  there  is  too  much  use 
of  slates.  This  is  often  because  the  parents  will  not  pay  for  copies; 
on.  the.  whole  the  recommendation  .in  the  ? Notes  for  Teachers  ’ about 
slates ‘is  ignored.  As  to  composition'  there  is  a reluctance  to  displace 
,8  exercises  in  its  favour  in  the  upper  standards.  * Lists  of 
difficult  words  ’ which  pupils  cannot  put  into  proper  sentences  are 
often  to  be  met  with  in  the  written  exercises.  The  written  work  is,  as 
a rule,  well  supervised,  but  compositions  are  too  often  short  and  un- 
finished. 

. Arithmetic— Tables  are  fairly  well  taught  to  the  juniors,  and  there 
is  an  improvement  in  the  mental  arithmetic  of  the  seniors.  The 
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..  . tba  subiect  all  round  in  very  mechanical.  For  imtams, 

Mr.  C.  Smoti  teaching  of  the  cau  WOrk  out  long  calculations  m inter® 

— S‘Sctl“  £ave  v£fdim  notions  of  what  5 pel  cent,  per  annum  redly 

“ography-The  names'^ p^rithtta^ 

iaots^xS^P^  are  now  in.  nearly  all  the  schools,  but  are  rarely 
studied.  . •„  weU  attended  to.  Parsing  is  generally  bed. 

» 1 caurea,i 
correctly  cannot  speak  con ec  y.  * Notes  for  Teachers’  aru 

“th\smsut^  1dm  pupils  make  heavy  lines,  « 
their  copies,  and  make  many  Their  voices  are  naturally 

f"‘“”  °u  *“  "pl“““  “*  *■  ** 

elementary  science  Elaborate  notes  of  object  lesson 

object  lessons,  which  are  s with  skill,  and  do  not  seen 

in  the  mode  of  giving  t,n 

is,  however,  being  made. 


Organization 


_ . , . Vor.pivps  verv  fair  attention  in  the  conduct 

Organization  now  made  in  the  “Notes  for 

of  schools,  and  the  gg  d with  good  results.  In  flit 

Teachers  are  mAty  Aj^  ^ wouW  ^ fo  see  more  sH 
carrying  out  iC  hmation  of  lessons  entailing  noise  will 
exercised  in  the  c is  gveat  room  tor  improvement, 

silent  lessons.  d due  development  much  of  the  in- 

ZZ£2&S#~  or  — U»  -*«  - •• 

one  room  would  be  avoided. 


On  this  question  of  j 


-The  nSewTyBtem  of  organUation are  maVtat  tw°cS  oft 

higher  reader  at  tb ^ end  ot  beneflcial  eSects  of  grouping  n 

however,  grow  'T;  -lichtenm"  of  the  teachers  labours,  tfe 

anticipated  in  regard  to  the  hgh  run  tbe  mor6  rapid  prom- 

more  profitable  occupation  of  the  pupils  ^ effectual  enforce- 

tion  of  the  intelligent  children  the be00ming  more  Hi; 
ment  of  school  discipline  and  o d . , » 1 Jdoes  the  organ* 

realized  and  appreciated.  In  arithmetic  y h ;s  ofte]1  pimi, 
make  slow  progress;  ^ |r°npm|  ^ drttfti  but  eaoh  standard 

receives'  separate^workf  serrate  tuition,  and  Its  own  special  — ■ 

tion.” 


Mr.  Duffy  notes  that ^ 

- The  standards  in  rural  sc^ols  am  ^oup  manner  present®  \ 

and  drill.  They  are  8r™|^  Sa  in  grouping  standards,  k 

“i^nda"0B  auring  tbe  yeat 

a consistent  scheme  of  grouping  difficult. 


Monitors 


The  new  regulations  W 

vice  of  monitors  have  lessened  the  numoer  apF 
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have  improved  the  personnel  and  status  of  those  appointed.  MivC.Smiku 
In  the  limited  number  of  schools  directly  in  my  charge  there  — 
are  only  live  serving,  and  their  training  is  regularly  and 
efficiently  attended  to.  'lire  criticism  lessons  are  regularly 
given. 

In  the  northern  section,  Mr.  O’Reilly  says  : — 

•■There  are  thirty-one  monitors  employed,  ten  under  the  three  years' 
course  uud  twenty-one  under  the  old  regulations.  The  valuable  portion 
uf  the  monitor’s  course  is  now  the  criticism  lessons,  and  these  are  faith- 
|uliv  .riven  under  favourable  conditions.” 

In  the  southern  section  the  inspector  writes  : — 

"The  monitors  arc,  on  the  whole,  well  trained.  The  notes  of 
criticism  lessons  are,  however,  often  perfunctory,  and  there  is  too  areata 
disposition  to  praise  rather  than  to  instruct." 

Irish  is  the  extra  most  generally  taught  throughout  this  Extra  and 
circuit ; it  is  taught  in  fifteen  ol  the  sixteen  schools  in  ihy  see-  Optional 
tion,  and,  as  the  organizers’  reports  show,  with  much  success.  Su,,jeets. 

The  direct  mode  of  instruction  is  being  introduced  into  all  the 
schools  in  Mayo  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Deeny,  the  orga- 
nizer at  work  in  this  county.  Mathematics  is  taught  in  a few 
schools,  and  Cookery,  even  before  it  was  compulsory,  was  in 
nearly  all  girls’  schools. 


Regarding  the  northern  section  of  the  circuit,  Mr.  OReiliy 
writes 

••  There  are  lew  schools  in  which  Irish  is  not  taught.  In  some  pot 
liens,  however,  where  the  attendance  is  bad  and  the  classification  is 
very  low  no  attention  can  be  given  to  mathematics.  Euclid  algebra 
and  book-keeping  are  taught  in  all  boys’  schools  which  employ  assist- 
ants. The  answering  in  these  subjects  is  seldom  bad.  Cookery  is 
taken  up  m fifteen  girls  schools.  The  proficiency,  as  shown  bv  in- 
spection visits,  shows  that  an  earnest  start  has  been  made  in  this 
subject.  - 


it 


Of  the  southern  section,  Mr.  Duffy  writes 

“Cookery  is  taught  in  thirty  schools,  Irish  in  ninety-two,  and 
mathematics  m about  fifty.  Irish  is  well  taught,  mathematics  fairly 
veil,  and  cookery  is  a popular  subject.”  3 

In  the  northern  section  there  wore  twenty-eight  evening  *ww 
schools  m operation  last  winter,  showing  a diminution  of  six  Schools 
on  the  preceding  year.  The  attendance  was  fairly  satisfac- 
tory,  only  one  school  closing  before  the  70th  evening.  In 
almost  all  schools  two  additional  subjects  have  been  included 
* ® Programme.  Irish  is  taught  almost  generally.  His - 
tmi^Hy^ne1719  ^ alS°  favourite  subie°<®,  and  a few 

O'ReUly'notes  • — ^ teaolling  o£  tbese  sPeoial  subjects,  Mr. 

4“«t^d^w'm^V0lnble  “°“ditioPs  ««•«»  .the  work  of  pri- 
i e e the  state  of  education  has  been  unsatisfactory 
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help  in  English  an  these’  subjects.  In  many  eases  the  enerjd-. 

best  work  m dealing  arts  devoted  to  tlie  subjects  which  bring  h 

nud  ftttoiitioii  ot  a*  *base  subjects  ere  taught  only  to  the  favoured 
the  highti  ite.  - . , ,<  .Treat  body  of  pupils  who  iifcCj 

few  the  anomaly  oc<-^  , • tuition  given  receive  least  oi  tl. 

and  expect  the  B»  ‘ should  he  allowable  for  the  inspector,. 

t<«toScate»ud^tw^t  Btorha  rooommCud  the  fifteen  * 
at  least  under  oerteu n cucu  A[ithmetil.  ulone.  SucK 

lmgs  £cato1  t‘n  Jthe  power  of’ the  teachers  oi  many  evening  school 
more  directly  and  efficiently." 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  circuit,  Mr.  Dully  writes 
• The  number  ol  evening  schools  has  considerably  dirmmsbed.  Tha 
were  eight  in  the  district  during  SstoeHo  £ 

was  taught  at  these  schools ^ they  “W  ^ was  editable  but  b 

^remarkable  Sency  in  mental  arithmetic,  which  is  a particuW; 
useful  subject  for  such  schools. 

As  to  the  noting  that-  special  subjects  must  be  taught  hi 
evening  schools  to  gam  the  high  fee,  there  is  no  doubt  but  R 
' • . V „ re„i  danger  of  neglecting  the  many  toi  the  fa. 

and  o°f  nullifying  tea  large  extent,  the  usefulness  of  ft* 

SChA°further  remark  or  two  will  close  this  report.  The  bettor 
equipment  of  schools  and  improved .pay  for  teachers  have ite 
paraded  as  cures  for  all  our  educational  ills,  lhe  latter  to,, 
fortunately,  been  provided,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  formers 
forthoorniii®  if  slowly,  none  the  less  surely.  Both  will  aid  fc 

isuaMSS  3SfiW«  ™*  ri 

Uvmg  units  --dho  chiimen  ^ w ^ ^ contented  well-jwo 

teaching  can  educate  if  not  brought  within  the  proper  sphere 
of  influence  by  attendance  m the  schoolroom. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Smith. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 
Dublin . 
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Mr.  W.  A. 

Clonmel,  brow-,-. 

July,  1908. 


Gentlemen, 


i 


I beg  to  submit  a General  Report  on  the  schools  of  the  Clon- 
mel Circuit  for  the  school  year  just  ended.  A similar  report 
was  supplied  two  years  ago.  In  the  interval  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  bounds  of  the  inspection  area  which  includes 
County  Tipperary,  except  the  portion  to  the  north  of  the  old 
Portumna  railway,  the  greater  portion  of  County  Limerick  to 
the  east  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  railway  line,  and  a 
narrow  strip  to  the  west  of  that  line  running  from  Limerick 
Junction  to  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  City  of  Limerick 
Thirteen  schools  in  County  Waterford,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clonmel;  three  in  Queen’s  County,  near  Ballybrophy • a 
small  number  in  County  Clare,  round  Ilillaloe;  and  eight’ in 
King's  County,  reached  from  Roscrea,  are  also  included. 

This  area  contains  an  exceptionally  fertile  portion  of  the 
country,  and  the  children  come,  in  the  groat  majority  of  cases 
from  comfortable  homes. 

A line  running  east  and  west  through  Thurles  represents 
roughly,  the  division  of  the  sections.  Mr.  M'Enery  who’ 
like  myself,  has  been  nearly  seven  years  in  Clonmel,  and’ there- 
fore has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  most  of  his  schools  is  in 
charge  of  the  southern  section,  and  the  northern  section  is  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Yates,  who  has  been  in  Nenagh  for  two  years 

The  distribution  of  the  schools  is,  with  very  little  exception 
suitable.  Amalgamation  of  adjoining  boys’  and  girls'  schools 
has  taken  place  m a few  cases,  and  others  are  under  considera- 
tion.  In  connection  with  school  accommodation  Mr 
-U  Enery  observes  : — 


"In  a few  localities  the  number  of  schoolhouses  could,  without  much  a 
drmisM  substitution  of  a weKuQped 

of  the  existing  structures.  In  two  m- 
ftTdL*  i,  “utemPlated  to  amalgamate  immediately  adjoining  boys’ 

houses  wUeh  stanTfn  need'ot  T "b°ut,  TerJr  un8uitoble  school- 

ed half  Of  these  oases  T bomg^ repjaoed  by  new  buildings;  and  in 
the  purpose  have  alveadv  lradel'staJ.d  that  the  grants  necessary  for 
whilst  in  some  at  least  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners; 

meats  are  being  made  In' five";1111 flmng  °a?eS  ^“inary  arrange- 

long  boys’  and  virkd  l 5 • , instances,  viz.,  Caliir  boys',  Knock- 

need  ot  enlargement  ’ Shevardagh  boys'  and  girls’  schools,  there  is 

m connection5  with  Setol!’’°“  ™9  8dded  “ »*" 


I 
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Mr  Yates  considers  that  he  has  in  Ms  charge  no  really 
iv  =r.W1s  A few  eases  have  given  him  and  me  ; 

"leal  of  consideration,  and  I suspend  judgment  in  fee. 
S00  In ti„n  of  adjoining  boys’  and  girls  schools  has  taken 

Sgr  scuUy  and  in  Clonmel  Model  schools.  In  fc 
norrtiern  section  there  appear  to  be  about  twenty  cases  c! 
overcrowding,  and  in  six  of  the  most  urgent  of  these,  build,,: 
grants  have  been  applied  for. 

In  the  matter  of  premises  and  equipment,  Mr.  Yates  finds 

a good  deal  that  is  unsatisfactory.  He  says  . 

„ rm.  lcnnt  thirty  very  poor  schoolhouses,  including  tbirta 

1W  esses  while  in  about  twenty  others  the  furniture  and  equip, 
applicant  cases, .while  m w n0  outofflees,  which  fc 

me"t  easel  Ire  very  urgently  needed.  Many  schools  have  no  pfe 
most  cases  a - | majority  are  rural,  this  is  not  a ptessii; 

gvounds  th  ^ ^ ^.steels,  which  are  a great  W_ 

evil.  A lew  laig  ,,  ].  t aa  a TOle,  and  increased  atter- 

The  schoolhouse  ^ , ts  ani  to  provide  cut  or  growing  floras. 

‘‘“iWrostossof  th/ Limerick  Endowment  for  Technical  Ed«fc 
lu.Te  offered  a grant  not  exceeding  five  pounds  to  each  manager  o s 
school  in  County  Limerick  who  applies  for  it  for  the  formate  of, 
schoo  warden  on  the  condition  that  an  equal,  sum  be  found  local: 

, X tl  nurnose  and  have  offered  three,  prizes  of  two  pounds  eai 
and  six  ol  on!  pound  to  the  teachers  of  the  best-kept  school  garfc 
in  the  county.  Premises  and  equipment  are,  however,  ™prom?. 
Two  new  schoolhouses  have  been  provided  since  I took  charge,  am 
six  haw  been  improved  recently  by  managers. 

A good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  by  the  inspector 
of  the  circuit  to  the  desks,  and  improvement  has  beentamb 
abont  I have  always  considered  the  defects  m the-daksi 
serious  matter,  not  only  as  a hindrance  to  writing,  bii  as  ■. 
possible  cause  of  injury  to  the  younger  children.  Beta  te 
in  height  has  been  effected  in  a very  large  numbei  of  case- 
in the  last  few  years. 

Although  the  heating  of  the  schoolrooms  was  not  very  de- 
fective  in  the  schools  visited  by  me,  not  so  bad  m many  cast- 
as to  require  official  report,  still  it  is  very  often  just  the  mini- 
mum that  will  escape  serious  comment.  This  appears  fe  te 
the  opinion  of  the  other  inspectors.  Mr.  Yates  speaks  h 
favourably  than  Mr.  M’Bnery.  The  difficulty  here  is  of  ft- 
same  kind  as  in  the  matter  of  equipment,  namely , the  want ct 
proper  organization.  Who  is  to  do  the  work,  and  ™ereJR 
the  funds  to  come  from?  These  are  the  questions  that  haw 
remained  unanswered  for  a very  long  time.  The.  response : 
far  is  from  pupils  and  teachers,  with  a result  that  is  sometime 
good,  but  much  oftener  unsatisfactory. 


Schoolgardens  We  have  some  well-kept  school  gardens  and  . 

and  play-  rpjj  0llght  all  to  be  in  good  order,  and  could  easily  be 

teachers  would  look  round  more  and  make  judicioiis  use  o ' 
pupils’  activities.  I have  been  greatly  amused  at  the  en«f. 
with  which  the  pupils  of  a boys’  school  attacked  the  „ - 


grounds, 
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md  weeds  of  their  yard  on  a hint  from  me.  One  sometimes  Mr-  w.  A. 
hears  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  children  to  keep  the  school-  Bn0"'f1 
-corns  and  playgrounds  clean  and  neat.  The  whole  matter 
depends  on  the  teacher.  If  it  is  approached  in  the  right  way 
there  is  no  difficulty.  A very  small  proportion  of  the  teachers 
know  anything  about  gardening,,  but  many  are  very  willing  to 
learn.  The  movement  initiated  in  County  Limerick,  referred 
to  above  in  my  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Yates,  is  ex- 
cellent. biit  to  make  it  really  effective  it  mil  have  to  be  accom- 
Danied  by  instruction.  It  is  a stimulus,  and  of  the  best  kind, 
hnt  there  is  not  yet  much  to  stimulate. 

There  are  garden  plots  in  connection  with  a small  number 
of  the  schools  which  are  officially  recognised  as  school  gardens. 

In  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  pupils  receive  instruction 
in  gardening  if,  under  the  results  system,  the  teacher  was 
paid  for  the  work. 

A number  of  the  teachers  have  zealously  carried  out  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  school  premises;  and'l 
have  often  regretted  that  there  was  not  more  time  to  help 
those  who  showed  so  much  good  will. 

Both  my  colleagues  speak  favourably  of  the  teachers  as  a,  Teaoiieu. 
body.  The  great  majority,  they  consider,  work  regularly  and 
diligently.  Mr.  Yates  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  a con- 
siderable number — 

" Do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  definite  preparation  £or  daily 
work,  or  to  study  and  thought  about  the  object  and  tendency  of  their 


This  defect  is  to  be  ascribed  in  some  cases  to  indolence,  but 
in  a much  greater  number,  I think,  to  failure  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  reflection  and  preparation.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  are  simple ; the  teacher  knows  them  or  thinks  he  knows 
them  well,  and  he  stops  there,  forgetting  or  neglecting  sim- 
plicity of  presentation,  order,  freshness.  Still  we  see  a good 
deal  of  care  and  forethought.  The  weekly  syllabus  and  the 
progress  record  help  to  systematize  work,  but  their  value 
depends  greatly  on  the  spirit  that  directs.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  the  members  of  a large  body  should  be  whole- 
hearted m their  work.  The  reports  for  the  last  two  years 
however,  indicate  a favourable  general  result,  and  the  inspec- 
tors have  been  often  struck  with  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of 
teachers  of  remote  schools,  with  little  in  their  surroundings  to 
smmuate.  A sense  of  duty  and  the  satisfaction  of  successful 
effort  keep  them  cheerful  and  help  them  to  keep  in  their 
^elusion  the  even  tenor  of  their  way. 

There  are  108  junior  assistant  mistresses  in  the  schools  of 

lie  Si, l Af  Pr°Portion  o£  ft™  are  intelligent  and 
quite  suitable  for  the  management  of  young  children.  They 

iint  is  ™licb  to  ,?arn  o£  methods  of  instruction,  but 

eioal  a,rilrt0rf+d°’jtfie^  'farri  from  observation  of  the  prin- 
held  hv  fh»le  °fte?  defilllt?17  instructed  by  him.  The  classes 
v ’ orgamzers  of  kindergarten  instruction  for  periods 
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. t have  give  a these  young  teachers  considerable 

v,Sn°U  ThevHupX  i direction,  and  give  the  general  prir, 
e JPes  by  Richie  instruction  and  training  of  young  child® 

ShThe  important  thing  in  the  teaching  of  very  young  child® 

• - avn  i m thv  ’ the  power  of  putting  oneself  m the  ehiliU 
finn  Vlikin"  for  children.  If  the  junior  assistant  mis- 
position  . . -hege  and  manv  have,  they  have  got  neatlv 

alfthey  need  Even  if  some  of  their  loose  stitches  have  to  b; 
taken  out  later  on,  their  little  charges  have  had  pleas® 
occupation,  some  one  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  I con* 
?hat  the  appointment  of  these  teachem  has  been  of  great  a . 
vantage  to  the  schools.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  >r. 
lu  nfet  few  wears  to  give  the  younger  pupils  rational  treat- 
^ tre ZS'm succeed,  and  form. one  of  the  n* 
interesting  and  important  developments  m the  National 

find  i°Iiecessary  to  send  home  just  ^ amvd  th^k 
have  ventured  out  and  got  very  wet.  this  anpnes  to  pop. 
of  111  ages  and  more  particularly  to  boys,  as  they  hardly  m 
have  overcoats.  The  girl’s  shawl  helps  regularity  of  attea- 
dance. 

In  connection  with  attendance.  Mr.  M'Enery  remarfa:- 

.■TUp  mean  average  attendance  for  the  section  for  the  past  le- 
lbe  mean  average  , „ The  oentcsimal  proportion. 

constantly-recurring  epidemics  are  taken  into  account. 

Mr.  Yates  considers  the  attendance  unsatisfactory.  1 
l Even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  reasonable  hindrances  fc 

tL°°m£”e“t 

arisr*  2 sxsnzsx  tsr^&t 

24  =i 

should  have,  full  discretion  to  allow  necessary  absence , but  should  “ 
power  to  compel  attendance  on  all  other  school  (lays. 

“Committees  should  not  be  appointed  for  veiy  small  areas 
paring  the  current  school  year  with  the  previous 
returns  are  in  my  hands,  I find  more  than  100  cases  of 
not  fiftv  of  increase.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  tile  very  vrt 
In  most  of  the  schools  the  percentage  of  attendance  to  Dumber 
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lies  between  60  aud  70,  while  in  about  a dozen,  schools  it  is  less  than  Mr.  W.  A, 
60;  and  in  only  25  it  is  over  75.  And  yet  tho  Compulsory  Attendance  Brows. 
Clauses  of  the  Act  of  1892  are  in  force  throughout,  the  greater  part  of 
my  section.  The  attendance  officers  are  unanimous  in  tho  opinion 
that  the  Act  is  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and  revision  is  necessary  in 
the  following  directions  : — 

(«)  Increase  of  the  distance  from  tho  pupils’  residence  to  the 
nearest  school  from  two  to  three  miles,  which  should  include  lanes  and 
paths  in  regular  use,  as  in  the  Licensing  Act. 

“ (b)  Reduction  of  the  time  limit  on  fines,  and  increase  of  the  maxi- 
mum fine. 

“ (c)  Increase  of  the  number  of  attendances  required  from  the  pupil 
each  half  year. 

“ One  attendance  officer  makes  the  interesting  observation  that  the 
operation  of  the  Act  by  bringing  in  a number  of  children  who  were  not 
on  the  rolls  at  all  formerly,  and  who  now  attend  the  minimum  number 
of  days,  has  lowered  the  general  percentage  of  attendance.” 

As  the  circuit  includes  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  oil  of 

fertile  land  the  children  are,  generally  speaking,  comfortably 
dressed,  and  look  well  fed  and  healthy.  Cases  of  defective 
sight  are  met  with,  and  many,  no  doubt,  escape  observation, 
as  short  sight  is  the  form  of  defect  that  is  most  easily  detected 
by  those  who  are  not  experts.  Observations  on  such  matters 
by  other  than  qualified  persons  are  of  little  value,  but  the 
fact  that  an  inspector  has  drawn  attention  to  defective  eye- 
sight sometimes  brings  about  a visit  to  an  oculist,  anil  the 
teachers,  of  course,  do  something  to  help.  My  experience  is 
that  spectacles  are  being  more  used  by  children  than  formerly. 

Mr.  M'Enery’s  observations  on  the  state  of  the  schools  in  Proficiency 
his  charge  include  the  following  ; — 

" The  proficiency  generally  shows  steady  improvement  in  almost  all 
subjects  of  the  school  programme.  At  the  general  inspections  held 
during  the  past  twelve  months  7 schools  were  classed  as  ” excellent, 

*)7  as  ‘‘  very  good,”  81  as  “ good,”  and  82  as  “ fair  none  as  low  as 
middling  or  bacl.  For  the  past  two  years  I have  directed  special 
efforts  to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching  English,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  training  of  in- 
v fonts  outlie  lines  of  the  li  Notes  for  Teachers,”  and  in  many  instances 
| these  efforts  have  met  with  considerable  success.  There  are  in  the  sec- 
i bon  two  infants’  schools  taught  by  lay  teachers,  and  twelve  organised  Infants, 
mfants’  departments  conducted  by  religious  orders.  The  arrangements 
for  infant  training  in  these  schools  and  departments  are  usually  satis- 
factory. Much  is  being  done  to  render  the  rooms  bright  and  cheerful, 
m^e  work  pleasant  and  educative. 

"he  idea  of  number  is  developed  by  the  exercises  with  sticks,  cubes, 

*c-  ■ . . . In  a few  of  the  infants’  departments,  however,  the 

correlation  of  subjects  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention.  For  in- 
stance, the  drawings  and  manual  occupations  are  not  allied  to  each 
; other  with  sufficient  closeness  to  produce  their  full  educational  value. 

\ ;'Jned  occupations  for  infants  have  been  introduced  into  almost  all 
■ 'c“°°ls  containing  junior  classes.  In  schools  conducted  by  two  or  more 
teachers  the  assistants  who  have  charge  of  the  junior  standards  are 
I I gradually . acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  exercises  and  occupations  suit- 
| 'iDle  for  infants,  and  are  adopting  the  suggestions  on  infant  training 
I gained  in  the  ‘‘Notes  for  Teachers.”  It  is  in  such  schools,  m my 
opinion,  that  the  infants  have  derived  most  benefit  from  the  new 
? methorls-  They  are  more  kindly  treated  than  formerly,  are  provided 

J . / 
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with  more  varied  and  iuteroatiug  oucuputioiw.  Tlieic  e «h°d  Ufe  i- 
made  pleasanter,  and  habits  of  obedience,  steadiness,  and  attaint 
are  replacing  those  of  listlossness  and  idleness. 


Iii  the  northern  section  Mr.  Yates  finds  that  the  mar 
proficiency  is  satisfactory.”  His  classification  of  the  sdrat 
for  the  year  is,  3 ” excellent,”  60  "very  good  80  , good. 
45  “ fair,”  5 " middling.”  This  corresponds  closely  tntttk 
figures  for  the  southern  section.  My  experience  is  that  w. 
standard  adopted  by  the  three  inspectors  of  the  circuit  doe 
not  differ  much.  It  is  our  aim  that  it  should  not  differ.  1.. 
schools  near  the  lower  limit  of  their  class  the  narrow  marp. 
may  be  crossed  in  the  report  of  the  senior  inspector,  and  simi- 
larly in  the  case  of  those  bordering  on  the  higher  class;  Da’ 
this  is  inevitable,  and  in  a year’s  records  is  scarcely  appre 
ciable.  In  no  case  is  a merit  mark  reduced  without  ante 
consideration,  and  it  is  mv  opinion  that  the  classification  o. 
the  schools  given  above,  ilf  it  errs  at  all,  errs  on  the  side Oi 
leniency.  One-fifth  of  the  schools  in  question  were  mspectet 
for  general  report  by  mvsclf.  Mr.  Tates  makes  the  following 
observations  in  connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  junior 
standards  : — 


” The  training  of  infants  has  improved  greatly  in  recent  \eais,  a* 
in  small  schools  the  appointment  of  junior  assistant  mi  stresses  * 
helped  greatly.  I find  that  reading  from  the  blackboard  has  prim- 
mest successful  in  almost  all  eases.  It  shows  even  small  children  < 
printed  words  mean  something,  and  by  thus  arousing  the.  lnteres  • 
the  pupils  it  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  teaching  them  to  «.<.• 
Even  where  systematic  training  on  Kindergarten  lines  is  n0" 
able  the  infants  arc  usually  kept  fairly  well  employed,  and  do  a * 
often  as  formerly,  spend  the  early  years  of  school  life  in  learning  _ 
he  idle,  a difficult  thing  for  a child.  In  my  opinion  the  amoun  . 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  acquired  by  children  under  six 
of  age  is  of  very  little  importance  compared  with  the  manner  Hi  n 
it  is  acquired  and  the  training  received  thereby.” 


It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  luhl  much  to  these  remark, 
which  represent  the  spirit  of  what  is  called  the  ® ' 
methods,”  a term  which,  happily,  will  soon  be  inapprojn*'* 
The  putting  into  practice  of  these  rational  principles,  those  o, 
the  old  masters  of  pedagogy,  was  impossible  in  the  oneteacw 
school,  or  at  least  very  difficult.  Their  adoption  was  m®'  | 
possible  by  the  appointment  of  the  junior  assistant  mistres  , 
to  whose  services  I have  referred  above;  and  by  tbeesF  | 
guidance  of  the  organizers  of  kindergarten  instruction,  o®  1 1 
of  the  older  teachers  naturally  look  doubtfully  at  the  w*  j 
who  is  becoming  less  of  a “ scholar  ” that  he  may  remain  wo 
of  a child  ; but  the  cause  is  won , and  the.  hindrances  to  P®, 
gress  are  only  those  that  arc  to  be.  expected  in  any  rani  • 
change. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  materials  needed  for 
garten  and  other  exercises  are  very  often  insufficient.  _ 1 / 
are  nearly  always  bought  by  the  teacher,  who  is  occasion* 
helped  hv  the  pupils,  seldom  by  the  manager.  This  is  P-  - 
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uE  the  question  of  the  source  from  which  the  expenditure  on  Mr.  W.  A. 

equipment  should  come.  The  whole  matter  is  in  a very  un-  Bro™'1_ 

satisfactory  state,  so  much  so  that  inspectors  often  pass 

over  defects,  as  they  know  that  pressure  will  result  in  placing 

the  cost  on  the  teacher.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools  in 

the  Clonmel  circuit  the  parents  of  the  pupils  could  quite  well 

l«y  for  all  that  is  needed  for  equipment— books  and  heating. 

A school  fund — voluntary,  of  course — is  to  be  found  in  some 
schools,  and  short  of  a wider  basis  of  supply  there  appears  to 
be  m>  better  arrangement. 

The  detailed  remarks  on  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
pupils  given  above  refer  chiefly  to  the  junior  standards.  The 
special  attention  given  to  them  by  the  increase  of  the  teaching 
staff  has  brought  with  it  considerable  relief  to  the  principal  of 
the  large  number  of  schools  with  an  average  between  35  and 
30.  He  can  now  give  almost  undivided  attention  to  the  pupils 
from  third  standard  up,  with  obvious  advantage  to  himself 
and  the  senior  pupils.  The  “ Notes  for  Teachers,”  which 
suggest  sound  methods  of  instruction,  have  been  studied  by 
the  teachers,  and  we  find  good  results  on  the  whole.  . My  own 
experience  is  that  the  very  useful  hints  on  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  these  notes  have  been  less  appreciated  and  fol- 
lowed than  those  on  any  other  branch.  This  is  to  he  regretted, 
as  there  is  no  subject  which  required  a change  of  treatment 
more  than  geography.  Reading,  arithmetic  and  composition 
have  dearly  benefited  by  the  improved  methods  recommended, 
file  increased  attention  to  oral  expression  has  given  the  pupils 
more  confidence  in  answering. 

Promotion,  Mr.  Yates  considers,  is  made,  except  in  a few  Promotion, 
rekools,  as  soon  as  is  desirable.  It  is  a matter  needing  an 
inspector’s  attention.  The  danger  of  depressing  a pupil  by 
leaving  him  for  a second  year  in  a standard  is  not  always 
appreciated,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  we  advise  promotion 
each  year.  The  testing  of  the  schools  for  report  'continues  to 
,*  * combination  of  inspection  and  examination.  The  rela- 
'T®  importance  attached  to  the  two  elements  will  always  vary 
, “ ™e  individual  inspector.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
especially  in  large  schools,  in  which  organization  often  needs 
^consideration , it  is  desirable  to  allow  the  work  of  tile  day 
P go  on  without  interruption  for  a considerable  time.  This 
rives  an  opportunity  for  observing-  the  methods  adopted,  the. 

- langements  for  work  and  the  discipline.  Without  this  the 
! jn  '?e  , defects  cannot  be  discovered.  The  fact  that  three 

t L“'Gr  Masses  are.  allowed  to  carry  on  reading  by  the  sirnul- 

i „fi,„°lls  Method— an  actual  ease— in  close  proximity  to  each 

1 ro  A ?0l,lcl  not  be  found  out  by’  examination.  The  look 

j j,  r®18  as  necessary  as  the  look  'into.  On  the  other  hand  it 

1 "'ill  to  sl1PP°sed  that  during  an  inspection  the  teacher's  best 

t the  fi»i  li  “31'Wiu'P  i the  energy  and  correctness  of  work  on 

| vrmtinn''  'm  ma?  differ  greatly  from  the  average  of  daily 

I 1 ••  I he  teacher  may  know’  how  to  teach,  hut  he  may 

I " / 2 
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not  have  done  it.  Questioning  and  careful  exammation  oE  the 
pupils'  written  work  show  the  amount  and  eftec A ™ ,ol  & 
teacher’s  c-ft'ort.  In  the  case  of  some  ot  the  oldu  teactea, 
examination  gives  a more  favourable  imprei ssion  than  he  m « 
observing  of  methods.  Tins  applies  to  those  ^ho 
hut  supply  the  pupil  with  information  rathei  thaii  y itn  t 
development  of  ^intelligence.  The  pupils  ° 
learn  off  a good  deal.  They  may  be  said  to  know  tv  hat, 

"improvement  in  the  schools  is  to  be  had  not  so  much  from 
better  methods  as  from  better  planning  a more  active . control 
greater  intensity.  Skill  in  class  teaching  will  not  cure 
foes  that  often  occurs  from  idleness  m the  desks,  due  to  a- 
sufficient  preparation  for  the  naif-hour  s work  . . 01 ^ 
overcrowding  that  makes  copying  inevitable.  The  most  erne 
t-ive  suggestions  by  an  inspector  are  those  .that  have  to  a 
all  that  is  included  in  the  term  organization.  The  « 
teacher  needs  help  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  activities. 
The  training  college  shows  him  how  to  handle  a company,  n 
how  to  manoeuvre  a battalion.  Criticism  that  is  evident, 
tended  to  help,  not  to  annoy,  is  never  barren ; and  expenenc 
shows  that  the  spoken  word  of  advice  accompanied,  it  ne  - 
sary,  by  actual  doing  of  what  is  aimed  at  produces  a Sie® 
and  more  lasting  effect  than  elaborate,  notings  m the  obse 
tion  book.  The  note  of  sympathy  may  bo  fairly  demanded  . 
honest,  workers  on  whom  judgment  is  being  passed. 

The  inspectors  of  the  circuit  are  agreed  that  there  is  a con- 
tinued improvement-  in  reading  and  composition.  It  is 
coming  understood  that  good  reading  differs  little  from  SP 
ing ; and  so  the  saying  of  the  phrase  or  sentence  which  »> 
been  learned  off  by  silent  reading  is  made  to  precede  . 
actual  reading  aloud.  Most  of  the.  readers  in  use  con 
dialogue,  the  absence  of  which  in  the  older  books  was  a sen  ? 
defect.  I 

The  exceptionally  important  position  assigned  to  compos-  | 
tion  in  the  school  programme,  has  led  to  great  improvement  j 
oral  and  written  expression.  The  difficulty  of  this  snbjec. 
the  elementary  school  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  the  PllP--  > 
have  so  much  to  unlearn.  Still,  systematic  instruc  j 
fhrougout  the  school  life  effects  a great  deal.  On  the  fw  • : 
the  children  show  greater  quickness  in  dealing  with  ngn  - 
than  in  werk  that  has  to  do  with  language.  Part  of  the.  01#  _ 
ence  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  acquirements  ot  • 
teachers  as  well  as  to  the  limitations  of  the  home,  life  ot 
pupils.  But  the  intelligence  shown  even  by  very  young  c, , 
dren  in  dealing  with  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  the  qw 
appreciation  of  sequence,  and  the  connection  between  wn 
hers  seem  to  indicate  the  direction  of  exceptional  endownw 

Rational  methods  of  instruction  in  arithmetic  are  beat, 
followed  generally.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  pupils  0 
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highest  standard  would  not  solve  as  many  of  the  harder  <j*es-  Mr.  W.  A. 
tions  in  a Civil  Service  paper  as  their  predecessors  of  ten  1,0  „ 
years  ago,  but  they  have  had  much  better  training  in  reason- 
ing, and  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  knowing. 

Analysis  has,  to  a large  extent,  taken  the  place  of  parsing,  Grammar, 
and  the  correction  of  errors  of  speech  and  style  is  prominent 
in  the  instruction. 

Probably  the  pupils  are  too  considerately  treated  in  con-  Gwsrapiiy.  • 
nection  with  geography.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
obligatory  subjects  has  necessitated  reduction  in  the  time  given 
to  certain  of  them,  but  there  might,  in  most  cases,  be  more 
home  work  in  geography.  1 notice  a tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  need  for  detailed  remarks  on  the  instruction 
penmanship  and  spelling.  The  methods  in  use  are  those  sug- 
gested in  the  “ Notes  for  Teachers.”  Head-line  work  in  the 
highest  standard  is  found  desirable,  even  for  those  who  write 
well. 

The  organizers  of  needlework  instruction  keep  the  sta-n-  X«»»*<r«rk. 
dard  high.  Their  suggestions  are  generally  reasonably  fol- 
lowed. Occasionally  we  find  their  opinion  of  the  work  not  so 
favourable  as  that  expressed  by  the  inspector.  This  is  to  be. 
expected.  They  know  more  about  the  matter,  and  have  time 
to  look  into  it  more  closely.  Lessons  of  an  hour’s  duration 
are  now  given  three  days  a week  in  every  school  in  which  the 
subject  is  taught. 

Cookery  has  been  taken  up  in  (53  schools ; laundry  work  in  Cookery. 

- schools.  I consider  that  very  useful  instruction  is  given. 

Tbe  pupils  take  great  interest  in  their  cookery  lesson,  and  I 
have  found  that  the  parents  who  are  in  pretty  good  circum- 
stances appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  their  children. 

Naturally,  those  who  have  not  much  to  cook  think  more  of  the 
mysterious  book-learning  that  may  lead  to  fortune,  but.  even 
jn  the  preparation  of  the  simplest  dishes  there  is  something  to 
be  learned,  and  the  training  in  cleanliness  and  neatness  and 
the  attention  to  detail  that  are  implied,  are  very  important. 

Mr.  Yates  reports  that  Elementary  Science  is  not  taken  up  Kiemnury 
m many  of  liis  schools.  There  is  a good  deal  more  of  tliis Science, 
branch  in  the  southern  section.  In  a few  cases  there  is  the 
success  of  enthusiasm ; in  a considerable  number  the  pace  is 
oo  slow,  and  the  notebooks  show  intermitted  and  perfunctory 
work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  interest  taken  by 
>e  pupils  in  the  experimental  part  of  the  work,  and  when  the 
earner  is  whole-hearted  the  result  is  excellent. 

Singing  is  duly  provided  for  in  nearly  every  time-table.  I 
net  with  one  in  which  only  quarterhour  lessons  were  assigned. 
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Seasonable  grouping  of  standards  for  combined  instruction 
is  almost  universal.  In  only  one  of  eighty  schools  inspected 
by  me  for  general  report  did  I find  no  such  arrangement  tot 
reading.  Combined  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  seldom  found 
practicable.  There  appear  to  be  a few  cases  in  the  northern 
section  in  whicli  the  organisation  has  remained  unchanged, 
or  has  been  very  little  changed.  The  advantage  of  the  scheme 
recommended  is  generally  appreciated. 

We  find  the  instruction  of  the  monitors  and  pupil  teachers 
generally  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  the  teachers  do  not 
take  an  active  enough  part  in  their  work,  but  leave  them  too 
much  to  themselves.  Still  the  final  examination  does  not 
show  serious  neglect. 

The  criticism  lesson  appears  to  be  regularly  given , and  his 
proved  useful.  Only  one  case  of  excessive  employment  of 
monitors  in  teaching  was  brought  under  my  notice  during  the 
year.  The  change  in  the  period  of  service  from  five  to  three 
years  obliges  the  monitors  to  study  diligently,  but  as  they 
have  a good  deal  of  time  to  themselves  during  the  school-day. 
and  are  carefully  selected,  they  are  not  likely  to  find  the  pro- 
gramme of  examination  too  much  for  them. 

Irish  is  being  taught  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  schools.  The 
reports  on  the  work  done  in  this  branch , most  of  them  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  organising  instructors,  are,  on  the  whole, 
favourable.  Mathematics  is  taken  up  in  a considerable  num- 
ber of  schools ; indeed  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  havuig 
two  teachers  either  geometry  or  algebra  is  taught.  T“ 
pupils  who  benefit  most  are  those  who  are  to  be  sent  to 
secondary  schools.  In  a great  many  cases  the  senior  pop* 
attend  so  irregularly  that  the  amount  of  instruction  they  0» 
get  in  extra  subjects  is  of  little  value. 

There  were  only  eight  evening  schools  in  operation  during 
the  school  year.  I saw  only  one — the  Clonmel  Savings  Bant 
School  for  lads  and  young  men — employed  during  t® 
day.  A good  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  this  school  by  soffij 
of  the  leading  business  men  in  the  town,  and  it  lias  prow 
successful.  The  reports  on  the  other  schools  were  favour'll#  < 
except  in  one  case. 


T am,  Gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant 

W.  A.  BROW*. 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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Athlomb, 

12 th  Auguxl,  1908. 


Gestbembk, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  1 beg  to  submit  a 
General  Report  on  tlie  schools  ot*  the  Athlone  C ircuit  foi  the 
year  ended  30th  June  last. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  circuit  Tho  Circuit, 
on  1st  April,  1906.  It  now  embraces,  roughly  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Counties  Longford  and  Roscommon,  a considerable 
part  of  Westmeath,  and  a few  parishes  in  Mayo,  Galway,  ant 
Leitrim.  Up  to  the  end  of  April  the  eastern,  or  Longford 
section,  in  which  there,  arc  193  schools,  was  in  charge  ot  ill- 
D.  P.  Fitzgerald.  At  the  date  mentioned  he  was  replaced  by 
Mr.  Semple.  Mr.  Heron  remains  in  charge  ol:  the  western, 
or  Roscommon  section,  in  which  there  are  192  schools. 
Twenty-one  schools  in  and  around  the  centre  of  the  circuit, 

Athlone,  arc  in  my  own  charge.  Athlone,  Ballinasloe,  Long- 
ford, Roscommon,  Granard,  Ballaghaderreen , Castierea, 
Ballyluumis,  Strokestown,  Elphin,  Ballymalion,  Edgeworths- 
town,  and  Newtownforbes  are  the  principal  centres  ot  popula- 
tion. The  only  town  in  which  there  is  any  manufacturing 
industry  of  importance  is  Athlone,  and  the  majority  of  tne 
people  are  engaged  in  rural  occupations.  The  dull  monotony 
of  grazing  farms  holds  full  sway  all  over  the  circuit,  and  there 
is  a good  deal  of  poverty  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  constant  em- 
ployment. 

The  solioolliouses  are,  on  the  whole,  well  distributed,  »eooinm«*la- 
except  in  about  twelve  cases  there  is  no  habitual  overcrowd-  tion 
hig,  though  in  a very  large  number  the  floor  space  is  barely 
sufficient,  at  times  of  greatest  attendance,  from  Novembei  to 
March,  bio  new  schools  have  been  opened  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  number  of  unnecessary  schools  is  decreasing. 

Small  schools  at  Elaskagli,  Kinard,  and  Cashel  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  amalgamation  has  been  effected,  under  Rule 
179  (c),  in  cases  of  adjoining  boys’  and  girls’  schools  at  bonna, 

('loon fewer,  Rooskey,  Callow,  and  Currasallagh . 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  makes  the.  following  remarks  on  this 
matter : — 

Adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this 
district,  and  though  in  places  the  schools  arc  not  fur  apart,  no  alter a- 
hons  seems  desirable,  until  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of,  at  least, 
tne  junior  pupils  is  provided;  with  such  facilities  one  central  school, 

"■Inch  should  prove  of  high  educational  value,  could  in  many  cases  super - 
s«le  three  or  four  small  ones  now  struggling  for  existence  or  conducted 
'Mth  that  moderate  efficiency  which  is  characteristic  of  small  sehoo  a. 
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Mr.  Craio.  And  Mr.  Heron  reports  : — 

•'  Small  independent  schools  are  not  largely  over-multiplied  in  this  & 
triet  as  thev  were  in  my  last  one  in  County  Antrim.  The  great  par 
of  County  Roscommon,  which  forms  the  body  of  my  present  sectrai, 
is  almost"  altogether  a grazing  country  with  very  little  cultivation,  aai 
the  population  is  small  and  scattered,  so  that  a large  area  is  needed 
to  provide  pupils  even  for  a small  school.  Still  there  oic  a fen  case 
in  which  small  schools  might  he  closed  with  advantage,  and  negate- 
thins  have  been  proceeding  towards  that  end.  There  are  also  a good 
miinv  adjoining  but  separate  boys’  and  girls  schools,  which  can  ofl 
lead  a struggling  existence.  Amalgamation  will  probably  be  ejected 
in  some  of  these  cases  when  new  sehoolhouses,  which  are  at  present 
urgently  required,  are  provided.  In  two  or  three  cases,  large  vestal 
houses  "were  built  where  there  is  now  only  a comparatively  small  attend- 
auee.  and  in  a few  cases  the  present  schools  are  overcrowded,  tat  m 
general  the  distribution  of  school  space  corresponds  fairly  well  into  t* 
attendance.” 


Desks,  In  a very  large  number  of  schools  the  desks  are  old- 

furniture.  etc.  fasbj0ned  and  not  suited  to  the  different  ages  of  the  pupils- 
The  furniture,  too,  is  meagre  in  amount  and  poor  in  quality. 
More  kindergarten  appliances,  toys,  etc.,  for  infants,  matera 
for  manual  instruction  in  first  and  second  standards,  drill 
apparatus,  models,  object  lesson  materials,  good  pictures, 
photographs,  etc.,  are  needed,  not  only  to  help  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  school,  but  also  to  form  in  the  pupils  an  apprecia- 
tion of,  and  taste  for,  what  is  best  and  most  pleasing.  Ik 
supply  of  maps  is  generally  adequate,  but  globes,  six-ureii 
Ordnance  maps  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  apparatus 
for  teaching  arithmetic  practically,  and  music  charts  are  fre- 
quently wanting. 


state  of  Tire  school  buildings  are,  as  a rule,  kept  in  fairly  good  w- 

i tuilfliug*.  pair,  though  painting  and  limewashing  are  not  done  as  regu- 

larly as  one  would  wish.  In  about  forty  cases,  however,  n« 
houses  are  urgently  needed,  and  the  want  of  classrooms  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  schools,  where  there  are  two  or  . 
three  teachers,  is  a serious  drawback  to  effective  organisation  j 
and  instruction. 


Garden  pints,  In  only  a limited  number  of  cases  are  there  garden  p • j 
window  Window  "garden  culture  makes  little  headway , although  a j 

gardens,  etc.  flower  pot£j  are  foun(j  jn  n10st  schools.  Mr.  Heron  rem„J  j 
that  a distinct  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  neatness 
taste  with  which  the  premises  are  kept,  and  in  tlr e I?J;’0V1  y 
of  window  gardens  and  flower  beds,  and  Mr.  ifiteg® 
states  : — 

In  almost  every  ease  the  cultivation  of  flowers  lias  been  attempt*^ 
iu  some  degree,  and  with  fair  success.  Window  boxes  are  to  j 
in  nearly  every  school,  but  beyond  those  little  is  done . in  the 
keeping  flower  beds,  or  of  giving  the  school  surroundings  a ^ 
and  attractive  appearance.  Even  the  few  school  gardens  ivni  ^ 
exist  are  scarcely  so  cultivated  or  so  kept  ns  to  awaken  a 1° ve  0 , 
and  pleasant  surroundings — nn  end  surely  as  much  to  be  des  ^ 
the  mere  knowledge  acquired  about  the  growth  and  cultivation 
ordinary  vegetables.” 
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In  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  district  there  is  a decided  change  for  Mr.  Cm. 
the  better.  Barely  has  complaint  to  be  made  regarding  the  cleanliness, 
indinarv  daily  sweeping  and  dusting,  doormats  are  being  com- sanitation, 
„‘only  provided,  the  floors  are  at  least  occasionally  scrubbed ; «“*  h“hn*- 
painting'  and  ordinary  renovation  are  being  better  attended  to 
though  in  this  respect  there  is  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment; ventilation  is  more  closely  looked  after;  some  simple 
lavatory  arrangements  have  been  provided,  though  it  is  feared 
that  the  latter  are  frequently  intended  for  show— to  meet  the 
requirements  of  rule — rather  than  as  a means  of  securing  pci  - 
soDftl  cleanliness  of  the  pupils. 

Out-offices  are,  however,  still  a cause  for  dissatisfaction. 

Externally  they  are  better  kept,  but  the  want  of  a water  sup- 
ply for  flushing  purposes  and  the  unsuitable  drainage  arrange- 
ments raise  very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improved  sani- 
tation. Tlie  use  of  lime  or  of  some  of  the  disinfectants  now 
so  cheaply  procurable  is  not  resorted  to,  and  so  these  con- 
veniences become  in  some  cases  real  sources  of  danger. 

Few  complaints  are  to  be  made  as  regards  the  heating  ot 
the  rooms,  though  the  practice  of  each  pupil  bringing  a sod 
or  two  of  turf  still  prevails  and  occasionally,  at  least,  the  sup- 
ply proves  insufficient.  The  burden  of  supplementing  that 
supply  invariably  falls  on  the  teacher. 


Mr.  Heron  reports  : — 

” An  improvement  lias  been  effected  in  regard  to  cleanliness,  but  al- 
though hand-basins  have  been  provided  in  nearly  all  schools  during ; the 
past  two  years,  I do  not  notice  much  use  being  made  of  them.  In  tact, 
the  water  to  use  in  them  is  not  always  at  hand. 

" Some  more  attention  seems  to  be  given  than  formerly  to  ventila- 
tion and  to  the  condition  of  the  outoffices.  The  current  agitation  m 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  consumption  and  to  tlie  benefits  of  fresu 
air  appears  to  have  had  good  effects  in  regard  to  ventilation,  but  a 
more  systematic  method  of  attending  to  the  out-offices  is  still  generally 
desirable.  A number  of  schools  (nineteen)  in  the  district  are  still  with- 
out these  necessary  conveniences. 

‘ The  schools  are  generally'  comfortably  heated,  but  the  fires  are 
sometimes  not  kiudled  early  enough  in  the  mornings,  especially  on 
Mondays.  Turf  is  the  fuel  generally  in  use,  and  owing  to  the  wet 
season  in  1907  the  supply  was  not  as  good  as  usual.  Some  parts  or 
die  district  are  distant  both  from  railways  and  from  bogs,  and  fuel 
is  there  rather  hard  to  obtain.  In  some  schools  where  there  are  two 
rooms,  I have  found  no  fire  in  the  second  room  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
ot  h*el,  and  consequently  that  room  was  not  occupied  when  its  use 
would  have  been  an  advantage.  The  turf  is  usually  supplied  by  the 
eachers  and  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils.” 

Libraries  are  badly  needed.  Onr  children  are  being  taught  Libiarie... 
to  read  fluently,  but  they  ought  to  be  taken  a step  further  and 
taught  by  well-cliosen  books  the  habit  and  pleasure  of  using 
. Power  they  have  acquired.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  that  m 
isolated  cases  some  books  have  been  provided  as  a nucleus  fox 
a horary,  but  that,  so  far  as  he  could  observe,  they  were  rarely 
Removed  from  the  shelf  provided ; ■while  Mr.  Heron  states  that 
f his  seetion  there  are  few  school  libraries  of  any  importance, 
there ^l6  s^ema^c  llse  appears  to  be  made  of  the  few  that 
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Playgrounds  are  seldom  properly  prepared  lor  their  purpose. 
They  generally  require  to  be  drained,  levelled,  and  gravolleil. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  : — 

” The  play-grounds  are  simply  used  as  exercise  yards  in  which  the 
pupils  run  about  or  loll  during  recreation  hour.  There  is.  as  a rule, 
no  attempt  at  organised  games;  however,  in  many  eases  a football  h 
provided,  and  a neighbouring  field  is  made  use  of. 

“ Save  the  ordinary  poles  for  drill  exercises  in  the  convent  schools, 
and  in  a few  of  the  ordinary  schools,  there  are  no  appliances  for  physic.'! 
culture." 


Mr.  Heron  reports  ; — 

*•  The  majority  of  the  sclioolhouses  have  small  play -grounds  attacked. 
They  are  often,  however,  in  need  of  draining  and  improvement  ii 
other  ways,  and  it  is  difficult  with  the  small  amount  of  space  avail- 
able, to  combine  neat  school  plots  with  useful  space  for  the  cliildveii - 
games.  The  problem  is  very  often  solved  by  tho  pupils  playing  on  the 
adjoining  road. 

“ Appliances  for  physical  culture  are  not  so  common  in  this  district 
as  iu  my  previous  district  in  County  Antrim,  except  in  the  convent 
schools,  of  which  there  are  seven  in  the  section.  In  these  dumb-Mt. 
polos,  and  appliances  for  Kindergarten  games  are  in  use.’ 


Speaking  generally  ot‘  the  teachers  of  the  circuit,  I findthejfl 
industrious,  patient,  and  conscientious.  They  work  hard  i» 
school,  manage  their  pupils  well,  keep  good  order , and  then 
influence  often  extends  beyond  school  life.  Some  are  slow  to 
realise  their  new  responsibilities  and  the  freedom  of  the  pre- 
sent programme;  these  work  too  much  on  the  old  lines,  anu 
regard  lessons  as  the  occasion  simply  for  conveying  informa- 
tion in  a more  or  less  disconnected  way,  and  neither  cncouragt 
their  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge  for  themselves  by  observa- 
tion and  by  reading,  nor  do  they  sufficiently  cultivate  tw 
power  of  clear  expression  of  ideas  in  suitable  language.  l)lj- 
tailed  preparation  for  each  day’s  work  is  becoming  more  visual, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  preparation  is  not  a* 
regular  and  systematic  as  it  ought  to  be.,  and  that  the  teacher- 
as  a body,  though  as  mindful  of  their  responsibilities  as  most 
public  servants,  are  somewhat  wanting  in  that  studiousnfi* 
which  should  be  their  pride. 


j 


* 


1 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  finds  that : — 

**  The  teachers  us  a body  are  hardworking  men  and  women,  "b 
give  their  best  efforts  in  trying  faithfully  to  discharge  the  dunes 
their  office.  Failure  to  secure  satisfactory  results  is  due  to  defer  ' 
methods  rather  than  to  any  lack  of  zeal,  and  to  the  impossio  ^ 
which  some  of  the  older  ones  experience  in  fitting  their  teaching, 
new  schemes.  Many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  every  suggest 
either  offered  them  by  an  inspector  or  found  in  some  educational  joUl  , ’ 
but  outside  of  this  narrow  sphere  there  are  not  many  proofs  of  1 s ^ 
or  of  effort  to  gain  a wider  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of  m 
ordinary  books.  Many,  I fear,  have  altogether  ceased  study,  am  ^ 
that  the  increased  scholarship  is  so  small  a factor  in  determining 
grade  of  a teacher,  a very  powerful  incentive  to  study  has  been  re“°1)0V 
The  teachers  who  in  the  past  were  most  successful  are  those  who  ^ 
make  most  careful  preparation  for  their  work,  while  those  for  wlimn^ 
preparation  and  a careful  arrangement  of  plans  and  of  methods  are 
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— are  “etieraUy  indifferent  on  these  matters.  The  ' Notes  for  Mr.  Carat, 
ieichew  ’ are  not  utilised  to  the  extent  which  their  value  demands;  by 
-une  thev  have  been  neglected,  and  their  use  by  those  for  whom  they 
lave  been  published  is  almost  inversely  proportional  to  the  needs  of  each 


Mr.  Heron  writes  on  this  head  as  follows 

- The  teachers  arc,  as  a rule,  well  fitted  for  their  office,  and  gene- 
rally competent.  Most  of  tlleiu  are  very  ready  to  adopt  suggestions 
given  by  the  inspector.  Some  of  them,  however,  wait  for  those,  when 
tlk*v  might  themselves  have  adopted  the.  methods  suggested  in  the 
Board’s  programme  and  ‘ Notes  for  Teachers,  and  others  seem  to  adopt 
the  suggestions  in  a somewhat  perfunctory  manner,  without  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  plans  indicated.  In  almost  all  cases  tlio  teachers 
now  show  some  written  evidences  of  preparation  for  their  work,  end 
'time  take  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  regard  to  this,  but  the  preparation 
differs  greatly  in  different  cases  in  usefulness,  system,  and  thoroughness. 

There  are  a good  many  young  teachers,  lately  trained,  in  this  section, 
and  they  are  usually  ready  to  adopt  the  new  methods,  although  a hint 
from  the  inspector  is  more  often  necessary  than  one.  would  expect. 

Owing  tu  emigration  there  is  a steady  decline  going  on  in  Attendant, 
the  number  on  rolls,  and  there  has  not  been  much  alteration 
tui  the  better  during  the  past  year  in  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. The  percentage,  of  average  attendance  to  the  average 
on  rolls,  in  the  Countv  of  Longford,  for  the  year  ended  31st 
December,  1907,  was  CO' 7 and  in  County  Koscommon,  60T. 

A considerable  deduction  should  be  made  for  absentees  from 
reasonable  cause,  owing  to  pressure  of  farm  work,  sickness, 
severity  of  the  weather,  etc.,  yet  it  is  clear  that  a very  con- 
siderable percentage  of  absence  is  due  to  indifference  and 
laxity  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  are  us  careless  in  sending 
their  children  to  school  as  they  are  in  all  other  domestic  mat- 
ters. These  can  only  be  reached  by  compulsion.  Attendance 
is  not  compulsory  except  in  the  urban  districts  of  Athlone, 
Ballinasloe,  Longford,  and  Granard,  so  that  the  introduction 
"f  universal  compulsory  attendance  would  seem  to  be  one 
remedy  for  meeting  the  difficulty  of  getting  indifferent  parents 
send  their  children  to  school,  when  domestic  necessity  does 
but  require  their  assistance  at  homo  or  in  the  fields,  but 
“gainst  illness  or  extreme  poverty,  coupled  with  stress  ol 

i "’father,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  children,  there  is 

J "athing  to  be  done. 

\ fhe  success  of  our  schools  largely  depends  on  regularity  oi 
attendance.  Ro  long  as  children  arc  allowed  to  stay  awav 
two  or  three  days  a week  it  is  quite  impossible  to  produce  good 
U'sults.  Progress  is  retarded,  lessons  arc  missed  on  which 
'Intends  the  success  of  those  which  follow,  and  there  is  much 
unavoidable  repetition.  The  regular  attendevs  are  kept  hack, 

■•nil  their  time  is  to  a large  extent  wasted.  The  keenness  of 
teachers  becomes  blunted,  their  aims  are  lowered,  and 
■ey  are  forced  to  be  content  with  inferior  results. 

the  personal  influence  of  teachers  can  do  a good  deal  to- 
" aids  securing  a better  attendance,  and  there  are  schools  here 
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and  there  where  the  attendance  is  decidedly  satisfactory  owii^ 
entirely  to  the  teachers.  These  lay  themselves  out  to  gal 
over  the  parents,  show  them  consideration,  recognise  tt 
parental  position  and  its  rights,  make  it  clear  that  they  ar 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  keep  the  parent- 
well  informed  of  their  progress. 

The  children  are,  as  a rule,  from  four  to  six  years  of  ag. 
when  they  come  to  school,  and  they  usually  leave  in  the: 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  or  even  earlier,  and  thus  tL 
evils  of  a shamefully  irregular  attendance  are  intensified  by 
the  premature  age  *pf  leaving.  Out  of  every  one  hundred 
children  who  go  through  the  first  standard,  only  about  four  oi 
five  pass  through  the  sixth.  The  rest  disappear  before  they 
reach  the  stage  when  the  lessons  of  school  begin  to  makes 
permanent  impression,  when  the  habits  of  discipline  are  be- 
coming fixed,  and  when  the  teacher  is  just  about  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  mould  their  characters  and  give  a right  direc- 
tion to  their  capacities. 

As  regards  the  general  character  of  the  attendance  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald says  : — 

“Throughout  this  district  the  attendance  is  still  declining.  1 
some  eases  salaries  have  been  withdrawn  from  assistants,  and  trail*: 
teachers  of  long  and  efficient  service  have  been  reduced  to  the  rankc: 
junior  assistant,  mistresses.  Such  cases  are,  indeed,  pitiful,  and  tb- 
t'aet  that  the  number  on  rolls  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  tb 
necessary  average,  if  the  attendance  were  only  moderately  regular, 
makes  the  necessity  for  enacting  some  satisfactory  law  of  compulsor 
attendance  a crying  one.  I have  on  all  possible  occasions  urged  c: 
managers  the  necessity  for  effecting  improvement  in  this  respect,  bit 
I have  almost  invariably  been  assured  by  them  that  every  possible  elk. 
has  been  made  without  success,  and  that  appeals  to  the  parents  bar- 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears.  Notwithstanding  their  objection  to  the.  enforce- 
ment of  compulsion,  managers  have  now  conic  to  realise  that  snir- 
further  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  combat  the  apathy  of  the  poop  ■ 
in  this  matter,  and  recently  it  has  been  decided  to  apply  the  compulse 
Act  to  the  whole  of  County  Longford. 

“ The  pupils  are  for  the  most  part  the  children  of  small  farmers-  *. 
and  the  domestic  necessity  of  the  parents,  owing  to  the  scarcity  | 
adult  labour,  seriously  affects  the  attendance  during  the  busy  season?-  | 
Many  of  the  children  are  poorly  clad,  and  worse,  still,  much  slovenn-  | 
ness  is  shown  in  dress.  In  this  latter  respect  the  boys  are  the  Tf®*  1 
offenders.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  girls  of  an  entire  school  clean  | 
and  tidy,  while  the  brothers  in  an  adjoining  room  are  particularly  ^ 
careless  of  their  appearance.  The  influence  of  the  teacher  could  e®c  f 
very  much  in  this  matter,  but  the  effort  is' not  often  made.  ..I 

‘‘The  district  has  been  remarkably  free  from  the  usual  eputeni**  | 
which  play  havoc  with  the  attendance,  though  during  the  early  sPrl^  | 
many  pupils  suffered  from  influenza,  and  a few  schools  had  to  11  | 
closed. 

The  eyesight  of  the  pupils  is  good,  and  eases  of  defects  in  this  p51'  j 
ticular  are  extremely  rare.” 

Mr.  Heron  finds  in  regard  to  attendance  that  : — 

“ The  attendance  o£  pupils  is  generally  deplorably  irregular.  ^ 
most  schools  the  percentage  of  those  in  average  attendance  to  t**103® 
the  rolls  is  little  more  than  50,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  under  50.  * 
cording  to  the  latest  published  returns,  the  rural  district  in  the  nel?. 
bom-hood  of  Ballinasloe  is  the  worst  rural  district  in  Ireland  m 
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r,.nMt  The  attendance  in  the  towns  is  generally  better  than  in  the  Mr.  CBAra. 
rohntrv  especially  at  the  convent  schools,  but  oven  there  it  leaves  a 
'o5  deal  to  be  desired.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  general  tendency 
S,  improvement  or  otherwise  at  present,  ns  owmg  to  the  wetness 
rt  weather  in  1907  the.  attendance  then  was  worse  than  usual.  It 
is  probable  that  us  sonic  of  the  large  grazing  farms  are  divided  among 
a number  of  tenants,  the  number  of  children  available  will  be  in- 
creased  in  some  places,  but  tho  general  tendency  ot  the  population  still 
-renis  to  be  downwards  owing  to  emigration.  . 

••  Is  the  greater  port  of  this  district  is  a grazing  country  in  which 
there  is  little  farm  work  to  be  done,  the  bad  attendance  seems  to  be 
chieflv  due  to  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  In  the.  part  of  the  district  towards  Mayo, 

-vhere  there  is  more  cultivation,  a good  many  of  the  children  are  kept 
from  school  to  take  dinners  to  their  fathers  and  brothers,  many  or 
shorn  are  employed  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  Others  stay  at 
home  to  do  the  work  of  elder  members  of  the  families,  inauy  of  whom 
go  as  migratory  labourers  to  England  and  Scotland. 

Manv  children  begin  to  come  to  school,  at  least  in  tlie  summer, 
shortly  after  reaching  tho  age  of  three  years,  but  few  of  the  younger 
ones  come  with  any  regularity  in  the.  winter.  Few  come  regularly 
after  twelve  years,  except  to  the  convent  schools,  and  to  some  country 
girls’  schools  where  there  are  energetic  teachers.  In  a good  many 
eases  a number  of  older  pupils  come  to  school  for  a few  months  m 
winter,  so  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  between  the  numbers 
present  in  summer  and  in  winter. 

“ The  children  seem  mostly  poor,  and  a good  many  are  not  very 
neatly  clad.  Their  parents  are.  generally  small  farmers  or  herds,  with 
a few  shopkeepers  in  better  circumstances,  and  labourers  in  the  towns. 

“The  health  of  the  children  seems  to  be  generally  good,  but  epi- 
demics, such  as  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  influenza  are  frequent. 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  observe,  the  eyesight  of  the  children  is 
good,  with  only  a few  eases  of  very  short  or  otherwise  noticeably  de- 
fective sight.  The  use  of  spectacles  by  the  children  is  practically  un- 
known." 


The  general  condition  of  the  infant  schools,  which  are  ° 

usually  attached  to  Convents,  may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

They  have  been,  in  nearly  every  instance,  visited  by  the 
kindergarten  organisers,  who  have  directed  the  attention  ol 
the  teachers  of  these  young  children  to  the  chief  consideration 
fthich  should  underlie  all  true  methods  of  infant  teaching, 
viz.  : — the  association  of  one  lesson  with  another  through 
some  one  leading  idea,  or  ideas,  a matter  which  is  very  fully 
dealt  with,  in  the  “Notes  for  Teachers,”  so  that  the  instruc- 
hon  is  now  in  general  much  less  formal,  more  varied,  and 
more  attractive  than  it  was  before  their  visits. 


This  cannot  be  said  of  the  infant  classes  which  are  found  m 
: hU  our  ordinary  schools.  In  many  of  the  buildings  there  are 
| 110  classrooms,  and  without  such  rooms  the  lessons  of  these 
young  pupils  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  varied  by  recreative 
zeroises  such  as  singing,  marching,  games,  drill,  and  the  like. 

! , infant  training  in  these  schools  is  now  very  generally  in  the 
; kands  of  junior  assistant  mistresses.  These  are  more 
; J^aerous  in  the  part  of  the  circuit  which  lies  on  the  west  ot 
he  Shannon,  as  in  the  eastern  part  the  managers  do  not  see 
neir  way  to  appoint  them  in  boys’  schools.  These  young 
; -cachets  deserve  praise  for  their  kindness  to  the  children  and 
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for  general  docility,  but  their  attainments  are  very  limited  ait 
their  knowledge  of  methods  of  teaching  is  not  great.'  Wher- 
ever they  have  been  able  to  attend  at  the  organisation  of  larg, 
infant  schools  they  have  distinctly  benefited,  and  they  require 
more  of  such  opportunities  to  improve.  Most  of  the  teacher; 
give  them  a helping  hand  and  do  not  leave  them  to  do  the  be' 
they  can  according  to  their  lights.  They  are  usually  tvillin. 
workers  and  ready  to  adopt  suggestions  according  to  their 
ability,  while  some  of  those  I have  met,  having  a natural  apti- 
tude for  teaching  and  a quick  intelligence  to  pick  up  antlapph 
good  methods,  were  doing  remarkably  well. 

The  kindergarten  exercises  are,  as  a rule,  too  mechanical: 
they  are  occupations  and  nothing  more,  and  their  educational 
v alue  is  not  realised  by  the  young  teachers  who  have  to  deai 
with  them.  A certain  time  is  set  apart  each  day  for  teaching 
the  little  children  the  intelligent  use  of  language  by  means  oi 
picture  talks,  conversational  lessons,  and  story  tolling.  Bail- 
ing is  generally  taught  by  means  of  the  blackboard,  so  tint 
when  the  children  arc  put  to  read  a book  their  reading  is  much 
more  natural  than  it  used  to  be.  Writing  on  (taper  with  lead 
pencil  is  gradually  replacing  slates,  the.  letters  are  taught  i» 
some  good  order,  and  the  lessons  are  frequently  connected 
with  nailing  and  drawing.  In  arithmetic  more  use  is  made 
of  concrete  illustrations,  and  elementary  exercises  in  tramlH 
are  associated  with  many  of  the.  occupations. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements  there  is  still,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  to  give  too  much  direct  instruction  and  t* 
ignore  the  fact  that  proper  infant  training  teaches  indirect!;' 
and  forms  habits  of  discipline,  and  trains  the  power  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  by  methods  in  which  there  is  a judicious  com- 
bination of  play  and  work. 


So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  fortified  by  the  opiw® 
of  my  colleagues,  the  work  in  the  schools,  speaking  generally, 
has  very  considerably  improved  in  quality  during  the  pa-- 
year,  and  much  more  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  in  place  of  mere  memory  work, 
believe  that  children  are  now  leaving  school  better  prepared, 
cither  to  continue  their  school  education  elsewhere  or  to  to* 
up  their  life-work  with  sufficient  training  to  go  on  educates 
themselves  than  they  used  to  be. 


Reading  continues  to  improve,  and  in  many  schools  to* 
reached  a high  degree  of  excellence  in  management  of  voice- 
expression,  and  intelligent  reproduction.  The  careful  e 
planation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  reading  lessons  is 11 
ceiving  more  attention.  The  pupils  are  being  taught  from  tw 
outset  to  answer  in  sentences,  and  teachers  are  recognising11’ 
necessity  of  training  their  pupils  to  give  an  intelligent  exp®1' 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  sentences  or  of  the  thought  of  a P® 
graph,  and  to  reproduce  orally  in  correct  English  what  tn . 
have  read. 
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Formal  grammar  lias  much  less  time  allotted  to  it  than  Ml-  t-ji-uc. 
heretofore,  and  has  been  generally  dropped  below  fourth 
standaid,  at  least  in  schools  where  there  is  only  one  teacher. 

The  use  of  correct  speech  is  taught  as  much  as  possible  in 
connection  with  all  subjects,  and  by  the  time  that  they  reach 
the  upper  standards,  the  children  learn  to  analyse  and  parse 
easy  sentences. 

Penmanship  throughout  is  very  fair.  lu  cases  hi  which 
'jiecial  care  has  been  taken  in  the  teaching  and  in  which  neat- 
ness in  all  the  written  exercises  is  insisted  on,  a lugli  degree 
lit  proficiency  has  been  secured.  Headline  copies  are  still  the 
popular  aids  to  teaching,  and  where  they  have  failed  to  effect 
any  good  purpose,  the  cause  is  to  he  found  in  the  want  or 
supervision  and  the  neglect  to  use.  the  blackboard  as  a means 
of  removing  general  defects. 

Spelling  is  fair  and  greater  accuracy  is  now  secured  in  tlic 
case  of  words  which  constitute  the  everyday  vocabulary  ol  the 
pupils.  In  composition,  next  to  reading,  the  greatest  im- 
provement is  to  be  observed.  The  subject  is  now  more 
methodically  taught.  The  old  practice  of  merely  proposing  a 
subject  chosen  at  random  by  the  teacher,  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  ordinary  school  work  and  coming  but  little 
within  the  sphere  of  the  pupils’  observations,  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and,  in  its  place,  is  adopted  the  more  sensible  plan 
of  having  each  exercise  of  the  kind  preceded  by  a conversation 
on  Hie  subject.  Coin  position  is  also  largely  connected  with 
the  reading  and  other  oral  lessons,  and  it  is  now  no  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  children  of  third  standard  produce  simple 
essays  which  in  matter  and  arrangement  compare  more  than 
favourably  with  the  work  which  would  have  been  considered 
fairly  satisfactory  from  fifth  class  pupils  in  the  past. 

In  arithmetic  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  prill-  Arithmetic, 
eiples  on  which  the  rules  are  based  and  a more  complete  know- 
ledge of  processes  is  apparent.  Children  do  not  perform  the 
mechanical  part  more  accurately  or  more  speedily,  bat  thev 
grasp  the  conditions  of  a simple  problem  more,  readily  and 
apply  the  necessary  rule  or  rules  more  intelligently. 


The.  progress  in  geography  is  perhaps  not  so  marked  as  it  Geography, 
should  be.  As  Mr.  Fitzgerald  puts  it  : — 


"Formerly  one  of  the  most  popular  of  subjects  was  geography,  but 
Hie  subject  was  treated  of  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  the  lesson 
generally  being  limited  to  pointing  on  the  map  to  places,  _ lists  oi 
ymch  had  been  committed  to  memory  from  text-books,  and  in  reter- 
nng  to  masses  ot  detail  which  overburdened  the  memories,  while  thev 
in  no  way  helped  to  give  the  pupils  the  most  elementary  knowledge  oi 
e working  of  the  great  powers  of  nature,  nr  of  tlic  connection  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  Then  came  a period  of  reaction  during  which  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  was  almost  entirely  discontinued,  or  when  the  in - 
lormation  obtained  was  such  as  might ‘be  gleaned  from  geographical 
renders.  The  latter  were  not  properly  used,  as  but  little  attention 
as  given  to  the  matter  read,  and  the  only  advantage  really  gamed 
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from  them  was  that  of  affording  a change  of  subject  for  reading. 
Then  followed  vet  another  change,  and  gradually  the  teacher  lapsed 
into  the  older  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  by  means  of  text-book  . 
The  valuable  suggestions  given  in  the  ‘ Notes  for  Teachers  have  m 
been  generally  put  into  practice,  and  the  subject  is  still  being  treated 
in  an  ^unsatisfactory  manner  in  many  schools.  Without  previous  pre- 
paration  bv  the  teachers,  aud  without  an  effort  on  their  part  to  rash 
their  lessons  as  educative  and  interesting  as  possible,  a better  stan- 
dard cannot  be  secured.  . \ 

“ In  connection  with  geographical  object  lessons,  it  is  not  unusual  | 
to  find  that  little  more  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  a year  than  \ 
merely  to  give  the  children  some  idea  .of  the  cardinal  points,  while 
some  teachers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  first  standard  pupil' 
to  the  map  of  tho  world.” 

Object  lessons  are  given  in  every  school.  In  most  cases  a 
modest  beginning  has  been  made  at  Nature  Study,  and  sub- 
jects are  now  chosen  with  better  regard  to  local  circumstance? 
and  the  lessons  are  given  at  the  time  of  year  most  suitable  for 
illustration,  but  even  yet  the  children  are  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraged to  handle  objects,  reason  on  what  has  been  toll 
them,  and  give  answers  embodying  their  conclusions. 

Elementary  science  is  taught  in  comparatively  few  schools- 
1 ii  five  or  six , excellent  progress  has  been  made  and  good  wort 
has  been  done  in  some  others.  The  notes  are  generally  care- 
fully written  and  very  fair  reproductions  of  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed are  given.  In  schools  where  there  are  only  a fev- 
pupils  in  the  senior  classes,  and  where  the  attendance  is  irre- 
gular as  well,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  continual  repetitions o. 
the  most  elementary  experiments  in  measuring  and  weighing-  * 
and  the  work  is  of  doubtful  educational  value. 

V 

On  singing  Mr.  Fitzgerald  reports  : — 

“ Singing  is  tauglit  in  all  schools  in  which  any  member  of  the  staff  | 
is  possessed  of  any  knowledge  and  capability  in  the  subject,  «■  } 
general  a fair  degree  of  success  is  achieved,  and  in  some  cases  a i 

degree  of  excellence  has  been  secured.  This  latter  remark  appu^ 
to  all  the  convent  schools  and  to  some  of  the  ordinary  town  and  ru«* 
schools.  The  teachers  are  often  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  or  ^ 
nary  exercise  charts,  but  they  have  striven  to  overcome  this  drawbac 
either  by  putting  suitable  exorcises  on  the  blackboard  or  by  improvi>- 
iug  charts  for  themselves.  At  times  the  want  of  a musical  voice,  M 
still  worse,  of  a tuneful  oar  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  has  made  ^ 
wish  that  the  subject  had  not  been  attempted.  The  great  complain 
be  made,  occasionally  at  least,  is  the  small  proportion  of  the  PUP 
who  are  members  or  the  singing  class  on  the  plea — frequently  n ' 
founded — that  the  pupils  cannot  learn  the  subject.  A further  cou  ^ 
nf  lessons  in  this  subject,  such  as  was  given  on  the  introduction 
the  revised  programme,  seems  most  desirable,  as  the  almost  unive  ‘ 
adoption  of  the  subject  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  tne 
are,  without  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  then  made  by 
organisers,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  they  succeeded  in  stirring 
Their  instruction  did  not  proceed  sufficiently  far  to  enable  many, 
the  necessary'  ability,  but  with  no  previous  experience  and  no  tun  ■ 
to  avail  to  the  full  of  the  opportunities  then  afforded.” 

’Drawing  is  taught  in  all  schools.  Freehand,  and 
and  Ruler  Work  combined  are  generally  well  done,  in 80 
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schools  original  designs  in  freehand  are  produced,  and  in  a Mr-  °B1IG- 
limited  number  a little  Practical  Geometry  and  scale  drawing 
tre  attempted. 

Hie  time  set  apart  tor  ncedlni'orli  is,  as  a rule,  three  hour-  Needlework, 
lessons  per  week  for  the  seniors  and  three  half -hour  lessons  for 
children  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  standards.  The  pro- 
ficiency does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  by  curtailment  of  the 
time  formerly  allowed.  This  is  largely  duo  to  the  instruc- 
tresses who  have  visited  the  schools  and  given  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  *°  inlProV0(J  methods  of  teaching  this  most 
important  subject.  The  instruction  is,  owing  to  their  efforts, 
more  systematically  given,  but  still  too  few  blackboard  lessons 
arc-  seen,  and  collective  teaching  by  demonstration  pieces  is 
bv  no  means  as  common  as  it  ought  to  be. 

hTow  that  there  are  some  funds  to  meet  the  constant  outlay  Cookery, 
required,  managers  are  giving  every  encouragement  to  the 
introduction  of  cool- cry,  as  they  consider  it  an  essential  branch 
of  a girl's  education.  Since  the  appointment  of  permanent 
instructresses  to  the  various  districts,  the  subject  has  been 
largely  taken  up  in  Convent  and  girls’  schools.  I have  been 
present  at  a good  many  lessons  given,  and  found  the  instruc- 
tion all  that  could  be  desired  : the  children  were  neat  and 
clean,  their  note-hooks  were  well  kept,  and  they  appeared  to 
be  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work,  and  when  questioned 
their  answers  proved  that  they  understood  what  they  were 
doing. 

Some  schools,  notably  Convent,  have  a good  system  of  drill,  Physical 
but  they  are  in  a decided  minority.  Beyond  a few  arm  exer-  Tra,in"’8- 
rises,  etc.,  there  is  in  far  too  many  schools  little  attempt  to 
introduce  physical  training.  Every  school  should  take  about 
ten  minutes  (with  a longer  interval  when  a new  movement 
has  to  be  learned)  for  physical  exercises,  immediately  before 
the  ordinary  playtime  every  day ; this  would  be  found  to  be 
beneficial  to  both  scholars  and  teachers. 

The  promotion  of  the  children  through  the  standards  is  an  Promotions, 
important  matter.  Double  promotion  in  one  school  year  is 
'cry  uncommon.  It  does  not  suit  the  present  organisation, 
and  with  such  an  extensive,  programme  there,  is  enough  to 
occupy  the  average  child  for  the  whole  year.  A small  per- 
centage of  children  pass  two  years  in  (die  same  standard,  so 
i'ar  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  the  cases  I have  in- 
quired into  appeared  to  have  been  necessary'  and  were  mostly 
due  to  the  neglect  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly. 

kxclusive  of  convent,  monastery,  and  workhouse  schools  Organisation 
there  are  12  schools  in  which  there  are  throe  teachers ; 83  in 
"Inch  there  are  a principal  and  an  assistant ; 102  in  which  the 
principal  teacher  is  aided  by  a junior  assistant  mistress,  a 
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, • nr  i tomworary  junior  assistant,  and  in  185  the 

worknust  e&s,  oi  a , tempo  > Tn  the  latter  case  tlte 

teachers  have  no  ^"^ons_infa„ts  and  first  class 

fho°  * i e Star  Sp.  standards  II.  and  III.  the  inter- 
forming  the  ] 5.imlards  IV.,  V.,  VI.  the  senior  group- 
mediate  group,  ' ‘ arran(red  that  when  one  of  these 

"Toil ns  Is^on  the& floor  rece ivin g direct  oral  instruction  from  the 

teacher  the  remaining  two  groups  are  employed  at  some  form 
teacnei , uie  A.  \vherc  there  are  two  teachers,  four 

of  silent,  o • , . he  stall(mrds.  In  this  case  the 

divisions  me  wh 'I?  “ ^ou  firat  ckss  and  standard  II.  tlv 

infants  make  . ' °and  dV  the  third,  and  standards  Y. 

seen™  Judaic s III.  , {pacber  has  charge  of  tiro 

aud  M-  the  tou  Ur.  aro  under  instruction  by  the 

teachers3  the  other  two  groups  arc  employed  in  desks  at  the 
maetke  of  work  in  which  they  have,  previous  y received 
Instruction  This  throws  the  children  a great  deal  upon  their 
instinct  ion.  resources  and,  in  the  higher  standards. 

xrs&i  o«  “>;»>“ » «•  “*  * 

aitoius  oppunui  themselves  and  in  the  handling  of 

'JSinrkt.5.1  ■«  i„  acquisition 

mlthn  e c!  The  requirements  of  the  different  programmes 
in  r ™ard  to  extra  readers  arc  very  general  y complied  with, 
and  a®  taste  for  reading  is  fostered  by  a wide  and  interesting 

13  Where  'there”"  are  three  teachers  the  organisation  presents 
no  difficulties,  and  there  is  no  need  for  grouping  except  pet- 
bans  in  such  subjects  as  music  and  drill. 

There  is  a decided  improvement  m the  way  Progress  Be- 
cords  are  kept,  and  the  work  done  each  month  is  usually  re- 
corded  at  its  close.  Periodical  examinations  aro  usually  held 
twice  in  the  year.  In  many  schools  they  are  carried  out ; 
care  and  skill,  and  real  and  searching  tests  are  applied  tod* 
instruction,  while  in  others  the  slovenly  marking  of  papers 
the  low  standard  taken,  and  the  inadequate  and  insufficient 
tests  applied  show  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  perfunctorily 
performed. 

Mr.  Heron  makes  the  following  remarks  regarding  organi- 
sation : — 

“Little  progress  had  been  made  in  grouping  in  the  _ ordinary  sub- 
jects, or  in  the  new  system  of  organisation  generally  m tins  district 
when  I took  up  charge  two  years  ago.  Grouping  as  recommended  m 
the  Board’s  programme  is  now  usual,  and  time-tables  liavo  bees 
adopted  to  suit  the  new  schemes  of  organisation.  Difficulties  arise 
in  some  cases  owing  to  insufficient  desk  accommodation.  Story-beti 
readers  are  in  general  use  in  the  schools  with  benefit  to  the  vanetv. 
interest,  and  intelligence  of  the  reading,  when  the  arrangement  k 
properly  carried  out,  and  historical  readers  have  also  been  adopted. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  at  substituting  paper  for  slates  at  anti- 
metic  and  other  written  work.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  time- 
tables for  shorter  lesson  periods  for  the  infant1*  by  providing  inters* 
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f„r  p]ar.  conversation  lessons,  appropriate  occupations,  etc.  I have  Hr.  Chaio 
Sometimes,  however,  found  that  these  arrangements  are  not  adhered  to  — 
in  practice.” 

y[T,  Fitzgerald  remarks  : — 

*•  The  monitors  are  now  receiving  bettor  attention.  Formerly  the  Monitors, 
principal  aim  of  their  appointment  was  lost  sight  of;  thev  received 
little  if  any  instruction  as  to  proper  methods;  the  most  obvious 
faults  to  which  the  teacher-learner  was  prone  were  overlooked;  no 
due  preparation  of  the  lessons  which  they  were  to  teach  was  made  or 
.il-od  for:  in  a word,  the  young  apprentice  finished  his  course  with 
little  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  other  than  what  might  have  been 
acquired  by  observation  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  teacher.  Now 
the  curtailment  of  the  time  for  teaching,  the  preparation  of  notes,  at 
least  for  criticism  lessons,  the  importance  attached  to  the  latter,  and 
the  examination  in  practice  of  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  monitorial 
course  have  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  for  proper  training  of 
monitors,  and  these  young  aspirants  to  the  office  of  teacher  are  “cer- 
tain to  prove  more  successful  than  their  predecessors.  The  teachers 
are  discharging  their  duties  faithfully,  the  criticism  lessons  are 
regularly  given,  and  the  monitors  while  being  much  improved  by 
having  their  mistakes  in  method  pointed  out  to  them,  are  gaining  an 
amount  of  self-confidence  which  in  the  past  they  often  lacked.  °One 
fault,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  criticism  is  its  extreme  brevity; 
another  is  that  it  is  often  too  complimentary,  and  a third  is  that 'it 
commonly  follows  some  stereotyped  formula,  which  is  calculated  to 
dwarf  all  originality  both  in  the  critic  and  in  the  subject  of  the  criti- 
cism. 

"Very  few  monitors  have  been  appointed  under  the  new  scheme. 

Two  very  promising  Intermediate  students  have  accepted  positions,  but 
the  scarcity  of  such  pupils  in  this  locality  and  the  inadequate  induce- 
ments still  held  out  to  the  few  who  are  to  be  found,  give  little  grounds 
for  the  hope  that  the  local  teaching  staff  will  be  recruited  from  this  source 
to  any  appreciable  extent.” 

Mr.  Heron  says  : — 

“A  good  many  of  the  monitors  in  this  section  are  attached  to  the 
couvcnt  schools,  and  in  these  schools  they  receive  a very  careful  train- 
ing. A good  deal  more  time  is  given  to  their  instruction  than  is  required 
by  the  rules,  and  in  some  of  the  convents  a nun  devotes  her  whole 
time  to  their  instruction.  The  arrangements  for  criticism  lessons  are 
generally  carried  out  with  benefit  to  both  teachers  and  monitors.  A 
good  deal  of  reluctance  is  shown  iu  giving  up  the  old  system  of  appoint- 
ment for  five  years  and  adopting  the  new  arrangement  allowing  only 
three  years.  I am  told  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  suitable  candidates 
to  remain  long  enough  at  school  to  qualify  for  the  new  appointments, 
and  the  nuns  anticipate  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  train  and  instruct  the 
monitors  sufficiently  in  three  years.” 

Mv  own  experience  is  that  the  Board’s  requirements  as  to 
criticism  lessons  are  faithfully  observed,  and  that  preparation, 
under  the  teachers’  guidance,  of  regular  notes  on  lessons  and 
the  pointing  out  by  the  teachers  of  defects  observed  °in  the 
monitors’  methods  of  delivering  lessons  from  these  notes,  have 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  making  these  young  teachers  much 
more  alert  and  skilful  in  handling  a class  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  ' 

I Mr.  Fitzgerald  states 

I ./“f*  “ taken  up  as  an  extra  in  a fair  number  of  schools,  and  is  Optional  and 

I c * mcreasing  in  popularity.  It  is  also  taught  in  some  schools  extra 

_ branches. 

9 2 
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in  which  the  ™ 

C subject  becu  dealt  with  by  one  ot  th., 

Board’s  specialists.  , „s  boinR  taught  in  many  school* 

••  For  some  ^‘“teachers  but  the  code  alteration  in  this  subject  led  to 
with  two  01  moio  tte  ’ m,  ^ oss  not  a sonous  one,  as  the 

its  almost  ™pn>lstc  ccssat  ou.^  The^loss  ^ ^ to  find  ^ 

course  taught  was  v J Pomnrised  in  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
amount  of  ground  co\  P t|  unsatisfactory  knowledge  or 

the  simple  rules  m and  a ^ thc  rosJtoration  0?fe 

the  first  few  PI0P°sj*10.h  naturP  0j  n revival,  but  the  small  numbers 
there  is  something  1 ivreendar  attendance  or  the  pupils  under 

i"s^tionl"  "much  cans!  for  the  hope  that  any  real  goodwill 
Im  effected.” 


Evening 

schools. 


Mt  . Helen  sajs.  ^ in  thiB  district.  The  little  that  remains 

Sols' Th?only  mJ  extra  branch  generally  taught  is  vwthrmth. 

Latin  is  taught  in  one  or  two  schools. 

There  were  sixteen  Evening  schools  in  operation  during  the 
past  year.  Of  the  Longford  section  Mr.  Iitzgerald  rr- 

^Fvming  schools  continue  on  the  wane  Their  novelty  has  wore 
aw ‘iv ' and  "the  pupils  who  attended  them  for  a iow  ycaib  have,  k 
fl  is  'time  regained  their  lost  knowledge,  and  have  acquired  sufficient 
icmudntance  with  the  elementary  new  subjects  to  make  them  quite 
acquaintance  wii  . tore  o{  learning.  Only  ill  ono  scliool-is 

J average  of  60  was  maintaincd-eould  the  attendance  be  con. 

sulercd  aSd  the*  cvh^rdesire  to  proft 

by^tlie^opportuuities  affm-ded  then,  were  the  most  satisfactory  feature, 
of  the  schools.” 

yir.  Heron  reports  of  his  section 
The  number  of  these  schools  has  been  going  steadily  down,  I sup. 
nose  parti v on  account  of  the  discouragements  the  teachers  suffer  ora: 
L,  bad  attendance,  especially  towards  thc  end  ot  the  session,  and  part.; 
because  it  is  a serious  strain  on  tire  energy  of  a teacher  to  conduct  jn 
evening  class,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prepare  for  and  carry  out  the  mb 
nlrv  work  of  a rlav  school.  It  is  clear  also  that  after  some  years  all  t* 
pupils  in  a district  will  have  been  through  the  school,  and  natirall. 
eease  to  attend.  The,  work  done  in  the  evening  schools  is  chiefly  . 
freshening  up  of  what  was  previously  learnt  at  tlio  day  school,  ata- 
vith  a little  new  knowledge  in  such  subjects  as  hutonj,  trull,  booHey 
huj.  and  hygiene.  Jew  very  illiterate  persons  have  thc  courage  to  in- 
tend these  schools.” 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Isaac  Cbaig. 


The  Seci’etavies, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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Sligo  , Mr. 

29 th  June,  1908.  Co'N5f±Y' 

(jrEXTLEMEN  j 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I beg  to  submit  a 
General  Report  upon  the  Sligo  Circuit. 

It  covers  roughly  the  Counties  of  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  with  School  »raom- 
adjoining  portions  of  Mayo  and  Roscommon — and  contains  “odatiou. 
about  400  schools,  situated  from  two  to  five  miles  apart,  each 
school  holding  in  consequence  a small  number  of  scholars,  as 
a rule  from  25  to  50,  the  great  majority  under  12  or  13  years 
of  age.  Some  of  these  little  schools  might  be  discontinued, 
but  discontinued  gradually  so  as  not  to  imperil  the  interests 
of  existing  teachers.  Neighbouring  schools  would  then  in- 
crease their  attendance,  as  well  as  their  vitality,  which  now  is 
often  low.  Children  might  have  further  to  walk,  but  the 
elder  pupils  would  suffer  no  great  hardship,  and,  as  a set  off. 
would  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  mixing  with  many  others! 

The  very  voting' ones,  on  the  other  hand,  might  cease  to  go 
anywhere," but  they  would  lose  little,  for  little  is  to  be  gained 
bv  girls  and  boys  under  six  years  of  age  within  the  four  walls 
of  an  ordinary  rural  school,  with  no  proper  appliances  or  other 
arrangements  for  the  suitable  treatment  and  training  of  in- 
fants. 

Nearly  one-lialf  of  the  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
aid  of  Government  grants,  and  are  substantial,  satisfactory 
structures.  But  these,  as  well  as  privately  owned  schools 
usually  provide  only  one  apartment,  in  which  Principal  and 
Assistant  carry  on  their  work  together  amid  unavoidable  noise 
and  distraction. 

The  houses  are  roomy  enough , but  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment of  those  privately  owned  and  their  general  condition  are 
of  modest  character  and  pretensions.  Desks  and  presses  have 
seen  long  service,  roofs  are  sometimes  thatched,  the  interior 
seldom  comfortable  and  attractive.  A display  of  taste  and 
care  in  the  upkeep  of  fabric  and  surroundings  does  not  catch 
the  eye.  Libraries  are  seldom  met  with,  and  poles,  bar- 
bells,or  other  helps  to  drill  are  scarcely  thought  of. 

Sanitation  seems  to  take  care  of  itself.  Sometimes  there  Sanitation, 
are  no  closets  attached  to  schools,  which,  however,  then  pre- 
sent less  danger  to  health  than  when  offices  are  provided  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  germs  of  disease  to  fructify  through 
insufficient  supervision.  Sometimes,  again,  offices  are  not 
iu  use  because  of  their  unsuitable  or  elementary  character. 

At  the  best  the  minimum  of  attention  is  given  to  these 
structures,  which  are  constantly  a source  of  embarrassment 
at  visits  of  inspection. 

The  maintenance  of  a school  appears  to  he  nobody’s  busi- 
ness.  The  teacher,  not  unnaturally,  considers  that  he  is  buildings. 

| appointed  to  teach,  and  that  he  is  remunerated  for  his  service 
| in  teaching.  Yet,  whatever  occasional  outlay  takes  place, 

I 

1 
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. p p..,.i  maps,  or  charts,  it  is  met  by  subscriptions 
whether  £01  fuel,  or  m*P  . suppleinented  by  him.  Twelve 
from  the  child  , »f  ^ ]ittle  school  told  me  he  had  spent 
months  ago  a teacher  om a u ^ ^ h.s_  TMs 

during  the  pievio  ..  peculiar  to  this  circuit.  How  much 

of  things,  ho«evei.  to  not  PM  seCn  from  tlie  follow- 

mycdleagn^and^ai^jmund^  ^ ^ in  ^ 

g,“s!S  - & S".W.  i"  »“■  « L“,d“-  "• 
22  «\“5s*ShS“ 

more  than  two  miles  to  h s ui\ci|ng  central  ones  to  replace  two  or 
reduce  the  number  of  i schools  b n ua  unsuitable;  and  I am  of 

more  existing  ones,  Zdiallv  and  steadily  carried  out 

opinion  that  tins  poli,->  sn • ” e has  been  ordered  on  account 

Amalgamation  ot  two  schools  _ cases  amalgamation  is  likely 

declinine  attendance,  in  sevciu,  o. 
to  become  necessary  for  the  same  rea  j am  sorry  to  say  that 

several  schools  are  in  an  u jb  not  renewed;  woodwork’s 

time’  is  not  taken;  plaster  t“*tfpropcr  drainage  is  not  effected,  and 
not  painted,  and  is  allowed  to  , I , ju  p^-asing  contrast  with 

hence  walls  and  floors  are  u j • { i j , number  of  schools  which  atv 


Equipment 


Out-offices. 


School 

premises. 


^^iTu^rnfaTSsideraUe  number  of  schools  which  a* 

^ “y' 


•*  In  respect  of  furniture  unci  HA  general  Report  ou  the  circuit, 
provement  to  cliromcle  since  tle:  ^ tllere  is  a large  numlet 


Some  schools  are  in  a satisfactoiy  d hcadj  and,  as  a consequence, 
where  there  is  much  to  be  desire  ™^vant  and  the  progress  of  fc 
work  is  carried  on  under  J^wub  “s .,  . f pttle  avail  to  point  out 


explanation  is  want  ot  iunu»  the  teacher.  As  such  renewals 

£ fair  and  desirable  that  the 


ire  for  tne  uenem,  w 
expense  should  be  borne  by  the  p • e(_c  ■ s becoming  general,  hut 
“ The  use  of  a wash-basin,  soap,  > -nt  ore  observed  in  fc 

in  some  instances  *e  instructor  h ? 1 seen  sometimes 

ss3s^.%5?r  s & ••  • «» - 

comes  a source  of  ™ls*ieb  “raided  ^ith  out-offices,  and  where  out- 
;■  °?  Sw“‘t  toPsay  that  there  is  much  neglect.  In  some 

offices  do  exist,  I legict  J out-offices  became  a menace 

instances  the  neglect  was  so  gre at  that  11 1 ® h#d  t0  b{J  «. 

to  the  public  health  Iiyno  , 1 y^fl/aoubt  that  such  negled  is  i 

tuted  to  abate  the  nuisance,  r frequently  m this  circuit, 

source  of  the  many  epidemics  that  ^ occur  so  A loca]it,,r 

Within  the  past  two  f“Vsc  d it  ua  typhoid  fever,  measles,  diph- 
?^rJ^Vd1re&ld  bT^y  to  think  that  neglect  of  sanity 

precautions'  on  school  ^ ^y^haUittic^sto  “ “to™  in  tic 

jsn  s s j si. 

mitted  to  flourish.  Haiely  y ...  . -m’  wa^er  in  wet  weather. 

'travelling , etc.,  would  be  too  much  joi  t o l-mf  at  the  sanK 

slender  resources  should  not  be  taxed  tor  that  pwpo  b * dn* 
time  want  of  taste  is  in  many  eases  the.  real  cause.  1 lan  * 
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and  flowers  has  been  done  in  some  instances  to  a small  extent,  hut,  on  Mr 
the  whole,  there  is  a disappointing  lack  of  evidence  of  a real  desire  for  Cobkelly. 
implement  in  regard  to  neatness  and  taste.  Flowers  are  commonly  — 
rrVown  in  window  boxes,  and  possibly  the  children  do  learn  something 
ji^c-ful  in  that  way  • 

“*-In  a few  schools  small  libraries  have  been  formed,  but  here  too  Libraries 
• tbc  expense’  has  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  very  much.” 

Mr.  Lavelle  says  : — 

“ In  tliis  section  there  are  184  schools,  which  are  generally  well  dis-  School 
tributed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  population.  The  buildings  usually  building*, 
afford  ample  floor  space  for  the  attendance.  There  are  sixteen  very 
unsuitable  houses.  These  structures  are  placed  in  low-lying  and  badly 
drained  situations.  Some  of  them  have  1 mud  * walls;  they  are  usually 
thatched  and  unceiled.  The  floor  is  either  earth,  or  boards  laid  on  the 
earth.  In  the  latter  case  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is  heavy  and 
enervating.  Lighting  and  ventilation  are  usually  unsatisfactory. 

These  unsuitable  buildings  sometimes  occur  in  groups.  In  such  cases  a 
central  school  could  be  built.  The  children  would  not  be  subjected  to 
unnecessary  hardships  thereby  and  would  have  the  benefits  of  teaching 
and  training  under  much  better  conditions. 

’ ••  A large  number  of  the  schools  are  provided  with  desks  of  anti-  Furniture 
ciliated  and  unsuitable  type.  They  are  often  so  worn  and  hacked  as  to 
be  of  little  value.  The  greatest  drawback  is  the  want  of  suitable  desks 
for  small  children.  The  distance  from  tile  seat  to  the  front  of  the  desk 
is  so  great  that  the  children’s  elbows  and  shoulders  are  often  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  when  writing. 

“ Many  of  the  children  are  inadequately  provided  with  reading  books, 
exercise  books,  etc.  I have  been  frequently  told  that  the  pupils  or  their 
parents  refuse  to  purchase  the  necessary  materials. 

The  upkeep  of  the  buildings  falls  upon  the  manager  or  teacher  except  Upkeep  of 
where  the  schools  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  In  some  cases  con-  buildings, 
certs  or  other  entertainments  are  given  to  provide  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  work  is  usually  done  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner,  both 
as  regards  material  and  workmanship. 

•;The  great  majority  of  the  schools  do  something  in  the  way  of  cnl-  Flower 
tivating  flowers.  Window-boxes  are  in  most  favour — partly  because  culture, 
the  flowers  can  lie  secured  from  injury  outside  school  hours,  and  partly 
from  want  of  space  for  flower  beds.  Garden  plots  are  seldom  met  with. 

There  are  sixteen  schools  in  the  section  that  have  neither  offices  nor 
playground,  and  nine  others  wanting  offices  or  playground.  In  most 
schools  a basin,  soap,  and  towel  are  provided  for  pupils’  use.  Many  of 
the  children  come  to  school  in  an  untidy  state — hands  and  face  un- 
washed, hair  not  brushed,  and  clothes  soiled  and  tom  are  too  frequently 
met  with. 

“There  is  no  regular  organised  system  of  heating.  It  is  more  or  less  Heating, 
left  to  chance,  although  bogs  are  usually  abundant.  Most  frequently 
each  child  brings  one  or  two  * sods  ’ of  turf  daily.  In  bad  seasons  the 
heating  of  the  schools  is  very  inadequate.  During  the  past  winter  I 
have  frequently  seen  the  children  in  such  physical  discomfort  from  cold 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to  work  effectively.  In  many 
cases  the  cost  of  heating  is  defrayed  by  tile  teachers.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  kept  clean,  but  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which 
cleanliness  is  largely  neglected.  There  are  about  a dozen  schools  in 
which  some  attempt  is  made  to  provide  the  children  with  reading  matter 
other  than  is  supplied  in  their  school  books. 

“ The  playgrounds  are  usually  in  grass.  In  the  summer  they  are  Playgrounds, 
fairly  suitable,  but  in  the  winter  a large  number  of  them  arc  quite  use- 
less. They  are  so  soft  and  wet  that  the  children  cannot  play.  Such 
playgrounds  make  it  very  difficult  to  have  clean  school  floors  and  are 
often  a cause  of  colds. 

“Of  systematic  physical  culture  there  is  very  little.  Many  of  the  Physical 
teachers  got  no  training  themselves.  A great  deal  could  he  done  if  drill  culture, 
were  rationally  and  systematically  taught.  One  used  to  hear  that  the 
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,1  *_  it  rto  I have  never  seen  children  who  did 
parents  were  opposed  _h  ’ weji  taught.  In  some  schools  a few  eitr- 
not  take  delight  in  i through  in  the  same  order  and  in  the 

rises  are  learned.  = r r011aTd.  In  schools  where  it  is  well 

same  slovenly  m““el  ,.g  ? easiiv  seen— good  school  discipline,  at- 

taught  the  beneficial  remits  ^ieiice,  self-reliance,  etc.  There  are  no 
tenticn,  prompt  and  n , with  the  exception  of  a limited  numbtr 
appliances  lor  physic.  > tumb-bells  and  bar-bells.  In  regard 

of  schools  that  are  prov  ided  with dun  ^ tQ  simple  nlatteK.  =Tfc 

to  physical  culture  too  lit  ■ ,.rauchiiig  attitudes  when  at  work  a 
children  ar^aUowed  ^ d^d  sUoMdevs  bent  over  the  book;  sufficient 
ir^i a -t  Sen  with  regard  to  breathing. 


T thri  account  o£  the  material  side  of  education 

In  view  o£  “ Aether  no  remedy  is  to  be  ap- 

the  question  su  o . -yar  excuses  are  ready,  all,  however, 
plied.  Numerous  Qj  funds  ; and  yet  if  repairs  and 

resolvable  into  on  , at  tlie  moment  when  their  need 

improvements  v ' n®  al  outlay  would  suffice.  But  the  real 
Absence  of  arose  a very  srna  - the  fack  0f  interest  on  the  partoi 

local  interest,  reason  is  ill  gleat.  me  concerned.  The  rules  of  the 

all  those,  m any  way  ” be  adequately  mai* 

Commissioners  reqm  orants  but  it  would  seem  as 

s1  S" ; * * 

as  rather  to  encourage  the  evil.  .£  . these  counties  it 

Before  leaving  thrs  aspect^  scl^  and  momstie 

is  worthy  of  r«oul  ^ tfie  Model  school  in  Sligo,  are 

school  buildings  a.  creditable  in  every  way.  It  is 

vvell  appointed  and  hop  1^  tkm  o£  the  County  Leitrim 

t paiis!.  f a v i 

upon  himself. 


Teachers. 


1 +1  „ there  is  one  observation  that  mar 

As  regards  the  teaclie  , e successful  a master  or 

bC-  m-er  and  above  attainments  and  ability,  - 

mistress,  ovei  ana  auu  influence— which  see® 

possess  that  indefinable  quality  ,,  ,, ds  jle  utters  or  tie 

to  operate  quite  infc 

animated  by  ardent  devotion  to  eXisted  to  % 

itege10V^^woXLeais  an  enthusiast.  There  arefev 

there  is  so  httle  ^ 

thusiasm.  A regular 

nature-first  one  lesson  then  most  that  can 

from  class  to  desk,  and  desk  to  c ass  ft® 

be  said.  There  are  some  who  are  energetic,  mu.  i 
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~nor«v  without  effect— talking  much,  explaining  and  again  «»• 
explaining,  but  reluctant  to  encourage  their  hearers  to  talk  0osNElxy- 
ai=o,  bccauso  of  the  difficulty  they  at  first  encounter  in  train- 
j„ff  'children  to  let  their  answers  contain  both  subject  and 
predicate.  The  immediate  result  is  that  the  pupils  “ look 
on”  as  indolent  spectators  and  the  tone  becomes  dull.  The 
more  the  voices  of  the  children  are  heard  the  better  the  lesson. 

To  teach  well  and  say  little  means  skill.  There  is  room  for 

skill.  . , 

There  are  some  again  who  do  not  use  their  voices  suffi- 
ciently. They  seem  to  pick  up  their  ideas  and  their  work  at 
haphazard,  and  are  apparently  often  stranded  for  something 
to  say  to  their  class— a result  of  defective  preparation  which  is 
revealed  likewise  in  the  Progress  Record,  written  sometimes 
in  such  general  terms  as  to  give  no  detailed  and  definite  infor- 
mation of  the  work  performed  from  month  to  month.  They 
often  fail  to  view  a question  from  the  pupil’s  standpoint,  more 
especially  in  the  ease  of  arithmetic  and  the  analysis  of 
sentences,  for  which  resort  is  had  to  text  books.  Sentences 
which  are  not  of  the  simplest  form  are  sadly  mixed  up. 

It  is  strange  that  so  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  what 
is  known  as  the  New  Programme,  first  published  eight  years 
mo.  and  now  no  longer  new,  and  of  the  many  helps  afforded 
from  time  to  time  by  circulars,  instructions,  and  expositions 
of  method  to  be  found  in  the  “ Notes  for  Teachers  ” — as  well 
as  of  the  large  liberty  granted  of  grouping  for  work  in  common 
and  viewing  various  divisions  of  study  as  merely  parts  of  a 
whole. 

I make  no  doubt  that  in  addition  to  their  official  duties 
many  teachers  possess  other  interests,  such  as  farming  and 
business  occupations,  which  they  pursue,  of  course,’  in  their 
private  time.  But  they  are  aware  of  the  absence  of  any  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  outsiders  in  their  work  in  school,  and  are 
often  tempted  to  rest  on  their  oars — a disposition,  of  which 
they  may  not  be  quite  conscious,  observable  in  those  whose 
emoluments  were  consolidated  in  1900  and  are  so  high  that 
they  see  no  prospect  of  raising  them  under  present  conditions. 

This  disposition  is  accentuated  by  the  behaviour  on  the 
other  hand  of  young  teachers  who,  fresh  from  training  col- 
leges and  anxious  to  win  their  spurs,  show  preparation  and 
activity  in  their  programme  of  duty. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  there  were 
among  the  teaching  body  a greater  number  whose  capacity 
and  eagerness  might  reflect  credit  not  only  on  themselves,  but 
on  the  body  to  which  they  belong. 

On  this  topic  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  expresses  himself  thus  : — 

“ It,  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  terms  generally  applicable  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  respect  of  earnestness,  application  to 
work,  devotion  to  duty,  and  so  on.  They  are  of  all  degrees  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Some  are  excellent  and  set  a splendid 
sample  to  the  children.  These  study  seriously  to  improve  their 
Methods ; make  an  earnest  effort  to  remedy  defects ; make  due  prepara- 
tion for  lessons;  keep  tlic  school  records  properly;  in  a word,  discharge 
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• i • nfflnienf  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  there  aiv 
duty  methods,  but  seem  never  to 

many  who  are  not  only  ™shinuL  and  wlio  in  any  other  walk  of  life 
make  a serious  ofiolt  P for  more  efficient  workers, 

would  be  promptly  called  on  to  m J in  the  scale-far  remove! 

The  majority  of  the  tcaihei^  cm  d- ^ £rom  the  bottom.  They  do 
from  the  top,  jet  at  P makf.  £ah.  pr0gres3.  They  have  httle  or 
fair  work,  and  then  p P , ££  j-w-  escape  serious  censure.  It  is 
no  ambition,  and  rat  ^isfif  it  tnj  ^ M one  o£  mm; 

Scluent  tote  0.1  School  Methods  which  have  been  published  in  recoct 
years.” 

, „ uainstakina  and  conscientious  in  flit 

The  teachers,  as  a b 3 - Pg  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
discharge  of  their  duties.  3 exceeciinvly  irregular,  being  onlv  5C  ? 

In  this  locality  the - low  as  deeper  Jem. 
or  51  pel-  cent,  of  the  nu  n b difficulty  of  doing  systematic  and  pro- 

When  we  consider  this,  the  great . ilimcu  ,b&  want  o£  intem|ent 

gressive  work  becomes  a PP  sc£lools  Many  teachers  have  fixed 

local  interest  in  the  w v . jncrea8e  owing  to  the  attendance  at 

SST^rirtfi*  higher  grading.  lucentte 

to  effort  is  wanting  in  snrh  cases  evidence  of  thoughtful 

“In  »»ny  cases  one  jnU  hke  di£ferellce  to  botk 

study  and  preparation  d ancl  ” badly  prepared  lesson  is  raj 

and  pupils  between  a well  P P £ £ t his  ease  and  his  teaclung  is 

marked.  In  the  one  c a se the  ' teach ^ wovk  is  irksome,  discon-  j 
interesting  and  1eH® ,™L;.ativelv  ineffective.  Most  of  the  younger  : 
nected,  slow  and  eomp  - methods  with  commendable  success,  but 

teacher,  to  cling  to  mc«  , 

uow  considered  antiquated.  * 

Tinder- the  circumstances  already  described  there  is  no  room  | 

. j +im  unsatisfactory  attendance  at  school,  nut  | 

for  wonder  at  the islacto ry  ^ ^ are  to  ,be  foml  f 

present1 homjlay  to  ^ Se'tvdtoence'oi  j 

SXwbn^htnr  \ 

UneUfe'as  every  ft* 

partition  for  school  Me.  ve^"Jia  no  sucll  vivid  recol- 
lection of  aiiy  special  benefit  which  they  derived  when  jwg 

u^th  aiS  country  work-digging  potatoes 
ciittilio  turf  tending  cattle-avocations  which  nature^ 
d e liother  wit  will  tell  them  about  without  any  school  help. 
For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  those  who  do  come  to  sclioo , 
tolukr  . J»P  «*  fZlS’o  B« 

<•-*  * s"  ” i “hs"  inlla  i> 

weather  ,t  m «*«  » *>  6,?“S'Cm  «,d™“S S 
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dne  gratifying  feature  of  Irish  school  life  is  the  health  of  Mr. 
the  voting.  There  are  epidemics  perhaps,  but  contrasting  the  Commut. 
condition  of  English  school  life,  as  one  imagines  it  must  be  Heaithrf 
,',0m  the  anxiety  shown  to  provide  medical  inspection,  we  pupils. 
Ijciu  to  be  singularly  free  from  physical  ailments. 

Children  seldom  betray  signs  of  defective  sight,  or  hearing, 

„r  speech,  or  of  bodily  malformation.  However  unsatisfao- 
turv  their  homo  environment,  their  clothing,  or  their  school 
surroundings,  they  seem  to  live  too  much  in  the  open  air  and 
to  pursue  too  hardy  a life  to  receive  permanent  injury  from 
passing  sickness. 

There  certainly  is  no  such  thing  as  over  pressure,  such  as 
v.e  read  of  in  English  schools.  There  is  no  pressure ; while 
there  is  always  a safety  valve.  If  a child  does  not  like  its 
task,  it  lias  a simple  remedy.  It  stops  at  home.  Most  of 
the  teaching  appears  to  be  done  by  coaxing,  entreaties,  invi- 
tation, and  wearisome  repetition. 

One  exceptional  remark  is  to  bo  made  as  regards  the  health 
uf  children  in  one  portion  of  the  circuit  in  the  County  Ros- 
common. In  a school  under  a most  efficient  master  I was 
puzzled  at  the  contrast  between  the  excellence  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  poor  results  displayed , until  I happened  to  ask 
how  the  boys  were  fed.  I then  learned  that  oatmeal  porridge 
and  milk  had  given  way  to  tea,  indifferent  potatoes,  and  bad 
jam.  The  boys  were  weak,  devoid  of  nerve,  and  unable  to 
profit  by  instruction.  The  change  has  followed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  creameries,  to  which  the  farmers  vie  with  each 
other  as  to  who  shall  send  the  most  milk — to  the  loss  of  their 
children,  left  without  proper  sustenance.  So  much  has  this 
evil  grown  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  the  interests  of 
the  children,  quite  recently  in  a public  pronouncement  coun- 
selled the  people  against  the  practice  they  pursued.  The 
fault  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  creamery,  otherwise 
any  industrial  enterprise  might  soon  be  criticised  out  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  only  mentioned  hero  as  one  of  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances with  which  school  work  has  indirectly  to  contend. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  follows  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  attendance  and  health  con- 
ditions of  schools.  Ho  wiites  : — 

■ The  attendance  at  pupils  throughout  the  district  shows  a gradual  Attendance 
and  steady  decline,  which  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  senior 
pupils.  From  a large  area  practically  ilie  whole  able-bodied  popula- 
tion goes  over  each  year  to  work  in  England  and  Scotland,  leaving  the 
tillage  of  their  own  little  holdings  to  be  done  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Hence  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  women  digging  in  the  fields, 
aud  the  labour  of  even  young  children  is  at  a premium.  Ho  one  ap- 
pears to  realise  what  an  enormous  injustice  is  done  to  the  youth  of  the 
yuntry  by  thus  imposing  on  it  a crushing  handicap  in  the  race  of  life 
for  a very  small  immediate  benefit.  Taken  from  school  at  so  tender  an 
age  there  is  no  chance  for  them  to  improve  their  lot  by  education;  they 
remain  ‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.’  As  a result  of  this 
r decline  in  attendance  some  schools  are  likely  to  lose  the  services  of 
| assistant  teachers,  and  in  other  cases  amalgamation  will  become  necea- 


f 
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. w-  t.1  ivnort  that  in  many  schools  there  is  muck!.-. 

■■  I am  sorry  *°  o{  secU1.jng  the  comfort  of  the  children.  Duriie 

be  desired  m the  mat  ■ llv  owin»  to  the  wet  weather,  turf  could  r,d 

the  past  two  !■««.  cXcmeL  bad  fit-  were  kept  up  in  many  sch^ 

be  dried,  and  as  a conseque  ^ ^ q£  my  vislts  no  fire  at  all 
even  m ve!y  severe  » children  suffer  a great  deal  of  diseomfe 
to  be  seen,  heedless  ■ cannot  apply  their  minds  seriouslv  j,, 

under  such  circuit “"j  Xn,  as  so  often  happens,  they  anhl 
lessons.  rh‘‘ e'i\VlsthJ5i°  clothes  ivet,  and  they  are  compelled  to  sit  a!; 
at.  the  school  with  t ^ t0  tiK.ir  health  is  evident,  ho  doubt 

day  m that  state.  frequent-  consequences  of  such  a state  if 

colds  and  consump  1 ‘ ■ «at  ^Jis  uvgent  matter  of  providing  sufficient 

things.  It  is  to  be  p schools  will  be  taken  up  by  our  pule: 

od-wiflddlt1  It  -mu  -»  T *"  ,I,J  ” **« 

as  firing  it  is  not  suip  » children,  ami  one  is  disposed  to  env, 
to  medical  supervision  cuuntries  where  their  interests  are  sap- 

the  lot  of  children  o lier  cuimti  1 cts.  An  inspector  does  * 
guarded  in  this  as . l ‘ 5 f tlu>  teacher  to  tile  lack  of  persona, 

he  can:  lie  ^"upilsVto  the  danger  of  heavy  satchels  or 

fT  Xh  l » iu«  f oi^  hours  from  the  shoulders,  may  cause  pnpih 
books,  Which,  naiip  11=  jurious  posture ; to  the  danger  liuoftel 

to  assume  a stamping  ' " neav  'the  book  when  reading  or  to 

in  the  pupils  having  tie  lace  too  nea  ^ BubjectL,d  t0  strain;  toll,: 
ing,  whereby  tile  muse  impropriety  of  having  tile  sllarvr 

danger  of  spitting  on  the  flow  , * uV  on  a L pegs;., 
thrown  in  a promisrao  h p water  in  the  wash  basins,  washing  d 
the  necessity  foi  icne  S f ^ Teachers  are  not  alive  to  sad; 
2^1  fiigeis  and’when  the  inspector  calls  attention  to  them  hek 
regarded  as  an  incurable  faddist. 

Mr.  Tjavcllo  says : . , „. 

„ . . „ marked  tlie  attendance  is  exceedingly  irregular  lb 

As  aiicady  n.marhetL,  -rmn-eciatinu  the  great  importance  •:  - 

scorns  to  be  due  to  pare  Poverty  and  domestic  necessity  ar> 

having  their  cluldren  educ  . ? as  a raiCj  struggling  f»  ; 

also  important  factors.  ,il^P  ■ t in  au  farming  operation?, 

who  have  to  employ  their  childicn  to  unMm  * slight  ter- 

Very  little  increase  a?  about  the  aged 

dency  to  decrease.  The  elm  , . ov  13.  After  this  ages 

three  years  and  ^ montL  ? Many  of  the  children  are  poorly 

few  attend  uunug  rtu  wi  lts  comlection  with  the  inadequate  to- 

clad  and  fed.  inis  cousiueieu  susceptibility  t» 

ing  of  many  schools  seems  to  account 'OTmu|™a,  o“.,  scorn  to  spkl 

the  complaints  of  ave Observed  the  children  have  good  sight, 

very  rapidly.  As  fai  as  I lu  receive  very  indifferent  an-. 

“Children  of  tender,  years  are  cannot  affor-i 

xi  :rtsM 

a few  cases.'5 

It  cannot  be  said  educational  attainments  arc  high. 

As  to  the  very  young  children  entering,  from  8 to  6 ^ 
of  age,  such  little  ones  ought  not  to  be  in  school  at 
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’ > not  arrived  at  tlie  use  of  reason.  Nature  dictates  free-  Mr. 

• e from  restraint.  But  scliool  means  self-repression  and 
a'M  xercise  of  thought  and  will  power.  To  put  them 
••itkin  the  four  walls  of  an  ill-equipped,  uninviting  rural 

- t - il  is  to  crush  out  their  natural  movements,  their  love  of 

u and  their  originality.  It  is  not  improbable  that  sub- 
!*•'*!“  tjjem  to  school  life  before  their  time  is  to  blunt  their 
Jif-nlt?es  for  ever.  At  the  very  most  kindergarten  schools  in 
■he  hands  of  skilful  and  sympathetic  women  are  the  only  suit- 

- hie  places  for  them. 

" The  acquirements  of  the  older  children  may  roughly  be 
bribed  as  confined  to  the  three  It's,  with  some  drawing 
' L"l  siiwinff.  English,  oral  and  written,  is  fair,  within  limits, 

'iml  appreciably  better  than  it  was  under  the  Results  system. 

Th  -v  think  to  sonic  little  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the  words 
th  v utter,  and  will  answer  on  the  text— occasionally  in  full 
ip™  " Answering  in  sentences,  that  is  speaking  with  a sub- 
T and  predicate,  can  sometimes  be  heard — and  could  be 
heard*  always  if  teachers  had  patience  enough  to  establish  the 

^Composition  is  begun  sooner  than  formerly.  Headings  are  Composition, 
written  on  the  blackboard  and  some  preliminary  verbal  in- 
struction takes  place.  There  is,  however,  too  great  a ten- 
iaaicv  towards  the  reproduction  of  stories  which  inevitably 
appear  in  the  words  of  the.  book. 

\Vhen  they  write  the  pen  is  seldom  held  freely.  Sometimes  Writing, 
it  is  painful  to  watch  children  writing.  Proficiency  in  arith-  Arithmatic. 
melic  is  limited.  There  is  universal  practice  in  mental  cal- 
culations, which,  however,  are  too  often  made  dependent 
anon  set  rules  and  tend  to  diminish  flexibility  of  mind.  It  is 
forgotten  that  mental  work  only  means  calculations  with  more 
manageable  figures  than  those  which  occur  in  paper  work. 

But'  in  oral  arithmetic  there  is  a sad  deficiency.  Children 
cannot  explain  what  they  do.  Arithmetic  seems  to  be  to 
them  a puzzling  arrangement  of  figures  which,  treated  accord- 
ing to  certain  dodges — in  text  books,  called  rules — will  come 
cut  in  a desired  form.  There  is  little  deductive  and  syste- 
matic teaching  resting  on  the  first  four  rules.  The  manage- 
ment of  arithmetic  as  set  forth  in  the  “ Notes  for  Teachers  ” 
does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated. 

As  to  drawing,  a certain  amount,  useful  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  Drawing, 
manual  dexterity  is  obtained  both  with  and  without  the  aid 
of  a ruler.  It  is  seldom  highly  developed.  Here  again,  as 
in  arithmetic,  there  is  no  power  of  verbal  explanation  or  of 
analysis  of  work  done — with  little  sense,  of  balance  and  pro- 
portion. Ringing  is  confined  to  elementary  practice  on  the 
modulator,  with  some  exercises  on  Tonic  Sol-Fa  charts. 

Needlework  offers  little  opportunity  for  comment.  I have 
seldom  observed  blackboard  instruction  or  the  use  of  demon- 
stration pieces.  n. . ...  . 

Object  teaching  is  rather  routine  and  perfunctory , not  to^e<!  “ 
achieving  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  exercise  of  observation  and 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  thought.  Natural  objects,  such  as 
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leaves  flowers,  fruits,  and  shrubs,  which  arc  best  suited  i,r 
such  teaching,  are  discarded  nr  favour  of  a pen  a window  a 
chair  or  a picture.  The  younger  pupils  say  little,  the  olfc 
mal  e a number  of  stereotyped  remarks  m catechetical  tone 
of  answers  to  questions— the  whole  proceeding  not  very  cu- 
hveninl  or  informing.  Science  is  taught  nr  only  a very  few 

?CMll’is  passable-somewhat  formal  and  limited  in  its  seor, 
-not  displaying  that  vigour  and  “ go  on  which  its  efficiency 
depends.  As  a direct  consequence  the  behaviour  of  children 
eaves  something  to  he  desired.  They  do  not  show  had  man- 
ners  but  rather  the  absence  of  manners  good  01  had  - on, 
vond  he  glad  to  meet  with  bright,  cheerful  obedience  arnU-, 
see  children  spring  to  attention  on  the  issue  of  an  order. 

They  take  long  over  the  duty  of  the  moment  and  are  star 
to  speak  when  spoken  to.  On  the  question  of  proficiency 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  writes  thus  : 

“ Turning  to  ts^d 

IT  naSng  rcF“rSpeaiing  genf  by.  As  l rule  read™  k 
loud  "tear  and  intelligent;  and  a good  knowledge  of  tlie  subject 

Ser  'of  file  1-ons  te  ESSnSTo  f“ 

Stet  haf  an1  excellent  effect  in  securing  the  attention  of  the 
to  what  lie  is  reading,  extending  bis  vocabulary,  improving  Ins  » 
maSal  style  and  in  giving  liim  confidence  and  readiness  m speakig: 
a result  whicii  can  only  be  attained  by  constant  exercise.  The  readme 
this  acquired  also  helps  in  the  matter  of  composition,  where,  I thins. 

a"  - Penm aitebip  is  nofimproved ; a result  due,  I believe,  to  the  pn;  ( 
nicious  m2  Oi  keeping  the  children  too  long  at  slate  wntnig-td 
inf  recently  with  ridiculously  short  pencils.  In  connection  with  tte  ; 
matter  I recommend  teachers  to  afford  the  pupils  a choice  of  pens  w j 
nibs  and  holders.  At  present  sharp  mbs  only  are  to  be  found  in  ft-  f 

Paget'  to*  an  e^  flowing 

"“•S'sf.s  s $ ss*  ,*  as 

irent  lias  been  made  in  some  of  the  best  schools  with  a view  to  lesM 
the  labour  of  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same  tune  excite  the  interest o 
Z pujffis  while  training ’them  to  read  the  map  .novo  taougM £ 
intelligently.  The  teacher  merely  names  a count;  y,  i urn,  » “ 
tain,  01- a town,  as  the  case  may  be;  the  pupil  points  it  out  says* 
it  is  where  it  is,  and  describes  it  as  fully  as  possible  firm  tie  ?■ 
naming  also  am-  surrounding  features  of  importance  or  inteves  , 
should®  one  "pupil  be  unable  to  describe  it  fully,  the  other  pupils  ® 
taueht  to  complete  the  description  as  fully  as  is  desired,  all  this  in 
out  reference  Fo  a text-book  The  results  are  so  promise ■ 
factory  that  the  method  will  be  pressed  more  widely  on  the * attait  ffl 
the  teachers  of  tile  district.  The  method  makes  appeal  to  tllp 
gencerather  than  to  mere  memory ; and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  k 
Lpils  acquire  in  this  way  a more  thorough  understanding  ofukt 
map  is  intended  to  convey.  The  scale  to  which  a map  is  diawn  w, 
a nile!  a great  puzzle  to  children,  but  by  making  measurements  fl- 
it the  difficulty  soon  disappears  ..  . „„„  Tiaidfoto 

. “I  am  glad  to  say  that  somewhat  more  attention  is  now  paid  to 
oE  very  important  matter  of  training  of  infants.  In  many  of  the  «» 
rural  schools  the  lot  of  these  young  people  is  still  fai  from  happ. 
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But  in  the  better  schools,  where  teachers  show  themselves  sympathetic,  Mr. 

,Le  infants  respond  immediately  to  the  greater  care  and  interest  shown  Connelly. 
V.m  anj.  they  make  surprisingly  good  progress  in  their  work.  In  — 

; schools  a marked  improvement  is  observable  in  the  teaching  of 
iiVVct  lessons  and  manual  training,  but  there  arc  still  many  schools, 

’ Vneciallv  under  the  older  teachers,  where  the  methods  of  conducting 
lessons  are  unskilful,  and,  of  course,  the  educational  advantage 
io  the  children  is  correspondingly  small.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of 
.uc|,  lessons  are  met  with.  Not  long  since  I heard  a pupil  reel  off  a 
.Inscription  of  a lead  pencil.  The  description  was  tolerably  complete, 
but  the  sing-song  tone  in  which  it  was  given  showed  that  it  was  all 
rurt.e  r,,te  work.  • It  began:— ‘This  is  a lead  pencil  which  I hold  in  my 
band.5  The  next  pupil  was  called  on  by  the  teacher  for  a description 

all  <>i  ange.  and  she  at  once  began  : — ‘ This  is  an  orange  which  I hold 
ia  mv  hand,  etc.’  She  had  no  orange  at  all,  nor  was  there  one  in  the 
i-honl.  In  such  cases  the  teachers  lmve  not  yet  grasped  flic  real  aims 
».f  these  lessons.  , ... 

-On  the  whole,  the  junior  assistant  mistresses  are  doing  good  work,  Junior 
bur  they  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  haying  no  previous  ex-  assistant 
ptrience  of  teaching  or  dealing  with  young  children,  and  in  many  mistresses, 
schools  do  not  see  a good  example  set  by  the  teachers  under  whom  they 
labour.  For  the  use  of  these  assistants  I have  drawn  up  a plan  to  be 
followed  by  young  pupils  when  describing  objects  whereby  very  good 
results  have  been  attained,  as  follows:  — 


1.  Name  of  object, 

2.  Its  colour, 

3.  Shape, 

4.  Dimensions, 

5.  Number  and  names  of  parts,  c 

6.  Material  of  which  made, 

7.  Whether  it  is  solid  or  hollow, 

8.  Transparent  or  not, 

9.  Marks,  inscriptions,  etc., 

10.  Rough  or  smooth, 

11.  Hard  or  soft, 

12.  Sharp  or  blunt, 

13.  Stiff  or  flexible, 

14.  Warm  or  cool. 

15.  Heavy  or  light, 

16.  Brittle  or  not,  etc., 

17.  Taste,  smell,  etc.  (if  applicable), 

18.  Where  got  or  bought,  price,  etc., 

19.  Maker, 

20.  Where  made,  how  made,  etc., 

21.  Different  kinds  of, 

22.  Uses. 


Properties  observed  by  the 
sense  of  sight. 


Properties  observed  by 
touch. 


‘ The  plan  is  simple  and  quite  within  the  capacity  of  the  youngest 
pupil.  It  gives  a good  idea  of  logical  and  natural  arrangement  in 
description,  and  as  the  headings  apply  to  any  article  there  is  material 
for  twenty  or  more  little  sentences.  A little  practice  in  it  gives  the 
pupils  considerable  expertness  in  describing  an  object,  and  also  some 
readiness  in  putting  the  result  of  their  observations  into  words.  This 
also  affords  a good  initial  U*aining  in  composition,  the  benefit  of  which 
is  dearly  evident  later  on.” 


Mr.  Lavelle.  says  : — 

.‘  .In  one-teacher  schools  little  attention  can  be  given  to  the  teaching 
infants.  They  consequently  make  very  slow  progress  for  the  first 
year  Gr  two ; the  lessons  are  too  long  and  not  always  suitable ; their 
natural  activity  and  inquisitiveness  are  to  some  extent  repressed,  ;and 
the  children  become  to  a degree  indifferent.  In  schools  with  two  or 
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. , - intints  can  yet  move  attention.  The  grouping  syst,.;. 
more  teachers,  nitaiits  > It  setius  to  suit  all  tlie  subjects  a- 
is  adopted  m most  of  Uie  sctioois. 

cept  arithmetic.  . f noticeable  both  ill  the  style  of  tb 

Considerable  ,.p«e mud  uwj*  thc  ftadM1  grasp  the  meant-.;, 
reading  and  in  the  ext.  frequently  is  that  the  children  area,.; 

The  drawback  one  “to;  , books  Sometimes  the  subject  is  taught  b 
provided  with  the  noticed  that  in  schools  where  special  attec- 

Obsolete  methods.  I on  the  subject  of  the  reading  lesser 

tion.  is  given  to  tl  c jn  au  oval  work, 

the  children  are  buj  • , aV(7Tl,t  got  libraries. 

"Very  few  of  the  shoo  fol;nu,{  au,i  legible.  In  some  cases  mi~ 
■■Writing  is  generally  s|owlv.  It  would  be  well  if  more  car. 

notices  that  the  pupils  wr . j The  subject  is  taught  par:, 

were  taken  ^ copies, 

from  the  blackboard  ■ nrac|,  jn  absolute  freedom  from  err,,; 

■■  Spelling  is  improved  • that  children  leam  to  use  comctlv. 

as  in  the  increased  number  of  l souls  tm  ^ with  the  erceptii 

“ These  two  subjects  ea  in  wbich  so  much  improvement  ha, 

of  reading  there  rs  m « Attempt  to  teach  composition  was  mad,, 
been  made.  Formerly  little  attanp  not  squired  to  show  an 

Even  pupils  in  second  and  third  standard  faciUt  ot  fxfmkL 

knowledge  of  the  subject.  Now  ^ KM  rf(m(lMda. 

Jow5  given to  -nbUjrr to 

of  working  on  paper, 

, • j.i,p  email  school  a , which  form  the  gre-it 
l^yaoZ  change.  Grouping  c: 

majority,  has  uml  & « t0  +h0  advantage  of  the  learner: 

stTlr1S  nC  is  often  nominal  Three  ctee- 

and  the  leliel  of  t diu„  lesson,  but  each  will  hare  it, 

wxllappear toge he fa a a -b  * two  o£  the  standard 

°W1l  PE  ?L  moment  as  well  be  elsewhere.  Arithmetic  re 
S Hself  iX  individual  exercises,  and  drawing 

Sissies  -^«£S£  trSe3-  simple  and  „ 


Fitzpatrick’s  views  are  as  follows 


Drill. 


Classification, 


Monitors. 


Ml’.  U 1'izpuu.Jd.iv  o vn. 

“ The  system  of  grouping  of 
as  far  as  possible,  but  in  some  “fes  'ts  advantages 
and  the  grouping  is  only  nominal.  I am  umJerStpod. 

■ Notes  for  Teachers  are  not  lea  , > ; effects  are  not  seemt 

"Drill  is  usually  given  though,  as  “ ante,  xts  tmets^  j. 

the  bearing  of  tile  pupils  at  change  . dl.jH  when  the  orders 

class.  I have  been  present  at  some  cssmis  in 

given  smacked  too  much  of  the  harxack  ya  . to  the  pa- 

Ksasrws  is  c — 

ment  of  work.’ 

The  weekly  criticism  lessons  of  monitors  are  very  tlun  «- 
do  noVshowyiife  and  graphic  treaW^' 
upon  the  lesson  intended  by 

monitors  are  couched  m general  and  compliments  y e 
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Vt  the  same  time  the  monitors  write  out  with  care,  before- 
hand,  the  lessons  they  are  to  give,  though  in  a form  too  — ’ 
lengthy  to  be  styled  “ notes  ” 'of  the  lessons. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  refers  to  the  monitors  thus:  — 

The  number  o£  monitors  in  this  section  of  the  circuit  is  small. 

They  have  been  appointed  only  in  the  best  schools,  where  they  have  be- 
fore’ them  a good  example  both  in  organisation  and  style  of  work. 

They  are  consequently  well  trained,  and  in  general  are  acquiring  con- 
siderable skill  in  their  apprenticeship.  Their  work  in  the  ' Special 
Courses  ’ is  good.  ' Criticism  lessons  ’ are  regularly  given,  and  I am 
satisfied  that  this  practice  is  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  monitors  :and 
teachers.” 

Mr.  Lavelle  speaks  thus  : — 

" The  number  of  monitors  is  limited.  As  a rule  they  are  well  in- 
structed and  trained.  The  criticism  lessons  have  been  of  much  service. 

It  would  he  well  if  some  good  text-book  on  Method  were  prescribed  for 
them.” 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  gives  the  following  account  of  Extra  Extra 
Branches  and  Evening  Schools  : — subjects. 

“ The  teaching  of  mathematics  is  extending  in  the  large  schools,  and, 
so  far  as  I am  able  to  observe,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  is  satis- 
factory, and  good  progress  is  made  by  tlie  pupils. 

“Cookery  was  taught  in  only  a few  schools  last  year,  but  is  now 
taken  up  in  some  twenty  school's.  Many  of  tlie  teachers  raise  difficul- 
ties as  to  the  supply  of  firing ; want  of  a stove  or  a grate ; want  of 
utensils ; want  of  materials,  and  so  on.  Some  of  them  say  frankly  they 
do  not  feel  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject,  though  it  might 
be  thought  they  would  be  ashamed  to  make  such  an  admission.  I be- 
lieve that  in  most  cases  it  is  the  will  that  is  wanting.  The  elementary 
course,  prescribed  in  this  branch  offers  no  real  difficulty  to  any  woman. 

In  the  schools  where  it  was  taught  last  year  the  subject  proved  very 
popular  with  the  pupils.  I hope  that  with  the  help  of  the  Organisers 
the  teaching  of  this  important  subject  will  receive  the  prominence  it 
merits. 

"A  good  deal  of  time  and  attention  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  hish. 
Irish,  and  the  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  matter  bids  fair  to  produce 
lasting  results. 

" Twenty- two  Evening  schools  were  in  operation  during  the  past  Evening 
winter.  I have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  work  done  in  them  was  schools, 
generally  of  a very  satisfactory  character.  I have,  however,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  illiterate  youth  of  the  various,  localities  did 
not  present  themselves,  though  it  would  be  thought  that  just  that  class 
would  be.  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunity  placed  within  their  reach. 

I In  addition  to  the  regular  subjects  of  the  curriculum  the  teachers  of 
some  of  the  Evening  schools  taught  the  pupils  to  sing  some  songs,  to 
recite  poems,  to  make  a short  speech  as  when  proposing  a vote  of 
. 'banks  to  a chairman,  etc.  Some  also  gave  lessons  in  physical  drill  and 
| use  of  the  surveyor’s  chain.  All  this  was  done  with  a view,  to 
rerirler  the  schools  move  popular,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  object 
\ attained. 

• ^ venture  to  suggest  that  pupils  who  attend  an  Evening  school  for 

■ f second  session  should  select  from  the  list  of  optional  subjects  two 
; branches  different  from  those  they  studied  during  the  first  session.  To 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  class  who  most  need  an  Evening  school, 

'*•>  illiterates,  managers  might  be  urged  to  make  betimes  an  exhaus- 
ive  list  of  such  in  the  various  localities,  and  provide  for  them  a special 
c ass  where  their  educational  deficiencies  will  not  excite  the  ridicule  of 
tfteir  fellow  pupils.  I am  afraid  that  fear  of  ridicule  has  hitherto 
prevented  this  class  of  pupil  from  attending  the  Evening  schools. 

h 
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Thu  following  note  of  Mr.  Lavelle  refers  to  m. 
branches  : — 

"The  extra  branches  taught  are  Irish  and  mathematics,  Irish 
taken  up  in  thirteen  schools  and  mathematics  in  about  twenty. 

" Very  lew  schools  (8)  have  taken  up  cookery  and  laundry  work.' 

To  conclude — the  schools  are  not  very  good  and  not  very  l 
bad.  They  are  passable,  without  showing  any  distanefe;  | 
feature.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  teachers  would  s | 
before  themselves  as  their  great  aim  the  formation  of  goo. 
habits  of  mind  and  body — leading  np  to  the  ultimate  font 
tion  of  character.  It  would  then  be  of  comparatively  lira;  j 
matter  what  course  of  instruction  was  followed— provided  onl;  J 
that  they  trained  the  boys  to  become  men  and  the  girls  to 
become  women.  Upon  the  teachers  and  not  upon  any  systeii 
of  public  education  does  the  welfare  of  the  schools  depend. 
As  the  teacher  is  so  will  bo  the  school. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
William  Connei.il 


To  the  Secretaries, 

Education  Department. 
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Ulr.  Thos.  P. 
O’OoHHOB. 


August,  1008. 


Oehlemin, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I have  jlle  hono"r 
to  submit  a General  Report  on  the  schools  of ! Oncmt  A4.  cirollll. 

The  last  General  Report  was  furnished  m Januaiy,  lyuo. 

In  the  re-oonstruotion  of  the  circuits  in  that  year  twenty-|ro 
schools  over  the  Kerry  border  were  transferred  to  the  -1111 
larney  Circuit,  and  from  Cork  No.  1 Circuit  s^ty-thme  schools 
in  the  district  along  our  former  northern  and  e^ste™d^Ub 
daries  were  added.  The  new.circmt  is  practically  bounded  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lee  from  Cork  Harbour  to  a point ^a  te 
miles  south-east  of  Macroom , and  about  ten  I?1  , 

of  that  town  the  line  runs  straight  west  to  the  Kerry  b y. 
which  it  follows  to  the  sea  at  Ardgroom  on  *e  south  side  o 
Kenmare  Bay.  The  alteration  in  the  limits  of  the  circuit,  to- 
gether with  the  re-distribution  of  the  inspection  staft  has 
made  its  working  more  economical,  but  no  new  fea  u , 
or  educational,  have  been  introduced  by  the  change.  . ’ , 
before,  chiefly  a rural  district,  with  farming  as  t e p p > 
and  fishing  along  the  seaboard  as  a subsidiary  mdus  ry. 

The  nett  addition  of  41  schools  raised  the  number  m *h 

circuit  from  862  to  403.  To  the  senior  inspector  s immecha 

charge  ‘23  schools  in,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  o j 

were  assigned ; 196  schools  (composing  Section  A)  wel®  ■ 
to  the  inspector  resident  at  Bandon  ; and  to  the  msp  ' - 

dent  at  Bantry,  184  schools  (Section  B).  . Messrs .(taw 
(Bandon)  and  Semple  (Bantry)  were  associated  w® 
the  preparation  of  this  report,  and  passages  from  t P . 
with  which  they  favoured  me  will  be  given  upon 
points. 


Starting  with  403  schools  the  circuit  was.  more  t school*, 

(juately  supplied  except  in  one  locality , which  will  . 
tioned  immediately.  Indeed  it  was  possible  during 
tars  emno  mne  ..  in  the  number  by  amai- 


fioned  immediately.  Indeed  it  was  possible  during  e 
years  since  1906  to  effect  a reduction  in  the  number  by  arna - 
gamation.  A further  reduction  was  brought  about  dj  « 
failure  of  some  schools  to  maintain  a sufficient  ® 
owing  to  migration  or  a decline  in  the  population.  4 
iehools  were  added  to  our.  list,  and  on  the  30th  Jun 
total  number  was  391,  giving  a nett  reduction  o t L 
The  three  new  schools  are  Youngfield,  Cashel  , 
Macroom  No.  3.  The  first  mentioned  is  a new  vested  senoo 
tailt  in  a secluded  valley  (near  Glengarif)  which  had  be™ 
Properly  served  by  the  existing  supply ; the  other 
small  Protestant  schools,  which  are  necessary  only  in  5°  i* 
as  they  meet  denominational  requirements  under  Ru  e ^ 
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Mr.  Thos.  P. 
O’Connor. 

Amalgamation. 


Accommorla* 

tion. 


Fifteen  schools  were  discontinued.  Eight  of  these  tier* 
girls’  schools  which  were  amalgamated  with  the  adjoiniuj 
boys’  schools,  and  one  was  an  infants'  school  (at  Ballincollig 
which  was  merged  in  the  senior  departments.  The  girls' 
schools  referred  to  are  Gogginshill  G.,  Clogagh  G.,  Sherldr. 

Id.  G.,  Moultraliane  G. , Rossnacahara  G.,  Tragumna  G.. 
Guiraneasig  G. , and  Rossmore  G.  In  all  these  cases  to 
amalgamation  was  effected  with  the  approval  of  the  managers, 
who  recognised  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  a small  seta’!  . 
in  which  the  average  attendance  had  fallen  to  30  or  less.  It 
is  probable  that  at  least  eight  other  amalgamations  of  the  amt 
kind  will  be  made  within  the  next  two  years.  Three  cases, 
indeed,  are  under  consideration  at  present.  All  of  them  as 
even  now  in  the  condition  which  makes  amalgamation  neces- 
sary, but  some  managers  are  still  opposed  to  the  co-education 
of  boys  and  girls.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  then  ob- 
jection will  be  removed , according  as  they  learn  of  the  im- 
proved educational  facilities  where  amalgamation  has  taken 
place. 

Of  the  remaining  six  schools  which  went  out  of  operation, 
two,  Morragh  and  Watergate,  the  former  under  Methods! 
and  the  latter  under  Presbyterian  management,  were  amalga- 
mated with  the  local  schools  under  I.G.  management.  T® 
other  schools . under  Protestant  management,  viz.,  Riverdah 
and  Rooska,  and  two  under  R.C.  management,  viz.,  Hop 
Island  and  Dnndareirke  were  closed  owing  to  the  dwindling 
of  the  attendance  to  a very  low'  point.  Dnndareirke  is  s 
vested  building  (with  teacher’s  residence),  erected  only  S 
years  ago.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  Kilnamartyra  and 
Macroom,  and,  having  but  a scanty'  population  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood , it  failed  to  survive  the  competition  of  to 
larger  schools  at  the  places  mentioned. 

At  Clonakiltv,  Bandon,  and  Ballydehob  there  are,  still 
separate  schools  for  two  different  Protestant  denominations^  j 
one  in  each  place  being  relatively  w’eak  in  the  number  of  its  1 
pupils.  It  has  not  been  possible  so  far  to  negotiate  a voltin- j 
tary  amalgamation,  but  the  weaker  school  will  eventually™  .1 
out  under  Rule  179.  1 

It  is  evident  from  what  precedes  that  the  number  of  scliools  I 
in  the  circuit  is  sufficient,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  they  | 
are  suitably'  distributed  for  the  convenience  of  the  population.  | 

Mr.  Cromie  writes  regarding  the  accommodation 

,rt  ' ^ is,  as  a rule,  ample  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendant-  | 
J he  sehoolhouses  are  not  in  all  eases  planned  in  a suitable  manner.  | 
In  the  more  important  schools  large  rooms,  in  which  several  teacher.'  a 
are  engaged  at  the  same  time,  arc  frequently  met  with.  In  seT,er!  1 
instances  steps  are  being  taken  to  partition  large  rooms,  and  » im- 
probable that  in  future  the  movement  to  provide  a separate  room  n\ 
each  teacher  will  spread.  In  fact  almost  all  the  managers  are  eg«“ 
as  to  the  desirability  of  doing  so,  and  it  is  only  the  difficulty  of  Pr  ! 
vicing  the  necessary  funds  that  prevents  them  from  at  once  nnoe  • 
tailing  this  essential  improvement  in  the  houses." 
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Of  the  Bantry  Section  Mr.  Semple  says  “c'oS.t P' 

-The  schools  generally  aflord  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  — 
attendance  although  there  are  about  a dozen  cases  o£  overcrowding, 
irjine  of  them  of  a serious  character.  In  half  of  them,  howevm-,  in- 
eluding  the  most  serious  cases,  steps  have  been  taken,  either  by  pio- 
posingBto  erect  new  schools  or  by  enlarging  the  existing  buildings,  to 
remedy  the  evil.” 


Proceeding  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  buildings,  he  Option- 
writes  : — Buildings. 

"In  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  .trustees  and  of  noil-vested  schools, 
ii  the  convents  and  a few  others  of  special  character  are  excepted, 
works  of  maintenance  and  repair  are  scarcely  ever  yoluntaiily  ^del- 
taken,  and  the  greatest  pressure  that  can  be  brought  *0  bear  on  the 
managers  sometimes  fails  to  have  them  effected.  In  mor  1 . . ..s 

cases  new  buildings  are  required,  in  three  of  which  gran  s o 
hare  recently  been  applied  for,  and  I understand  that  in  som 
other  cases  grants  were  applied  for  a considerable  tune  ago.  • • • • 

ijf  the  1(30  buildings  which  are  otherwise  suitable,  or  tolerab  y ’ 

about  half  are  defective  in  respect  of  providing  only  one  room  toi 
two  teachers,  and  in  two  schools,  indeed,  only  one  room  is  pro 
for  three  teachers.  In  about  one-fiftli  of  these  cases  application  has 
been  made  for  grants  cither  to  divide  existing  rooms  by  means  ot  pm- 
titions  or  to  provide  new  class-rooms.  In  some  of  the  othei  cft* 
rooms,  while  providing  sufficient  space  accommodation,  are,  _ 

their  configuration  or  to  considerations  of  heating,  lighting,  ai 
tilation,  unsuitable  for  division.  With  good  discipline,  however,  and 
..  : i.  .I-  +i..v  a ; c /•lvrcm+.iKi'nR  nrisms  from  tne 


manon,  unsuitable  ior  ai  vision.  vviuu  ---  - ^ . 

a proper  arrangement  of  subjects,  the  disadvantages  arising  ro 
work  of  two  teachers  being  carried  on  in  the  same  room  aie  ^ . 
?reat  as  they  seem;  to  my  mind  they  are  much  less  than  those  ar  • o 
from  bad  lighting,  bad  ventilation,  or  insufficient  heating. 


■Judged  by  a reasonable  modern  standard,  our  school  bin  - 
ings,  their  accommodation  and  conveniences,  are  iai  i° 
what  they  ought  to  be.  When  they  were  built,  our  ideas  or  con- 
venience and  comfort  in  school  architecture  were  veiy  hum  e. 
They  went  little  beyond  the  provision  of  a spacious,  airy,  we  - 
lighted  room.  Now  that  we  have  become  aware  oi  our  si 
comings,  and  have  set  ourselves  to  obtain  a better  typ®  o 
school,  we  shall  need  to  have  a good  deal  of  patience. . • 

cannot  quickly  get  rid  of  the  defects,  which,  moreover, 
largely  of  our  own  making.  Even  our  vested  schools,  u 
official  plan  and  specification,  need  considerable  alteia 
scare,  efficient  teaching  conditions  and  adequate  sanitary 
guards.  The  managers,  as  a rule,  have  approached  a 
sideration  of  this  question  in  a very  reasonable  spin  ■ 
attitude  gives  promise  of  progress,  even  if  it  be  slow.  8 

as  it  may  seem,  it  is  easier  to  get  these  larger  and  more  cos  y 
anprovements  put  in  train,  in  vested  schools  at  least,  t 
secure  regular  repair  and  renovation  of  the  buildings.-.'  * 
comparatively  large  sum,  to  supplement  the  Board  s gran  > 
apparently  more  easily  procured  than  a small  income 
annual  expenses.  My  colleagues  are  not  displeased  wi 
response  which  has  been  made  to  their  appeals  tor  i®  P 

...  f 1.  arid  for  the  building 


■vsponse  wnicli  lias  been  made  to  men  - 

vision  of  a separate  room  for  each  teacher,  and  for  the  t » 
oE  new  schools  to  replace  unsuitable  houses,  bu  ^ . 
grumble  at  the  difficulty  which  is  experienced  m securing 
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anything  like  periodic  attention  to  minor  repairs,  painting, 
limewashing , glazing,  etc.  That  timely  care,  which  won, 
keep  the  schoolhouse  and  premises  always  smart  an. 
attractive,  we  know  not  but  as  an  exception.  This  neglect n 
undoubtedly  a blot  on  the  management. 


It  appears  again  in  connection  with  the  heating  of  Ik ; 
schools.  Mr.  Semple  states  : — 

“ Speaking  generally,  the  schools  are  insufficiently  heated..  In  theci: 
season  there  is  nearly  always  a fire  of  some  kind,  but  it  is  very  ot 
too  small  to  heat  the  apartment  thoroughly..  As  very,  few  olfe 
managers  supply  fuel,  and  the  chilclreu  contribute  but  little  for  tip 
purpose,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  teachers,  on  whom,  aa  a rife, 
the  working  expenses  of  the  school  fall,  desire  to  spend  as  little  im- 
possible under  this  head.” 


In  the  “ Teacher’s  Return,”  which  the  manager  counter- 
signs, there  is  a query  “ How  is  the  cost  of  heating  defrayed/ 
The  usual  answer  is — tc  By  the  teacher  and  children,  or 
"The  children  contribute  a little  and  the  teacher ^the  rest.^ 
Rarely  do  we  find  the  answer  “By  the  manager.”  let  it 
ought  to  be  the  universal  answer,  for  surely  the  heating  '£ 
well  as  the  repairs  and  equipment  renewals — the  working  ex- 
penses Mr.  Semple  refers  to — ought  to  be  a charge  upon  tk 
management.  If  the  manager  has  not  a fund  to  meet  the*, 
expenses , it  should  be  his  care  to  organise  and  provide  it.  It 
certainly  is  not  proper  to  leave  the  heating  of  the  school  de- 
pendent on  collections  from  the  children  either  in  fuel  or  in 
pence.  The  parents  and  the  people  generally  should  be  ap- 
proached in  a more  businesslike  manner.  The 
system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  does  not  yield  satisfactory 
results.  A shortage  of  fuel  often  occurs,  and  it  is  used,  ^ 
Mr.  Semple  points  out,  with,  the  sparing  hand  of  anxio^ 
economy. 


Mr.  Cromie,  writing  of  equipment,  states  : — 

“ The  schools  are  fairly  furnished  on  the  whole.  One  almost  | 

versal  mistake  is  that  the  desks  are  all  of  one  type  and  of  the  sa©^  | 
size.  They  are  suitable  for  the  more  grown  pupils,  but  they  do  | 
suit  the  younger  children.” 


Mr.  Semple  refers  to  the  same  defect,  and  continues 


“ The  supply  of  maps  is  generally  sufficient,  but  they  are 


often 


Alio  DuyjJij  iLiaj^o  jo  geuciaujr  oii.luuii3.liu,  uuv  . , .. 

faded  and  worn.  During  my  time  here  a large  number  of ^ schools^  ^ 


been  provided  with  globes  and  ordnance  maps  of  the  locality 


LIUOLi  JJIUV1U5U  VYiUU  gXUUCO  Q11U  VJi  UllOlllU/C  UiClJJO  U1  OUW  

greater  number  of  cases  this  has  been  done  at  the  teacher  s ‘ 
Many  of  the  ordinary  maps  have  also  been  renewed  in  the  same  « • 
„ — „n  s«hnols, 


Libraries  are  found  in  only  a small  proportion  ^ of  the  schools>^ 
say  that  their  numbers  are  not  increasing.  Very  fov  sc 


regret  to  say 
arc  supplied  with  appliances  for  drill.” 


With  reference  to  equipment  generally  there  is  nothing 
add  to  what  appeared  in  my  1906  Report  as  to  its  hm» 
to  what  is  indispensable. 

“ When  more  is  present,  when  one  finds  the  walls  brightened.'1!., 
few  good  pictures  and  useful  pictorial  illustrations,  when  then 
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of  s„eeimens,  a neat  well-filled  book-ease,  models,  and  Mr.  Thos.  T. 
t dd  teaching  a“pU»-s,  they,  are  due  to  the  zeal  „ud  personal  O'Co^, 
Ssitv  of  an  exceptional  manager  or  of  an  exceptional  teachor. 

The  reason  of  our  backwardness  may  be  gathered  from  what 
precedes.  One  tires  of  referring  to  the  meihcienoy  of  the 
',-eneral  system  of  maintenance,  which  irritates  by  its  blocking 
of  the  way  to  progress  in  so  many  directions,  hot  only  is  the- 
desk  equipment  defective  in  the  manner  which  my  colleagues 
have  mentioned ; the  desks  themselves  arc  often  faulty  m con- 
struction in  respect  of  the  relative  heights  and  position  of  the 
scat  and  the  writing  top.  Even  in  the  desks  supplied  to  our 
specification  in  vested  schools,  the  seat  is  generally  too  fa 
hack  from  the  writing  ledge,  so  that  the  pupil  cannot  keep  an 
erect  posture  at  his  work.  If  suitable  desks  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, a generous  view  of  managers’  applications  tor  grants  tor 
the  purpose  should  be  taken.  They  say  with  reason  that,  since 
the  Board  did  not  in  the  first  instance  supply  Pl’?Pel  ®s' 
equipment,  liberal  help  should  now  be  given  to  set  the  matter 
right. 

The  girls'  schools  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  equipped  for  in- 
struction in  cookery.  A good  deal  was  being  done  m my  pie- 
decessor’s  time  in  that  direction.  The  temporary  omission  ol 
the  subject  from  the  programme  created  an  uncertainty  m 
regard  to  it,  which  is  only  now  ceasing  to  affect  the  consideia- 
tion  of  expenditure  on  equipment. 


The. attention,  Mr.  Semple  says,  that  has  been 
directed  throughout  the  country  to  the  origin  and  spread  i tioa> 
tuberculosis  has  made  itself  felt  in  improved  ventilation  m le 
schools,  although  it  is  not  always  effected  with  judgment.  c 
continues : — 

" A considerable  proportion  of  the  schools  leave  little  to  be  desired 
in  respect  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Flowers  in  pots  or  e ■ 
both  are  found  in  connection  with  nearly  every  school,  and  on  tlie  nnoie 
a marked  improvement  in  the  manner  in  which  the  school-ioom 
premises  are  kept  is  noticeable  in  recent  years.  Some  iaenitie  , 
personal  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  have  generally  been  provide  - 7 

teacher,  but  in  many  eases  they  appear  to  be  little  used.  In  eo 
inth  sanitation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  except  in  schools  undm  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  Works  no  arrangement  for  the  penoaicai 
emptying  of  the  pits  of  the  offices  exists,  and  neglect  m this  respect  nas 
frequently  to  be  noted.  Twenty  schools  have  no  offices,  and  about  tne 
same  number  have  no  play-grounds.” 


These  schools  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  class  of 
• unsuitable  buildings  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  disappear  m 
a few  years’  time.  With  regard  to  the  cleansing  of  the  pits 
regularly,  experience  does  not  yield  any  promise  of  improve- 
fflent  until  it  becomes  a recognised  duty^  of  the  local  medic 
officer , who  has  a more  effective  power  in  the_  matter , o in- 
spect the  sanitary  arrangements.  Mr.  Cromie  also  speaks 
favourably  of  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  schoolrooms. 
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The  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  more  irregular 
than  usual.  The  weather  in  the  autumn  and  winter  \vas\M 
and  severe.  That,  however,  is  an  accident.  It  does  nor 
touch  the  question  whether  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
attendance  is  as  good  as  it  might  be,  or  -whether  there  is  really 
scope  for  the  operation  of  an  effective  compulsory  measure, 

It  is  not  easy  to  collect  adequate  evidence.  There  are  fa 
Attendance  Committees,,  and  I am  not  aware  that  they  publish 
annual  reports  that  might  throw  light  upon  the  question.  It  1 
is,  however,  a serious  question  which  deserves  more  special  > 
investigation  than  we  have  time  to  make.  It  is  certain  that 
the  percentage  of  attendance  is  low,  but  how'  far  approximately 
in  consequence  of  remediable  causes  one  can  ouly  roughly  con- 
jecture. I have  noted  in  the  course  of  the  year  a few  school' 
in  which  the  percentage  ranged  from  50  to  00.  The  school' 
were  not  inefficient,  and  the  houses  were  not  uncomfortable 
and  there  was  nothing  exceptional  in  the  social  circumstances 
of  the  pupils.  Here  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that  tli 
parents  are  negligent  and  indifferent  to  the  advantages  oi 
education.  But  when  the  percentage  reaches  70,  which  give 
a large  margin  of  absence,  different  opinions  arc  held  as  to 
whether  that  margin  contains  an  element  traceable  to  parental 
neglect.  My  colleagues  are  divided  in  their  views.  Mr. 
Cromie  says  : — 

11  . . . . there  is  no  reason  so  far  to  suppose  that  the  attend- 
ance will  ho  more  regular  in  future  than  it  lias  been  ill  past  year* 
Even  in  good  schools  children  are  kept  at  homo  for  the  most  frivota' 
reasons,  and  there  is  no  healthy  public  opinion  to  condemn  irregulo 
attendance  oil  the  part  of  the  children  ns  discreditable  to  the  parents." 


Mr.  Semple  : — 

"The  attendance,  no  matter  wliat  form  of  compulsion  may  be_ sp* 
plied,  can  never  be  regular.  Tillage  is  the  mode  of  farming  practise! 
and  the  work  must  be  done  by  somebody.  Tlio  supply  of  agricultural 
labour  is  insufficient,  and  even  if  it  vero  not,  the  farmers  arc  in  aiuuv 
cases  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  Fish,  when  caught,  are  too  valuable  to 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  for  want  of  cleaning  and  packing.  "When  due 
allowance,  therefore,  is  made  for  the  employment  of  the  children  at 
farm  work,  ancl  in  connection  with  fishing,  for  epidemics  and  cases  d 
ordinary  sickness,  it  does  not  appear  that  tlio  irregularity  due  to  indif- 
ference  fo  the  advantages  of  education  is  very  great.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  poorly-fed  and  poorly-clad  children,  many 
whom  walk  bare-footed  considerable  distances  to  their  schools,  can  attend- 
regularly  in  the  inclement  weather  that  prevails  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland.” 

Children  commence  their  school  career  at  the  ago  of  four 
five  years.  For  the  first  year  or  two,  however,  their  attend- 
ance is  largely  confined  to'  the  summer  months.  The  leau®r 
age  is  not  fixed  by  the  reaching  of  any  standard.  Custom  na» 
determined  it  to  be  the  time  of  the  Bishop’s  visit  for  confiiun'1- 
tion,  which  occurs  for  the  majority  on  their  completing  mu' 
standard  course.  , 

The  health  of  the  children  appears  in  general  to  be  g°olj: 
Mr.  Semple,  however,  thinks  that  he  has  met  with  impel®11 
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Hvesitfht,  deafness,  and  stuttering  more  frequently  in  theMnTHos.P. 
western  section  than  in  his  previous  experience.  — 

Of  the  teaching  staff  Mr.  Gromie  writes  Teachers. 

••  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  teachers  of  this  section  are  very 
respectable  men  and  women.  As  a rule  they  are  studious  and  anxious 
t' > improve  themselves  in  professional  skill.  With  some  exceptions  they 
make  very  fair  preparation  for  tlioir  daily  work,  and  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  in  the  newer  subjects.” 


Mr.  Semple  : — 

"The  teachers  compare  very  favourably  in  point  of  attainments 
and  professional'  skill  with  those  similarly  circumstanced  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country  with  which  I arn  acquainted.  ±he  large 
schools,  however,  are  very  few,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  teachers  ol 
striking  merit  are  also  few;  but  taken  in  the  mass  they  are  an  earnes 
and  efficient  body  of  servants.  Cases  of  inefficiency  or  neglect  aio 
becoming  rarer  each  year.  At  the  same  time  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  new  subjects  and  new  methods, 
which  spread 'over  the  country  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
seems  in  some  degree  to  have  spent  itself,  and  I fear  that  serious  and 
continued  study  is  by  no  means  general.  . . ■ The  attainments  o 

some  of  the  recently -trained  teachers  seem  to  be  distinctly  mediocre, 

. . . and  in  school  organisation  they  are  often  seriously  de- 
ficient. . . . Nearly  all  teachers  make  some  sort  of  preparation 
l'or  their  daily  work,  but  some  do  not  know  how  to  prepare.  VVha 

they  consider  preparation  often  consists  in  making  transcripts  irom 
text-books  or  in  entering  in  a diary  the  portion  of  the  work  that  has 
already  been  entered  in  a weekly  syllabus.  If  teachers  attainments 
'’•'ere  what  they  ought  to  bo,  preparation  would  consist  rather  m 
planning  their  work  than  in  studying  the  lessons  to  be  given;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  both  forms  of  preparation  are  essential. 

> The  general  approval  with  which  my  colleagues  speak  of  the 
fitness  and  competency  of  the  teaching  staff  has  my  cordial 
support.  We  have,  particularly  in  the  eastern  section,  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  very  estimable  and  capable  teacheis. 
lery  few,  indeed,  are  they  whose  industry  and  trustworthi- 
ness, whatever  be  their  success,  arc  not  above  suspicion. 

Mr.  Semple’s  reference  to  the  younger  teachers  is  rathei 
bume  out  by  my  own  observation.  There  is  at  least  room  for 
some  misgiving  as  to  whether  the  present  standard  of  scholar- 
ship is  sufficiently  high,  and  whether  the  Training  College 
course-  is  sufficiently  stimulating  to  create  such  a disposition 
for  study  and  self-improvement  as  would  adequately  replace 
the  stimulus  to  reading  which  the  former  classification  tests 
save-  Certain  it  is  that  our  best  teachers  belong  to  the  older 
generation  whose  scholarship  was  more  severely  tried.  This 
ls  s.aid  without  forgetfulness  of  how  much  depends  upon  ex- 
perience and  how  easily  one  may  err  in  estimating  promise, 
hot  there  is  another  factor  in  the  question.  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  service  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago  young  people  of 
pner  abilities  and  more  ambition  were  drawn  to  it.  The  low 
initial  salary  and  the  slow  rate  of  promotion  have  checked  the 
flow  °f  talent  to  the  teaching  profession.  When  the  initial 
salary  is  raised  and  the  promotion  accelerated,  the  talent  will 
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return.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  raise  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship and  Training  College  standards,  and  refresh  the  staff  with 
the  new  blood  of  capable  well-informed  teachers.  This  sug- 
gestion would  be  my  answer,  if  I were  asked  in  what  one  point 
our  system  might  be  reformed  so  as  to  yield  the  most  fruitful 
result  in  educational  progress.  We  need  better  schools,  better 
maintenance,  better  equipment;  but,  above  all,  we  need  an 
improving  supply  of  teachers. 

t 

With  reference  to  organisation  Mr.  Cromie  reports  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ In  practically  all  the  schools  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  per- 
mission to  group  standards  for  combined  instruction.  Exception  must 
be  made  as  regards  arithmetic . Few  teachers  seem  to  care  to  combin. 
the  standards  for  instruction  in  this  branch,  and  in  some  cases,  wmh 
the  standards  have  been  combined,  the  results  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

Mr.  Semple  reports  to  the  same  effect,  adding 

“ By  the  adoption  of  the  grouping  Bystem  the  work  of  the  teach* 
has  become  much  less  harassing,  and  the  pupil  has  been  benefited  bv 
being  brought  for  a much  longer  time  daily  under  his  direct  instruction. 

The  grouping  principle  is  easy  as  far  as  the  combining  of 
two  or  more  standards  is  concerned,  and  the  schools  wew  ! 
readily  thrown  into  groups  on  the  Time  Table.  I show!  j 
hesitate  to  say,  however,  that  the  actual  instruction  of  th 
group  in  the  best  manner  is  yet  satisfactorily  understood. 
There  is  a danger  of  overpressure  on  the  younger  section  of  the 
group  or  of  marking- time  on  the  part  of  the  senior  section.  . 
Careful  planning  and  no  small  resource  are  required  to  an)!® 
the  teaching  suitably  to  the  two.  Another  point  in  organisa- 
tion where  many  teachers  show  lack  of  initiative  is  jn  obtain- 
mg  the  best  practical  sequence  of  subjects  on  the  Time  Tank  j 
and  proper  correlation  of  subjects.  All  do  not  seem  to  real® 
their  freedom  in  this  matter ; and  there  is  consequently  u® 
grumbling  than  is  necessary  about  the  overloading  of  tfc 
programme. 

Mr.  Cromie’s  note  on  the  training  of  the  infant  pupils  is 
“ In  the  convents  and  larger  ordinary  schools  they  are  trained  in  n 
satisfactory  manner ; but  in  the  smaller  schools  they  do  not 
the  same  attention,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a remedy  is  ® ,, 
applied.  When  one  teacher  has  to  deal  with  all  the  children  o 
ages,  no  particular  standard  can  monopolise  his  attention;  eo^ 
quently  the  infants,  who  are  the  least  qualified  to  help  themselves,  su  - 
the  most.” 

Speaking  of  the  Infant  schools  and  Infant  departments  Mi-  I 
Semple  says  : — 

“ All  are  doing  good  work,  but  there  is  a tendency  to  make  too  wW  j 
use  of  the  monitors  in  the  teaching.  In  the  one-teacher  school  a = ...  j 
pupil  is  often  put  in  charge  of  the  little  ones,  and  to  some  exten 
is  unavoidable;  but  in  schools  under  two  teachers  the  practice  o 
ploying  senior  pupils  in  this  capacity  has  almost  disappeared* 
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tv.0  prevailing  faults  in  the  instruction  of  infants  consist  in  attempt-  Mr.  Thos.  P. 
•jjir  the  formal  teaching  of  very  young  children,  and  m the  undue  lefcen-  — • 
tiou  of  pupils  in  the  infant  class.  Both  are  due  to  the  former  infants 
programme,  which  required  some  reading  from  children  of  the  mos 
ten3er  age,  and  prescribed  an  absurdly  small  reading  course  tor  the  thiee 
years  spent  in  infant  class.” 


In  the  Infant  schools  which  I inspected  during  the  year  1 
found  the  general  character  of  the  work  much  impro'ved  in 
consequence  of  organisations  conducted,  by  Miss  0 ban  ell  01 
one  of  her  assistants.  The  courses  of  instruction  given  by 
them  to  the  junior  assistant  mistresses  will  go  far  to  prevent 
the  errors  into  which  these  inexperienced  helpers  would  be 
likely  to  fall.  The  junior  mistresses  have,  indeed,  on  the 
whole,  proved  to  be  more  useful  than  we  expected.  hot  a 
few  of  them  have  shown  remarkable  aptitude,  comparatively 
speaking,  for  their  work,  and,  when  they  have  the  benefit  or 
the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  principal  teacher,  the  schools 
have  gained  by  their  presence. 


Proficiency  is  not  the  only  factor  which  one  has  to  consider  Pmfidmcy 
in  classifying  a school.  The  circumstances  of  the  pupils,  the 
character  of  the  attendance,  and  other  considerations  entei 
into  the  making  of  the  award.  But  proficiency  is  the  mam 
test  of  the  value  of  a school.  A good  general  idea,  theieloie, 
of  the  state  of  proficiency  in  the  circuit  may  be  gathered  irom 
the  fact  that  between  65  and  70  per  cent,  of  our  schools  aie 
annually  classed  as  “Good,”  or  higher,  whilst  those  m the 
lowest  or  “ Middling  ” class  do  not  amount  to  5 percent.  Ana 
a “Good”  connotes  satisfactory  progress  in  the  majority  ol 
the  courses,  but  especially  in  those  in  English  and  Arithmetic. 

My  colleagues  deal  rather  fully  with  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  teaching  in  the  several  subjects  of  the  pro- 
gramme. I shall  give  their  viewB  here,  reserving  a few'  obser- 
vations for  the  close  of  this  topic. 


Mr.  Cromie  : — 

“ Heading  is  distinct,  but  a really  pleasing  style  is  not  often  met 
'nth.  A considerable  improvement  in  explanation  is  to  be  observe  , 
and  the  children  are  generally  able  to  give  in  their  own  words  a ai ' 
account  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  tbe  reading  lesson.  Practice  m 
oral  composition  is  gained  thereby,  and,  although  there  area  „ooa 
uiany  exceptions,  a corresponding  improvement  in  composatioii 
* observed.  The  matter  of  the  written  exercises  is  more  satisinctoij, 
out  the  penmanship  is  scarcely  so  good  as  it  was  a few  years  ago. 

Arithmetic  is  fairly  well  taught,  but  no  great  change  is  to  be  le 
corded  in  this  branch. 

" Geography  is  taught  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  accordance  with 
[be  methods  recommended  in  the  ‘ Hotes.’  In  some  cases  adherence 
0 old  map-pointing  and  text-book  method  is  to  be  observe  , 
more  correct  ideas  are  becoming  general.  As  regards  object  leas0»s'  a 
•Ufteulty  is  encountered  in  getting  the  teachers  to  prepare  a suitable 
scheme  at  the  beginning  of  ' the  school  year,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
plurit  directions  contained  in  the  ‘Notes.’  The  lessons,  then,  ai 
apt  arranged  in  a series,  so  that  the  whole  course  will  have  a defamte 
mm.  Individual  lessons  exhibit  improvement,  and  a better  attempt  is 
made  to  cultivate  the  pupils’  powers  of  observation. 
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“ Elementary  science  is  taught  in  a number  of  schools.  The  pro- 
<rress  in  the  branch  is  not  great.  To  secure  more  satisfactory  result: 
the  teachers  would  have  to  undergo  a more  thorough  course  of  scien- 
tific training. 

“ . . . . Singing  is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  better  results  should 

be*  within  the  teachers’  reach.  Voice  culture  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  . . . 

ik  Drawing  is  fairly  well  taught.  Geometrical  work  receives  more 
attention  than  it  did  some  time  ago. 

**  Needlework  is  taught  with  fair  success.  The  quality  of  the  scrag 
is  not  often  excellent,  but  on  the  whole  good  useful  work  is  done  in  a 
very  fair  number  of  schools.” 

Mr.  Semple  : — 

“ The  proficiency  in  reading  is  fairly  satisfactory.  In  nearly  even 
school  the  readers  prescribed  by  the  programme  are  in  use,  and 
the  increased  quantity  of  reading  matter  maintains  the  pupils’  inte- 
rest and  gives  facility.  Indistinctness  and  want  of  expression  still 
prevail,  but  the  number  of  schools  in  which  good  reading  is  found  is 
steadily,  if  slowly,  increasing.  The  teachers’  efforts  to  improve  the 
reading  are  sometimes  misdirected.  I have  hoard  them  endeavouring 
to  make  the  pupils  give  the  vowels  sounds  which  were  quite  as  in- 
correct as  the  sounds  which  the  pupils  had  already  given  hhepi,  while 
faults  in  more  essential  points  were  overlooked.  Correct  and  distinct 
speech  is  quite  compatible  with  local  accent,  with  which  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  do  away  entirely.  The  pupils  nearly  always 
show  that  they  understand  what  they  read;  indeed,  it  is  in  this  re- 
spect that  progress  in  recent  years  has  beeu  most  marked. 

“The  teaching  of  grammar  has  become  more  practical,  and  by  the 
correction  of  spoken  and  written  errors  a great  deal  is  done  to  ac- 
custom the  pupils  to  the  use  of  the  correct  forms.  This  is  valuable  a* 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  science  of  grammar  fc 
better  taught  than  formerly.  ... 

The  pupils  get  plenty  of  practice  in  composition,  and  care  * 
taken  that  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  set  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  write  about  it.  Some  teachers  fail  to  grasp  all  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  correction  of  the  compositions.  While  mistakes  iu  spel- 
ling, punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters  are  properly  marked, 
faulty  arrangement  of  matter  and  defective  construction  of  sentences 
are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  pup  | 
possess  considerable  facility  in  expressing  their  ideas.  .,  I 

“ The  quality  of  the  writing,  while  fairly  satisfactory,  cannot  be  saw  > 
to  show  any  marked  improvement.  . . . The  most  marked  defec  | 

in  teaching  this  subject  is  waut  of  care  to  make  the  pupils  sit  and  ho-u  | 
their  pens  properly.  ...  . n 

“ In  the  case  of  a subject  which  lends  itself  to  such  interesting 
treatment  as  geography  the  teaching  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfactory- 
The  introductory  lessons  are  seldom  well  given,  and  there  seems  to 
a strange  inability  on  the  part  of  the  many  teachers  to  give  the  pup1  * 
clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  a map,  although  the  schools  in  win 1C“ 
local  ordnance  map  is  not  found  are  very  few.  Sufficient  advantag 
is  not  taken  of  local  features  to  explain  the  meaning  of  gebgr&ptic 
terms,  or  to  give  an  idea  of  the  heights  of  mountains,  sizes  of  tow  < ' 
etc.  , i ’ 

“ The  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  lower  standards  may  be  regarie 
as  satisfactory.  From  the  use  of  applicate  numbers  the  pupils  a. 
acquired  a much  clearer  knowledge  of  arithmetical  processes  than  • 
formerly  had.  The  senior  pupils’  knowledge  of  the  subject 
now  of  a more  practical  kind,  but  they  often  break  down  in 
lengthy  exercises,  and  fail  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  various  op  . 
tions.  In  arithmetic  the  grouping  system  only  partially  prevails. 

I do  not  think  that  it  should  be  enforced.  A teacher,  of  °rdl  . • 

ability  has  little  difficulty  in  teaching  two  standards  their  respeo  _ ^ 
programmes,  if  he  takes  care  to  keep  one  working  exercises  on 
principles  already  taught  while  he  takes  the  other  over  new  groun  * 
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-Drawing  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  in  many  it  is  well  taught,  ^T?,08'  P’ 

but  the  teaching  is  generally  confined  to  freehand  and  scale  -drawing;  

in  a few  schools  practical  geometry  is  included  in  the  course.  Al-  Drawing, 
though  the  rubber  is  still  too  much  in  evidence,  the  progress  made  in  draw- 
ing during  recent,  years  will  compare  favourably  with  that  made  in  any 

“ Some'*  form  of  manual  instruction  is  generally  taught.  This  is  a Manual 
subject  in  which  everything  depends  on  the  character  of  the  teaching,  Instruction, 
and  it  is  often  unskilful.  . . 

“ The  instruction  in  singing . which  is  taught  in  about  three-foums  Singing, 
of  the  schools,  is  fairly  satisfactory.  It  seems  to  be  a comparatively 
new  subject  in  many  schools,  and  the  full  programme  is  scarcely  ever 
taught.  The  number  of  pupils  whom  the  teachers  assert  to  be  incap- 
able of  learning  to  sing  appears  to  be  greater  than  in  my  previous  dis- 

“ Elementary  science  is  taught  in  one-sixth  of  the  schools.  The  Elementary 
teaching  of  science  can  be  rendered  more  stimulating  than  that  of  any  Science, 
other  subject,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  the  character  of  the 
greater  portion  of  it.  The  teachers’  knowledge  is  very  often  limited 
to  that  acquired  in  the  organizers’  classes,  and  the  note-books  then 
written  are  too  slavishly  followed.  Written  notes  of  experiments 
should  not  be  required  from  the  fourth  standard  pupils,  whose 
attempts  are  sometimes  so  crude  as  to  make  the  teacher  resort  to  the 
practice  of  dictating  the  notes.  In  the  lower  standards  object  lessons 
usually  partake  of  the  nature  of  conversation  lessons,  and  are  useful 
as  a training  in  observation  and  ns  a means  of  teaching  expression. 

In  the  higher  standards  the  objects  selected  are  as  a rule  too  easy. 

The  lessons  that  prove  most  interesting  and  successful  are  those  of  a 
scientific  character  illustrated  by  experiments.  ...  , 

" On  the  addition  of  “ Health  and  Habits  ” to  the  programme  text-  Health  anu 
books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  some  schools,  but  this 
has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  the  lessons  are  now  given  from  pre- 
pared notes  in  the  maimer  of  object  lessons.  The  instruction,  though 
not  all  that  might  be  desired,  is  very  necessary.  . _T 

The  proficiency  in  needlework  is  fairly  good.  Collective  instruc-  e 
tion  is  not  often  given,  except  in.  the  drills  for  infants  and  in  cutting 
out.  Instruction  in  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  meagre.  Knitting  receives 
adequate  attention,  but  darning  is  capable  of  improvement.  Drill 

" Drill  is  practised  more  or  iess  in  all  schools,  but  it  cannot  be  saicl 
that  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  progress.  Owing  to  the  want  ot 
appliances,  marching  and  free  exercises  are  usually  the  only  forms  at- 
tempted. These  cannot  be  practised  in  a room  where  other  work  is 
g°mg  on,  and  many  of  the  plav -grounds  are  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. Play -sheds  are  found  in  connection  with  only  three  of  the  orcli- 
nary  schools.” 


When  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  the  interpreta- 
tion which  the  teachers  have  given  to  the  programme  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  discouraging.  The  schools  are  not  standing 
shll;  it  is  necessarily  a slow-  movement,  but  there  is  a move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  more  practical,  stimulating  teaching 
intelligent  all-round  training.  To  my  mind  the  work 
which  is  done  in  English  is  gratifying.  The  reading  may  not 
)e  Te?T  pleasing  in  style,  but  power  to  master  the  printed 
page  is  being  gained  and  also  ability  to  reproduce  its  informa- 
ion  orally  or  in  writing.  “ The  ultimate  object  to  be 
achieved,”  says  the  “Notes  for  Teachers,”  “is  to  turn  out 
and  girls  who  can  think  and  speak  readily  and  intelli- 
gently, who  are  not  shy  and  self-conscious,  but  confident  and 
Resourceful.  ’ Much  has  been  done  towards  the  attainment  ot 
that  object, 
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Mr.  Taos.  n.  Ia  arithmetic  the  progress  is  not  so  marked,  while  it  is  us 
O'Cosmb.  unsatisfactory.  Much  better  work  would  be  done  if  the  illas- 

Arithmetic.  trations  and  examples  were  kept  more  in  touch  with  the  chil- 

dren’s experience  and  with  the  actual  commercial  transactiuie 
of  their  locality.  Abstract  exercises  and  applicate  norite 
of  improbable  or  extravagant  nature  hinder  their  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  operations.  Much  more  might  be  don 
in  the  junior  standards  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  tis 
higher  by  familiarising  the  pupils  with  the  simpler  items  oi 
the  more  useful  tables  (e.g.,  pence,  shillings,  minutes,  how- 
oz.,  lb.,  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  quart).  If  these  measnff; 
were  practically  illustrated  there  is  no  reason  why  a variety  a 
exercises  involving  them  in  a suitable  way  should  not  be  gives 
in  standards  I. — III.  An  easy  anticipation  of  this  kind  is  espe- 
cially necessary  in  schools  in  which  the  pupils  begin  to  drop 
off  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  standard.  To  meet  the  needs  of  early- 
leaving  pupils  I am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a good  deal  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  issuing  an  alternative  programme  in  which, 
dealing  with  very  small  numbers  only,  t.he  four  simple  rale 
would  be  learned  in  standard  I.,  with  suitable  expansion  of  tl; 
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work  in  the  standards  following. 

One  must  not  wonder  at  the  stereotyped  and  unprogressro 
character  of  the  teaching  in  geography.  Tew  really  suggs-  t 
tive  books  have  been  available  until  recently.  The  Trataj  | 
Colleges,  moreover,  do  not  seem  to  have  given  the  subject  : 
adequate  attention.  At  the  last  examination  this  queste 
was  set  to  the  King’s  scholars  : — “ Outline  the  preliminary®- 
st-ruction  by  which  children  may  be  led  to  a proper  anw- 
standing  of  a map.”  It  was  rarely  well  attempted,  andoftet 
absurdly.  In  my  report  on  the  answering  in  geognpM  # 
that  examination  I have  made  suggestions  for  the  revision® 
the  programme.  I need  not  therefore  refer  further  to  ® j 
matter  here ; hut  I may  mention  that  teachers  have  fauna  ft  j 
Herhertson’s  Oxford  Geographies  (Preliminary  and  J unior!  , 
very  helpful. 

My  experience  with  reference  to  elementary  science, 
lessons,  drawing,  singing,  and  needlework  coincides  general 
with  that  of  my  colleagues.  In  the  larger  schools,  nnfc 
teachers  of  good  attainments,  a useful  course  in  eleinemt. 
science  is  done ; where  the  teacher  has  been  only  PaItV 
trained,  there  is  no  progress  beyond  a limited  cycle  of 
ments,  and  the  course  literally  .ends  where  it  began 
pupils’  note-books.  In  drawing  considerable  facility , - 
attained  in  copying  freehand  patterns ; little  power  of  desg 
however,  has  resulted  from  the  practice,  so  that  we  have  ", 
an  uneaBy  feeling  that  the  instruction  led  nowhere.  It 13  6 , 
to  hear,  therefore,  that  we  are  now  to  have  a course  *0 
will  develop  observation  of  natural  objects,  and  confer  so ,c 
power  of  original  expression. 

As  a rule  monitors  are  now  appointed  only  in  the  setaj- 
which  are  classed  as  very  good.  The  criticism  lessons  w®r.5  1 
larly  given  ; they  have  proved  a valuable  aid  to  the  acqiu®  | 
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of  some  skill  in  handling  a class.  Four  pupil-teacliers  were  Mr-  Thos.  p. 
appointed  under  the  new  regulations  in  schools  m my  own  — ' 

charge.  Three  of  them  are  excellent  students,  and  very  pro- 
mising generally. 

Of  the  extra  branches  Mr.  Cromie  says  Branches 

•‘The  enthusiasm  for  Irish  appears  to  wax  and  wane  in  a fitful 
manner.  So  far  as  I can  judge,  it  is  learnt  too  much  as  a foreign 
language.  This  may  not  excite  surprise,  as  the  native  Irish  speakers 
are  few  in  any  part  of  the  section.  Mathematics  is  fairly  well  taught 
generally ; in  a few  schools  the  subject  is  treated  with  marked  success. 


Mr.  Semple 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  fees  mathematics  has  been  widely 
taken  up  outside  the.  hours  that  constitute  the  attendance.  It  had  pre- 
viously been  taught  in  a half-hearted  way  in  the  two -teacher  schools. 

So  far  as  I have  observed  the  teaching  is  now  fairly  successful.  The 
programmes  for  the  several  standards  are  undoubtedly  difficult,  and  I 
question  the  ability  of  many  teachers  to  teach  successfully  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  seventh  standard.  There  are  five  bilingual  schools,  ana 
Irish  is  taught  in  most  of  the  others.  So  far  as  I can  Team,  the  use  of 
the  language  is  not  extending.” 

Certainly  the  restoration  of  the  fees  has  revived  the  teaching 
of  Irish  and  mathematics  to  an  extent  which  will  tax  our 
energies  to  cope  with.  It  will  not  be  possible  in  future  to  deal 
with  all  these  extra  classes  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  that  we  should  do  so.  It  would  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  the  pure  examination  method  as  against  the 
inspection  method  of  testing  the  work.  Two  reports  should 
be  furnished  on  each  class  during  the  progress  of  the  year.  I 
have  inspected  but  a few  mathematics  classes,  and  am  not, 
therefore,  in  a position  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing* I agree  with  Mr.  Semple  in  thinking  that  the  pro- 
grammes err  on  the  side  of  difficulty,  and,  further,  I would 
suggest  that  the  courses,  especially  that  in  geometry,  might 
with  advantage  be  brought  into  harmony  with  modern 
methods  of  treating  the  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  have  so  far  attempted  only  the 
standard  III.  course  in  Irish.  The  translation  method  mainly 
; J1355  been  adopted.  Some  little  direct  teaching  has  been  given, 

i but  it  has  not  gone  far,  or  been  thought  out  into  a progressive 
course.  As  translation  method,  however,  the  teaching  has 

I been  fairly  successful.  The  pupils  acquired  a correct  pronun- 
ciation and  recognised  the  sentences  of  Ceacuct  Oea^a  not  only 
when  they  were  before  their  eyes,  hut  when  they  came  to 
them  through  their  ears.  In  not  a few  schools  I was  able, 
without  requiring  translation,  to  ascertain  that  the  sentences 
^ere  understood  by  asking  appropriate  questions  on  them, 
ihe  bilingual  programme  was  in  operation  in  five  schools  m 
ne  most  Irish-speaking  parts  of  the  western  section.  They 
lave,  on  the  whole,  justified  their  claim  to  adopt  it.  Those  I 
-ave  inspected  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  official  pro- 
gramme in  so  far  as  both  languages  were  used  iu  teaching  all 

I 
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the  subjects.  In  Irish  grammar  and  in  Irish  composition  fc 
standards  III.  and  IV.  the  proficiency  was  somewhat  weii  ; 
In  two  of  the  schools  the  English  course  is  as  well  done  as  a j 
most  unilingual  schools  and  a good  knowledge  of  Irish  is  od-  ? 
tained  in  addition . I do  not  think  I am  wrong  m stating  my  . 
impression  that  the  recognition  of  Irish  and  its  habitual  nx  < 
in  these  schools  has  added  a note  of  confidence  to  the  maiiii-.  | 
of  the  pupils,  and  that  to  me  questioning  them  m Irish  the}  i 
showed  a more  courageous  responsiveness  than  they  did  whor  \ 

I examined  them  in  English  only  a few  years  ago. 

We  hope  for  a considerable  extension  of  the  teaching  f-; 
cookery  from  this  forward.  A very  fair  beginning  has  alreadv  ; 
been  made,  and,  as  a rule,  the  instruction  given  is  useful  ans 
much  appreciated.  iNIr.  Semple,  for  instance,  has  to  say. 

*■  Cooker v is  taught  in  twenty-two  schools,  and  tlie  number  talk 
up  the  subject  is  steadily  increasing.  The  pupils  take  tlie  live  ^ 
iuterest  in  the  work;  in  one  school  I found  that  pupils  "'ko  w 
in  attendance  throughout  the  day  attended  specially  for  the  coofe 
lesson.  Tlie  teachers  endeavour  to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  i-ireiui- 
stances  of  tlie  locality,  and  to  tench  improved  methods  of  cooking 
with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar.” 

I conclude  with  my  colleagues’  reports  on  the  eveiiiiu 
schools,  of  which  I have  no  direct  knowledge.  Mr.  u'Offl 
writes  : — 

“ The  evening  schools  ia-re  dwindling.  This  year  only  five  were  ^ 
operation,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  will  re-opt  « 1 * 
winter.  Their  decline  is  clue  to  the  apathy  of  the  young  men  1 • , 
different  localities. 


Mr.  Semple  states  : — | 

The  evening  schools  declined  from  14  in  1006-7  to  9 in  1907-B.^  - j 
withstanding  the  more  favourable  conditions  on  which  gran  s y- 
made  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is 
ing  school  in  any  of  the  towns  or  villages,  although  in  sucli  ' 

Bautry  and  Skibbeveen  there  must  be  a considerable  number  0 
persons  engaged  in  business  or  learning  trades  whose  _ emcien . ^ 
wage-earning  power  would  be  increased  by  improved  education, 
schools  in  operation  are  attended  by  pupils  of  all  i cr. 

life,  whose  employments  are  fanning  and  fishing.  The  usu 
viculum  is  reading,  composition,  and  arithmetic,  with  a llt ' B.'; 

and  Irish.  The  work  done  is  reasonably  satisfactory.  m j 
illiteracy  is  unknown  among  the  pupils  of  evening  schools. 

In  the  towns  to  which  Mr.  Semple  refers  technical  classy 
in  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Woodwork,  and  Agnctiltn  t > 
provided  by  the  County  Council. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Thos.  P.  O’CossW- 


The  Secretaries, 

national  Education  Office. 
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Belfast,  Mr. 

P.  J.  Kelly  ; 

July,  1908. 

ijOTLEMES, 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  my 
General  Report  on  the  Schools  of  Belfast  (No.  1)  Circuit,  for 
•he  school  year  ended  30th  June  last. 

Since  the  date  of  my  previous  report,  the  boundaries  of  the  Boundaries  of 
•ircuit  have  been  completely  altered.  The  circuit  now  com-1™11*' 
prhes  the  southern  portion  of  Co.  Antrim,  the  western  side  of 
Co  Down,  extending  a few  miles  to  the  south  of  Banbridge, 

=nd  nearly  two-thirds  of  Belfast.  Within  the  city  boundary, 
the  two  Belfast  circuits  are  separated  by  a line  running  from 
•he  Northern  Counties  Station  through  Castle  Junction,  Bed- 
i'ord-street  and  Botanic-avenue,  the  division  on  the  western 
-jje  0{  this  line  being  included  in  Belfast  (No.  1)  Circuit. 

Section  A is  separated  from  Section  B,  within  the  city  limits, 
hv  the  Shankill-road,  and  without,  by  the  Lagan,  as  far  as 
Lisburn,  and  by  the  railway  from  that  town  to  Lurgan. 

Section  B,  or  the  southern  section,  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 

Keith,  while  Mr.  Mangan  was  in  charge  of  the  other  section 
lip  to  the  1st  April  last,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 

Welply. 

The  circuit  now  comprises  361  schools,  189,  or  a little  more  Amatgamn- 
than  half,  being  in  the  city.  Since  the  date  of  last  report,  tionof 
amalgamation  has  taken  place  in  the.  case  of  the  following  se  100  s' 
schools : — Falls-road  with  Agnes-street,  Grosvenor-road 
Infants’  with  Grosvenor-road  Senior,  Old  Lodge-road  Infants’ 
with  Old  Lodge-road  Senior,  and  Biversdale-street  and  Camp- 
! belt-street  with  M'Tier  Memorial.  The  last-named  amalgama- 
i tion  scheme  was  sanctioned  a.  few  weeks  ago, 

' and  it  is  the  only  case  I have  known  in  which 
' three  schools  have  been  amalgamated.  Besides  these, 

Whitehouse  (9)  B.  and  Whitehouse  (2)  Cl.  Schools  now  form 
one  school.  In  addition,  two  schools  in  Frcderick-strcct  were 
closed,  while  grants  were  withdrawn  from  Kilroot  and  Bally- 
r down  (2)  Schools.  Thus,  7 city  schools  and  3 country  schools 
have  disappeared  as  separate  entities.  I also  tried,  but  in 
vain,  to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  Dunmnrry  (1) 

National  School  with  Trinity  National  School,  and  of  Ancler- 
sonstown  National  School  with  Roseland  National  School,  and 
' I am  in  communication  with  the  managers  of  the  Woodburn 
Schools,  with  the  view  of  having  these  two  schools  am  alga- 
1 mated. 

| Mr.  Keith  reports  that  Bragne,  Mullabrach,  Comrcnney, 

, and  Ballylceel  Artifinny  schools  might  be  discontinued,  as  the 
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children  could  be  accommodated  elsewhere,  and  lie  states  tU: 

“ ,u  and  Maze  (2)  Schools  should  be  amalgamated. 

\r?-  M-inean'is  of  opinion  that  the  two  schools  under  Pro. 
testant  management  at  Crumlin  could  be  easily  superseded  by 
one  and  that  three  others-Sheepwalk,  Ballymamven,  and 
T e4teriffe— could  be  closed  without  inflicting  any  series, 
hardship  on  the  pupils  attending  them,  or  injuriously  affecting 
education  in  the  district  they,  cater  for. 

AIt  own  experience  convinces  me  that  amalgamation  ® j 
slow  process.  Some  of  these  small  schools  seem  to  bold  on 
the  tenacity  of  the  limpet.  Unreasoning  opposition  is 
often  offered  by  committees  and  parents ; and  one  of  c&nrse. 
has  to  SeVthat  some  of  the  schools  built  as  they  appear 
tn  have  been,  at  haphazard,  are  not  favourably  located  for 
purposes  of  amalgamation.  If  the  number  were  to> 

materially  diminished,  it  would  be  necessary  ^ to  have,  m e ■ 
different  sense,  another  “ Plantation  of  ! Ulster.  If  an  earth. 

wpre  to  wipe  out  the  existing  schools,  it  would  be  easv 
enough  to  say  where  the  new  schools  should  be  built  so  than 
without  causing  serious  inconvenience  to  the  children,  th, 
number  of  buildings  might  be  considerably  diminished. 

The  Jaffe  National  School,  in  the  north  side  of  the  city,  m; 
hnilt  ‘last  year  It  supersedes  the  Begent-street  School,  at! 
the  entire  cost  was  borne,  with  characteristic  generosity, b; 
4ir  Otto  Jaffd  One  of  its  best  features  is  a large  flagged  play, 
ground?  which  is  probably  the  finest  in  Belfast.  A new  vested 
school,  with  eight  rooms,  was  built  on  the  Donegall-road  aei 
a similar  school  at  Woodvale,  near  the  Shankill-road  mllte 
ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  August.  These  ha 
schools  are  under  Methodist  management.  The  Larnste  . 
street  Industrial  School  was  recently  built  at  a cost  of  sob,-  , 
£3  000.  It  supersedes  an  old  school  m Fredenck-street.  Th  ( 
building  contains  two  schoolrooms,  a matron  s house,  teacher • 
apartments,  a dining  hall,  and  a special  kitchen.  There  is s 
very  «ood  playground,  with  covered  shed,  swings,  sandpit,®,  » 
flower  beds.  The  pupils,  of  whom  there  wove  115  on  * 
tret  their  meals  on  the  premises.  The  undertaking  is  a cosily  . 
one,  and  creditable  to  the  committee  m charge,  but  it  is  K 
to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  cost  of  school  building i» 
fast.  A large  addition,  affording  accommodation  foi  nearly  , 
200  children,  has  been  built  to  the  St.  Vincent  s Com. 
School.  There  are  four  rooms,  with  excellent  provision  k 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating.  The  windows  atat  a i 
being  opened  from  top  and  bottom,  and  I ston'd  like  to » , 
this  made  a sine  q_ucL  non  in  all  new  schools.  This  school  ■ 
vested  in  trustees.  Boden-street  School  has  been  consider®  , 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  upper  storey,  containing  1 
rooms,  the  entire  cost  being  defrayed  locally.  The  cong  * 
in  St.  Paul’s  B.  (2)  School  has  been  considerably  re». 
by  the  conversion  of  an  apartment  in  the  upper  storey  im». 
class-room.  A grant  has  been  sanctioned  for  a large  sen 
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jo  supersede  both  Llstenille  and  Windsor  Schools.  Applica- 
tors have  been  made  for  aid  to  build  a new  school  on  the 
gpringfield-road,  and  for  additions  to  half  a dozen  other  schools 
ia  the  city,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  to  refer  to  these  in  detail 
when  the  projects  have  materialised. 

I shall  now  give  corresponding  particulars  for  the  country 
portion  of  the  circuit.  A fine  new  school , the  “ William  Foote 
Memorial,”  has  been  built  at  Lisburn.  It  supersedes  the 
seymour-street  national  School,  and  is  a fitting  monument 
jo  the  well-directed  generosity  of  the  donor.  The  new  school 
at  Glenavy  should  now  be  approaching  completion,  and  the 
Craigmore  new  school,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  Aghalec 
\ational  School,  is  in  course  of  erection.  These  two  schools 
are  vested.  A non-vested  school  has  also  been  built  at  Bally- 
maeward.  Largymore  is  a new  school  near  Lisburn.  It  has 
sir  looms,  and  is  one  of  the  best  buildings  in  the  circuit.  Two 
tlass-rooms  have  been  added  to  Scarva-street  National  School , 
in  Banbridge.  The  school  is  now  heated  by  hot  water  pipes! 
and  other  improvements  have  been  effected.  Bottear  school 
has  been  practically  re-built,  at  a cost  of  over  -6100,  and  Sand- 
hills school  has  been  completely  renovated.  Class-rooms  have 
been  built  in  connection  with  Brookfield,  Seapatrick,  Skeogh, 
Bally vienaeally,  and  Wbitewell  schools.  In  about  six  other 
cases,  building  grants  have  been  applied  for.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  a great  deal  has  been  clone  to  improve  the 
school  accommodation,  especially  in  the  rural  portions  of  the 
circuit. 

In  Belfast,  however,  much  remains  to  he  done.  Allowing 
10  square  feet  per  pupil,  the  accommodation  is  insufficient  in 
about  27'7  per  cent,  of  the  city  schools,  in  24  per  cent,  it  is 
fair,  and  in  48'3  per  cent,  it  is  ample.  One  school,  for  ex- 
ample, has  floor  space  for  232,  but  I found  331  pupils  present. 
In  another  school,  there  is  accommodation  for  118,  while  the 
average  attendance  is  160.  In  a third  school,  the  correspond- 
ing figures  are  .187  , and  236'S.  But  even  in  schools  where  the 
floor  space  is  adequate,  the  class-rooms  are  often  greatly  over- 
crowded. The  following  eases  of  overcrowding  came  under 
my  own  notice  within  the  past  school  year  : — 


Accommodation. 

No.  Presont. 

(1) 

21 

71 

(2) 

22 

83 

(For  singing.) 

(3) 

40 

112 

(4) 

16 

40 

(Ventilation  poor.) 

(5) 

18 

53 

(Bo.) 

(6) 

13 

32 

(Do.) 

(7) 

20  ■ .. 

59 

(For  one  lesson.) 

(8) 

15 

36 

(Ventilation  poor.) 

(9) 

19 

55 

(Do.) 

(10) 

12 

36 

1 (One  window  in 
> opening  from 

(U) 

12 

■28 

J only.) 

i 

top 
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(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 
(21) 


Accommodation. 

18 

18 

26 

28 

29 

19 

26 

19 

40 

24 


No.  Present. 

80  (Two  lessons  each  day.) 
39  (Only  one  window.) 

46 

57 

(Ventilation  bad.) 
(Do.) 


83 

55 

81 

67 

70 

51 


(Ventilation  poor.) 
(Do.) 

(Do) 


«...  «_» ^ V2S£,*5 

toboto.  referred  to  ere  .boot  to  enl.rg.  the  da. 
rooms01  In  the  case  of  No.  (2),  as  there  are  only  two  rooms 
to“our  teachers,  the  children  were  crammed  into  the  class- 
room  for  singing,  several  of  them  being  squatted  on  the  floor. 
By  better  organisation,  the  congestion  m class-room,. ho. 

(12VboutS  ^veaf  am6 1 visited  a school  in  Belfast,  and  found 
og'nmhls  o/-5th  and  6th  standards  in  a cloak-room  12|x9x8. 
It  was  so  badly  lighted  that  I could  hardly  read  the  figures  in 
Jhe  “ scribblers,"  and  yet  these  pupils  were  kept  m this  apart- 
ment for  an  hair  at  a time,  though  here  was  better  room  or 
them  elsewhere.  In  another  cloak-room  (9x8x9)  in  the 
same  building,  there  were.  21  little  children  under  instruction, 
w the  lighting  was  good.  Other  cases  of  a like  nature could 
bfgWen!ghut  Sas  I entered  into  the  matter  very  n^m  nij 
ir,c+°  vA-nnrt  and  in  mv  evidence  before  the  Belfast  Health 
Commission  I do^nut^wish  to  overburden  this  report  vith 
L”  details  as  to  overcrowding.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  accommodation,  the  aspect  of  many  of  the  city  schools » 
shabby,  and  quite  unworthy  of  Beltast. 


Cleanliness. 


The  floors  of  the  city  schools  are,  as  a rule,  kept  fairly  clean. 
They  are  generally  washed  from  two  to  six  tunes  in  a year. 
Some,  are  washed  about  a dozen  times,  and  a few  only  once 
No  school  in  Belfast  is  washed  so  frequently  as  the  Poor  Lav 
Union  School.  In  the  country  schools,  the  floors  are  wasM 
two  or  three  times  a year,  but  in  one  vested  school  they  wrn 
not  washed  even  once.  In  this  connection,  Mi.  Katt 
remarks 


In  a few  instances  I have  had  to  comment  the  ata» 

II  introdnMd,  B«i.,  raft  --to  ,,e  not  * 

much  utilised  as  they  ought  to  be. 


Mr.  Mangan  observes  that— 

“In  too  many  instances,  even  yet,  floors ny°t^ep^  qi 

the  dusting  is  not  very  carefully  done,  and  trie  ^ 
towels  are  not  as  often  used  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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-My  own  experience  is  that  lavatory  arrangements  are  often  Mr 
very'  primitive,  or,  occasionally,  wanting  altogether  4 few  p.  i.  Ksu,v. 
cases  in  point  may  be  mentioned.  An  important  suburban  ~ 
school  had  no  basin,  towel  or  soap.  In  another  school,  with 
an  attendance  of  over  300,  there  was  neither  basin  towel  nor 
soap,  though  these  have  since  been  supplied.  In  a third  large 
school,  they  had  no  lavatory  facilities  of  any  kind.  In  a fourth 
I found  soap,  but  no  towel.  On  visiting  this  school  five  months 
afterwards,  I found  the  very  same  piece  of  soap— a phenome- 
non which  is  to  be  explained  by  some  other  theory  than  the 
indestructibility  of  matter.  It  is  very  important  that  children 
should  have  some  means  of  washing  themselves  in  the  schools 
I have  had  frequently  to  draw  attention  to  the  dirty  state  of 
some  of  the  pupils  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city.  The 
best  way  to  influence  the  home  life  of  such  children  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  school.  If  they  do  not  come  clean  to  school 
they  should  be  required  to  wash  themselves  in  the  school 
premises,  until  cleanliness  becomes  a habit.  Apart  from  the 
hygienic  aspect  of  the  question,  the  value  of  soap  and  water 
as  a civilising  agency  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  boy  who  has 
learned  to  keep  himself  clean  has  ascended  a stem  in  fhe 
ladder  of  self-respect.  1 


Window  gardening  is  coming  more  into  vogue,  especially  in  Window 
the  country  schools.  Flower  culture  is  making  less  progress  **r4olll,»- 
in  the  city  schools.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Mangan  writes  • — 


“Some  teachers  regard  it  as  a waste  of  time.  They  say  that  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  city  schools  are  against  the  growth  of  plants 
and  flowers.  There  is  too  much  dust,  there  is  not  enough  sunshine 
there  is  too  much  gas,  the  people  that  attend  meetings  in  the  schools 
at  night  treat  the  growing  plants  badly,  etc.,  etc.— these  are  all  put 
forward  as  causes  likely  to  render  the  experiment  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  The  teachers  in  many  schools  in  the  city  were  siviue 
flower  culture  a trial  and  I think  that,  with  due  attention  and  care, 
tiieir  efforts  will  be  attended  with  success.” 


I,  myself,  was  111  a city  school  which  was  made  quite  gav 
with  a display  of  artificial  flowers— a triumph  of  human 
ingenuity  over  the  adverse  conditions  of  environment. 


Three  schools  m Banbndge  and  twenty-four  in  Belfast  are  Heating 
heated  by  hot  water  pipes.  Many  of  the  city  schools  are  not 
properly  heated.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  means  of  heating 
class-rooms,  and  m others,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  fuel 
or  other  defective  heating  arrangements,  the  temperature  is 
often  too  low.  For  instance,  I visited  a school  on  the  31st 
March  when  the  weather  was  very  cold,  but  there  was  no 
me  in  the  class-room.  In  another  school  , on  the  27th  March, 
one  class-room  was  not  heated,  and  a second  class-room  had 
a nre,  only  m name.  In  some  country  schools,  too,  the  heat- 
v®  Jf  , satisfactory.  For  example,  I visited  two  schools  in 
fir-  nelV°i  vely  ool(^  weatl'or,  but  in  neither  was  there  a 
ore.  une  had  a supply  of  coal,  but  the  other  had  not, 
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A: „ regards  sanitation,  Mr.  Keith  writes 


tao  

• ri'i  • • ntuwfa  n+  matter  is  pretty  well  attended  to.  Defective  arrange- 
••llusimpOTtotmamispi^^.^  ^ countly  schoo]s  ^ 

merits  occui,  but  J pla ye(j  ]jy  tlie  sanitary  authorities,  new  closets 

LWvenU°n  consUctrf^tPeonsick?able  outlay  for  several  city  schools/ 


On  the  same  subject  Mr.  Mangan  reports 


r mi  rmtVnvak  of  ‘spotted  fever’  last  year.  Hie  scar- 

‘ Ih?re  was  c;tizens  and  the  public  health  authorities  beam? 

affected  man y< of  *0  ^is^  ai  o{  the  scllools.  FlMKra= 

“ hh£llnout-offices  were  carefully  looked  after,  and  the  general  qjs. 
to  of  Ration  was  treated  more  seriously  and  systematically  than 

heretofore.” 


:i.w  IS  a a «*  n ~,.t|  ’** 

inspected  by  him  have  no  playgrounds. 


There  are  a few  libraries,  but  I question  if  they  have  beet 
made  to  play  an  important  part  m the  education  ot  the  papik 


Furniture,  &c 


New  desks  have  been  provided  for  about  a dozen  schools. 
Bearing  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Keith  notes  . 


■t  • •„  i-wn^nf  nf  view  very  unsuitable  desks  are  still  in 

iSgA.  ‘tuns* 

iffir.  J±'«nss1"— ‘ 


Under  this  head,  Mr.  Mangan  writes 

..  The  general  equipment  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  enough” 


Action  of 
Bel  fust 
authorities. 


Before  concluding  this  portion  of  myieporfc,  I may add  tha 
a Joint  Committee  has  been  constituted,  representing  the  M 
fast  Cmwation  and  the  City  School  Managers  with  tie 
Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  Chairman  The  Com-  . 
mittee  have  devoted  much  time,  thought,  and  eneigy  ■ 
nuestion  of  providing  better  school  accommodation  and  tt 
results  of  their  investigations  and  deliberations  have  been  to. 
before  the  Commissioners.  The  prologue,  therefore, 
spoken,  the  curtain  has  been  img  up  °n  Act  L,  and  t » 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  actors  ni  the  drama  me  to  a*  | 
their  parts.  Everything  appears  to  depend  on  ™etM  ■ 
sufficient  sum  of  money  can  be  raised  locally  to  supplemen  . , 
•'rants  from  the  Commissioners.  I do  not  quite  see  why,  ■ } 
city  like  Belfast,  the  responsibility  of  providing  schooUcco  J 
modation  should  fall  upon  clergymen  only.  Why  not  g 
the  medical  profession— there  are  doctors  manage  s , 

-or  upon  the  mill  owners-somo  null  managers  are  P . 
managers  of  schools.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  m M . 
clergymen  are  masters  of  the  mint  or  that,  h S1  , . 
they  can  catch  coins  in  the  air.  Most  of  the  city  a ^ , 
are  in  debt,  and  clergymen  with  the  null-stone  of  del 
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u(j  their  necks,  cannot  lightly  embark  upon  school  building  Mr. 

! roiects.  From  causes  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  p J-  ^LLT 
mint  out,  public  opinion  in  Belfast  has  held  aloof  from  the 
-hools-  But  it  is  clear  that  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  the 
Belfast'  citizen  must  be  prepared  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost. 

''he  sooner  a beginning  is  made  the  better;  for  as  time  goes 

tke  difficulty  of  obtaining  sites  will  become  greater  and 
.'reater.  Sceptics  there  are  who  think  that  no  good  can  come 
from  the  movement  initiated  by  the  Joint  Committee.  But 
"ren  if,  to  begin  with,  one  or  two  large  up-to-date  schools 
“ere  built  where  they  are  most  needed,  the  energies  thus  set 
;'u  motion  might,  in  one  form  or  another,  go  on  without  check 
‘,r  abatement  until  the  school  fabrics  are  put  in  proper  order. 

BveiT  farmer  knows  that,  when  draining  a held,  one  should 
bckii  at  the  lowest  point.  When  once  a drain  has  been  cut 
■it'tlie  lowest  level,  waters  at  higher  elevations  will  gradually 
coze  away. 

.Mr.  Keith  states  that  in  13  of  the  69  city  schools,  and  in  11  Teachers 
of  "the  73  country  schools  under  his  charge,  there  is  no  trained 
teacher.  He  continues  : — 

..  Qnij  one  member  of  tlie  staff,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  other  schools 
!ia«  been  trained.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban- 
bridge  attended  science  classes  during  the  winter  in  connection  with 
the  technical  school  there.  A few  have  attended  a course  of  lessons  in 
cookery  at  Largymore  School,  Lisburn,  given  by  one  of  the  Board’s 
organizers.  ' Some  junior  assistant  mistresses  had  the  advantage  of  a 
series  of  lessons  in  kindergarten  and  the  principles  of  infants’  training 
at  Downsliire  School,  Hillsborough,  given  also  by  a Board’s  organizer. 

“ Evidence  of  preparation  is  forthcoming  in  the  shape  of  brief  mem- 
oranda made  out  beforehand  for  the  lessons  of  the  following  week  or 
day.  Progress  records  are  as  a rule  kept  monthly.  A system  is 
adopted  in  one  school  worthy  of  imitation.  The  principal  and  assis- 
tants confer  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  the  work  for  the  month 
is  planned  out  in  each  teacher’s  note-book  under  the  principal’s  super- 
vision.” 

Mr.  Mangan  refers  to  the  teachers  as  follows  : — 

“ As  a body,  the  teachers  are  industrious  and  devoted  to  their  duties. 

So  words  of  praise  could  be  too  extravagant  in  describing  their  earnest- 
ness and  their  zeal  in  the  interests  of  the  children  in  their  charge.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  all  equally  good.  But,  on  the  whole,  they  are  an 
excellent  body  of  public  servants.  I have  always  found  them  eager  and 
willing  to  co-operate  with  me  in  the  working  of  their  schools,  anxious 
to  take  any  practical  suggestions  made  to  them,  and  ready  to  adopt 
them,  kind  and  sympathetic  to  the  pupils,  glad  to  see  them  advance 
in  learning,  and  happy  at  their  progress. 

<fI  shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure  to  my  dealings  with  them, 
and  my  stay  in  the  section.” 

Mr.  Mangan’s  eulogium  may  be  thought  to  bear  the  colour- 
ing of  a valedictory  address,  but  I feel  assured  the  teachers 
deserve,  in  the  main,  the  praises  he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

I shall  now  mention  some,  of  the  difficulties  teachers  have  to  Teacher*’ 
contend  with  in  Belfast.  There  are  far  too  many  small  schools  “ m tlea- 
in  the  city.  There  are  about  forty  with  not  more  than  two 
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recognised  teachers  each.  One  mixed  school  has  only  u.; 
teacher,  and  a boys'  school  in  the  centre  o the  city  has  a pn:, 
cinal  and  a junior  assistant  mistiest,.  ihere  are  toe  man 
competing  schools,  with  the  result  that  the  teachers  have  ni: 
always  a free  hand  in  dealing  with  then  pupils,  rhe  attti. 
dance  is  often  irregular,  though  in  a tew  cases  the  averse, 
attendance  is  over  85  per  cent,  ot  the  average  on  rolls.  Tt. 
buildings  are  not  well  adapted  to  teaching  purposes,  very  hrt. 
school-rooms  and  very  small  class-rooms  being  the  gen®, 
rule.  The  classification  of  the  pupils  is  veiy  low— a matter  I 
shall  have  to  deal  with  at  some  length  later  on.  Mat; 
children  do  not  purchase  their  school  requisites,  so  that  tU 
teachers  have  to  supply  them  gratis,  it  they  are  to  be  supplied 
at  all  In  one  school  I found  a number  ot  pupils  withuc 
story  books,  because  they  were  not  able  to  buy  them;  and fc 
another  school  several  pupils  were  doing  nothing  .during  ■& 
of  the  lessons,  as  they  had  no  slates.  In  this  school  ttc 
children  were  expected  to  provide  their  own  slates. 

Xor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  teachers  are  out  of  pock 
in  connection  with  their  schools.  They  have  frequently  to® 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  heating  ot  the  rooms.  Maps,  easeb, 
o- lobes  and  pictures  are  occasionally  provided  by  them.  Soil: 
have  to  pay  charwomen  or  caretakers,  and  others  are  respon- 
sible  for  repairs  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  buildings,  k 
fact  if  the  teachers  had  declined  to  spend  a penny  on  tk, 
schools,  I should  have  to  write  on  the  margin  ot  this  report- 
The  bankruptcy  of  National  education  in  Belfast. 

In  order  tlia/fc  it  may  appear  that  these  statements  aie  fouutki 
Oil  fact,  I shall  cite  a few  typical  examples  In  one  sctal, 
the  principal  has  to  pay  five-sixths  of  the  cost  of  heating,  tk 
pupils  supplying  the  remainder.  The  teachers  of  two  school, 
in  the  same  building  have  to  pay  £10  a year  for  fuel  all  c: 
which  does  not  go  towards  the  heating  of  the.  day  school,. 
One  teacher  explained  to  me  that  lie  had  no  fire  , because  hi 
wished  to  economise  : he  would  have  to  pay  for  the  fuel  him- 
self  The  principal  of  another  school  has  to  pay  £u  a year  tj 
n caretaker,  and  yet  the  floors  were  washed  only  once  to  no: 
the  year.  In  two  other  schools,  held  under  the  same  tool 
the  charwoman  is  paid  by  the  principals.  The  teacher  of  i 
small  school  told  me  that  his  school  expenses  amounted  t 
about  £5  annually.  He,  too,  had  to  pay  the  caretaker.  It, 
teacher  of  a still  smaller  school,  I was  informed,  had  to  pay  a 
large  portion  of  the  cost  of  improving  the  sewerage.  In  an- 
other school , the  teachers  had  to  pay  £d  a year  for  sweep* 
and  dusting  and  for  the  lighting  of  fires,  m addition  to  il 
for  fuel.  In  another  case,  the  teacher  has  to  pay  about  ±8  a yea 
for  heating,  cleaning,  etc.  The  principals  of  two  schools^ 
under  the  same  roof  had  to  pay  £3  for  the  colouring  of  tfe 
walls  and  the  ceiling,  and  .for  the  washing  of  the  woodwoit. 
and  about  £3  10s.  for  fixing  the  closets  and  spouting.  a 
addition  to  all  this,  one  of  the  principals  has  to  pay  thecW- 
woman.  The  principal  of  a girls’  school  told  me  that  it  a stoc 
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were  to  be  provided  for  cookery,  she  herself  would  have  to  pay  Mr. 
for  it.  In  an  infants’  school,  not  only  did  the  principal  de- 
frav  portion  of  the  cost  of  heating,  but  the  teachers — all 
women— made  themselves  responsible  for  the  patching  of  the 
door.  I observed  a specimen  of  their  “handiwork,”  so 
rudely  executed  that  the  teachers  elected  to  make  themselves 
jointly  responsible  for  the  work.  In  another  school,  however, 

•he  assistant  mistress  bashfully  avowed  that  sundry  patches  on 
the  floor  were  the  work  of  her  hand.  Chivalry  could  not  deny 
the  artificer  some  credit  for  good  intentions,  but  the  casual 
visitor  might  be  pardoned  for  failing  to  detect  any  element  of 
design  in  the  rude  patches  that  bestrewed  the  floor.  The  cost 
of  repairs,  colouring  of  walls,  cleansing  of  out-offices,  etc.,  had 
all  to  be  borne  by  the  teachers  of  this  school.  A similar  state 
of  things  is  found  in  another  school,  where  the  entire  cost 
of  the  upkeep  falls  upon  the  principal.  Many  other  examples 
could  doubtless  be  given,  if  my  inquiries  were  systematically 
pursued.  There  appears  to  be  something  radically  wrong  in 
a system  under  which  such  abuses  have  grown  up. 

Ou  the  subject  of  attendance,  Mr.  Keith  makes  the  following  Attendance, 
observations  : — 

"The  compulsory  attendance  clauses  are  in  force  throughout  this 
section,  except  at  Gilford,  where  no  school  committee  exists.  The  coun- 
try children  attending  the  town  schools  there  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 
vf  the  attendance  officers  but  the  town  children  are  free  from  their 
attentions. 

“A  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  country  schools  exhibit  a per- 
ceptible decrease  in  attendance,  and  a little  less  than  one-fourth  an 
increase,  nearly  one-tliird  remaining  stationary.  Tall  in  average  has 
been  attributed  to  decline  in  population,  severe  weather,  or  illness. 

More  than  one-tliird  of  the  city  schools  show  a lower  average  attend- 
ance, owing  mainly  to  sickness,  while  seven  have  less  in  attendance 
because  the  numbers  on  rolls  have  beeii  restricted.  About  one-sixth 
have  increased,  but  on  the  whole  slightly.  Three  of  the  latter  are 
situated  at  growing  parts  of  the  city,  two  are  in  the  vicinity  of  dosed 
schools,  and  one  has  been  supplied  with  extra  class-rooms.” 

Dealing  with  the  same  topic,  Mr.  Mangan  expresses  himself 
as  follows  : — 

“The  attendance,  except  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out,  is  fairly  good. 

It  should  be  better,  however.  There  are  a good  many  children  always  to 
be  seen  about  the  streets  during  school  hours.  Parents  are  indifferent 
in  a number  of  cases,  and  this,  coupled  with  poverty  and  a laxness  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act, 
render  a regular  attendance  impossible.  Compulsion  has  no  terrors  for 
the  very  pupils  for  whom  the  Act  was  intended.  Its  provisions  must 
be  made  more  drastic  if  any  good  is  to  be  got  from  it.  In  many  cases 
the  pupils  come  to  school  only  when  they  can’t  help  it,  and  they  leave  as 
soon  as  they  can.” 

In  the  city  the  children,  as  a rule,  come  to  school  at  a very  Ages  of  school 
early  age.  The  mothers  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  for  a child™, 
time  especially  when  they  themselves  have  to  be  out  working, 
in  a few  instances  I have  seen  tiny  children  carried  upstairs 
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i 1 ■ umi  nuite  recently,  in  a Belfast  school,  I taw  i 
under  three  years  o£  age.  The  mother 
cblld,  forking  and  the  home  had  to  be  shut  up  during 
The  little  mite,  however,  proved  a veritable 
school  horns-  he  misdirected  energy  showed  a, 

SSfsign  "hSon  as  that  of  a particle  of  radium. 

-o  t if  the  children  come  to  school  at  an  early  age,  they  ah. 

. Bu*  This  will  bo  clearly  shown  by  the  exceptionally 

cave  early . lhis  vi m J Bd£ast  schoo]s.  j givebe 

low  classificatio  1 P q£  ral  clty  schools  which 

ow  the  numbers  on  Monitors  esoepted-enrolled  i, 
have  not  a single  pup  retum,  an  infants’  school 

sixth  or  higher  standards-  in^  ^ sohools  ^ * 

and  its  associated  semoi^  t lg3  50l,  142, 117, 288, Hi. 
fonnmg  one  institution  . J ^ alfl  164_  134]  202,  123,135. 

orl’  wi’  141  122  212,  207, 335,  508,  119,  286 , 207, IS, 
lj  il2  2l  l8B  WJ5  82  166,  140,  117,  264.  Total-9 JM. 

rm  u or  group  of  schools,  represent  a population 

r™  i o r a Addition  there  are  several  other  school 
£ Xh  clasffication  is  nearly  as  low.  If  the  latter  k 

t hen  in  connection  with  the  former,  we  get  a to  a o: 
taken  m ouim  ii  cent.,  enrolled  is 

25,821  on  rolls  but  c inly  306,  1 ^ ^ fa 

sixth  and  h gher  ^ ^daids.^  ^ ^ Jf  all  the  ^ 
a population  o 1 c01isidered  and  all  the  monitors  ii,- 
scdrools.of  ho  cire  h^Xate  that  the  number  enrolled^  , 
S^tS^is  about  8.6  per  cent,  of  the  tot, 1 ' 
&ixtn  ana  mouc  T nvjpr  that  the  significance  of  the*  { 

that  the  corresponding  percentage  for  all  Iieland  8.5. 

These  returns  are  too  striking  to  be  passed  over  without*  ; 
incut  I shall  briefly  touch  on  tho-causes,  effects,  andposfflU 
X dies  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mam  causes  are  the  . 

indifference  of  many  parents  to  education  and  the  poverty  t 
in  difference  OI  ma  5 i ars  to  be,  not  to  give  thee 

£ *"basri.s“  imi.- «»t. 

found  in  the  neglect  of  some  ^^jXScent^^  t 

ass  th  rt 

3 SST  i 31 ! 

age  of  second  standard  pupils  was  ten  mfe  \ 

• third  standard  eleven  years.  Here,  too,  the  ag  weie 
stnted  For  my  own  guidance,  1 assume  that  the  1 1 j 
third  standard,  at  the  close  of  the  school  y ear \ 
on  an  average,  be  more  than  ten  years  g , 
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witb  corresponding  ages  for  the  other  standards.  I am  Mr. 
referring  now  to  schools  under  normal  conditions  as  to  atten-  *’• Kellt. 

aaace,  etc.  It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  exact  ages  of 

children  could  be  ascertained  on  their  admission  to  school.  In 
=ome  cases,  too,  I find  that  pupils  are  kept  in  fifth  standard 
for  two  years.  When  it  becomes  a question  of  promoting 
ijupils  to  sixth  standard,  some  teachers  appear  to  hesitate  as 
ft  the  crossing  of  a Rubicon  were  involved. 

‘ One  effect  of  the  low  classification  is  that  pupils  from 
Xational  schools  are  not  as  well  prepared  as  they  otherwise 
[night  be  to  enter  the  technical  institute,  the  trade  prepara- 
tory schools,  or  business  concerns  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
no  "doubt  that  pupils  would  derive  much  more  benefit  from 
their  schooling  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen  than 
between  three  and  five. 

If  the  pupils,  therefore,  arc  to  be  kept  longer  at  school,  the 
standard  of  proficiency  for  obtaining  certificates  of  exemption 
must  he  raised.  The  Commissioners  made  the  fifth  standard 
programme  the  minimum  for  such  certificates,  but  the  parents 
have  made  it  the  maximum  to  be  aimed  at. 

This  matter  is  one  of  much  concern  to  Belfast,  for  in  Bel- 
fast, above  all  places,  the  National  school  may  be  styled  “ the 
poor  man’s  university.”  In  this  city  most  of  the  primary 
education  is  given  in  the  National  schools.  In  my  evidence 
before  the  Belfast  Health  Commission,  1 stated  what  was  then 
literally  true— and  the  statement  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  most  recent  returns — that  the  number  of  pupils  on  rolls  in 
the  County  Borough  of  Belfast  was  greater  than  the  total 
number  on  rolls  in  the  County  Boroughs  of  Dublin,  Cork, 
Londonderry,  Limerick  and  Waterford  combined,  though  the 
population  of  Belfast  was  less  than  that  of  the  five  other  cities 
named  by  122,392.  The  latest  returns  give  the  number  on 
rolls  for  Belfast  as  64,846,  and  for  the  other  cities  combined 
as  64,965. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  number  on  rolls  with  the  portion 
of  the  population  of  each  city  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
fifteen,  we  get  the  percentage  on  rolls  to  be  for  Belfast  74.5  ■ 

Dublin,  57 ; Cork,  66. 2;  Londonderry,  66.4;  Limerick’  54  4 - 
Waterford,  52.  5 ' ’ 


As  healing  upon  the  low  classification  of  the  pupils , I shall  Hulf-tiuio 
now  make  some  observations  on  the  “ half-time  ” system.  It  8J'aUm’ 
is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  city  2,500  half-timers,  most 
of  whom  are  m attendance  at  schools  in  Belfast  (1)  Circuit 
in  addition,  there  are  half-time  pupils  in  Carrickfergus,  White- 
abbey,  Mossley,  Hilden,  Lisburn,  Seapatriok,  Gilford,  and  elsc- 
rniere  in  the  circuit,  so  that  the  system  forms  an  important 
eatoe  m the  industrial  life  of  the  North.  The  half-timers 
in  beiiast  alone  represent  a population  of  nearly  14,000.  The 
n£re  sy?en}  obtains  everywhere  except  in  Gilford, 
the  afternoon^  a^end  'n  the  rooming  and  the  other  in 
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1 subjoin  a tablu  allowing  the  classification  o!  the  half-tim-.: 
u a dozen  of  the  city  schools  — 


(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

(0.) 

(7.) 

(S.) 

(9.) 

(10.) 

(11.) 

(12.) 

Total 


I. 

98 

17 

0 

93 

13 

8 

6 

7 

12 

4 

-1 

36 

300 


II. 

127 

25 

49 

89 

07 

10 

22 

24 

24 

12 

13 

37 


III. 

86 

26 

45 
73 
67 
17 
23 

46 
14 
17 
10 
26 


IV. 

130 

44 

17 

43 

52 

17 

13 

33 

8 

4 

20 

21 


V. 

60 

26 

2 

32 

32 

3 

3 
17 

4 
1 
4 

11 


VI. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

;> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


499  456  402  195 


Grand  total =1,854 


These  figures  call  for  more  than  passing  notice.  The  firs 
three  schools  are  attended  by  half-timers  only,  No.fflk 
a mired  school,  Ho.  (2)  being  for  boys  and  Ho.  (3)  for  a* 
In  No.  (4)  the  half-timers  are  taught  by  themselves,  ttag 
there  are  other  pupils  in  the  school.  The  first  thing  tk. 
‘irilces  one  in  connection  with  these  returns  is  the  exceptor, 
a v lovv  classification  of  the  pupils.  Nearly  90  per  cent  a 
enrolled  in  fourth  and  lower  standards,  67.6  per  cent,  in  tk. 
and  lower  standards,  and  43  per  cent,  m first  and  second  sto. 
durds  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  pupils  must  be  at  k,  • 
twelve  years  of  age,  while  many  of  them  are  over  thirtcu 
Now  a child  of  average  ability,  who  attends  schoo  regolatlv 
should  be  in  the  fifth  standard  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
sixth  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  What,  then,  is  to  be  thought u 
the*  hundreds  of  half-timers  who  appear  even  as  low  as  the  fe  , 
and  second  standards?  It  clearly  shows  that  then 
education  must  have  been  grossly  neglected  and  that  com- 
sorv  attendance  has  no  meaning  for  many  children  in  Bellas 
In  a half-time  school,  recently  visited  by  me,  there  was  age 
who  did  noUmow  her  letters.  This  leads  on  to  the«)^ 
tion  of  another  very  important  aspect  of  the  half-toe  syslar 
Half-timers  attend  school  on  an  average  from  90  to 
in  the  year.  In  fact,  in  the  largest  half-time  school  m 
the  average  number  of  days  on  which  the  pupils  were 
dance  was  only  90.  Now,  if  these  very  same  pupils  werene 
employed  in  a mill  or  factory,  they  would  be  supposed toatt ^ 
school  on  150  days  in  the  year.  The  law,  therefore.  <»• 
or  tries  to  compel,  one  class  of  children  to  ®eve 

days,  while  it  allows  another  class  to  get  off  with  100,  • 

less,  simply  because  the  latter  are.  employed  ^ 
factories.  What  is  the  result  of  this  mequahty  of  treri 
It  means  that  half-timers  are  deprived  of  100  days  sea  . 
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vvbicli  they  would  be  legally  bound  to  receive  if  they  were  not  Mr. 

, privileged  class.  I estimate  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  half-  p- J ■ 
rimers  have  to  remain  two  years  at  school  before  they  become 
exempt  from  attendance  on  attaining  the  age  of  14.  Compara- 
tively1 few  of  them  are  able  to  obtain  certificates  which  would 
■nritle  them,  on  reaching  the  age  of  13,  to  work  on  full  time 
■m  the  mills.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  they  lose  at  least 
30  days  schooling  in  one  year,  they  must  lose  100  in  the  two 
tears."  It  may  be  said  that  if  such  children  were  not  half- 
timers  their  attendance  at  school  would  be  still  more  irregular. 

This  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  is  less  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  half-time  system  than  a proof  of  the  inefficaey  of  the 
Irish  Education  Act  of  1892,  in  respect  to  compulsory  atten- 
dance. 

One  may  fairly  ask  why  privileges  should  be  extended  to 
children  employed  in  mills  or  factories.  If  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  children  and  their  parents,  why  not  concede  similar 
privileges  to  those  who  have  no  connection  with  the  factory 
system?  If  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  mills  and  factories 
themselves,  are  we  forced  to  admit  that  the  success  of  our 
staple  manufacturing  industry  depends  upon  the  labour  of 
illiterate  or  semi-illiterate  children,  mainly  girls?  It  would 
not  be  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the  linen  industry  would  be 
crippled  by  the  abolition  of  the  half-time  system.  Though 
there  are  many  parents  who  send  their  children  into  the  mills 
more  through  greed  than  need,  there  are  doubtless  many  others 
who  would  be  reduced  to  destitution  if  the  half-time  system 
were  completely  abolished.  Sooner,  therefore,  than  bring 
sneh  a contingency  to  pass,  and  run  the  risk  of  throwing  our 
industrial  machinery  out  of  gear,  I would  respectfully  suggest 
| that  the  conditions  of  employment  of  children  be  modified  by 
{ requiring  them  to  attend  school  on  two  days  for  every  day  they 
work  in  the  mills.  This  would  bring  about  a third- time 
5 system,  and  would  increase  the  number  of  attendances  at 
school  by  about  33 J per  cent.  In  this  case  the  juvenile 
employees  would  have  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  one 
working  in  the  mills  while  the  other  two  are  at  school.  This 
would  bring  the  system  more  into  line  with  the  requirements 
nf  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  and  open  up  an  avenue  to 
the  complete  emancipation  of  the  wage-earning  child,  if  such 
> a course  should  be  justified  on  social  and  economic,  ns  it  cer- 
tainly could  be  on  educational  grounds. 


As  regards  the  eye-sight  and  general  health  of  pupils,  Mr.  Health  nf 
Keith  writes  : — pupils. 

Greater  interest  has  been  taken  in.  recent  year's  in  cases  of  defec- 
ate sight.  Many  of  the  children  needing  them  wear  spectacles.  It  is 
every  child  on  admission  to  school  should  in  some  way  be 
a™onnal  vision.  The  eye-siglit,  and  the  spine,  too,  may  be 
anectea  by  the  constant  use  of  unsuitable  desks  which  arc  still  found 
.....  J®5  sclloo!s-  Defective  or  ill-arranged  lighting  also  subjects  the 
1 ■ "““““yy  strain.  It  is  surprising  to  find  blackboards  set 

ap m such  a position  that  the  pupils  must  face  a strong  light." 
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Mr.  Mmigan.  retoning  to  the  same  subject,  states  of  ft, 

PlS  iTule  tUev  are  clean,  well-fed,  and  healthy.  I saw  only  one, 
two  instances  of  defective  eye-sight,  . . 

1 am  inclined  to  think  that  defective vision  Wd  be  Eomi 

*ssr*s  busu.  “ 

The  merit  marks  assigned  to  the  schools  o£  the  circuits 
given  in  the  following  table  : 

Vx  VG  G-  B; 

U'  80  174  82  11  1 

, „ 74  per  cent,  of  the  schools  hr: 

These  -returns _ „ little  more  than  25  per  cent,  belt; 

f „*d  jt to*  " ter  fct  se,  ■;  , s:  v E,; 

i,'„®  a.  £« ..  tot  A-s-4  »•  r“  « 1»™- 

There  are  47  infants’  schools  in  the  circuit,  40  being  m ft 

4 3 ? » SATtofflf4* 

ESS'  Tbe  Sloping  «t»*  « f'om  Mr.  1«  W»te 

I..CUU1J  ‘ Notes  for  Teachers’  are  rectm:.: 

••  The  ,meKtimilen'  Two  of  the  head  teachers  visited,  schools  L 
increased  attention.  rw  , i b tlieir  experiences.  In  w 

America  last  year,  and  hav ^/^X^correlated  and,  Are  circa- 
of  the  schools  the  subjects  of  y sllorten)?(i  in  duration.  Singing 
stances  permit,  ^ssons  hav  e i mportant  parts  of  the  cumcute. 
kindergarten,  and  games  ¥®.  " ^ Bpeech  and  with  oral  comp* 

More  care  is  taken  with  drstmctness  oi^  ^ hands  o£  fte 

JSrenPTgLl7Ll instruction,  however,  continued, 
given  to  the  very  youngest  “ddien.  . • ^ j,laoliboards.  Altai, 

•‘Younger  children  £™d°n{ol.  drawing  and  wrilir.:  i 

paper  has  been  much  “J  ® Jot  uncommon.  Sand  trays  have « > 
slates,  sometimes  grooved,  a in  siting  and  drawing.  Sfh' 

yet  been  introduced  fo\  ea  ^ mwc  interesting  to  teachers  and  pupiA  , 

& aa-s&ft'ss:  trsww  **  <- .. 

but  few  of  these  have  attained  the  p ;;  t0  recent  extensions!: 

5=k,  t a s?e  s:, 

Saar  .. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Mnngan  expresses  bimself  in  the  f.  - 

SS  Itr'Sta,  ffsTne  who  merely  skim  ovo,  fe 
But,  as  a rule  the  teachers  read  them.  ^ ^ ej[orf  ^ 

to  put  into6  practice  the  best  methods  of  TfcteJ 
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no  infants’  department,  the  old  mechanical  methods  still  hold  sway.  Mr. 

The  infants  are  treated  as  if  they  were  grown  up  pupils,  and  their  1*.  J.  Kklly. 
school  life  is  rather  unsuitable  for  them.  Except  in  infants’  schools,  — 
the  infants  are  the  most  neglected  of  the  children.  They  are  often  left  to 
the  care  of  monitors,  and  not  infrequently  to  that  of  a senior  pupil. 

They  do  not  get  sufficient  practice  in  oral  composition,  and  in  many 
respects  their  training  ought  to  be  improved.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an 
awakening  from  the  old  methods,  but  it  is  rather  tardy  and.  to  an 
impatient  man,  much  more  so  than  it  should  be.” 

After  these  observations  from  my  colleagues,  there  is  not 
much  left  for  me  to  say  on  this  aspect  of  school  life..  I am 
satisfied  that  children  are  happier  than  they  were  in  the  olden 
days,  when  the  cane  was  an  asset  of  the  teacher,  and  when 
failure  to  use  it  may  have  meant  a loss  in  results  fees.  I have 
known,  however,  a few  oases  of  recent  occurrence  where  the 
cane  was  used,  and,  in  one  instance,  brutally  used,  because 
the  pupils  had  not  prepared  their  home  lessons.  To  children 
treated  in  this  way,  learning  becomes  as  hideous  as  the  mon- 
strous shapes  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  schoolboy  would  doubt- 
less be  more  thankful  to  Solomon  had  he  said — “ Spoil  the  rod, 
and  spare  the  child.”  At  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
school  life  has  become  happier  for  the  children,  though  the 
schoolboy  is  still,  happily,  remote  from  the  attainment  of  his 
ideal  of  a school  year— two  summer  vacations  with  nn  inter- 
lude. In  the  infants’  schools  in  particular,  the  children  are 
often  treated  with  a tenderness  which  appears  to  gather 
strength  as  the  teacher  advances  in  years.  It  may  be  that  as 
outward  bound,  the  ship  approaches  the  “Bar,”  we  instinc- 
tively look  to  the  smaller  craft. 

I have  now  been  seven  years  in  Belfast,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  children  have  made  so  much 
progress  during  that  period  as  in  the  matter  of  politeness  and 
manners.  Due  credit  must  be  given  to  those  teachers  who 
have  helped  to  bring  about  such  a reformation. 


Reading  is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Keith  i 

■ Steady  progress  is  noticeable  ill  reading.  Enunciation  and  exprt-s- 
sion  are  very  fan-.  Success  largely  depends  upon  the  example  shown 
by  the  teacher,  more  particularly  to  the  younger  children  For  i„- 
stanee  in  a certain  country  school  in  County  Down,  the  pupils  speak 
naturally  and  correctly  and  read  fluently  and  intelligently;  in  some 
schools  in  the  vicinity  the  children  are  monotonous  readers,  and  either 
raMot  or  mll  not  express  themselves  audibly  or  freely.  The  teachers 
*tteir  S(J°°K  attribute  the  defects  to  environment.  The  more 
tkft™  HPlf 13  lhat  teach«r  °f  the  former  school  has  taken 
the  tumble  to  teach  on  correct  lines  and  to  encourage  the  regular  nrae- 
tioe  of  oral  composition.  b b Pla 

, ''In  manj  schools  supplementary  reading  books  are  used.  The  ex- 
pease  entailed  and  the  absence  of  funds  have  militated  against  the 
universal  introduction  of  such  books.” 


On  this  subject  Mr.  Mangan  writes  : — 

is  fluent  and  correct,  but  it  is  wanting  in  expression  in 
r..  i;P  ace®;  . 1S  receiving  a good  deal  of  attention,  however:  move 
' l*i.ls  £?ne  over  than  was  the  case  in  the  past,  and  a more 
J 2ene?'aHy.  is  given  to  the  subject  now.  Knowledge 

ftahivAo  JeC+i  m?tte£.and  training  the  pupils  in  oral  composition,  are 
u of  tqe  teaching  now.  The  use  of  story  books  is  helping  to 
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t fnv  reading,  to  improve  the  pupils  mastery  of  EuglUi. 
tester  a taste  foi  V-;  vocabulary,  while  the  more  thorough  teaching  0f 
and  to  enlarge  thmr  father  aiding  of  the  pupils  m acquiring 

composition  goes  to  the The  Caching  of  English  is  ram 
a more  exact  maateJ7 , , Sanci  more  systematic  than  it  ever  ms 

enlightened,  more  rational, 
before.” 

Ml.  Keith  states.  attenti0n  as  a distinct  subject,  and  some- 
“ Grammar  gets  ad^ia  dinff  an[\  composition.  Analysis,  parsing 
iTcoSXn  of°erimrs  in  language  are  taught  with  fair  success."  ' 

I must  confess  that  I have  often  found  the  teaching  c: 
formal  grammar  defective. 

1 again  quote  Mt\  more  from  the  blackboard  than  5 

■•Writing  ib  nsMllywU^  ^ in  The  correct  positk 

formerly.  Head  line  P7  occasionally  ignored, 
of  pen,  paper,  1 into  prominence,  and  is  generally  vav 

Composition  is  eonnng  writte„  at  home,  and  when  marked  an 
fair.  Often  compositions  . Indeed,  ill  some  schools  only  sod 

transcribed  into  The  marking  of  written  wi 

isTX  important  and  heavy^Uigntion^npon^the^teachera^  n = 

^;TaeVotedSslacW  in  this  respect.” 

r Imre  noticed  one  very  common  defect  in  the  teaching  A 
I have  noncea  rections  arc  made,  or  errors  marked. 

h?theSexeraises  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  write  out  b 
,n  the  exercises,  h Compositions  are  occasionally 

correct  words  oi  expiessiouA  r 1 mistake 

written  over  again  even  gently  ^ being  ,#rgel?  , 

Caption  exercise.  The  time  allowed  for  this  brand,  t 
now  and  again  insufficient.  , 

attention.  . ,, 

ATv  Keith  rives  the  proficiency  in  geography  as  fair,  to  »■ 

have  not  been  commonly  introduced. 

Air.  Mangan’s  comments  are  less  favourable  .— - 

“ Geography  is  taught  too  much  on  the  .so  until 

in  the  spirit  and  require- 

of  the  new  system.” 

Arithmetic.  As  regards  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  Mr.  Keith  write- 
“ The  proficiency  in  arithmetic  seldom  excee  ^ig  Cental 
pupils  Shov  greater  skill  in  dealing  with 

arithmetic  is  "very  fair  There  is  a Ia  “f 

anP important  consideratoi,.  V 
vision  of  back  work  is  not  so  much  neglected. 


Spelling 


Geography. 
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On  this  important  subject,  Mr.  Mangan  observes  “rj  &IiIiTi 

u Arithmetic  is  lagging  behind  in  the  senior  standards  yet.  In  the  — 
iunior  standards,  the  proficiency  is  very  satisfactory  generally,  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  as  a rule,  in  the  4th  and  higher  standards.  Mental 
arithmetic  is  treated  with  success  in  most  schools,  and  a good  deal  of 
tvhat  is  useful  is  done  in  connection  with  it.” 

I can  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  subject,  as  T have 
tested  it  very  carefully  during  the  past  year.  In  that  period 
I furnished  'annual  ” reports  on  88  schools,  including  10  in- 
fants' schools.  I subjoin  a table  which  shows  the  proficiency 
in  arithmetic  in  these  SS  schools.  The  second  line  of  figures 
refers  to  the  higher  standards  only,  infants’  schools  being  thus 


xcluded 

E. 

V.G. 

G. 

F. 

M. 

B. 

p.e. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

3-4 

10  -2 

23  -9 

25 

25 

12  -5 

0 T 

5 '2 

18  -2 

22 

27  -3 

27  -3 

These  returns  appear  to  me  to  be  disappointing,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  standards,  they  are  decidedly  unsatisfac- 
tory. I found  that  these  standards  completely  broke  down 
even  in  some  schools  which  were  regarded  as  highly  efficient. 

It  convinced  me,  among  other  thing's,  that  the  progress  in 
arithmetic  cannot  be  gauged  by  mere  inspection.  As  a case  in 
point,  I may  mention  that  1 gave  the  same  arithmetic  tests  to 
two  schools  which  had  much  the  same  record.  Portion  of  the 
tests  was  given  on  the  same  day  in  the  two  schools,  and  the 
rest  on  consecutive  days.  The  results  showed  a difference  ol 
as  much  as  55  '6  per  cent,  in  fourth  standard,  67  ’2  per  cent, 
in  fifth,  and  62  '5  per  cent,  in  sixth.  In  algebra,  there  was 
a difference  of  nearly  60  per  cent.,  though  not  on  the  same 
tests.  How,  anyone  visiting  these  schools  might  say,  on  a 
superficial  inspection,  that  there  was  little  difference  between 
them.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  combining  examination 
with  inspection,  in  the  case  of  arithmetic,  is  manifest,  t uc 
written  exercises  which  I have  in  my  possession  throw'  a flood 
of  light  on  this  subject.  Errors  abound,  some  due  to  'S*!01' 

| ance  of  principles  or  methods , some  to  ignorance  of  tab  es , 
and  some  to  sheer  inaccuracy,  arising  probably  from  the  wan 
of  concentration  or  sustained  effort.  If  time  and  space  per- 
mitted, much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject. 

Touching  elementary  science,  Mr.  Iveith  says  : Soi’eme.1 

“Science  is  taken  up  in  31  city  schools  and  in  20  country  scll0“‘so 
Progress  is  fair.  There  is  not  enough  individual  prartical  workl'_  V* 

'ratten  accounts  of  experiments  are  fairly  good.  Weather  ob 
lions  and  notings  as  to  farming  operations  have  been  made  and 
: TOrded  in  some  schools.” 

Mr.  Mangan  writes  : — 

,,  P saw  hut  little  teaching  of  experimental  science,  and  some  of it 
;i  that  I saw  was  utterly  worthless.  In  a few  schools,  however,  the  work 
if  <’0no  is  good.” 

1:. 
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Mr.  I have  not  looked  as  closely  into  the  teaching  of  this  subject 

i\  J.  Kelly  as . j should  have  wished  during  the  past  year.  In  a few 
schools  it  was  very  good,  but  the  proficiency  was  generally  fait. 
In  one  school  the  exercises  were  very  neatly  executed,  but  the 
first  boy  I called  up  did  not  know  the  weight  of  1 cc.  of  water. 
The  best  boy  in  fifth  standard  failed  to  follow  the  logic  of 
an  experiment  recently  performed.  Of  the  90  schools  unde 
my  immediate  charge,  within  the  past  year,  37  have  taken a[i 
science. 

Singins.  Singing,  Mr.  Keith  remarks,  is  fairly  good. 

11  Song-books,”  lie  continues,  “are  used  more  frequently,  aud  sting 
are  commonly  rendered  in  a successful  manlier.  Breathing  exercise, 
ear  tests,  and  voice  training  do  not  get  the  prominence  they  deserve. 

Singing  is  taught  in  practically  every  school,  and  generally 
with  good  results. 


Drawing.  Of  drawing,  Mr.  Keith  writes  : — 

'■  Drawing  is  fairly  good.  Little  or  no  model  drawing  is  dune; 
merely  freehand,  with  some  scale  and  geometrical  drawing.  An.it- 
teinnt  is  made  in  some  infants’  schools  to  teach  the  drawing  of  objat: 
of  simple  geometrical  shape.” 

Mr.  Mangan  states  that  drawing  is  taught  with  a good 
measure  of  success.  That,  too,  is  my  experience,  but  the  j 
proficiency  is  very  rarely  better  than  good. 

Needlework.  Mr.  Keith  states  that  really  first-class  sewing  is  exceptional. 

a result  he  attributes  partly  to  defective  time-table  arrange- 
ments. I have  seen  very  good  sewing  in  a few  schools,  bat 
the  mark  generally  given  was  “ good.” 

Cookery.  Cookery  was  taught  during  the  past  year  in  thirteen  schools. 

hut  it  is  expected  that  other  schools  will  follow  suit  during® 
current  school  year.  Most  of  the  schools  in  which  it  is  tang®  i 
are  under  Koman  Catholic  management.  The  late  lament® 
Most  Kev.  Dr.  Henry  strongly  advocated  the  teaching  a 
this  branch. 


In  small  schools  grouping  is  generally  practised , though  «*  ; 
for  arithmetic.  In  large  schools,  of  which  we  have  a con-  j 
siderable  number,  grouping  is  not  usually  desirable,  though  ® j 
organisation  of  some  large  schools  was  not  above  criticism-  J 


I have  seen  two  assistants  absolutely  idle  while  a third  Wj= 
teaching  drill;  and,  in  another  case,  the  principal  was  m®-. 
a listener  while  the  sinsine-  lesson  was  in  nrosress.  Inanotbd 


a listener  while  the  singing  lesson  was  in  progress.  In  anoffl  | 
large  school,  I found  a fifth-year  monitor  in  a class-room  ">  • | 
77  infants  under  her  charge,  for  reading. 

We  have  a very  large  number  of  monitors  in  the  circuit-  h , 
section  B alone  there  are  113.  J ridging  from  the  large  nuBK- 
of  candidates,  the  position  is  much  coveted  by  girls,  but  on  . 
a few  boys  seek  admission  to  the  service.  The  monitors  a c ; 
generally  interested  in  their  work,  and  their  training  IE- 
received  very  fair  attention.  They  have  benefited  considers" . 
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by  the  criticism  lessons,  though  such  lessons  are not ■ always  Mr-  ^ 
cunducted  on  the  best  lines.  Up  to  the  present,  vuy  lew  — 
pupil-teachers  have  been  appointed. 

‘ Algebra  has  been  taken  up  in  a considerable  number  o£ 
schools.  I myself  examined  19  schools  for  fees,  the  result 
bein'*  as  unsatisfactory  as  in  the  case  of  arithmetic.  1 found 
geometry  taught  in  seven  schools,  with  fair  success  in  general, 
the  results  ranging  from  very  bad  to  excellent. 

Only  a few  schools  presented  pm  pi  is  for  examination  in  Irish,  Irish, 
though  there  are  a few  others  in  which  it  has  received  some 
attention. 


The  last  session  opened  with  thirteen  evening  schools,  but  Ey“'"s 
two  of  these  soon  dropped  oft'.  A very  large  flourishing  school SL 1 " 
is  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Welkin  gton-place,  and  another  (the 
Belfast  Mercantile  College),  conducted  on  a smaller  scale,  but 
mi  similar  lines,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Mangan  to  have  proved  a 
great  success.  The  average  attendance  at  the  former  was  ooi. 

These  two  institutions  cater  generally  for  young  persons  who 
are  already  in  employment  in  the  city,  but  who  wish  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  some  special  subject  or  subjects,  such  as  short- 
hand, book-keeping,  French,  singing,  etc.  The  St.  Vincent  s 
Convent  evening  school  was  closed  during  the  past  session,  as 
building  operations  were  in  progress,  but  work  will  he  resumed 
this  year.  Mr.  Keith  states  that  the  evening  school  at  the 
Cripples’  Institution  was  conducted  with  improved  success. 

I have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  pupils  leave 
the  day  schools  in  Belfast  at  a very  early  age.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage,  of  course,  if  the  education  of  such  pupils 
could  be  continued  without  a break  through  the  medium  of  the 
evening  schools,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to 
attend.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  it  is  the  apathy  of  parents 
and  children  that  causes  so  many  of  the  latter  to  leave  schoo 
before  they  reach  the  sixth  or  even  fifth  standard.  It  'would 
be  vain,  therefore,  to  hope  that  those  children  would  evince 
well  a kfife  for  learning  as  to  make  them  forego  the  evening 
recreation  that  serves  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  worker, 
substantial  prizes  were  offered  for  attendance,  many  of  them 
i “right  be  induced  to  attend.  As  they  cannot  be  compelled  to 
j attend  evening  schools,  they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  remain 

f ™>ger  at  the  day  schools  ; and  this  can  be  done  only  by  raising 

I ‘lc  standard  of  proficiency  required  for  exemption  from  sclioo 
I attendance. 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant , 

F.  J.  Kelia', 


The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education. 


Senior  Inspector. 


k 2 
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Mr.  .1. 
O’Riordak. 


Aecoimnoda 

tion. 


Armagh, 

25 th  July,  191)$. 


Gentlemen  , 

In  accordance  witli  instructions,  I beg  to  furnish  a General 
l'eport  on  the  Armagh  Circuit  for  the  school  year  ended  30th 
June,  1908.  . 

The  circuit  embraces  the  greater  portions  of  the  Couate 
of  Armagh  and  Monaghan,  and  small  portions  of  some  of  tk 
neighbouring  counties.  It  includes,  as  its  leading  towns— 
Armagh,  Porta  down,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  Clones,  and  Castle- 
blayney.  The.  Armagh  section  has  been  in  charge  of  Hr. 
Worslev.  and  the  Monaghan  section  in  charge  of  Mr.  Morgat 
for  two  years  past.  My  own  special  portion  comprises  tin 
town  of  Armagh,  together  with  the  Lurgan  and  Monaghan 
Model  Schools,  but,  of  course,  I have  responsibility  for  tin 
work  of  the  circuit  generally.  As  I have  been  stationed  me 
lor  barely  a year,  I have  as  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  otlv 
a moderate  proportion  of  the  schools,  but  I have  received  at-  .■ 
tailed  statements  from  my  colleagues,  from  which  I propose  to  I 
quote  largely. 


On  the  question  of  accommodation  Mr.  Worsley  reports 
" The  section  o£  the  Armagh  Circuit  in  my  charge  consists  oi  lc 
schools.  The  area  of  the  section  was  re- constituted  in  1906,  m " •- 
year  I took  charge.  Since  that  date  two  schools — Clovenden  ^ 
Braekley — have  been  struck  off  the  roll  of  National  schools  as  unneefc 
sary.  Tliomas-street  Infant  National  School  has  been  struck  on,  ' 
the  school  amalgamated  with  Thomas-stroet  Mixed.  Grants  are  ora  £ 
to  bo  withdrawn  from  Maglion  National  School  from  30tli  June,  • 

as  the  school  is  not  required  in  the  locality.  Old  Clare  M.  ; 

are  ordered  to  be  amalgamated  under  Rule  186  from  the 
the  retirement  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  boys’  school,  the  IF* 
school  to  be  struck  off  the  roll  from  the  same  date.  Grants  are  “ 
tinued  on  trial  in  the  case  of  two  small  schools  to  30th  June,  l°u  , 1 - 
by  a Board’s  order  of  December,  1904,  it  was  directed  that  gr®11  ^ 
withdrawn  from  another  small  school  on  the  retirement  of  the  pre- 
teacher. , .. 

“In  the  ease  of  Wastelands  and  Hamilton’s  Bawn  schools,!  be  ^ 
that  one  central  school  would  supply  the  educational  needs 0 
locality.  The  section  is  amply  supplied  with  schools  sufficiently  r 
to  accommodate  the  school-going  population.  < ^ 

“ About  one-third  of  the  school-houses  may  be  described  as  very  c ^ 
nearly  one  hundred  schools  may  be  characterized  as  good,  an!t 
remainder  as  fair. 


“ In  about  one-third  of  the  schools  the  furniture  is  of  a-  very 
ton*  character,  in  about  thirty  schools  it  should  be  replaced  by  ^ 
of  a more  suitable  description,  while  in  the  remaining  schools 
generally  speaking,  good.  , 

“ A striking  feature  of  this  section  is  the  large  number  of  sct'  j^.. 
about  fifty — destitute  of  playgrounds,  while  in  the  case  of  over . \ 

■ other  schools  the  provision  for  space  for  recreation  is  inadequa  • b 
very  fine  cemented  playground  has  been  added  to  Milford 
School,  supplied  with  a ball-alley,  giant-stride,  parallel  bars,  se  * 
and  swings.” 


satisfac- 
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Mr.  Morgan  states  0V0W*. 

••  The  number  of  schools  in  this  section  is  180,  of  which  only  thirty-  — 

, ....  vested  schools.  During  the  past  two  years  only  four  hare 
been  amalgamated  with  others  under  managers  of  the  same  denomina- 
•v,n  and  m three  other  oases  separate  boys  and.  girls  schools,  undei 
the  ’same  roof,  have  been  amalgamated.  I consider  that  there  are  still 
cinht  nr  ten  unnecessary  schools  in  existence  here. 

“ The  majority  of  the  schools  are  old  and  defective  from  an  eduea- 
r.uinl  standpoint.  At  least  a dozen  are  situated  in  graveyards.  Maiiy  ot 
S r^thcut  playgrounds.  Ample  floor  space  » .provided  tatto* 
reilinss  must  in  several  cases  render  the  rooms  unhealthy  foi  teacheis 
Jill  moils  I frequently  notice  roofs  unprovided  with  ram-shoots. 
rtnlvPthirty-eight  o^the  schools  have  more  than  one  room,  though  in 
113‘there  is  more  than  one  teacher  employed. 

"In  most  schools  the.  desks  are  of  faulty  construction,  all  of  the  same 
height  from  the  floor,  and  consequently  unsuitable  foi  the 
pupils.  A sufficient  supply  of  blackboards  18 .genet™“l b Jo™ hv. 
well  as  the  maps  absolutely  necessary  for  teaohmg  geograpnj^ 

When  new  maps  are  required  the  expense  has  gene rally  to 
be  borne  by  the  teacher.  Turf  is  not  plentiful  m Co.  Monaghan,  lienc 
coal  is  in  general  use  for  heating  purposes.  A good  ™VVJs 
of  fuel  is  kept  as  a rule,  but  the  small  size  of  the  giates i ofte  d 
proper  heating  an  impossibility.  The  teachers  hm  * an(p 

ieetiug  from  the  pupils  a sufficient  sum  to  defray  h . r,  P ' ^ 
are  obliged  to  contribute  anything  from  one-eighth  to 
total  cost  from  their  own  incomes,  which,  in  this  district  of  small  schools, 
are  not  well  able  to  bear  such  unmerited  imposts.  . mndition 

"The  maintenance  of  primary  schoos  nr  good  "^oonffitaon 
must  be  a matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  . e.  jt 

is  a matter  foi*  regret  that  no  funds  arc  available  fo  P P , ' ts 
■lies  not  seem  unreasonable  that  the  cost  should  be  m ^ taught 

by  a local  rate  and  Government  grant.  rlo  the  child  w the 

to  use  his  reasoning'  powers,  and  who  receives  regu  sitv  fov 

advantages  of  proplr ‘sites  for  dwellinghouses  and  the  mb 
preserving  pure  air  and  ventilation  in  them,  it  n . , n in  a 

peculiar  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  spend  so  many  ceilin" 

building  planted  in  a corner  of  a graveyard  or  m a room  with  a cemng 
only  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  ,,  0r 

“Improvement  all  round  has  taken  place  during 
two  in  the  cleanliness  of  the  schoolrooms.  The  sunou  o. 

schools — playgrounds , hedges  and  shrubs-lmvc  not 
attention?  In  a few  schools  good  use  is  made  of  the  P * “ 

■if  flowers,  and  occasionally  of  vegetables;  iu  otheis  incur- 

that  they  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  cultivation  owi  g 
sious  of  goats,  fowl,  and  other  marauders.  , . , +Vi  .,iri;is  have 

■'Since  the  schools  are  nearly  all  in  country  distncte  the : pup^  nave 
sufficient  physical  exercise  in  walking  from  and  to  wa  ‘ • such 
little  is  attempted  in  the  shape  of  physical  culture 
schools  with  the  exception  of  marching  and  body  a riorch,  but 

I have  occasionally  noticed  a football  or  camans  m a . P njr{s 
there  is  little  evidence  of  organized  games.  Most  town  • ° 

are  provided  with  dumb-bells  or  Indian  clubs.  n 

" Except  in  town  schools  libraries  arc  uncommon. 

The  over  multiplication  of  schools  was  carried  to  great  e^  -h 
in  this  part  of  Ireland  in  the  past.  The  mam  cause  would 
ssem  to  have  been  a denominational  one,  not  only  , 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  also  between  the  vanous  ?e 
nominations  of  Protestants,  and,  in  the  towns,  tie  „„me 
was  carried  even  to  the  different  congregations  ot  me  sau 
denomination.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see,  from  the  state  n 
of  Messrs.  Worsley  and  Morgan,  that  an  abatement  is  be  „ 
effected  in  this  evil  of  unnecessary  schools. 
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Mr.  J. 
O’Rtordan. 


The 

Teachers. 


The  houses  and  premises  in  this  circuit  appear  to  be  of  si 
average  description  as  compared  with  other  parts  o£  the 
country.  Judged,  however,  by  the  standard  laid  down  in  the 
Commissioners'  ldeport  for  1906-7 , most  of  them  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  A class-room  is  not  usually  provided  for  eacs 
adult  teacher.  The  existing  class-rooms  do  not  usually  posses 
independent  entrances,  so  that  the  pupils  may  pass  in  and 
out  without  disturbing  any  other  portion  of  the  school.  Everj 
portion  of  the  rooms  is  not  fully  lighted,  the  light  being 
admitted  from  the  left  side  of  the  scholars.  Seating. accommo- 

dation, in  dual  desks,  graduated  according  to  size,  is  not  pro- 
vided for  the  pupils  in  attendance.  Sufficient  provision  ism! 
made  for  a copious  inlet  of  fresh  air,  also  for  the  outlet  of 
exhausted  air,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  room. 

The  want  of  playgrounds,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Worsley,. is  no! 
felt  as  a very  serious  drawback  in  country  places,  except  to# 
extent , that  the  out-offices  have  often  to  be  unsuitably  situated. 
Indeed,  the  latter  are  usually  so  indifferently  constructed  w 
attended  to  that  their  presence  is  a doubtful  good.  1 1» 
often  thought  that  an  earth  closet,  planned  on  a simple  prin- 
ciple for  very  frequent  emptying,  would  be  a great  improve 
ment  on  the  existing  arrangements.  One  would  imagine  tte 
in  these  days  of  anti-tuberculosis,  anti-dirt  campaigns,  tt 
sanitary  authorities  would  direct  their  attention  to  this  p* 
which  comes  directly  under  their  purview.  A little  pwlw 
action  of  the  kind  would  be  much  more  valuable  tihan 
copious  flow  of  rhetorical  lecturing.  . 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  increased  attentions 
being  paid  to  the  tastefulness  of  school  and  premises,  andt 
the  growing  of  flowers  and  plants,  but  much  further  exert*®- 
arc  required  in  this  direction.  . , 

As  regards  the  entire  problem  of  furniture,  equip!*®- 
houses,  etc. , it  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  the  main  I®” 
tion  is  one  of  money,  and  the  money  difficulty  is  the  oft 
almost  invariably  raised  by  the  manager  whenever  any  q®v 
tion  of  improvement  is  mooted. 

Mr.  Worsley  expresses  his  opinion  regarding  the  teachers 
follows  : — | 

' ' The  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  well  fitted  for  the  disci- 
of  their  important  office,  the  remainder  exhibiting  fair  caP  , 
their  work.  X have  no  doubts  that  the  beneficial  results  a it! 
in  the  Training  colleges  axe  being  daily  more  felt  in  enna  o []-" 
general  aptitude  of  the  teachers,  but  I am  strongly  of  °P  p[;.. 
their  teaching  capacity  would  be  considerably  improved  by 
vision  for  a short  course  of  study  in  a recognised  secondary  sc 
completing  their  probation,  while  a six  months’  course  °f . , , j- 

lectures  at  the  end  of  their  training  in  the  training  msti  v 
the  science  of  education,  embracing  such  subjects  as  pyscnol 
gogy,  sanitary  science,  etc.,  would  create  a more  intellectua  e 
us  well  as  strengten  their  enthusiasm  in  their  work.  Xu  jp  , 
these  opportunities  and  sources  of  inspiration,  when  conjome  p.; 
comparative  isolation,  in  many  cases,  of  rural  life,  creates,  ^ 
often  an  intellectual  ennui , which  discloses  itself  in  a ia<jveve  tt5 
for  reading  and  literary  pursuits  outside  school  hours.  X 
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■ „ flennitp  the  countervailing  influences  under  which  their  Hr.  J. 

e4i«l  on^eonscientious  and  industrious,  while  their  nioral  and  O'RioHna*. 
dheiplinarv  influence  is  reflected  in  the  good,  moral  tone  which  prevails 
;imOT,T  the' children  in  the  schools.” 


Mr.  Morgan  writes  : — 

••  \lthou»h  their  duties  are  performed  under  unfavourable  eircum- 
.triiees — tire  attendance  in  the  rural  districts  is  worse  m Co.  Monaghan 
tlrm  ill  any  other  county  in  Ivelnnd  except  Galway  and  Leitrim,  and 
file  slS?  are  so  small  that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  teachera  arc 
liualifted  for  more  than  second  grade,  salaries— the  majority  of  the 
teaching  staff  are  zealous  and  well  qualified  for  their  PO^»»- 
per  cent,  of  the  schools  are  classed  as  excellent  or  very  good,  forty-four 
per  cent,  as  good,  twenty-five  per  cent,  ns  fair,  and  eleven  pel • 06nt: 
is  middling  or  bad.  The  teachers  who  show  want  of  competen  3 *■ 
present  have  in  almost  every  ease,  showed  inability  to  deserve  good 
reports  under  the  results  system.  Inability  to  discard  mettiods  i n- 
hesitatingly  followed  for  over  twenty  years  is  mainly  .iesP°“““ ‘ 
lack  of  success.  Only  three  of  the  teachers  whoso  work  is  'nisatisfactoi  j 
have  been  appointed  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  Itcc 
done  each  month  are  regularly  written.  I am  plensec  . 0 r. 1 . ‘ 

evidence  of  preparation  for  work  is  increasing  m the  form  ,K 

the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  am  S e>  P ' 

“ At  my  visits  I am  consulted  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
work,  promotion  of  pupils,  etc.,  and  it  is  a pleasing  ciang  ’ 

oneself  regarded  as  an  interested  adviser  rather  than  as  a p 

'"••Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Gaelic  League  many  teachers  have  been 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Irish  language  for  the  past  few  y 
have  no  knowledge  of  a tendency  for  study  in  other  directions. 


All  circumstances,  salary,  education,  training,  environmei  , 
etc.,  considered,  the  teachers  are,  1 daresay,  performing  e. 
dories  as  satisfactorily  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  rea- 
sonally,  I should  like  to  see  the  rate  of  payment  decidedly 
increased,  especially  as  regards  initial  salary  and  mcremen  s. 
Amongst  teachers,  as  amongst  every  other  class,  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  best  style  of  person  will  be  attracted,  or  t, tie 
highest  quality  of  work  achieved,  unless  the  pay  is  made  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  duties  performed. 

At  mv  visits  to  schools,  during  the  year,  I have  found  ■ 
teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  carrying  on  the  work  or. 
the  day  in  accordance  with  their  time  tables.  I have  too  o e . 
however,  been  disappointed  with  the  lack  of  evidence  as  _ 
preparation  for  the  daily  duties.  Brief  teaching  notes  on  eaen 
subject  of  the  programme  should  not  be  too  much  to  oxpe 
from  every  teacher  who  wished  to  show  that  his  interes  in  1. 
work  did  not  cease  when  the  school  closed  at  3 p.m. 
expect,  too,  a closer  study  of  good  handbooks  on  Method, 

Official  Programme,  and  of  the  Notes  for  Teachers. 


On  the  topic  of  attendance  Mr.  Worsley  says  : 

The  children  come  to  school  at  a fairly  early  age.  but  a 
number  leave  school  before  their  education  can  in  any  , jn 

be  completed.  The  usual  causes  affecting  regularity  of  attendance 
rural  districts  operate  in  this  section.” 


Attendance. 
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Mr.  J. 
O’Riordan. 

Attendance— 

continued. 


Proficiency, 


Mr.  Morgan’s  views  are  : — 

“ The  character  of  the  attendance  in  this  section  practically  co- 
terminous with  'Co.  Monaghan  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  children  attend  schools  in  rural  districts,  and  the  percents 
of  attendance  at  these  schools  to  the  number  on  rolls  is  only  fifty-eight. 
This  irregularity  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  demand  for  child  labor 
The  country  is  divided  into  tillage  farms  of  insufficient  size  to  alio, 
of  hired  labour  being  employed,  so  that  the  parents  require  the  assist 
ance  of  any  children  old  enough  to  help  in  tillage  operations. 

“ The  only  home  industry,  lace-making,  is  responsible  for  the  absorb 
from  school  of  many  of  the  girls. 

“As  a rule  attendance  begins  in  town  schools  at  three  or  four  yeas 
of  age,  and  a fair  number  remain  until  they  reach  fifth  or  sixth  stan- 
dard. In  country  schools  the  usual  age  for  entering  school  is  five  years, 
and  very  few  remain  after  they  have  reached  fourth  standard  or  until  | 
they  are  thirteen  years  of  age. 

“The  general  appearance  of  the  children  affords  evidence  of  goo!  > 
health.  Cases  of  defective  eyesight  rarely  occur.” 

On  referring  to  the  Commissioners’  Report  for  1906-7, 1 6a 
that  the  percentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  to  the 
average  number  on  rolls  in  Armagh  and  Monaghan  for  tfc  ; 
. year  1906  was  as  follows  : — 


Urban  Areas  of  Co.  Armagh  ....  TOT 
Rural  „ „ ,,....  659 

Urban  „ ,,  Monaghan  . . • 701 

Rural  ,,  „ ,,  , . . • 581 


This  discloses  a state  of  affairs  far  from  satisfactory,  esWfi- 
ally  as  regards  the  rural  areas  of  the  County  Monaghan.  Tk 
strengthening  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Education.*  | 
and  the  tightening-up  of  the  machinery  for  its  working  w#»  s 
seem  to  be  an  urgent  necessity.  I 

Half-time  work  at  factories  and  whole  or  almost  whole  ti®  | 
work  at  lace-making  or  farming  operations  would  seem  to  inter-  f 
fere  considerably  with  the  due  attendance  of  the  children  a- 
school.  It  is  very  hard  on  these  unfortunate  creatures  tW 
their  future  prospects  in  life  should  be  hazarded  for  so  pn®J 
a gain  as  their  work  at  such  a tender  age  can  produce. 

Mr.  Worsley  deals  thus  with  the  proficiency  of  the  se'eB- 
subjects  : — 

“ I do  not  think  that  infants  always  receive  equal  attention 
other  classes  in  the  school,  though  the  appointment  of  a cons1  Re- 
number of  junior  assistant-mistresses  has,  by  setting  free  the  e 5 
of  the  principal  teachers,  led  to  increased  attention.  , ^ 

“ Reading  is  characterized  by  monotony,  a quality  which  can  0 
ascribed1  to  the  defective  training  of  the  teachers  in  this  unP° 
branch.  Even  when  they  read  for  the  imitation  of  the  pupil-, 
appear  to  make  little  effort  to  get  the  pupils  to  imitate  then1. 
in  many  cases  their  own  reading  supplies  at  best  only  a y111',.  y 
for  imitation.  X have  pretty  often  to  call  the  teacher’s  'atom 
the  habit  of  confining  the  interrogation  on  the  context  of  ^ 
read  to  questions  on  the  meanings  of  isolated  words  and  phrases  ^ 
exclusion  of  questions  on  the  sequence  of  the  narrative,  descrip  > 
other  matter  contained  in  the  lessons. 
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Writing  is,  on  the  whole>  cal'e£ully  attended  to' . . . 

• Lfy'ane^al  ItatetoL 

workf  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a considerable  amount  of  careful  atten- 
tionto  this  branch. 

Celling  is  satisfactory. 

I1101'9  aTuWnthatbfteS  the  S 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  stu  ly  bu;iding  up  of  sentences,  told 

apprehension  gained  of  the  stiu  i There  is  greater 

beneficially  on  the  art  of  in  the 

i ardmal  difficulty  wit-n  ciinaien  In  too  many  cases,  how- 

a scheme  or  ground-plan  of  the  subject  set.  ui 


Mr.  J. 
O’Riordan. 


a scheme  or  ground-plan  of  the  so.].  • ; . tkat  the  compositions 

r-,  this  expedient  is  overdone^  witt ^ the  rjult  that  th  ^here  is 


SLsSiptions  of  the  teachers'  own  languaje.  £ 

txasau?  sa^«Sss-s«w» 

«;S°n  composition  shows  improve. 

"'“There  is  a good  deal  of  careful  work  done  in  the  branch  of  needle- 

•‘Singing  is  generally  accurate  and  cll“^r“^6bJ0<S*a^n|*!I 
sweetness  and  freedom  from  noisy  v°cl£®™,“  wbieh  p have  noticed  in 
might-  observe,  is  not  so  pure  and  soft  as  t ^ ,e  metallic 

the  West  of  Ireland,  probably  owing  to  the .“idor  ai 
character  of  the  accent  and  enunciation  of  Noithein  speec  , 1 
also,  I think,  to  a less  highly  developed  musical  taste. 

“ Drawing  is  of  very  variable  character  in  this  district. 

“ Drill  is  largely  confined  to  mere  arm  hutes  to  vigor 

accompaniment.  I do  not  think  that  the  latte  Dumb-bells 

or  energy  of  movement,  but,  in  many  cases,  the 
e.nd  staves  are  made  little  use  of.  , 

Object  lessons  are  often  not  much  more  tlmn  in  oimaj  ^ ^mprove 
The  teachers  in  many  cases  appear  torn  alee  very  i wmetA.  is  made 
themselves  in  the  art  of  teaching  tins  branch.  L _ app  t^e 

to  the  children’s  powers  of  observation,  and'  in  J fl.  even 

amount  or  range  of  observation  called,  into  play  is  observation, 

worthless  diameter.  Experiment,  as  dastmgiushecl  fiom  ob.eiv 
is  little  resorted  to.” 


Mr.  Morgan  reports  : — ,,  ^ is 

“As  the  number  of  infants  and  first  standard  pupils  on  matter 

about  forty-five  pev  cent,  of  the  total  number  therr  distant  mis- 

'•{  the  highest  importance.  The  appointment  ot  ] o-i'ear,  service. 

*“  Sided  the  organizer’s 


tresses— there  are  fifty-five  employed  Here— nab  P £ , , orgaI1izer’s 
Many  of  these,  and  specially  those  who  have  atte  Conversation 

classes,  show  skill  in  dealing  with  very  young  cni  c • , npotted  to 
lessons  are  regularly  given,  and  much  of  the  time^ ef;pk  laving, 


lessons  are  regularly  given,  and  much  of  tfte  ttm  _ stick  laying, 
arithmetic,  spelling,  etc.,  is  now  given  to  object  -•  » opinion, 

play,  and  kindergarten  exercises.  The  school  day  t^igy©  they 

much  too  long  for  children  under  eight  years  ot : g • , { aS  they 

would  derive  as  much  benefit  from  three  hours  &p« • , ri  ff0  kome  at 

do  from  five.  In  the  town  schools  infants  are  a.  -Tji  ~in  country 
two  o’clock,  but  this  arrangement  is  _ generally  imp  • 
scilP^Js  owing  to  the  distance  the  pupils  have  to  V®-  . ’ 0|  r0-fce  work 

The  advent  of  common  sense  methods  to  the  e.  . .g  ^0ffll 

has  improved  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pnp  • a .■  aT1d  in 
by  the  evident  exercise  of  thought  before  answer*  D > 
the  selection  of  proper  language  in  framing  the  answ 
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"Nearly  half  a century  ago  the  greatest  English  philosopher.' 
j KioRDAy.  modern  times  wrote  : — 

Proficiency—  “ We  infer  that  as  vigorous  health  and  its  accompanying  IB 

continued.  spirits  are  larger  elements  of  happiness  than  any  other  things  wk 

ever,  the  teaching  how  to  maintain  them  is  a teaching  that  yi# 
in  moment  to  no  other  whatever.” 


“The  truth  of  this  opinion  is  now  acknowledged,  and  for  nearly k: 
years  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  laws  of  health  to  the  pupil-: 
all  National  schools.  Manuals  on  hygiene  have  been  procured  by  tc- 
teachers,  but  the  language  of  these  books  renders  them  unsuitable  k 
use  at  a reading  lesson  except  to  the  pupils  of  sixth  standard,  yet  tk 
are  frequently  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  in  fourth  and  fifth  stan- 
dards by  teachers  too  indolent  to  prepare  notes  of  lessons  on  the  subjec. 

“At  my  visits  I generally  find!  that  the  pupils  can  explain  the  nee* 
sity  for  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  supply  of  pure  air  at! 
water,  and  the  advantages  of  thrift  *and  temperance. 

“ There  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  distinctness  in  reading.:, 
defect  which  is  more  noticeable  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southra 
portion  of  the  county.  There  is  not  sufficient  teaching,  as  a rule,  dark: 
a reading  lesson.  Improper  grouping  of  words  and  defective  pronuncia- 
tion are  iallowed  to  pass  without  correction.  Still  it  is  very  satisfac- 
tory that  the  pupils  can  nearly  always  give  an  intelligent  account  d 
what  they  read  even  when  the  lesson  is  quite  new  to  them.  Tb 
universal  use  of  story  readers  has  mainly  contributed  to  this  result. 
An  adequate  amount  of  written  work  is  done  in  the  shape  of  exercises 
in  composition,  including  letter- writing,  weather  observations,  resumes 
of  stories  read  aloud,  and  of  lessons  on  health  and  habits.  Tbt* 
exercises  are  usually  well  written  and  carefully  corrected.  I am  oft& 
surprised  at  the  excellence  of  composition  even  in  fourth  standard. 
Penmanship  in  the  lower  standards  is  good.  The  general  adoption  o: 
paper  for  written  work  has  produced  greater  neatness  and  regularity 
in  writing.  A good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  arithmetic,  and  in 
the  junior  standards  intelligent  teaching  is  the  rule.  There  is  too  mu*: 
examining  and  too  little  teaching  in  the  higher  standards.  The  great*? 
paid  of  the  pupils’  time  is  taken  up  in  working  test  question?. 
Teachers  mark  the  answer  as  right  or  wrong,  but  do  not  take  sufficient 
trouble  to  get  the  pupils  to  ascertain  for  themselves  the  reasons  for  their 
errors  when  caused  by  failure  to  grasp  correct-  principles. 

“ In  geography  more,  than  in  any  other  subject  there  is  aij  absence 
of  intelligent  work.  The  excellent  hints  given  in  the  “ Notes  H 
Teachers”  are  frequently  neglected',  and  the  teaching  of  the  subject c®- 
sists  in  assigning  to  the  pupils  portions  of  text-books  (most  of  which 
fire  overburdened  with  names  and  figures)  to  b©  learned  by  heart  i5 
home,  lessons,  and  then  during  the  time  allotted  to  geography  ou 
time  table  having  the  places  referred  to  in  the  text-book  pointed  out- « 
the  map.  In  schools  where  good  work  is  don©  object  lessons  are  gw* 
to  the  junior  pupils,  and  information  is  obtained  principally  ft®1 
the  teacher  instead  of  from  text-books  in  the.  higher  stand&i*- 
Analysis  of  simple  sentences  is  taught  with  fair  success,  font  n»  y* 
higher  standards  time  is  spent  at  written  exercises  in  parsing  wluc 
might  with  more  advantage  be  devoted  to  the  correction  of  faulty  ?*n 
fences  and  giving  reasons  for  correcting  them.  , 

“ Singing  is  taught  in  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of 
schools,  and  shows  gradual  improvement.  . . 

“From  their  earliest  days  at  school  children  now  spend  some  time a« 
drawing. . During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  their  efforts  have  w® 
mostly  directed  to  line  drawing  from  copies  or  dictation,  and  m,  ( 
standards  to  design  work,  scale  and  geometrical  draTO 
Sufficient  scope  has  not  been  allowed  for  the  natural  desire  of  y0?11- 
children  to  represent  actual  objects,  nor  to  their  delight  in  cokurjiV 
I have  recommended  that  the  compositions  on  object  lessons  should 
illustrated  by  copies  of  the  object  coloured  if  possible. 


' 
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«rms  where  simple  names  wold  this  number  will 

“h leased  regularity  on  the  weekly  cookery  day. 

The  views  above  expressed  by  Messrs.  Worsley  and  Morgan 
a dree  in  the  main  with  my  own,  and  leave  me  little  to  add. 

°The  infants  are  undoubtedly  receiving  more  attention  than 
formerly.  It  used  to  be  quite  common  to  tad  them  left  m 
‘mall  drafts  in  charge  of  some  senior  pupils,  whose  sole  ami 
^•emetl  to  be  to  keep  them  quiet.  They  were  taught  reading  m 
a dull,  mechanical  manner  from  the  Tablets,  thmr  wntmg  a 
drawing  often  consisted  of  scribbling  on  slates  with  short  bite 
of  pencils,  their  arithmetic  was  a weary  monotony  of  countag 
and  tables,  there  was  little  enlivenment  m the  ^ay  of  storie. , 
kindergarten,  object  lessons,  etc.  In  fact,  they  were  looked 
upon  as  necessary  nuisances,  who  had  to  be  coac  e P 1 _ 
certain  Results  examination  tests.  1 cannot  assert  t . _* 

evils  have  disappeared,  but  they  are  becoming  de  a J ... 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  get  the  little  ones  to  sp  - '. 
and  distinctly,  story  telling  is  being  practised,  the  blank-boar 
is  requisitioned  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writinB,  ,. 

tag,  paper  has  been  introduced  instead  of  slates,  ■ , 

gets  taught  in  a concrete  fashion,  singing,  dull,  h 

lessons  have  been  introduced  to  enliven  the  monotony 
life.  Much  still  remains  to  be  clone  on  these  lines, 
corner  is,  I think,  being  gradually  turned. 

The  teaching  of  reading  is  improving,  but  mne  1 ' 

still  to  be  looked  for,  especially  in  the  direction  of  6 , ® , • 

children  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  teacher.  The  m 
of  the  Extra  Readers  is  a decided  improvement  m bl0^de“^ 
the  range  of  thought.  The  expense  of  the  vanous  Readers 
has  been  often  urged  as  a serious  difficulty  by  teac  • 
style  of  answering,  only  too  often  in  single  woi  s,  _ , , 

special  attention.  The  facility  for  grouping  various  standaid 
into  one  class  for  this  subject  is  a great  boon,  bu  , s r. 
say,  I still  find  it  sometimes  not  availed  of. 

Writing  does  not  yet  receive  sufficient  teaching.  ' 

black-board  work  and  better  attention  to  posture  is  n®®  ' . 

have  been  endeavouring  to  get  slates  supplanted  by  I I 
this  subject  as  well  as  for  arithmetic.  . . „ni 

An  effort  is  largely  made  to  teach  arithmetic  on  more 
lines.  Mental  arithmetic,  tables,  and  explanation  of  processes 

require  further  attention.  . , , T n 

Composition  is  being  more  systematically  taught.  . 

have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  admirable  suggestions  on  th 
branch  given  in  the  “Notes  for  Teachers.’  Many  teach  ,. 
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Proficiency — 
continued. 


Organization 


now  jot  down  beforehand  the  headings  for  the  subject,  ad 
much  of  the  time  formerly  given  to  dictation  and  transcript, 
is  devoted  to  this  far  more  useful  branch. 

The  analysis  of  sentences  is  receiving  commendable  attet 
tiou,  but  I should  like  to  see  more  care  bestowed  on  the  teach- 
ing of  correct  speech. 

An  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  the  better  class  teachers  to 
make  geography  more  interesting,  but  not  with  a great  deal  o' 
success  up  to  the  present.  I should  like  to  see  local  geograph; 
taken  up  to  a far  greater  extent  in  the  early  stages. 

Object  lessons  are  improving,  -and  elementary  science  is 
making  reasonable  advance  in  the  larger  schools. 

Singing  and  drawing  are  making  fair  progress. 

As  regards  needlework,  class  teaching  by  means  of  demon- 
stration lessons  is  not  sufficiently  practised,  and  many  mis- 
tresses are  in  the  habit  of  doing  too  much  of  the  preparation « 
work,  etc.,  for  children,  instead  of  training  them  to  do  it  for 
themselves. 

The  subject  of  health  and  habits  is  still  in  its  infancy.  A 
number  of  teachers  took  the  easy  road  of  turning  it  into  s 
reading  lesson,  but  they  are  now  endeavouring  to  teach  it  •; 
from  prepared  notes,  partly  in  the  manner  of  an  object  lesson 
and  partly  in  a didactic  fashion. 

Cookery  has,  I am  happy  to  report,  been  taken  up  as 
number  of  the  larger  schools,  especially  in  the  towns,  within 
the  past  year.  The  holding  of  organisers’  classes  for  teachers 
lias  given  a considerable  stimulus  to  this  subject,  which** 
of  most  practical  importance  to  our  girls.  I have,  at  every 
opportunity,  been  urging  the  local  parties  to  introduce  cookery. 
The  main  objection  raised  is  the  initial  expense,  the  manage 
stating  that  they  have  no  funds,  and  the  prospective  fee  of  5-<- 
per  head  not  proving  sufficient  inducement  in  many  cases 
Another  difficulty  often  raised  is  that  the  nature  of  the  subject 
is  such  that  it  cannot  be  properly  carried  on  at  the  same  to 
ns  other  subjects  where  there  is  only  one  room:  but  “Wbw 
there’s  a will  there’s  always  a way,”  and,  by  teaching  to 
branch  from  2 to  3.30  on  one  day  of  the  week,  allowing  the 
infants  home  at  2,  and  all  non-cooks  at  2.30,  no  serious  dis- 
location of  school  work  need  arise.  I hope  to  see  a considew* 
advance  during  the  coming  year. 

With  reference  to  organisation,  Mr.  Worsley  remarks 

“ Grouping  is  a good  deal  carried  out,  though  not  perhaps  so  ™"£l1 
m the  ease  of  the  literary  reader  as  would  be  desirable.” 

Mr.  Morgan  says 

“ The  difficulties  alleged  to  exist  with  regard  to  grouping  of  sU5 
dards  have  now  ceased!  to  exist.  Two-teacher  schools  are  in  a S'™ 
majority-  in  this  section,  and  for  singing,  drawing,  drill,  'S1'310!!*;/, 
geography,  and  object  lessons  the  pupils  nre  arranged  ill  tw°  or  t“ 
groups.  In  reading,  writing,  and  composition  the  third  an“  dug 
standards  form  two  groups,  while  the  juniors  again  are  divided;"1 
two  groups.  In  arithmetic  grouping  is  only  partially  carried  out. 


1 
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I*  { 
is-  | 

* 1 


,om  m-orminff  for  instruction  in  various  subjects  in  ^^;BDAN, 
Ibe  system  ot  » 1 happily,  been  introduced  m most  — 

the  smaller  schools  has  > II  efficiency  of  the  work. 

-^o^eevfntr— r Beaders  in 

Sometimes,  indeed,  I still  a 1 tliat  this  flaw  will  dis- 
use in  the  different  standaids,  bi  P cf  arranging 

;lppear  during  he  stilf  lingers  on  in  a 

pupils  m small  drafts  aiouna  formerly  is  bestowed  on 

fc'v  isolated  cases.  _ More  ea e tl  ^ ^ two  points  which 

the  proper  spacing  in  the  desks.  eloselv  in  the  con-  . 

1 should  wish  to  see  borne  in  ® . the  deakB  should  he  fully 

struction  of  time  tables.  One  ciphering  as  well  as  writing 
availed  of  for  written  work,  so  that  ciphenng  as  ^ ^ pos_ 
may  be  executed  while  the  pupils ii  a b;  made  towards 

sibie ; another,  that  a better  lesions  at  once  in  the 

avoiding  the  ocecurrence  of  . be  always  accom- 

same  room.  Not  that  these  1 „pproximate  to  them 

plished,  but  it  should  not  be  difecult  to  appr oxnna 
Luch  more  closely  than  is  usually  the  ease  at  presen 

In  connection  with  monitors,  Mr.  Worsley  notes  ^ 

‘•I  believe  the  teachers  conscientiously  chsch^at 8^^  attJended  to. 

instruction  of  the  monitors.  I^*10*™*  f lessons  five  evidence  of  regular 
The  monitors’  exercise  hooks  and  notes  of  lessons  g ve 

work.” 

Hr.  Morgan  adds  : — , , , . . ,nj  there 

‘ The  number  of  monitors  employed ■ “ carefully  attended  to. 

are  only  two  pupil  teachers  And  their  institution  has  proved 

Criticism  lessons  are  regularly  glTC“>  , th  monitors.” 
of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  m ,, 

My  opinion  as  to  the  training  of  ^cllTiues.  The 
coincides  with  the  views  expressed  y ^ r to  be  carefully 
regulations  regarding  criticism  lessoi  ® ,U  been  effected  in 
observed,  and  much  improvement  has  subs6„uent  life  of 
the  practical  training  of  monitors  io  , ciass  in  porta- 

teaehing.  There  exists  a fairly  laige  valdous  subjects  of 
down  for  the  preparation  of  monitors  i if  this  system 

their  programme.  It  -ould  be  art  adj^ta^^  q£  ^ 
were  more  widely  adopted.  1 nnd  dea;aedly  in  excess  of 
cants  for  the  position  m this  circuit  is  n0mmissioners  to 
the  number  which  I am  authorised  by  are  qualified  for 

recommend,  even  some  of  the  Candida  list  this 

the  three  years'  course  having  to  be  oi 
year. 

As  to  extra  subjects,  Mr.  Worsley  mentions  . was  pte-  subjects. 

“Mathematics  is  taught  in  a hi1'  “Jfimlslmiig  the  school  year 
pared  for  presentation  for  fees  in  eight  schools 
tnded  30th.  June:  1908.” 

Mr.  Morgan’s  remarks  are  what  5U00ess  I am  not 

“ Irish  is  taught  in  thirty-one  school  , . 

qualified  to  pronounce.  T i.llvG  examined  in  algebra  i- 

“ The  proficiency  in  such  schools  as  J- 
good,  but  in  geometry  not  satisfactory. 
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I have  found  algebra,  geometry,  and  mensuration  tau* 
with  a view  to  the  payment  of  fees  to  a considerable  number. • 
boys  in  the  town  schools  and  in  a few  of  the  larger  com® 
schools.  A great  deal  of  progress  has  not  yet  been  made  i: 
these  branches,  but  as  this  is  only  the  first  year  of  the  renet 
of  payment  of  fees , I do  not  despair  of  their  being  made 
success  in  the  early  future. 

Eegarding  evening  schools,  Mr.  Worsley  says  : — 

“ Only  three  evening  schools  were  in  operation  in  this  section,  h. 
others  were  opened  bat  had  to  close  owing  to  inadequate  attendant;." 

Mr.  Mor  gan’s  noting  is  : — 

“ The  number  of  evening  schools  in  operation  last  winter  was  tliiita 
Irish  was  taught  in  seven  of  these.  History,  booh -keeping,  and- hub 
and  habits  are  also  taken  up.  The  attendance  at  most  of  the  schob 
has  not  been  regular,  but  the  pupils  have  undoubtedly  benefited  through 
the  opportunities  afforded1  for  improvement  in  reading,  letter-writing, 
and  arithmetic.” 

As  I have  no  responsibility  in  connection  with  event; 
schools,  I have  nothing  to  add  to  the  above  comments. 


I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


J.  O’Riordan, 

Senior  Inspedoi- 

The  Secretaries, 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Dublin. 
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Killamey, 


August,  1908. 


In  accordance  with  your  pstacfaons , I beg  to ^ subm 
the  following  report  on  the 

National  schools  during  the  year  ended  30th  June  19Ub. 

My  whole  time  was  devoted  to  Irish  dunnn  y 
nine'raoBths  of  the  year.  . , 

The  duties  discharged  by  me  were  varied,  and 
inspection  of  Irish  classes,  preparation  of  examination  pape  , 
marking  of  teachers'  exercises,  oral  examinations  of  teachers, 
reporting  on  alternative  programmes,  etc.,  etc. 

Some  remarkable  new  features,  favourable  to  the 
of  iust ruction  in  Irish,  have  to  be  recorded  an  y , 
port.  Amongst  these,  the  increase  in  tees  as  compared 
the  year  1906-7,  the  general  recognition  by ,,tbe as 
training  and  certificating  of  teachers  by  wha  a 
the  “Irish  Colleges,"  the  increase  m the  number  o^chools 
taking  up  the  bilingual  programme,  and  the  appomfanen 
organisers  of  Irish  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important. 

Sufficient  time  has  no.t  yet  elapsed  to  enable  on  ' . I 

by  reference  to  experience  the  ■stimulus  which  . 

foregoing  events  is  likely  to  give  to  the  study  o ■ ' , , 

combined  influence  must,  however,  have  a hig  y . v 
elect.  The  appointment  of  organisers  who  ai-e  g ± 

scholars,  young,  and  zealously  devoted  to  their  duties , cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  Irish  instruction  i 8 ' 

The  advantages  of  a course  of  special  training  l somo 
ah'eady  discernible  in  the  mode  of  instruction  adop  y > 
teachers  who  have  attended  these  courses. 

In  the  district  where  the  bilingual  programm  _ 
longest  in  operation,  and  where  the  results  of  e P_  , , 
regard  to  its  working  may,  to  some  extent,  be  PP  ‘ .’ 

the  general  opinion  regarding  its  usefulness  and  s J 

one  of  approval.  , +_  „„_ii 

And  as  regards  the  increase  in  fees,  one  has  on  y 
tlie  disastrous  effects  the  partial  withdrawal  of  fees  1 , 

instruction  given  in  1906-7  to  judge  of  the  advantages  like  y 

to  result  from  their  practical  restoration.  

Trom  the  returns  to  hand.  Irish  was  during  the  yea  ' , . n 
in  2,831  National  schools.  Irish  was  also  one  of  the  subjects 
of  instruction  in  233  Evening  schools  during  the  same  p • 
The  following  table  shows  by  counties  and  provinces 
tribution  throughout  the  country  of  instruction  m ms  • 
figures  in  columns  3,  4,  5,  and  6 are  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1908. 
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D.  Lkhane. 


Table  showing  by  Counties  and  Provinces  the  number  >: 
Schools  in  which  Irish  was  taught  during  the  year  19014 


. 

Province  ancl  County.  j 

dumber 

of 

Schools 
n opera- 
tion in  , 
County  j 

Number 

Number 

qJmnls  in  which 

uwhSh 

Number ! 
of 

Schools 
n which 
Irish  is 
taught. 

dumber  ages. 

of  : Schac. 
Schools  in-wk.: 
u which  Irhh  . 
Irish  is  ter 
taught,  to  Tin, 

1 

i 

on  1 

list  Dee.,  I 
1907.  ! 

taught.  . 

gramme 

is 

taught. 

extra, 
and  fees 
claimed. 

but  no  . >'uev 
fees  o! 

claimed.  Scfct- 

(1) 

(2)  1 

(3)  i 

(4) 

(5) 

(G) 

iTi  • 

Ulster  : — 

| 

j 

Antrim,  ... 

697 

39 

— 

27  ; 

12  : 

S’?  : 

Armagh,  ... 

266  i 

44 

— 1 

34  | 

10  ! 

165 

Cavan, 

274 

25  ; 

— | 

19 

6 

9u  ■ 

Donegal,  ... 

435 

197 

55  j 

83 

59 

45-3  . 
10- 

Down, 

508 

51 

— i 

31 

20  i 

Fermanagh, 

179 

26 

— 1 

15 

11  . 

143 

Derry, 

291  ' 

27 

— 

15 

12 

5-3 

Sib’ 

Monaghan, 

ISO 

55 

— 

40  ' 

15  ' 

Tyrone, 

361 

66 

— ! 

45 

21  ! 

153 

Total, 

3,191 

530 

55 

309 

106  | 

16* 

j 

Munster  : — 

• 

Clare, 

260 

152 

1 

130 

21 

Cork, 

726 

369 

6 

293 

70 

SB’S 

504 

Kerrv, 

363 

183 

20 

147 

10  s 

Limerick, ... 

261 

136 



120 

16  : 

374 

Tipperary, 

321 

120 

— 

89 

31  : 

Waterford, 

140 

55 

2 

39 

14  : 

Total, 

2,071 

1,015 

29 

SIS 

16S 

49' 

Leinster 

Carlow, 

82 

34 

- 

34 

— 

41* 

Dublin,  ... 

333 

94 

69 

25 

m 

0 

257 

0 

■m 

13- 

m 

26'? 

Kildare,  ... 
Kilkenny, 
King’s, 
Longford,... 

105 

19 



17 

177 

56 



36 

20 

122 

35 

— 

21 

14 

108 

19 



14 

5 • 

Louth, 

114 

38 

35 

3 

Meath, 

161 

21 

16 

5 

Queen’s,  ... 

118 

38 

| 29 

9 

Westmeath, 

i 142 

38 



1 27 

11 

Wexford,  ... 

j 69 

i 

| 54 

15 

IN 

Wicklow,  ... 

| 132 

23 

j — 

20 

3 

Total, 

I'  1,772 

484 

j _ 

372 

112 

in 

Connaught : — 

• 

72*7 

Galway,  ... 

417 

1 303 

i 18 

248 

37 

Leitrim,  ... 

202 

9 

8 

68-2 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

421 

287 

i s 

219 

36* 

249 

i 92 

92 

—* 

51* 

53*3 

, Sligo, 

215 

! in 

— 

; 87 

Total, 

1,504 

i 802 

! 26 

654 

12-2 

— 

— " 
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T|,„  foreooing  table  shows  that  Irish  is  taught  in  nearly  Mr. 

...  -sixth  of  the  Ulster  schools,  in  upwards  of  one-fourth  0f  D- Le^ne' 

•I  ' Leinster  schools,  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  Munster  schools, 

■uid  in  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  Connaught  schools. 

Donegal  leads  the  Ulster  counties  in  the  number  of  schools 
in  which  instinct  ion  is  given  in  Irish,  and  it  leads  every 
* tv  in  Ireland  in  the  number  of  its  bilingual  schools. 
l°nf  the  Munster  counties  Waterford,  taking  into  account 
that  Irish  is  spoken  and  understood  throughout  a large  por- 
tion of  it,  occupies,  relatively,  the  worst  place. 

Irish  is  taught  in  a larger  proportion  of  schools  in  Galway 
than  in  any  other  county.  Leitrim  has  a record  of  its  own. 

The  percentage  of  schools,  and  the  absolute  number  of  schools 
in  this  county  in  which  Irish  is  taught  are  the  lowest  in 
Ireland. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  foregoing  table  deserving  of 
attention,  viz.,  that  Irish  is  taught  in  568  schools  throughout 
the  country  and  that  no  fees  are  claimed  in  respect  of  the 
work  done.  There  may  he  a few'  of  these  schools  that  are  at- 
tended only  by  infants  and  standards  I.  and  II.  pupils,  and 
therefore  ineligible  for  fees ; but,  as  regards  the  remainder, 
the  fact  that  no  fees  are  claimed  points  to  ineffective  teaching  ; 
and  furthermore,  it  indicates  that  teachers  and  conductors  are 
aware  of,  and  tacitly  admit  this  -when  they  waive  their  claim 
for  payment. 

It  is  preferable  from  every  point  of  view  that  admittedly 
defective  teaching  of  Irish  should  cease  than  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  continue.  If  teachers  take  advantage  of  their 
public  capacity  as  teachers,  and  of  the  presence  of  the  children 
in  the  school  in  their  public  capacity  as  pupils,  and  of  the  use 
of  a public  institution  such  as  a National  school,  for  teaching 
anv  school  subject  to  pupils,  even  though  such  teaching  should 
be  outside  attendance  hours,  .they  should  be  called  on  to  render 
an  account  of  the  work  done  whether  fees  are  claimed  or 
not;  and  if  the  work  done  is  found  ineffective,  they  should 
either  bear  the  stigma  due  to  ineffective  teaching  or  cease 
teaching  the  subject. 

I have  visited  about  140  of  the  ‘2,153  schools  in  which  Irish 
k taught  with  a view  to  earn  fees.  Most  of  the  teaching  is 
elementary,  being  confined  to  standard  III.  course.  It  is  un- 
usual to  find  pupils  studying  standard  V.  and  standard  VI. 
courses  though  .the  fees  payable  for  a satisfactory  knowledge  of 
these  courses  are  substantial. 

The  partial  stoppage  of  fees  in  1906-7,  and  the  relaxation 
in  teaching,  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  that  followed  as  a 
consequence  have  left  traces  that  have  not  yet  been  oblite- 
rated. 

The  method  of  teaching  Irish  as  an  extra  is  steadily 
improving.  Conversation  is  much  more  followed  now  than 
formerly,  and  further  progress,  for  which  there  is  plenty  of 
-cope,  will,  I have  no  doubt,  take  place. 

I 
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Mr.  A few  remarks  on  the  teaching  methods  in  vogue  mayK. 

b.  Lehake.  011|j  of  place  here.  These  methods  are  all  based  on 
— £ nrinemle— the  conversational  principle— and  are  known  unde' 
ST  ST  names  as  the  tltoc  leigmm  method  the 

«v..s  TWlitz.  etc.,  methods.  The  aim  of  all 


various  uauu»  — ° ,,  , . "'i**- 

moT,  Revo  Canine,  Berlitz,  etc. , methods.  The  aim  of  all  a 
to  produce  Irish  speakers  as  rapidly  and  as  easily  as  possible 
and  with  a view  to  achieve  this  object  'Conversation  of  varic® 
brands,  made  up  in  packages  of  varying  size  and  flavour 
to  taste,  is  taken  as  the  basis.  I shall  use  the  term  " con- 
versational ” as  a generic  name  for  all  these  methods.  Ife 
older  method  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  translates  . 
method  ” It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  the  trans- 
lation method  did  not  embrace  a good  deal  of  conversation 
as  it  would  be  a mistake  to  assume  that  m schools  where  Inst 
is  now  well  taught  on  conversational  lines,  the  conversations] 
method  does  not  embrace  translation. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  _ the  conversations! 
method  is  a sort  of  royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  a modem 
language,  that  after  comparatively  few  lessons  on  thismetto! 
students  acquire  conversational  control  of  the  language,  aae 
that  everything  afterwards  is  plain  sailing.  The  younger,  & 
more  enthusiastic  and  the  more  inexperienced  the  teachers 
the  more  he  pins  his  faith  to  the  purely  conversational  method. 
To  prevent  misconception,  I desire  to  state  that  I comment 
as  highly  as  anybody  the  conversational  mode  of  teaching,  bn! 
it  has  its  limitations. 


In  order  to  carry  out  a series  of  conversation  lessons  (1)  tk; 
teacher  must  possess  a fluent  spoken  knowledge  of  lie 
language,  (2)  he  must  be  thoroughly  trained  as  a teacher,® 
the  lesions  must  be  drawn  out  on  certain  definite  and  steadily 
progressive  lines,  and  (4)  the  teacher  must  possess  tha  pecu- 
liar power  innate  in  the  bom  teacher  of  engaging  the  atate 
of  his  pupils  and  leading  them  from  the  reply  to  the  fc. 
Ccro  e ml  to  the  advanced  continuous  statement.  It  is  a- 
tremely  rare  to  find  the  foregoing  conditions  sahsfacWj 
fulfilled,  and  even  when  they  are  capable  of  being  fulfilled  p 
will  be  found  advantageous,  after  a short  senes  of  convemte 
lessons  in  the,  case  of  pupils  of  fourth  and  higher  standari 
to  combine  text-book  instruction  with  conversational  lustra- 
tion. , . , , ; 

In  nearly  every  case,  however,  that  has  hitherto  coraeunfc 

my  notice  the  purely  conversational  teaching  has  been  m- 

fined  to  a few  elementary  lessons.  Usually  the  names  of. 
number  of  objects  are  taught  Questions  such  as  Ceapj 
rm  ? or  Can  e pin?  CCn  e (or  i)  pin  ? Ca  ISpuil  ■ Cia 
put  and  responses  elicited;  in  a few  cases  the  use  of  m 
prepositions  may  be  introduced.  A knowledge  of  pern* 
tions  and  combinations  is  not  necessary  to  enable  one  t 
understand  that  by  the  judicious  use  of  a few  traitaMy 
words  and  phrases  a person  may  be  able  to  form  a pretty 
number  of  sentences.  There  i®,  however  a sameness  afc  j 
these  sentences,  and  on  examination  it  will  be  found  tbit  , 
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typically  distinct  sentences  are  very  few , possibly  not  more  Mr. 
tliau  half-a-dozen.  Questions  embracing  these  sentences  can  D-  i.ehihe. 
be  put  and  answers  elicited  which  might  lead  a person  not 
conversant  with  the  language  to  believe  that  the  conversation 
was  general  and  the  vocabulary  copious. 

It  is  quite  usual  to  find  teachers  who  have  given  a conver- 
sational lesson  on  some  arbitrarily  selected  subject  lapsing, 
once  this  particular  item  is  over,  into  English  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lesson.  This  proceeding  displays  inconsis- 
tency. The  terms,  instructions,  questions,  answers,  etc., 
used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  class  work  form  very  appro- 
priate material  for  a few  concrete  conversational  lessons. 

Questions,  directions,  etc.,  would  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
class  work  be  repeated  under  such  natural  and  practical  con- 
ditions that  pupils  could  not  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them.  By  proper  attention  to  this  item  of  conversation  it 
should  be  possible,  even  where  the  pupils  are  exclusively 
English  speaking,  to  cany  on  the  usual  class  work  in  Irish  in 
six  months.  I can,  however,  recall  only  extremely  few  cases 
where  I have  found  this  done. 

While  admitting  the  importance  of  conversation  in  modern 
language  teaching  the  literary  aspect  of  the  question  should 
not  in  schools  be  overlooked. 

To  what  extent  then  should  the  conversational  method,  and 
to  what  extent  should  the  literary  or  text-book  method  be  fol- 
lowed in  teaching  Irish'?  No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  or 
should  be  laid  down  in  this  case.  Much  depends  on  the 
teacher,  the  locality,  and  on  the  number,  age,  and  literary 
standing  of  the  students.  The  following  points  may  not, 
however,  be  unworthy  of  attention  (1)  Eor  infants  and  very 
junior  children  t-he  conversational  method  might  be  pretty 
largely  followed ; (2)  more  advanced  pupils  who  have  never 
previously  learned  Irish  should  be  taught  conversationally 
during  the  first  six  or  eight  lessons ; (3)  once  advanced  pupils 
<i>.,  pupils  in  standard  IV.  and  above)  have  acquired  con- 
versationally the  use  of  a few  phrases  they  should  be  given 
text-books.  Using  text-books  should  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  instruction  is  confined  to,  or  largely  consists  of  trans- 
lation from’ Irish  to  English.  Conversation  applicable  to  the 
matter  in  band  should  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
use  of  the  text-books.  Assuming  that  the  text-books  are 
moderately  suitable  the  teacher  may  base  his  conversation 
lessons  on  the  lessons  in  the  book,  furnishing,  where  feasible, 
illustrations  of  the  matter  read  or  to  be  read,  by  pictures, 
gestures,  etc.  Where , however,  the  idea  conveyed  by  an 
Irish  word  or  phrase  cannot  be  conveniently  imparted  to  the 
pupils  by  illustration,  time  should  not  be  wasted,  the  knot 
should  be  out,  the  expression  should  be  translated.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  at  most  only  five,  and  that  frequently 
only  two  half-hours  a week  are  at  the  disposal  of  theMrish 
teacher,  and  that  he  cannot,  afford  to  devote  a large  portion  of 
these  precious  half-hours  to  eliciting,  illustratively,  the  idea 

l 2 
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i lw  , word  or  phrase.  W)  Where  translation  to 
conveyed  by  a * b translation  should,  as  a rule. 

English  becomes  necessary  ms  ^ pupils.  The  translate 

be  done  by , the  te  ose  c£  the  gesture  or  illustration  ir. 

>•  in  this  case  selves  P e , and  the  pupils  now  under- 
lie Rurel>'  CTEspr  expression  should  repeat  it  in  Irish  as  often 
standing  the  Iusl  ep  ^ (5)  The  teacher  should  not 

as  maybe  consil  \ ^ uudue  amount  of  the  Irish  corn-era- 
appropriate  to  mil  native-speaking  teachers  are  dispose; 

tion.  loung , zealoi , allow  the  pupils  to  remain  al- 

to talk  much  themse  vesj  ^ sufficient  that  the  teacher  speaks 
most  mere  listeners.  may  speak  it  fluently ; the  pupil- 

Irish  himseli,  even  t g unless  they  speak  Irish  ala, 

are  not  making  adequate  progies^s  raue  ^ ^ o£  an  m 

Generally,  it  may  be  ^ number  of  distinct  words  and 

gSU-JK'aU  - j-js- 

tioning  is  a useful ie  evercise  is  carried  on  somewhat  te. 
carried  out.  J ‘ , „ . <<x)o  Bmp  un  Bo  a cop,  ami 

Pupils  read  a sentence  suchjSc^i^o  ^ m wr  A few  ' 

the  teacher  asks,  C P ^ teachel.  again  asks,  “Cia  Bpipt: 

F"P^  a^Vgewer  C“  an Bo.”  Other  sentences  are  similarly  treated. 

c01‘  ‘ ' , .nu  tains  two  serious  defects (ni 

The  foregoing  method  »m>ms  ^ & ^ ausWj  aBi  ij,, 

That  only  a small  num  V V > ^ ^ answer  under- 

that  there  is  no  g-JJ  ^ A11  the  pupils  ha« 

rrsstswss  « 

object  is  to  ascertain  whethe  tne  ^-tain  facts  are 

sentence  15  ^T^e  other  case  the  pupils  should  be  suppW 
remembeied.  - the  object  aimed  at  being  to  lead  th- 

with  the  facts  and  idt a >.  i ‘Rpfnve  oiiestioning  pupil- 
pupils  to  express  these  in  esm  ^ 

otherwise.  If  the  pupns  ao  PvDlained  to  them  throng! 

the  question,  the  question  shou  • P ^ Very  answer 

the  medium  of  English  if 

desired,  but  not  m Irish  wording,  may  oe . ^ andte 

now  understand  the  sentence  iVpv  have  to  overcome  is  to 

safe 

tz  ii*  ™a  <*•* 

nse. 
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The  schools  adopting  the  bilingual  programme  have  in-  *?r- 
creased  from  40  in  1906-7  to  110  during  1907-8.  Donegal  has  D' 
made  most  marked  progress  in  bilingual  education.  The  Bilingual 
bilingual  programme  was  not  in  operation  in  any  school  in  the  sehooU’ 
county  during  1906-7  ; now  it  contains  one-half  of  the  bilingual 
schools  in  the  country.  In  Kerry  there  are  20,  in  Galway, 

IS:  in  Mayo,  8:  in  Clare,  1;  and  in  Waterford  2 bilingual 

schools. 

I have  visited  13  of  these  schools,  viz.,  six  in  Galway  and 
seven  in  Kerry.  Three  of  the  Galway  schools  visited  are 
doing  fairly  good  work ; in  the  three  others  the  teaching  is 
bilingually  defective.  The  teaching  in  the  Iveny  schools 
visited  is  satisfactory.  In  these  schools  pupils  read  and  ex- 
plain Irish  and  English  matter  with  about  equal  ease  and 
duency.  Bilingual  instruction  as  carried  on  here  is  un- 
doubtedly an  educational  success.  There  are.  some  other 
schools  in  south  Kerry  into  which  the  introduction  of  the 
bilingual  programme  would  be  educationally  advantageous, 
but  its  introduction  is  in  many  cases  not  yet  feasible  owing  to 
the  initial  knowledge  of  Irish  required  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

In  the  course  of  my  visits  I have  observed  that  some  teachers 
use  Irish  and  English  largely  during  the  same  lesson.  One 
instruction,  direction,  or  explanation  is  given  in  Irish  and 
another  is  given  in  English.  This  method  of  teaching  is  not 
to  be  commended.  If  Irish  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion employed,  Irish  should,  subject  to  an  exception  to  which 
1 shall  presently  refer,  be  used  exclusively  during  the  lesson  ; 
and  if  English  is  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction  adopted, 

English  should  be  used  in  a similarly  exclusive  manner. 

The  exception  refeired  to  above  is  where  a word  or  phrase 
occurs  which  may  be  more  conveniently  and  clearly  explained 
to  pupils  by  a translation  than  by  a rendering  in  the  language 
in  hand. 

As  an  example,  pupils  instead  of,  or  along  with,  being  told 
that  “leothati  ” is  “ CCinnube  pia-nan,  allucc  coparfiail  le  nnrucro 
mop  a v;eificeap  i moip-ciopcait)  (Xpia  7 CCpptca”  should  also- 
be  told  that  “ Leotnan  ” is  a “ lion.” 

And  again  along  with  telling  Irish  speaking  pupils  that 
"dandelion  ” is  “a  well  known  plant  bearing  a bright  yellow 
compound  flow'er  ” they  should  also  be  told  that  it  is  the  plant 
known  to  many'  of  them  as  “ Caipcfieapbccn." 

A few  words  on  the  state  of  Irish  instruction  in  south  Kerry, Irish  “ South 
of  which  I have  had  general  charge  since  1st  April,  may  not  Kerr5r' 
be  here  amiss. 

, language  is  more  or  less  understood  and  spoken 
throughout  the  whole  district.  In  the  western  portion  nearly 
all  the  adult  population  and  many  school-going  children  can 
speak  Insh, 
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, , „„  of  the  district  many  of  the  adults  cat 

Mr.  In  the  eastern  po  ^ the  spiring  of  it  is  not  practised, 

o. LEHiffi.  speak  Irish,  but,  .^s  uenoe  growing  up  without  any  home 
irisk  in  sou*  The  children  aie  m practically  non-Irish  speakers. 

Kerry.  knowledge  ill5*1*  . . 

The  bilingual  p.=g—  Xf&Z  £ 

schools  (taring  tl«  1?'  to  oori“  t jeer.  The  wort  done  in 
taking .the  P^W^^S^^ti^actary. 
the  bilmgui  = ,,a  in  about  100  schools.  The  work 

Irish  is  taught  as _a ■ into  aoeovmt,  is  not  as  much  nor 

done,  taking  local  f®  PXt,eeted.  The  course  of  instruction 

as  advanced  as  might ■ _ t0  the  courses  prescribed  for 

given  is  in  most  cases  ^ not.  indicate  much  teach- 

PUPilS  ^ Uttle  " ? 
^mastering  these  course^  ^ standard  V.  and 

In  only  comparatively - w though  high  fees  are 

SS  satisfactorily  studying  the, 

C°Some  of  the 

them  possess  some  fowled  defective.  A session 

of  teaching  P^ue/-.J  ®’iwes  would,  I believe,  be  of  mud 
spent  in  one  of  the  Irish  co  g ^ teach  Irish,  and  the 
benefit  to  wry  d f 0f  the  language  would  enable 

“S  •JSSfSSS-"  ».  o.  .h, 

“'“volita.  to  M to  th. 

port  of  1907  regarding  the  ^‘/^roughly  convinced  me 
Experience  has,  if  P°^ *1  > ™ teaohers,  unaided  and  not 
that  the  teaching  ^ teaching  staff,  can  at  best 

sympathised  'With  y Wherever  an  extern  teacher  b 

be  only  partially  .sn°°^s+f  ordinary  teacher,  even  though 

employed  it  is  desirable  that  the  orm  y ^ ^ wk.  The 

not  fully  competent,  0|  Irish  should  not  conduct 

ordinary  teacher  who  is  a studen  teadwr  1S  gOT? 

an  Irish  lesson  during  the  suitable  time  teach,  say,  one 
one,  but  he  could  at  some  ■ "f  als0  be  able  to  take 
writing  lesson  each  week.  H h over  tbe  principal  pomb 

r,‘ «» —-*r- 

nm.  Certain  college.  iS?h,"  prpio  "<  ow'''* 

pose  of  teaching  ^ m&uxto  of  teaching  fc 

National  teachers  and  othras  « -8  fulfilment  of  certain  con- 

^■»S&f^3sr.3SWS 


Extern 

teachers. 
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-.nditionally  awarded  in  respect  of  students  who  undergo  aMr- 

p 0f  instruction  in  these  colleges  and  are  certified  com- D'  LEEAIfE- 
-Sent  bv  the  college  authorities.  Details  regarding  the 
'^-dents  trained  in  1907  have  not  been  officially  circulated. 

One  college,  the  College  of  the  Four  Masters,  Letterkenny, 

-lected  to  have  the  examination  of  its  students  conducted  by 
' e 0{  the  Board’s  officers.  This  college  is  doing  very  good 
tracheal  work.  About  70  pupils  attended  the  1907  session, 
ime"  of  these,  owing  to  age  and  occupation,  were  ineligible 
till'  obtaining  teaching  certificates.  Between  40  and  50 
Itudents,  however,  qualified  for  certificates. 

Ob  the  whole,  the  prospects  of  Irish  at  present  are  hopeful. 

Its  record  has  been  one  of  steady  progress,  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  The  workers  on  its  behalf  are  numerous 
sad  zealous : several  of  these  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ine.  To  them  and  to  the  cause  for  which  they  labour  I wish  — 
c.n°rbe  occasion  of  this  my  last  report  on  Irish — success. 

1 am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

D.  Debase. 


The  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 
Dublin. 
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OtENTLEMEN,  :„0(.Vnctinns  I beg  to  submit  a genera 

4o“  £pm  « “'k  “»*  *■ 

« « .«  s ,-ss;  ssarsu 

Examinations,  the  work  enu  usual  , , iesa0ns,  information,  and  sag- 

helping  the  teachers  by  done  her  share  in  & 

gestions— each  mem  ^ at  Easter  examinations,  ana 

marking  ot  speeime  . 1 marking  of  Training  College 

Miss  Cullen  also  took  part  »'  « iqfl°7 
uwk  afteiMhe  exannna  ions^  reading  over  notes 

Concerning  this  tivo  subjects  were  knitting 

that  the  most  ireq  ^ ^ productions  of  one  col- 

arid  euttmg-out,  anc  a ^ ived  poor  teaching,  show- 

lege,  serving  seemed  totm  ^ ^ ^ gome  o£  oarete. 
ing  many  faults  » o£  ^ inferior  and  superseded  kind, 
ness— buttonhole  st _•  when  pulled,  gussets  seeming 

seams  bagged,  and  0 ° . being  constantly  set  in  back 

to  have  had  hardly  any  attenrton,  Dei  g don  ^ 

to  front,  etc  and  the* .latte gotten  on^i  ^ ^ ^ 
candidates,  having  ,,  . t£ey  oould  not  get  it  into 

gusset,  found,  fr®Cl"®  7’  j despair.  In  the  same  college 
working  order  and  ga  1 ^ and  knitted  in  faith 

a»  •“"“Tutrr  J 5 tS  tos  in  an  w l-i 

coarse  wool,  weie  n y j bad  heel  narrower  to 
therefore  too  large  ^ ^ college  I M 

instep.  In  anoth  ° di lates  as  being  like  a lot  o! 

that  I have  own  hand , and  after  her  on 

free-lances,  each  fi0ht  „ ^ ^ two  things,  posstt 

fashion.  This  points  little  time  given  to  Be 

to  both  of  them  for  it. 

subject,  and  too  little  hi  q{  students  have  to  t, 

time  is  limited,  and  a g n & amall  amcutlt  of  atieimr 

taught,  one  mistress  ca  rk  . subject  always  p 

to  each,  and,  especially,  it  neemeworir  is  J , 

back  to  a late  evening  hour  ^|\X™ption  ofsomed 
spent  after  a b"sI.di^\  " llegc  Yokes  of  nightgowns 
the  cutting-out  of  same  t front  two  sides  of  fa 

some  all  behind,  some  too ■ mw* to  no  ^ 

ferent  lengths,  neck  not  sloped  oit,  1 ™ is  er- 

and  the  shaping  done  by  fixing  collar  nra J f'fe 

dently . something  to  improve  m he 
college.  It  earned  from  examiners  las  . anotte 

Sion  of  being  the  least  satisfactory  of 

EtU  SSAB. 

-irngtzst 

quently  incorrect  that  a heel  raised  pioperly  trom 
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, of  sock,  and  measuring  exactly  the  length  Miss 

^Kumfeienceot^o  ^ noveslty>  while  most  of  the"_nG49T- 

-Afreet  in  the  size  and  shaping  of  parts  were  so  infected 
rim-ailin*  fault  of  hardness  and  tightness  m texture 
drearer  might  almost  as  well  have  adopted  at  once  the 
hose  of  the  middle  ages ! Here  and  there,  as  well,  one 
• , candidate  frankly  ignorant  of  any  recognised  method 

Tm™in°'  heel,  and  endeavouring  to  evoke,  out  of  her  inner 
Ui  rorpness  some  combination  of  stitches  which  might 
0011501  that  portion  of  sock  into  the  semblance  of  one,  a state 
•f'i,:..  iwt  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  remembers 
f t freauently  one  meets  with  monitresses  who  have  not 
f^d  a heel  for  years,  and  have  wholly  forgotten  what  laiow- 
.t  me  process  thev  might  once  have  possessed.  Sewing 
f this  rear  showed  improvement  upon  that  of  1907,  and  darn- 
■ Bind  cutting-out  were,  as  a rule,  satisfactory  subjects. 

The  drawback  to  greater  general  success  in  darning  was 
, fact  that  many  candidates  seemed  to  leave  it  tor 
ih:  last  test  and  then  to  come  short  of  time  for  com- 
nletfoff  it-  a large  number  of  darns  got  no  further  than 
rV  first  running',  which  could  receive  only  low  marks,  as, 
vni  when  this  foundation  was  correctly  done,  no  examiner 
could  presume  on  candidates’  ability  to  cross  it  satisfactorily. 

But  a1  steady  advance  in  knowledge  of  correct  method  has 
taken  place  in  this  subject  of  late  years,  and  the  cutting-out 
of  the  past  Easter  was  thought  by  all  examiners  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory,  as  a rule,  which  they  had  yet  had  to  mark. 

Were  sewing  and  knitting  equally  well  taught  and  practised 
one  would  have  little  to  blame  or  to  wish  for  in  the  perform- 
ances of  King’s  scholarship  candidates. 

As  regards  the  principal  work  of  my  assistants,  the  orga-  to 

nization  of  schools,  I li£tvc  to  stsvfco  that  the  total  number  Assistants, 
visited  for  this  purpose  during  the  year  was  1,337—86  Con- 
vent 1,251  ordinary— the  latter  term  including  model  schools. 

Of  these,  Miss  Cullen  visited  287—28  Convent  and  259 
ordinary  schools.  The  use  of  a certain  form,  with  certain 
prescribed  letters  to  denote  proficiency,  while  conducing  much 
to  fullness  and  accuracy  of  information , does  not  make  it 
easier  to  classify  orders  of  merit  or  demerit.  In  the  greater 
number  of  schools  the  proficiency  of  different  classes  varies, 
and  it.  is  from  the  combination  of  all  classes  that  one  has  to 
evoke  the  term  which  describes  the  whole.  Consequently , in 
a certain  number  of  the  schools  which  I have  classed  as 
"Good,”  there  was.  among  the  standards,  a percentage 
marked  only  ” Very  Pair,”  among  the  “ Pair  ” an  occasional 
standard  reckoned  only  “ Middling,”  while  in  the  ranks  of 
the  “Middling”  an  odd  “ P,”  showing  better  proficiency 
in  some  class  or  subject,  may  be  found,  struggling,  but  quite 
ineffectually,  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  school. 

Of  the  Convent  schools  visited  by  Miss  Cullen,  thirteen 
were  classed  “ Excellent,”  “ Very  Good.”  or  “ Good  four- 
l teen  “Very  Pair,-’  or  “Fair;”  and  one  was  ‘‘Middling" 
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nnlv  Of  the  ordinary  schools  reported  on,  sixty  four  wcR 
“Excellent  ” “ Very  Good,”  or  ‘ Good  ; one  hundred  a-; 
fifty-eight  “Very  Fair,”  or  "Fair;”  thirty-six  were  ” Mid- 
dling "and  one  school  received  no  mark  for  the  simple  refer. 
that0 'when  visited,  it  contained  no  plain  needlework  of 
kind-  the  pupils  were  all  engaged  m learning  fancy  work 
crochet  lace,  drawn-thread  work  and  so  on.  The  excuse  givel_ 
bv  the  mistress  was  that,  on  taking  charge  of  the  school, 
found  the  attendance  poor;  wishing,  naturally  to  increase 
she  hit  upon  the  plan  of  teaching  these  elegant  arts  instead,: 
the  homely  industries  indicated  by  the  programme.  Hotom. 
the  net  having  caught  the  fish,  she  expressed  an  intention  ci 
to  the  Board’s  rules  as  regards  needlework  mstrue- 
fen "eVutuS  let  us  hope  that  by  the  time  of  Miss  Cullen’s 
felt  her  charges  had  become  sufficiently  attached  to  her,  an; 
to  the  school8  not  to  desire  to  desert  it  again.  DuM 
past  year  Miss  Cullen  spent  a considerable  amount  of  tune  c 
Dublin  which  lessened  the  total  of  schools  visited  by  ha 
many  of  the  ordinary  city  schools  (unlike  those  m combi 
neighbourhoods)  being  so  large  that  it  was  not  possible 
organization  were  to  be  of  a thorough  and  lasting  character, 
to  give  to  each  less  than  an  entire  school  day.  In  a few  larg. 
Convent  schools  two  days  were  given,  being  much  neefe 
where  several  hundred  pupils,  m different  rooms,  have  tot? 

^MisTHogan  visited,  in  all,  319  schools  of  which  34  w 
Convent,  and  285  ordinary  schools.  The  Convents  wen 
classed  in  order  of  merit  as  follows  — Excellent,  Very 
Good.”  or  “Good,”  twenty;  Very  Fair,  or  Fair, 
thirteen  ; “ Middling,”  one.  Of  the  ordinary  National  schools, 
eighty  were  lodged  to  be  “Excellent,  Very  feed  or 
“Good;”  173  were  “Very  Fair,”  or  Fair;  and  to 
"Middling”  or  " Bad  ” were  thirty- two.  Some  Convent 
schools  were  visited  on  two  days , though  reported  on  but  one;. 

Miss  Lee  reported  on  369  schools,  of  which  fifteen  ra 
Convent  schools.  Nine  of  these  showed  Excellent,  fe 
Good,”  or  “ Good  ” work,  and  six  Very  Fair,  or  Mir. 
Of  the  ordinary  schools,  “Excellent,  Very  good,  e 
“ Good  ” marks  were  given  to  78  ; Very  Fair  or  Fair  _ 
to  190  ■ and  “ Middling,”  or  “ Bad  ” to  86.  She  also  pad 
over  twenty  other  visits,  on  which,  for  various  reasons,  li- 
re ports  were  made.  . , 

Miss  Glvnn  visited  362  schools,  of  which  nine  only  were 
Convent  schools.  These  were  classed . “ Excellent  W 
Good,”  or  “ Good,”  four ; “ Very  fair,”  nr  Fair  five.  « 
the  ordinary  schools,  102  ranked  as  Excellent, _ Vot 

Good,”  or  “ Good  198  as  " Very  Fair.”  or  "Fair,  w® 
the  “Middling”  and  “Bad”  numbered  53.  She  also  mad- 
other  visits  without  reporting— illness  or  absence  of  teacher, 
or  other  cause  preventing  organization.  I may  remark  tbit 
in  the  total  of  schools  visited  the  percentage  of  actually  « 
ones  is  small,  though  the  “Middling”  are  more  numerals 
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„„ij  to  see.  The  number  of  teachers  em-  Mies 

0Iie  c schools  and  receiving  the  benefit  of  orga- 
jhTcii  i'1  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred,  exclu- 


"w4efooking  through  the  reports  of  my  staff  I have  noted 
• t t M-  struck  me,  some  m connection  with  the  supply  of 
Pl£KS.  j,Ufor  work  in  the  schools.  I find  that  among  the 
catena  & 0jti  schools  visited,  106  are  open  to  the 

UU.uui.i-  v — :j.t x 


"r^^o^allowing  children  to  be  without  sufficient  materials 


cr  requisites 


for  work;  this  number,  at  least,  as  I am  by  no 


sure  that  when  noting,  sometimes  under  pressure  of 
F6®5  t.oal  the  reports  sent  me , I may  not  have  omitted  at 
• int  down  the  words,  “ materials  inadequate.”  I am  Supply  pf 
S sure  that  I have  sometimes  done  so  when  only  one 
.‘  was  deficient  in  this  respect ; it  is,  most  often,  the  knit-  ^orli. 

2“  ^qdch  is  not  supplied.  There  is,  of  course,  a hardship 
^ 'he  teacher  when  slie  is  obliged  to  provide  a large  portion 
if  the  practising  material  required,  but  I think  that  some- 
J|me3  a little  more  ingenuity  might  be  exercised  in  the  obtain- 


:n£-  ft  moplies,  that  mistresses  are  somewhat  too  much  in- 

o lr  , , ,i„..  „ j. _ „.c  _ 


. i 


rimed  to  sit  down  contentedly  under  a state  of  affairs  for 
which  they  consider  themselves  not  to  blame.  In  some  cases 
the  careless  habit  of  allowing  children  to  remove  tlieir 
materials  from  school  which  leads  to  their  being  without 
v-actising  pieces,  needles,  thimbles,  and  so  on,  at  work  time; 
r?  course  it  is  less  trouble  to  a teacher  at  the  moment  not  to 
hire  to  see  to  the  putting  away  of  work  in  a box  or  press,  but 
it  is  a short-sighted  arrangement  at  best,  since  it  ends  in 
constant  losses  and  the  necessity  of  making  them  good.  The 
fset  that,  in  many  instances,  science  apparatus  has  taken 
possession  of  the  only  school  press  has  made  for  more  un- 
tidiness in  the  keeping  of  work.  Some  schools  are,  unfor- 
tunately, very  damp,  so  that  requisites  left  in  them  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  rust ; when  this  is  the  case  it  is  hard  to  see 
how.  without  a special  lined  receptacle,  sewing  and  knitting 
needles,  etc.,  can  be  safely  pi-eserved  in  them,  but  this  is  only 
mi  occasional  case.  Very  rare,  too,  are  the  cases  in  which 
one  is  told  the  ravages  of  rats  oblige  the  removal  of  garments 
in  progress ; and  that  mention  of  garments  reminds  me  tha  t 
these,  too,  are  often  found  wanting ; in  over  50  of  the  schools 
visited  by  my  staff  at  n period  of  year  when  garments  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  progress  there,  were  none  at 
all  in  hands.  An  inadequate  number  is  only  too  common — 
“a  few”  among  sixty  girls  of  garment-making  standards; 
"two"  among  eleven  girls:  “one”  among  fifteen;  "six” 
ia  a school  of  sixty  pupils  of  3rd  and  higher  standards — these 
notes  occur  in  the  reports  'of  mv  assistants. 

Fnsnitable  materials  are  too  often  found  in  use  for  prac- 
ticing purposes,  most  generally  material  too  fine,  or  too 
fliinsy.  I have  found  myself,  when  visiting  a school,  girls 
wing  with  very  coarse  cotton  on  stuff  hardly  better  than 
butter  muslin,”  and  darning  web  cut  from  a very  finely 
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„.nn]  vest  with  thick  linen  thread.  Also-a 
" 0 instance— I have  found  in  a Convent  school,^.' 

wmk  was  very  badly  arranged,  that  failure  to  bring  mafc; 
or  Ledlework  practice  on  the  part  ol  children  was  p**,. 

“!  tZ: . not  bein'*'  taught  any  sewing  or  knitting  at  all. 

I,  there  is  the  tendency  to  steal  the  tune  justly  due ; 

, ,limc  0ther  subject,  arithmetic,  music,  cookery*, 
i vcusabL  or  Irish,  which  one  of  my  staff,  airi%  , 
r school  during  the  hour  ostensibly  devoted  to > needlewcri 
oim  l w b the  occupation  actually  on  hand  Naturally  u 
v pvamined  there  was  ot  a merely  middling  tharacte 
This  was,  of  course,  a case  of  being  caught  m flaymnU idefc 
but  in  various  other  schools  inquiry  lias  elicited  the  fact  tn- 
nart  of  the  time  which  should  belong  to  the  girls  Icmtte; 
sewing  and  so  on,  is  spent  m improving  their  knowledge 
thl  Gaelic  language.  Preparation  of  Irish  songs,  etc.: 

“ leis  " exhibitions  is  often  made  at  the  cost  of  needier, 

■ fwti-m  Some  schools  have  so  little  understanding  « 
true^ieeds  of  girls  of  the  working  classes  that  they  cut  df 
he  t me  devoted  to  this  most  necessary  subject  to  three  I. 
hours  weekly.  I have  several  times  found  two  hours  giver  • 
hours  w ee  y metic  the  former  likely  to  be  the  nix. 

more 'needed  subject  in  the  pupils'  after-lives  ; also  that 
o higher  standards  learning  instrumental  music  someth 
take  the  needlework  hour  for  a music  lesson  or  p-. 
tice  Then  there  is  the  disregard  of  programme  amt;- 
ments  never  leading  to  good  m the  matter  of  gamer- 
makiim  This  manifests  itself  m two  ways  : an  amtai. 
soarin- above  the  programme  level,  the  introduction  o ffe. 
makfe  the  fabrication  of  blouses,  instead  of  uncerclo  te. 
bv  gWs  of  5th  and  6th  standards ; and  the  indolent  Mr 
below  it  shown  by  the  fact  that  7th  standard  has  nevery 
made  any  oarment  more  advanced  than  a chemise,  and  ha? 
intention  of  going  further,  and  faring  more  strenuously 
In  schools  where  standards  are  grouped  progress  ^ 
m-eatlv  impeded  by  the  mistress’s  injudicious  attempt  fa  fc- 
Sll  follow  the  same  course  of  instruction ; 3rd  and  t t_ 
an  Kmo  n£  3rd  lately  promoted  from  2nd  - 

crammed  with  top-sewing,  run  and  fell  seam,  stitetofx 
Hatching  the  rib  of  a stocking,  and  some  attempt  at  fte l . 
Fn  the  course  of  a year,  and,  on  the  principle  that  oup 
drives  out  another,  don’t  succeed  m learning  anything 
except  indeed,  bad  methods,  which  they  cany  or in. 
measure  to  the  4th  standard  in  following  yeai.  Thei  - 
nrosramme  for  one  or  two  teacher  schools  not  being  mia  ■ 
Tofr™  to  Feqirirements,  a mistress  without  d— 
sometimes  makes  quite  extraordinary  mistakes  as  to  them  . 
ing  of“  1 it  is  common  to  find  that  *ea^ 
phrase,  “ Knitting  a stocking,  as  binding  them  to  ^ 
than  instruction  in  the  method  of  working  the  K 
pupils  never  reach  the  heel,  or  if  thai ; ports  imam 
over-passed  it  is  by  the  help  of  somebody  m that  out 
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• Vtnn  i . " But  olio  rarely  iinds  so  wonderful  a muddle  as  Miss 
. ■**  jgjijjtr  iu  a school  in  Co.  Cork,  where  tlie  assistant  con-  rBE!tIIERGA3T' 
"tVretl  herself  obliged  to  teach  the  entire  programme  to  all 
:!- V-1  and  was.  in  consequence,  trying  to  get  children  of  3rd 
- ••nd-i'id  to  work  buttonholes  and  gather  into  a band  before 
af.v  could  set  in  a shapely  topsewing  stitch. 

“V  ulixcd  schools  my  assistants  still  report  that  the  lion ’s  Arrangement, 
jnre  of  tlic  mistress's  attention  at  needlework  hour  is  given 
- , the  bovs.  who  are  engaged  at  that  time  m learning  reading, 

•Vhmetic,  or  geography,  all  subjects  calling  for  teacher’s 
•ire  One  would  supi>ose  that  drawing  or  writing  might,  more 
Mv  be  substituted.  In  schools  where  the  principal  is  a master 
tiWe  is  often  a good  deal  to- desire  in  the  arrangements 
..  ,!  necdie\vork,  one  of  the  noticeable  defects  being  the  practice 
leaving  junior  boys — infants  and  1st  standard — in  charge 
) the  mistress  during  the  time  of  needlework  instruction, 
j met  recently  with  an  instance  of  this  kind,  an  assistant 
flavin0,  to  teach  needlework  to  an  average  of  35  girls  of  all 
Standards,  being  given  the  charge  of  eight  or  ten  small  boys 
/-  well;  Miss  Bee  mentions  the  case  of  a school  in  which  the 
i'uuior  assistant  mistress  was  obliged  to  give  most  of  her  atten- 
tion at  work-time  to  classes  of  junior  boys  left  in  her  charge 
hv  the  master,  and  another  in  which,  while  teaching  needle- 
work to  50  girls,  the  assistant  was  called  upon  to  superintend 
In  a school  which  I visited  some  months  back  I found 
that  all  girl-pupils,  averaging  from  90  to  100,  were  herded  at. 
work  time  into  a-  small  classroom,  where,  upon  the  gallery, 
they  were  packed  together  like  sardines  in  a tin,  and  one 
mistress  was  told  off  to  teach  them  all,  while  the.  other  half 
•i  the  school  population,  the  boys,  enjoyed  the  ministrations 
if  two  masters  and  two  mistinesses  for  themselves  alone.  This, 
of  course,  was  a flagrant  case,  and , I hope,  rare.  I should  like 
to  mention,  on  the  other  hand,  several  instances  of  masters  I 
have  met  whose  just  and  liberal-minded  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  their  girl-pupils’  training  in  this  respect  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise. 

1 have  to  allude  again  to  the  fact  that  there  is  far  too  little 
" collective  instruction  given.  One  could  deduce  this  from  the 
slowness  and  stupidity  of  girls  when  asked  questions  concern- 
i ing  their  work,  or  invited  to  explain  how  any  part  of  it  is  done, 
fort  it  is  also  made  apparent  by  the  state  of  tile  “ demonstration 
{ pieces.'’  which  I sometimes  ask  to  sec,  and  which  aro  almost 
i.  invariably  beautifully  smooth  and  fresh  ; not  at  all  like  the  well- 
j-t  worn  ones  of  my  assistants,  rubbed  and  creased  by  constant 
1. 1 f e-  When  a set  has  been  procured  from  Ougliterard  it  seems  inBufflcient 
v frequently  to  be  preserved  with  care  as  a collection  of  patterns  °°llectiv,! 

only,  things  too  rare  and  precious  to  be  often  handled,  thete“chmB’ 
ti  . original  threads  never  drawn  out  of  them ; the  demonstration 
ff,. ! ‘fsson  given  with  some  makeshift,  if  it  be  given  at  all.  S'ome- 
1 nmes  the  mistress  herself  fabricates  a few  of  the  most  fre- 
ts!) j JMtlr-needed  pieces,  and  these  are  seldom  of  much  use.  I 
oiii  j “ave  seen  them  made  of  stiffly-glazed  coarse  canvas,  without 

I 

i 
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•u;  an  eyelet-hole  to  help  to  pull  the  large  needle  m and  out,  L 

Pbemdbmm*.  b£  a^stuff  resembling  strainer-cloth,  a senes  of  holes  dir.;,. 

by  slight  threads,  which  moved  to  either  side  when  a user 

was  put  through  them,  the  needle,  in  this  case  a very  fe,, 
Through  the  ey  e of  which  the  cotton  had  to  be  dragged  by  hr, 
The  proper  use  of  these  pieces  is  part  of  a system  which  I,, 
my  staff  are  always  trying  to  introduce,  the  teaching  K,- 
month  of  a portion  of  the  programme  for  each  branch  of  need, 
woric,  so  as  to  secure  that  each  shall  have  had  a suitable  st; 
of  attention  before  the  close  of  year,  hut  the  monotc:., 
well-doing  of  a system  seems  very  abhorrent  to  many 
They  like  to  woric  as  the  spirit  moves  them,  by  skips  an. 
rushes  with  intervals  of  dawdling  m between,  where  y.-;, 
fire  of  genius  not  burning  as  often  as  might  be  desirable, 
Time's  silent  foot  stealing  on  them  unawares,  he  last  mor. 
of  the  year  frequently  finds  them  with  half  the  program; 
untaught,  and  still  to  teach  Then  if  they  are  come;: 
stricken  they  cram  the  children  until  these  get  indigep; 
ai  d their  teachers  are  exhausted,  and  i they  are  case-bark: 
they  reflect  that  the  Inspector  won’t  be  due  until  W: 
and  that  the  ranks  can  be  dressed  to  look  decent  before  tE 
If  a regular  plan  were  arranged  at  the  beginning  of  eachys 
setting8  down  a certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done  mot; 
for  the  advancement  of  each  subject  whereby  I dontE; 
the  simple  expedient  of  copying  out  the  programme  fore; 
at  the  head  of  a column  in  a book) , it  would  greatly  com. 
to  progress  (providing,  of  course,  that  the .good  mtertan.* 
fulfilled)  So  would  the  abandonment  of  the  foolish  and  p: 
Scions  practice  of  teaching  fancy  work,  embroidery  and  fe, 
making  ^to  senior  pupils  whose  plain  needlework  educate: 
still  verv  imperfect.  So  would,  m some  instances,  te,- 
lighted  schools.  I have  visited  (mostly  m the  North),  age. 
ZS  attached  to  churches,  which  have  been  provide  r 
latticed  and  tinted  windows  to  match  those  of  the  plaa  . 
TT-/M-olnm  thev  belong  to?  and  the  dim  religious  light  L 
io-ns^n  these  is  very  detrimental  to  sewing  and  sight  sg: 
fC  Others  ereltel  in  the  shade  of  tall  buildings*;: 

L thl  same  way,  and  two,  at  least  come  to  myt 
m tne  same  * '.n  „ •>  to  wlito.li  n.  ffreen  tat 


IVedMgh  in  tufted  trees,”  in  which,  a green  «, 
Dosoinui  U1M  ti„.„„n-l,  tmrl  in  winter  the  shadr: 


1 hnqnmed  man  ill  lumcu  . . . u 

shimmers  all  the  summer  through,  and  m winter  the  s 
of  great  trunks  and  branches  gloom  and  sway 
Thcse  might  be  improved,  but  when  I spoke  of  it  the*- 
in  each  instance  explained  that  the  manager  was  fond  o - 
trees  and  would  be  very  loth  to  have  them  lopped  or  cut®: 
In  some  Convent  schools  sisters  of  advanced  a|eare^ 
the  charge  of  needlework  classes,  sometimes,  I think,  M- 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  sisters  enough  to  carry  on  i ‘‘ 
hut  often  no  doubt,  with  the  amiable  intention  of  kttiij.C; 

K&M  they  are  »»?  *>fsrsS  E* 

to  share  in  its  labours.  Occasionally  the  iesu  v 
factory,  the  mistress  makes  up  in  knowledge  and  te 
faculty  for  what  sho  has  lost  in  vigour,  but  often  the 
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, „ sner-pss  and  the  reason  'of  its  failure  is,  I think.  Mias 
-'“'ilir  im perfeetioA  of  sight  in  the  teacher,  which  hinders  Pi>™ 'ST' 
-c  C rl etectin errors  of  method  and  execution  in  the 

work  A few  times  I have  had  to  hint  this  to 
1 ;b~°ses  and  have  done  it  with  much  reluctance,  and 
’-^tathe  sake  of  the  children’s  welfare,  knowing  that  one 
'S,-  trviiw  to  deprive  the  old  nun  of  a real  gratification,  the 
?a7  - tp°t  ske  had  not  yet  had  to  be  placed  on  the  useless 
""retired  list.”  But,  undoubtedly,  the  pupils  suffer  some- 

•:ies  in  this  way.  , . . 

brother  hindrance  to  progress  m some  schools  is  the  per- 
cent ignoring,  year  after  year,  of  suggestions  made  for  the 
onnroVL-ment  of  work.  I have  in  mind  two  which  use  unsuit- 
’o’e  material,  undoubtedly  militating  against  the  pupils’  ad- 
t»ncement  in  the  face  of  all  condemnation  and  remonstrance, 

.‘"cause  it’  can  be  got  for  nothing,  being  the  scraps  and 
"frinVof  a workroom;  and  in  other  cases  and  other  ways  the 
s. me  resistance  to  improvement  holds  good,  the  same  deter- 
mination not  to  be  bettered  against  their  will. 

When  speaking  to  mistresses  fresh  from  Training  Colleges 
I am  sometimes  surprised  to  find  how  small  has  been  their 
, .mortality  of  practising  collective  teaching  of  needlework. 

Sometimes  one  tells  me  that  she  has  never  taught  such  a 
e==on.  her  only  knowledge  is  derived  from  having  seen  some 
issons  given,  and  that  is  not  enough  to  make  her  ready  and 
confident  in  taking  up  the  teaching'  of  the  subject  herself. 

Vud  yet  the  practising  schools  of  Colleges  are  constantly  over-  Work  of 
-an  by  the  King’s  scholars,  and  their  own  work  in  consequence 
seems  inclined  to  go  to  the  wall.  The  time  of  mistresses  is 
kken  up  with  the  instruction  of  students,  to  the  detriment, 
frequently,  of  then-  own  pupils,  specially,  I think,  in  needle- 
work, wliich  is  often  arranged  for  the  last  hour  of  the  school 
day.  the  one  during  which  the  school  is  most  certain  to  be 
pervaded  by  detachments  of  teachers  in  training,  literally 
reeking  what  pupils  they  may  devour.  Consequently,  in- 
stead of  finding  the  work  of  most  of  these  schools  above  the 
rverage  (as  it  would  be  good  to  see  it,  for  an  example  to  young 
teachers)  one  discovers  it  to  be  below  it,  and  that  without 
blame  to  the  mistresses  of  schools  whose  pupils  are  snatched 
from  them  as  so  much  practising  material  for  others,  before 
their  needlework  lesson  has  been  half  got  through,  or  who  have 
to  leave  the  class  they  are  instructing  in  order  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  a student.  It  seems  really  as  if  the  colleges  which  . 
nse  these  schools  would  need  to  give  help  to  the  staffs  in  them, 
vhose  work  is  increased  and  interfered  with  by  the  duty  of 
training  students  in  teaching. 

With  regard  to  my  own  work  during  the  year  past,  besides  . 
office  business  of  various  kinds,  marking  of  examination  speci- 
mens, etc.,  I visited  157  schools,  of  which  83  were  Convent, 
and  71  ordinary.  Of  these,  47  possessed  industrial  depart- 
ments attached.  44  being  Convent,  and  3 ordinary.  The 
classification  of  plain  needlework  in  these  departments  was 
as  follows  Of  Convent  schools,  twenty-eight  were  marked 
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....  Excellent  ” "Very  Good,”  or  "Good;"  eleven  "W 

nS®»K.A»  F|r  ..  or  “ Fair  :'*  and  five,  “ Mixed,  the  latter  being  . 

— described  because,  being  composed  ot  two  elements  somepar, 

" Middlm",”  others  "Fair,  01  V eiy  Fan,  they  dw  : 
rnrrectlv  belong  to  either  of  these  classes  In  ordinary  dv 
partments  one  had  “ Good  ” work ; two  Very  Fair."  1, 
Convent  schools  not  having  industrial  departments  attack, 
the  classification  was  Excellent,  Very  Good. 

"Good,”  nine;  ‘‘Very  Fair  or  lair,  twenty**. 

' ’ Mixed ’ five;  and  "Middling,  one  Among  orfe  . 
schools  twenty  were  ranked  " Excellent  „ V^Go* 
“Good;”  thirty-two,  “Very  Fan  01  hau  thirty, 

• • Mixed ,’  ’ and  sis  ‘ ‘ Middling ,”  or  Bad  I have  plea® 
in  stating  that  I found  a,  frequently  upward  tendency  m sefe, 
visited  during  past  year,  a good  many,  of  those  already  tact; 
to  me  showing  improvement  upon  their  previous  form. 

As  regards  special  industrial  departments,  then;  nnuw.' 
dwindle  fast.  Illness,  death,  and  retirement  of  teachers  k 
swept  away  several  during  the  past  year,  amongst  them 
well-taught  and  useful  departments  attached  to  the  V 
fownsmith  and  Onghterard  Convents,  and  the  dd-estate, 
one  at  Fethard.  One  does  not  sorrow  over  the  passing 
departments  which  were  of  little  use  or  value,  but  it  is  sad; 
Industrial  see  tho  good  go.  while  the  httle-goods  remain  Luekdy. 
Departments  considerable  number  of  those  stall  left  are  doing  fine  vu 
are  centres  of  helpfulness  and  knowledge  to  the  g*  ,: 
the  districts  round  them.  Of  these  are  Ivrasale  Ccnvu; 
Kenmare,  the  two  Killarney  Convents,  Canal-stieet  Cro- 
maglen  National  school,  and  others,  less  remarkable,  tat 
worthv  of  praise.  Twenty-six  ol  these  departments^ 
classed  as  “Excellent,”  Very  Good  or  Good,  foe, 

“ Very  Fair,”  or  “ Fair nine  as  Passable,  and  four, 
“Unsatisfactory.”  I apply  the  latter  term  to  such  depar- 
ments  as  have  practically  ceased  to  teach  the  advanced  ma 
for  which  .special  salary  was  originally  granted  them.  Iafe 
trial  departments  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  plain  need*  | 
work  in  their  schools  were  Kinsale  Ivenmare,  Kilkenny  U;  J 
rick-on-Suir  Presentation,  Stradbally  (Queen  s County),  a,.  , 
Gastlecomer  Convents. 

I 

I am,  Gentle  men, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Pbendergast, 

Directress  oj  Needle  terns 


The  Secretaries. 
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Dublin, 

..  July,  1908. 


Miss  C.  M, 
Sholey. 


Gentlemen,  . 

Tn  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I beg  to  submit  a 
report  i^okery  and  laundry  instruction  tor  the  school 

■' 'Entering  on duty  on  the  1st  December,  1907,  my  time  has 
b?en  oMupied  as  follows  : — Visiting  centra*  to  ascer tarn  if 
Mutable  accommodation  was  available  for  teaeheis  class  , 
visiting  the  Women’s  Training  Colleges  to  mquue  into  the 
;-ope  and  nature  of  the  instruction  given  m cookery  and 
laundry ; visiting  centres  during  teachers  clasps ^ 
conducted  by  my  assistants ; examining, ; with  Miss 
the  practical  tests  of  cookery  examinations  at  the  Women 
Training  Colleges  ; visiting  Model  Schools ; office  w oik 
Duriii'r  part  of  December,  1907,  and  Januaiy, 

Heller  conducted  a fortnight’s  course  of  Hygiene  and  Science^ 
which  was  attended  by  my  assistants  and  rnyse  . 
was  held  at  the  Laboratory,  Marlboro  -street,  and  was  fol 
lowed  by  a further  course  of  the  same 
litter  part  of  June.  The  courses  were  greatly  »PP^™ted 
The  nature  of  the  organisation  work -done -by  my  ^ 

has  been  much  the  same  as  during  1906-07.  Courses  oil 
struction  for  teachers  have  been  held  m convenient  centoML 
These  courses  extended  over  a period  of  six  w - ‘ 
cookery  only  was  required,  and  provision  was  made  1 ' 

ing’the  course  by  four  weeks  in  the  event  of  laundry  work 
king  taught.  It  is  to  be  regretted  .that  during  1 
were  no  courses  in  laundry  work,  held,  I hope  ^ 
ject  will  be  more  widely  taught  in  the  future.  S . 

were  arranged  on  the  following  lines  in  connection  wi  . ' 
to  neighbouring  schools  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 


Visit  to  School. 

Teachers’  Glass. 

Monday, 

1 to  3 p.m. 

6 to  8 p.m. 

Tuesday, 

10  to  12  a.m.  and  1 to  3 p.m. 

— 

Wednesday, 

1 to  3 p.m. 

6 to  8 p.m. 

Thursday, 

10  to  12  am.  and  1 to  8 P-m' 

— 

Friday, ... 

1 to  3 p.m. 

6 to  8 p.m. 

Saturday, 

— 

11  to  12  a.m. 

one  school  thus  being  visited  on  days  of  teachers  • 

two  on  other  days.  Model  lessons  were  given  in  i 

of  teachers  attending  the  courses  for  the  teachers  b . > , _ 

many  of  the  teachers  gave  lessons  to  the  children  . . 

serration  of  the  organiser.  Schools  in  which  the  subjects ) nan 
been  already  introduced,  or  those  in' which  it  was  p p 

m 
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introduce  them,  received  the  greater  number  of  visits.  It 
few  cases  was  it  possible  to  pay  more  than  three  visits  to  such 
schools.  Short  lessons  on  Hygiene  were  given  in  the  ul-  I 
equipped  schools.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  visit  tli- 
organiscr  left  notes  of  “Observations  and  Suggestions " k . ■ 

the  information  of  the  Inspector. 

I append  a table  of  work  done  by  my  assistants:—  ' 


No.  of  Assistants. 

No.  of  Centres. 

No.  of  Teachers 
Trained. 

No.  of  Schools 
Visited.  ! 

1 

9 

45 

604 

1,151  j 

The  following  are  the  places  where  classes  have  been  her. 
together  with  the  name  of  the  organiser  who  conducts, 
them  : — 


Miss  Stevenson. — Donegal,  Derry  (2  centres),  Bglinta,  | 
Cookstown,  Dungannon. 

Miss  Brnnker.—  Keady,  Newtownards,  Downpatrick,  Baby-  | 
menu,  Ballynahincli. 

Miss  Dunlea. — Dungarvan,  New  Boss,  Ballyragget,  Pont 
.down,  Lisburn. 

Miss  Porter. — Bamsgrange,  Thomastown,  Dublin  (2  centres), 
Athy. 

Miss  Ebrill. — Killaloe,  Clonmel,  Ennis,  Kilrush,  Tipperary- 

Miss  Acheson  Smyth. — Milford,  Ballybay,  Letterkenny-  , 
Dundalk. 


Miss  Patten.— Clonakilty,  Aghada,  Macroom,  Termor. 
Mallow. 

Miss  Earle. — Trim,  Dungloe,  Glenties,  Ardara,  Carndonag  ■ 
Miss  M'Donnell. — Iiilmovee,  Castlebar,  Galway,  Bally 
ha-unis,  Ballinrobe. 

On  the  1st  May  the  holding  of  teachers’  classes  was® 
pended  in  order  that  some  schools  might  be  visited  lor  •* 
inspection ; the  reports  on  these  visits  were  -submitted  to 
Inspector  of  the  district.  Of  the  schools  visited  since  tn- 


Miss 

Stevenson. 

Miss 
Br anker 

Miss 

Dunlea. 

Miss 

Porter. 

Miss 

Ebrill. 

Miss 

Patten. 

Miss 

Earle. 

Miss 

jI'Donnell 

Total. 

50 

' 

71 

78 

58 

70 

90 

71 

86 

571 

. . , . methods 

The  work  thus  done  will  do  much  to  improve  tne  ^jue 
of  teaching,  although  such  “ notified  ’’  visits  are  ol  fit 
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compared  with  “surprise  ” ones.  I have  had  few  opportuni- MtoC M. 

:ie;5as  vet,  of  making  such  “ surprise  ” visits ; it  is  then  that  

om  really  can  test  how  the  work  is  being  done. 

There  is  a demand  for  teachers’  classes  to  be  held  m rural 
districts ; the  difficulties  of  obtaining  suitable  accommodation 
i-e  nreat  The  National  schools  are  seldom  suitable  for  such 
centres.  It  is  a pity  that  funds  are  not  available  to  pay  tor 
tyre  of  a hall,  tables,  cupboards,  and  stove  in  such  places.  As 
a "mle  these  are  to  be  had  if  paid  for.  For  these  reasons 
many  of  the  courses  at  centres,  where  teachers  have  notified 
willingness  to  attend  a course,  have  had  to  be  deferred. 

Hence,  too,  centres  have  been  selected  where  the  necessary 
equipment  could  be  obtained  without  expense. 

Many  of  the  classes  were  held  in  districts  where  either  there 
had  not  been,  a class  previously,  or,  if  there  had  been  one,  the 
schools  in  the  surrounding  districts  had  not  introduced  the 
subjects;  owing  to  these  causes  comparatively  few  schools 
were  visited  in  which  cookery  and  laundry  were  taught  Pnnr 
to  visit.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  schools  should  be 
revisited  after  organisation.  _ , , 

In  a great  many  instances  the  subjects  are  not  introduced 
luring  the  organiser’s  stay  in  the  centre,  either  through  lack 
of  funds  for  equipment  or  lack  of  suitable  accommodation. , the 
former  difficulty  is  often  overcome  later,  but  owing  to  the  very 
limited  amount  of  instruction  capable  of  being  given  in  a 
course  of  twenty-one  lessons  the  teachers  are  handicapped  re- 
garding the  methods  of  arranging  the  work,  especially  the 
children’s  practical  work.  Cleanliness  and  order  thus  often 
suffer  for  want  of  method.-  _ , „ 

It  is  proposed  to  start  the  subjects  in  a large  number  or 
schools  after  vacation.  Much  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused 
owing  to  the  5s.  fee  and  the  regulations  requiring  the  m- 
i elusion  of  the  subjects  in  girls’  programme ; the  allowance  ot 
travelling  expenses  to  attend  centres,  too,  should  prove  a 
great  incentive.  _ , 

s I find  on  all  sides  that  teachers  are  anxious  for  help  from 
I organisers  when  starting  classes,  and  also  some  tune  after 
they  have  been  started.  . , 

It  the  work  is  to  be  efficiently  carried  out  frequent  visits  by 
■he  organisers  will  be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  inadequately  trained  m this 
rianeh  of  work.  Amongst  the  causes  of  this  want  of  training 
m3y  be  mentioned  : — 

(a.)  Want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  instruction  in  the 
Training  Colleges. 

(h.)  Teachers  have  not  taught  the  subject  for  some  years 
after  having  attended  the  organiser’s  course. 

(c.)  The  course  as  at  present  given  by  organisers  is  too 
short.  • 

id.)  Some  of  the  teachers  have  never  had  any  instruc- 
tions in  the  subject,  and  rely  on  experience  gamed 
' at  home. 
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It  may  be  urged  that  if  schools  be  inspected  no  teaches' 
classes  can  be  held,  blit  the  inspection  of  schools  and  the  hot* 
ins'  of  teachers’  classes  might  for  tlie  present  be  taken  alter- 
nately. Some  of  the  demands  for  these  classes  might  be  ms 
by  having  classes  for  National  school  teachers  organised  h 
local  Technical  Instruction  Committees. 

The  following  list  will  show  the  number  and  distribution  « 
schools  teaching  cookery  and  laundry  work  respectively.— 


Cookery. 

Laundry. 

County. 

Cookery,  j 

31 

2 

Kildare, 

18 

31 

5 

Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

Longford, 

34 

8 

4 

13 

22 

4 

10 

19 

0 

Louth, 

8 

5 

2 

Meath, 

41 

45 

1 

Queen’s, 
Westmeath,  ... 

25 

17 

5 

34 

16 

4 

Wexford, 

29 

17 

5 

Wicklow, 

10 

116 

22 

Galway, 

48 

20 

*8 

Leitrim, 

45 

12 

Mayo, 

74 

46 

10 

Roscommon,  ... 

IS 

27 

2 

Sligo, 

21 

15 

69 

5 

9 

Total  Number, 

936 

Antrim, 

Armagh, 

Cavan, 

Donegal, 

Down, 

Fermanagh, 

Londonderry, 

Monaghan, 

Tyrone, 

Clare, 

Cork, 

Kerry, 

Limerick, 

Tipperary, 

Waterford, 

I Carlow, 
Dublin, 


Cookery  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  21  Even  , 
ing  schools  during  the  session  1907-08.  , j 

Considering  that  no  travelling  expenses  have  been  alio  • j 
the  teachers  have  been  most  zealous  in  attending  the  01  ■■  j 
Their  efforts  to  profit  by  the  instruction  and  by  the  ™ * 

organisers  to  their  schools  have  been  most  creditable.  . • 
have  walked,  cycled,  and  paid  car  hire,  many  comma  = } 
distances  ; this  at  their  own  expense  after  the  day  s no  | 
the  school.  . ■ „,i  j 

Wherever  our  subjects  are  introduced  I believe  there  ' | 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  impart  useful  ? 

ledge  to  the  girls,  and  many  of  the  defects  ■ found  c , 

remedied  by  helpful  inspection.  The  teachers  realI“  '< 
value  of  such  teaching ; the  children  are  always  keen 
terested,  and  are  proud  to  bo  able  to  do  something  thenffi  -j 
The. equipment  in  many  schools  is  inadequate,  due  t0  j,er 
funds  for  the  initial  expense.  In  small  schools  with  a ^ 
under  twenty  eligible  for  grants  the  prospective  lee 
cover  initial  and  current  expenses  of  the  classes.  __ 
The  following  shows  how  the  equipment  is  provide 

(1.)  Gift  of  manager.  . , 

(2.)  Provided  by  manager,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  i • 

(3.)  Provided  by  teacher,  to  be  paid  for  out  ot  I 
(4.)  Proceeds  of  concerts,  etc. 

(5.)  Funds  collected  by  children. 

(6.)  Borrowed  from  teacher’s  residence. 
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Mat*?  §x  sss 

Ss-  sstfsa  rH* 

v,l>TV''  Xdt'  Unciey''  as  distinct  subjects  will  be  un- 

i”ars”  &t^Vfras*£t : 

I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Catherine  M.  Shuley. 


Tbe  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Marlborough -street. 
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Miss  Edith 
O’Farrell 


9,  Upper  Pembroke-street, 

Dublin, 

lith  July,  1908. 

Gentlemen, 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes  I beg  to  submit  a report  s 
the  state  of  kindergarten  methods  in  the  Irish  National  seta! 
for  the  school  year  ending  30th  June,  1908. 

In  the  first  place,  I desire  to  mention,  that  I have  five  ass- 
tants  helping  me  in  the  work  of  organization.  To  each  K 
these,  as  well  as  to  myself,  a centre  has  been  assigned,  com- 
prising several  counties,  with  headquarters,  as  shown  in  k 
following  table  : — 


Kindergarten  Organiser  and 
Assistants. 

Headquarters. 

Schools  for 
Organisation  in 
District 

Miss  O’Farrell, 

Dublin, 

About  1,300 

Miss  Austin, 

Sligo, 

„ 1,600 

Miss  Deane, 

Belfast, 

„ 1,900 

Miss  Beveridge, 

Limerick, 

„ 1,350 

Miss  Appleyard, 

Waterford, 

„ 1,100 

Miss  Treanor, 

Cork, 

„ 1,500 

— 

Number  of 
schools 
organized. 
Attendance  of 
teachers. 


Our  chief  work  this  year  has  been  the  training  of  j®*  | 
assistant  mistresses.  The  training  consists  of  a fora  w®  | 
course  occupying  the  whole-  school-day,  and  held  in  aninQ®  j 
school  convenient  for  the  teachers  who  are  attending.  1®  I 
or  twelve  junior  assistant  mistresses  generally  attend,  asw  ; 
as  the  staff  of  the  school  where  the  course  is  being  held.  , 

During  the  course,  the  teachers  are  present  while  the  | 

garten  organizer  gives  model  lessons  to  the  pupils  in  all  kina®-  | 
garten  and  lower  school  subjects.  The  most  annroved  me too  “ | 
of  teaching  little  children  are  also  explained  and  demons®#'  | 
and  courses  of  hand-work,  nature  lessons,  etc.,  are  sugge®e  ■ ; 
Story-telling  and  conversation  lessons  are  a special  feature  i 

the  instructions ; and  above  all,  the  importance  of  j 

good  habits  in  the  children,  such  as  cleanliness,  industry  an 
self-reliance,  is  dwelt  upon.  . gj 

Between  us,  my  -assistants  and  I gave  these  c0lirSn?om  nd 
National  schools  during  . the  year  ending  30th  June, 
the  number  of  junior  assistant  mistresses  who  attended  " 3 
648. 
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£S12S^d,  but  in  the  few  Places  wtoe 
I reviated,  I found  the  teachers  carrying  out,  as  far  as  or 
eSuces  would  permit,  the  system  as  explained  at  the 


Xffig  the  past  year  most  if  my  time  has  been 
convent  schools.  These  generally  atari  best  ^ As 
dation  for  the  number  of  teachers  attending  the  courses,  as 
a rule,  1 found  these  schools  well  equipped,  bright 
for  infants,  though  in  many  places  more  ^ space  won  ct 
have  been  an  advantage,  and  the  principal  room  much  im 
proved  for  teaching  purposes  had  it  been  divided  mho 
more  class-rooms.  I have  had  little  trouble  m procuring  any 
extra  apparatus  required,  and  i always  found  the  terras 
most  interested  in  kindergarten  methods  and  most  anxim  ^ 
to  adopt  them.  However,  in  some  cases  the  frequ  .» 

ing  of  the  stall  throws  the  work  back  a great  deal.  J-®avm 
the  young  children  too  much  in  the  hands  of  first  year  moni- 
tresses  and  untrained  helpers  lias  also  an  injurious  e ec 
it  were  once  realised  how  important  those  early  years  o 
life  are  the  idea  that  any  one  is  capable  of  training  imams 
would  soon  disappear.  _ , . , T 

I would  like  to  mention  the  following  schools  which  l 1 
visited— some  of  them  during  the  year — as  I was  glad  to  see 
that  they  are  bringing  to  bear  on  their  work,  with  marked 
success,  something  of  the  true  Ifroebclian  spirit.  1 hey  are, 

viz.  {—Presentation  Convent,  Lixnaw  Mercy  Convent,  AJuu- 
dalk;  Stradbally  Convent,  Co.  Waterford;  South  Pre^ntation 
Convent,  Cork;  St.  Vincent’s  Convent  (Sisters  ol  Charity), 
Cork;  Presentation  Convent,  Maynooth;  Presentation  Con- 
vent, Limerick;  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Armagh.  There  are, 
I feel  sure,  many  other  schools  doing  equally  good  vvoik,  u 
as  yet  I have  not  had  time  to  revisit  them.  I hope,  however, 
to  be  able  to  speak  of  them  in  my  next  report. 


Miss  Beveridge  writes 


‘‘I  re-visited  during  the  year,  St.  Mary’s  girls  and  St.  'ay  y 
-V  schools , Limerick.  Both  schools  wore  doing  excellent work, 
justified  in  saying  that  the  inspectors  in  this  circuit  (-Lumen  _) 
to  think  the  Kindergarten  courses  are  doing  a great  deal  ot  goo 


Miss  Austin  writes  : — • 

“The  only  convent  school  X ro-visited  from  June,  1907,  to  J™e, 
1908,  was  MohiU  Convent,  where  everything  was  going  on  most  satis- 
factorily.” 


Want  of  proper  accommodation  is  often  a serious  drawback.  5Cll00]s, 
I find  that  in  many  cases  the  desks  are  quite  unsuited  to  junior 
Pupils.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  providing  kindergarten 


materials. 
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Miss  Edith 
O’ Farrell. 


With  reference  to  schools  having  a junior  assistant  mistress, 
visited  by  Miss  Deane,  I quote  the  following  from  a report 
which  she  sent  me  : — 


‘ ‘ The  junior  'assistant  mistresses  were  practising  Kindergarten 
methods,  some  with  marked  success  and1  some  without  .any  success  what- 
ever. Those  who  were  successful  found  the  work  interesting,  and  so 
did  the  children  whom  they  were  teaching.  Generally,  I attributed  the 
Lack  of  success  to  unsuitable  desks,  insufficient  apparatus,  and  to  ■want 
of  space,  or  fear  of  disturbing  the  older  children  in  the  school.  A large 
number  of  letters  have  been  received  from  junior  -assistant  mistresses 
stating  how  easy  and  interesting  they  themselves,  and  the  children 
found  the  work,  and  the  marked  improvement  noticed  in  the  children. 
Without  exception,  the  144  junior  .assistant  mistresses  who  have  at- 
tended1 my  courses  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  work.” 


Speaking  of  ordinary  schools,  Miss  Deane  says  : — 

“ With  very  few  exceptions,  there  w.as  not  sufficient  accommodation 
for  numbers  of  children  attending  the  schools,  especially  desk  accom- 
modation. There  was  rarely  ia  separate  room  for  babies,  except  in  the 
convent  schools.” 

I have  received  similar  accounts  regarding  the  earnestness  | 
of  the  teachers  from  my  other  assistants,  and  it  has  also  been  | 
my  own  experience.  But  where  success  in  teaching  did  not  ! 
always  crown  their  efforts  I think  this  failure  might  sometimes 
be  traced  to  a lack  in  themselves  of  sufficient  general  education 
and  culture,  as  well  as  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  Miss  Deane, 
infaut  sdiuol  Reading. — I consider  that,  as  a rule,  reading  is  begun  too  ; 

subjects.  soon.  In  many  schools  I find  that  babies  under  five  are  expected 
to  know  the  alphabet  and  to  read  words  of  two  letters.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  lately  I have  noticed  a decided  improvement 
in  this  direction,  and  a tendency  to  recognize  the  uselessness 
of  asking  young  children  to  read  before  they  have  learnt  to 
speak,  or  have  gained  direct  experience  by  contact  with  tlie 
things  in  their  environment— the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  birds— 
in  a word,  the  objects  which  surround  him,  should  be  tic 
child’s  first  lesson  book. 

Number  Lessons.— I find  that  the  infants  do  not  use  actual 
objects  such  as  shells,  beads,  bricks,  etc.,  sufficiently  at  their 
number  lessons.  The  want  of  desk  accommodation  is,  1 
should  say,  often  accountable  for  this. 

Nature  and  other  Object  Lessons. — There  is  much  foointa 
improvement  in  this  direction.  The  chief  faults  I not* 
are  1.  Tlie  subjects  taken  do  not  follow  each  other  in  s 
sufficiently  logical  sequence.  There  are  too  few  association5 
with  them  in  the  child’s  mind,  therefore  knowledge  gained  is 
often  scrappy,  uninteresting,  and  soon  forgotten.  2.  In  w 
case  of  Nature  lessons,  children  are  too  little  encouraged  to 
brmg  their  own  objects  for  the  lesson,  which  loses  much  of  ns 
value  when  the  teacher’s  specimen  is  the  only  one  shown  to 
the  class.  I should  like  to  see  each  child,  if  possible,  or  eacn 
little  group  of  two  or  three  children  with  an  object  .to  observe 
and  handle  for  itself.  The  child  should  be  led  to  discover 
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facts,  and  to  compare  and  contrast  the  facts  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent  lessons.  3.  The  moral  side  ot  the  lesson  is  too  often  — 
w si »lit  of  in  a desire  t'o  give  prominence  to  the  purely  in- 
tellectual side  of  the  subject.  4.  There  is  not  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  child  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  through 
the  medium  of  drawing,  modelling,  or  other  suitable  hand- 

l’he  principal  defects  I have  noticed  in  these  subjects  are  : Hand-work. 

1.  A tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  do  too  much  .for^kMd 
the  child— to  set  the  model  to  be  copied  instead  of  allowing  Dr  Jing. 
the  child  first  to  interpret  the  work  for  himself.  Large  classes 
and  the  numbers  of  children  taught  in  the  same  room  are  often 
the  cause  of  this  defect.  2.  The  work  often  lacks  purpose 
from  the  child’s  point  of  view.  Take,  for  example,  bead- 
threading or  paper-folding.  No  baby-girl  wants  to  thread 
beads  in  order  that  she  may  learn  number,  but  she  very  much 
wishes  to  do  so  to  make  herself  a pretty  necklace.  No  child 
folds  paper  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  a square— though 
that  may  be  the  teacher’s  aim — but  rather  to  fold  a chair  or 
table  for  the  doll’s  house,  or  a frame  for  his  picture.  If  the 
teacher  would  sympathise  more  with  these  childish  aims,  and 
keep  her  own  aim  in  the  background,  interest  in  the  work 
would  grow. 

3.  The  hand-work  given  is  not  always  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  class.  For  example,  I saw  in  a school  lately, 
senior  infants  using  G-ift  III.,  whereas  that  gift  is  only  suited 
to  children  of  four  or  five.  This  is  the  age  at  which  objects 
made  with  bricks  appeal  so  to  little  ones.  The  houses  and 
windows,  etc.,  which  they  make,  seem  to  them  true  copies  of 
those  they  have  at  home.  Experience  has  not  as  yet  made 
them  sceptical.  With  the  older  children,  however,  it  is  quite 
different.  Experience  tells  these  that  the  objects  made  are 
untrue  copies  of  what  .they  pretend  to  be,  thus  interest  is  lost 
and  the  intellectual  gain  is  nil.  In  any  case,  children  of 
1'  infant  age  would  derive  no  band-training  from  using 

wit  III. 

If-  real  object  is  not  used  sufficiently  at  drawing  lessons. 

a.  In  almost  every  school  I visited,  I had  to  remark  in.  my 
| ™at  the  children  under  6 had  not  enough  hand-work 

o seep  them  happily  and  usefully  occupied.  At  this  period 
■ als  me  fhe  child  is,  above  all,  an  active  being ; movement 
' ■ » necessity  to  him,  and  an  adequate  provision  should  be 
j j °n  ™e  time-table  for  the  gratification  of  this  instinct. 

I athp1'0flef<V  menti°n  some  further  impressions  which  I have  General  state 
: ij, , 15ct  fmm  my  experience  in  National  schools  of  all  classes  ofKinder- 
' T °fi Seaeral  state  of  kindergarten  methods  in  Ireland.  , 

"avflofi  “laM-fle  system  suffers  constantly  through  being  re- Ireland, 
iiist  Jfnl  a,s  a s°htary  subject  on  the  school  time-table— 
and  occnnt’  ™ mannal  training  through  the  use  of  the  Gifts 


devolSCU^T^°+nS 7"*°  wbi°h  about  half-an-hour . each  day  is 
of  eaoo;«™a  “this , it  should  be  understood  as  a system 


°f  ednea+im, T 01  Tms>  m should  be  understood  as  a system 

harmnrrfrm  n 70Tm§  children , embracing  and  uniting  in  one 
m°mous  wh°le  all  infant  school  work. 
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I also  find  that  in  many  of  the  large  infant  schools  and 
infant  departments  the  want  of  a separate  room  for  children 
under  five,  and  of  a separate  room  for  junior  pupils  in  schools 
having  a junior  assistant  mistress,  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem. Out  of  63  junior  assistant  mistresses  at  present  attend- 
ing courses,  only  11  have  a class-room  for  juniors. 

In  many  places  the  want  of  suitable  desks  and  of  kinder- 
garten appliances  for  infants,  and  Standard  I.,  particularly  in 
schools  where  there  are  junior  assistant  mistresses  also  con-  - 
stitutes  a great  drawback  to  efficient  teaching  and  prevent 
these  teachers  from  putting  into  practice  much  that  they  lem 
at  the  courses.  . . 

The  very  large  infant  -classes  which  I find  in  many  sera  - 
are  directly  opposed  to  kindergarten  teaching , where  know- 
ledge -of  the  individual  child  is  considered  a first  essential. 

Kindergarten  methods  and  ideals  are  finding  their  way  . 
surely  into  our  schools,  but  slowly  as  yet,  for  we  have  many  • 
difficulties  to  fight  against.  One  looks  forward  with  in-  | 
patience  to  the  time  when  a separate  room  for  babies  up  to  i 
five  will  be  found  in  every  infant  school,  with  sufficient  dess  » 
accommodation  for  hand-work  and  sufficient  floor  space  k f 
games  and  marching,  where  the  little  ones  can  talk  to  their  • 
teachers  and  sing  their  songs  without  fearing  to  disturb  & j 
more  sedate  members  of  the  small  community.  Whatahapjs  ! 
time  that  will  be ; but  not  until  then  can  we  hope  to  give  b ; 
the  children  the  training  which  they  require  and  the  joy  whies 
is  theirs  by  right. 

It  is  gratifying  t'o  know  that  in  Belfast,  this  summer,  tee 
National  school  teachers  entered  for  the  Eroebel  Union  8- 
amination ; twenty  joined  kindergarten  classes  during  tie 
year,  and  I have  -heard  that  about  twenty  more  intend  working 
for  The  Eroebel  Certificate  next  year.  This  is  a good  begin- 
ning, and  I look  forward  with  interest  to  the  fine  results  whiH 
I feel  sure  those  teachers  will  achieve  iu  their  own  sera  « 
when  they  bring  to  bear  on  the  work  the  fruits  of  a M?  | 
course  of  study,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  I have  always  | 
found  that  course  to  awaken.  . , 

I trust  that  in  the  near  future  similar  classes,  eonvemeu  j 
. for  National  teachers,  will  be  opened  in  Dublin  and  other paIt!  ^ 
of  Ireland.  * 

I am,  G-entlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edith 

Kindergarten  Org 

To  the  Secretaries, 

Education  Office, 

Dublin.  | 
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44  Rutland- square,  Dublin, 


Mr. 

Goodman. 


' 4th  August , 1908. 


Gentlemen, 


Herewith  I beg  to  submit  my  General  Report  on  Musical 
Instr action  for  the  school  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1908. 


In  my  last  report  I made  a suggestion  which  I venture  tore  Mo.infor- 
again  to  repeat,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  desirable,  it  at  P ' the  teaching 
able,  that  some  more  information  than  is  now  usually  given  of  special 
with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  vocal  mumo-and may 
other  special  subjects  as  well — should  appear  m 
reports  of  the  Commissioners.  With  a little  effort  it  mig  , 
perhaps,  be  found  practicable  to  give  each  year  a summary  ot 
the  notings  of  the  inspectors  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  e 
ing  of  these  subjects  in  the  schools  of  ; their  several  circuits. 

Such  a summary  would  prove  most  useful  to  Head  . • 

and  others  interested  in  these  special  subjects,  ihe  organ 
can  himself  visit  during  the  year  but  a comparatively  smau 
number  of  schools.  In  the  schools  thus  actually  visited  _ 
knows  from  personal  observation  how  matters  are  with  reg 

to  his  particular  subject.  But  with  respect  to  the  o i 

schools -the  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country 
which  he  has  not  been  able  to  visit,  he  has  at  present  no 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  m 
them  save  by  such  chance  references  as  may  be  made  later  on 
by  the  Senior  Inspectors  in  their  annual  Reports.  Ana  e 
remarks  of  the  inspectors  are  usually  of  such  a brier  a 
general  character  as  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  situatio  . 

More  detailed  information,  therefore,  as  to  the  progress  o 
these  subjects  in  the  schools  would  seem  to  be  called  tor. 

Commissioners’  own  Report  at  present,  no  doubt,  gives _ tne 
number  of  schools  in  which  singing  and  other  special  sat>]ec  s 
Me  taught,  but  it  gives  no  particulars  as  to  the  efficiency  ot 
teaching,  no  idea  as  to  the  number  of  schools  good,  bad,  oi 
middling  in  each  subject,  no  sufficient  materials  or  mtoima- 
Sion  from  which  each  organiser  can  see  for  himself  what  head- 
way his  subject  is  making  through  the  schools  generally. 


Judging  by  the  observations  of  the  inspectors  contained  in  j^ort8  on 
the  latest  issue  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Commissioners  Report  the  teaching 
•-that  for  1906-7— the  teaching  of  music  would  seem  to  be  0f  Music, 
stul  proceeding  in  a satisfactory  manner  in  National  schools. 


5f“l  proceeding  in  a satisfactory  manner  in  National  senoo 
t the  ten  inspectors  whose  reports  are  published,  eign  uj. 
sm  make  special  reference  to  the  music  teaching  m e 
Schools  of  their  p.ir^ni+o  nnTXT « nf  +.ViAm  are  silent  upon  tne 


of 


- — ojjuuithi  xeiexence  uo  mu  u-iuoxv  D 

schools  of  their  circuits.  Two  of  them  are  silent  upon  vne 
subject— why  it  is  not  easy  to  surmise.  Inspectors  are  every- 
where so  favourably  disposed  towards  music,  so  ready  and 
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willing  to  encourage  its  development  in  their  schools  that,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  omission  to  refer  to  it  m these  two  in- 
stances was  due  to  accident  or  inadvertence. 

I ash  permission„to  quote  here  a few  extracts  from  tie 
inspectors’  reports  for  the  purpose  of  showing  not  merely  hw 
rrvusic  is  progressing  in  the  schools,  but  also  as  llluatatmg 
what  I have  just  said  as  to  the  brief  and- general  character  a. 
their  references  to  the  subject. 

"Vocal  music  is  now  very  generally,  taught.  Every  teacher  who  Ins 
any  musical  capacity  takes  it  up.  Very  valuable  work  is  done  m 
considerable  number  of  schools,  and  in  others  the  proficiency  raiely  M. 
below  a respectable  standard."  (Report  on  Cork  Cnwt 'Mo.  1). 

“ Singing  maintains  its  standing,  and  should  bo  lieaid  in  all  school, 
as  it  i.V most,  to  some  degree.  Certainly  Irish  children  have 
gitts  for  musical  training,  and  much  taste  for  Binging,  etc.,  the 
musical,  in  the  south,  forming  a very  small  percentage.  C±tepor« 

^ExceUen?  progress  has  been  made  in  singing.  It  is  taught  i W j 
every  school.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  quite  uncommon  to i find  it  b , 
any,  except  convent  and  model  schools.  (Report  on  B 3 . 

CU“  Singing  and  drawing  are  improving  day  _ by  day  everywhere.  B I 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  the  little  boys  in  most  backward  F«s  i 
the  Circuit*  joining  con  amorc  in  modulate : and  chart  — s ! 

songs  and  making  fair  bid  to  outstrip  tho  little  gnls  m the  p P 
and  rendering  of  tune  and  time.”  (Report  on  Dublin  Circuit,  ^ ■ 

“ Singing  is  a popular  subject  in  which  good  work  is  done.  I , 
port  on  Londonderry  Circuit).  ; i 

“ Singing  is  now  taken  up  in  most  schools  with  moro  or  less  , | 

In  the  convent  schools,  and  in  sonw  of  tliq  country  schools,  epc  ^ j 
those  taught  by  female  teachers,  it  is  particularly  good.  1 P , 
Limerick  Circuit). 

From  these  remarks,  and  from  others  which  might  hive  j 
been  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  the  inspectors  were  unammoi u ; 
of  opinion  that  music  was  doing  well  in  the  schools  during 
year  1906-7. 

My  own  experiences  during  the  past  school  year,  on  i? 
whole,  confirm  the  views  of  the  inspectors.  .During  tne 
1907-8, 1 have  visited  some  300  schools  m various  pans  oi 
country.  In  comparatively  few  of  them  have  I found  , 
to  be  downright  badly  taught.  In  a few  of  them  I c0  ,. 
the  singing  to  be  excellent ; in  a number  of  them  it  _w  B 
in  the  great  majority,  it  was  fair.  In  most  of  these > W* 
schools  the  singing  could  easily  have  been  improve  . ^ 

more  time  could  have  been  devoted  to  it.  But  tins  1 j , on 
great  difficulty  everywhere,  to  find  time  for  all  the  su  J 
the  school  programme.  Two  half  hours  weekly  to  ea 
sion  are  all  that  can  be  spared  to  the  singing  classes  ^ 
schools.  From,  such  an  amount  of  time  results  other  in 
can  hardly  be  expected. 

The  following  are  the  principal  localities  visited 
during  the  year.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  country  p 
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to  been  able  to  call  at  most  of  the  schools  in  and  near  the 
particular  centre  visited;  but  m the  larger  centres  this  was  — 

not  always  possible  in  the  time  available. . 


Abbeyleix.  I 

Ardara. 

Ardee. 

Arklow. 

Athy. 

Bagenalstown. 

Ealdoyle. 

Balbriggan. 

Ballinakil. 

Ballymena. 

Ballymun. 

Balrothery. 

Belfast. 

Birr. 

Blanchardstown. 
Blackrock  (Cork). 
Blackrock  (Dublin). 
Booterstown. 

Carlow. 

Carrick-on-Suir. 

Cashel. 

Castlefinn. 


Clondalkin. 

Clonmel. 

Clontarf. 

Cloughjordan. 

Cork. 

Cushenrlal. 

Derinturn. 

Derrylouglinan. 

Doish. 

Donaglimore. 
Donny  brook. 
Dreenan  (Stran- 
orlar). 

Drumn  across 
(Glenties). 
Dundalk. 
Dundrum. 
Dunlavin. 
Dublin. 
Edenderry. 
Enfielcl. 

Ferns. 


Fethard. 

Glenties. 

Graffy. 

Garranwort. 

Gortnacort. 

Glasthule. 

Glasnevin. 

Howtli. 

Kilkenny. 

Knock. 

Killaloe. 

Limerick. 

Londonderry. 

Malahide. 

Maryboro’. 

Meenadea. 

Meencurry. 

Monasterevan. 

Monkstown. 

Moate. 

Mullinamore. 


Mullingar. 

Naas. 

Nenagh. 

New  Ross. 

Omagh. 

Portadown. 

Raheny. 

Rathvilly. 

Rathdrum. 

Rathmines. 

Roscrea.  . 

Rush. 

Sessagoniel. 

Strabane. 

Stranorlar. 

Swordd. 

Trimblestown. 

Tullow. 

Waterford. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 


As  to  the  proficiency  of  the  singing  classes  in  the  schools 
visited  by  me  during  the  year  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 


Marks. 

■Excellent. 

Good.. 

Fair. 

Middling. 

No  Singing. 

Total. 

dumber  of  Schools,  . 

13 

90 

135 

48 

15 

301 

The  best  singing  of  the  year  I heard  in  the  Dublin  schools  : Music  in 
the  worst  in  some  of  the  country  parts  in  County  Donegal,  DubIin  and 
where  the  subject  is  still  but  in  a poor  way.  Belfast  has  not  Belfast, 
vet  overtaken  Dublin  in  this  matter  of  school  music  : but  sing- 
ing is  making  progress  in  the  schools  there  all  the  same. 

Especially  is  this  noticeable  with  regard  to  tone.  Soft,  sweet 
tone  is  now  creeping  steadily  into  the  schools  of  the  northern 
capital.  A short  time  ago  it  was  rare  to  find  in  these  schools 
any  attention  given  to  this  most  fundamental  matter.  I he 

children  were  everywhere  allowed  to  sing  loudly,  coarsely,  and 
roughly.  This  practice  was  so  universal  that  inspectors  took 
it  for  granted  that  Belfast  children  could  not  be  got  to  do 
otherwise.  Now  a better  state  of  things  is  coming  into 
existence,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  habit  ot 
singing  with  soft,  sweet,  refined  tone  will  be  as  common  m 
the  schools  of  Belfast  as  it  already  is  in  those  of  Dublin. 

In  Cork,  singing  would  seem  to  be  doing  very  well  indeed,  Cork  school*, 
both  in  the  larger  Convent  schools  and  in  the  smaller  schools 
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Jfr-  in  and  near  the  city.  Cork  children  are  very  musical— none 

oodman.  more  so  in  Ireland.  Especially  was  I pleased  to  find  someoi 
the  masters  in  the  boys’  schools  displaying  an  interest  in  Yoke 
cultivation.  In  this  matter  lies  the  great  secret  of  success  is 
school  choir  training,  and  it  is  consequently  a hopeful  sign  to 
find  the  teachers  turning  their  attention  to  it. 

Derry  schools.  In  Londonderry  the  schools  I visited  were  of  a mors  mixej 
character,  the  tone  in  some  of  them  being  sweet  and  musical, 
in  others  loud  and  harsh.  The  Derry  Deis  Ceoil  is  now  a great 
annual  social  event  and  attracts  considerable  interest  and  at- 
tention in  this  quarter  of  Ireland.  Unfortunately  the  National 
schools. arc  not  much  influenced  by  it.  Only  two  of  them— the 
Cathedral  Boys’  and  Girls’  Schools — entered  for  the  school  { 
choir  competition  this  year.  The  adjudicator — a distinguished 
English  musician — was  able,  I was  pleased  to  see,  to  speak  in 
complimentary  terms  of  the  performances  of  the  two  com- 
peting choirs. 

The  best  voices  I have  heard  anywhere  in  Ireland  I heard  | 
during  the  year  in  the  Wexford  Convent  schools.  On  the  | 
occasion  of  my  visit  to  these  schools  I found  an  unusually  large  < 
number  of  grown  girls  present.  These  girls  I soon  discovered  | 
possessed  full,  rich,  mature  voices — voices  of  a character  not  I 
often  met  with  in  primary  schools.  In  quite  a number  ol  I 
other  schools  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  | 
have  I found  music  doing  well — notably  -in  the  Convent  | 
schools  of  Arklow,  Birr,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Nenagh,  and  Bos- 
crea.  Even  in  smaller  and  more  unpretending  places  one  , 
occasionally  meets  with  unusually  good  school  singing.  The  t 
towns  Eethard  and  Cloughjordan  are  cases  in  point;  but  other  ; 
instances  could  be  given.  The  various  'Peipccnna  that  have  of  | 
late  become  so  common  through  the  country  are  largely  help-  | 
ing  to  develop  this  state  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand , in  a number  of  country  schools  I visited  i 
in  County  Donegal  I found  singing  still  to  be  in  a very  back-  t 
ward  condition.  This  was  due,  I believe,  to  no  lack  of  go®  | 
will  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  rather  to  the®'  | 
musical  quality  of  the  material  they  have  to  deal  with,  h | 
many  of  these  country  schools  a considerable  portion  of  the  g 
children  are  still  unable  to  imitate  musical  sounds  with  auy 
degree  of  accuracy.  Bor  this  state  of  things  there  is  no 
remedy  but  patience  and  quiet  work.  We  must  wait  ana 
watch,  and  try  especially  to  catch  the  children  when  very 
young,  and  train  them  early  to  musical  habits. 

Easter  My  visits  to  the  schools  were  interrupted  at  Easter  by  the 

Examinations,  duty  assigned  me  of  examining  candidates  at  the  Easter 
examination  in  practical  tests,  and  afterwards  in  marking  the 
written  music  papers.  A few  years  ago  the  number  of  papers  m 
music  returned  by  candidates  at  the  Easter  examination  was 
only  a mere  handful.  The  subject  was  then  an  optional  one 
with  candidates,  How  that  it  is  no.  longer  so,  the  marking  or 


Wexford 

schools. 


County 

Donegal 

schools. 
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the  Easter  papers  has  become  a task  of  some  magnitude.  This  “r- 
“ear  for  instance,  there  were  no  less  than  2,507  papers  m all 
returned  from  Easter  candidates.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
mpers  were  from  women  candidates ; only  613  commg  from 
Ln.  Some  403  of  the  women’s  papers  were  written  by 
junior  assistant  mistresses. 


The  answering  of  the  music  papers  at  the  Easter  examina- 
tion is  usually  very  good  on  the  whole,  and  this  year  proved 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  manifest  from  the  way  the 
questions  in  these  papers  are  attempted  that  there  is  a wide- 
spread knowledge  of  the  elementary  theory  of  music  to  be 
found  among  the  monitresses  and  monitors  of  the  country. 

The  papers  from  the  junior  assistant  mistresses  were  a novel 
feature  of  this  year’s  examination.  They  were  generally  of  a 
very  mixed  kind,  many  of  them  being  very  indifferent. 

I had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  practical  tests  in  vocal 
music  to  Easter  candidates  in  but  three  of  the  Dublin  centres. 

The  women,  candidates  examined  by  me  were,  as  usual,  good 
on  the  whole,  the  men  but  middling.  While  only  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  women  candidates  for  Training  colleges 
are  now  found  to  be  wholly  unmusical,  the  percentage  of  non- 
singers amongst  the  men  candidates  still  continues,  I regret  to 
say,  to  be  very  high. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  I held  the  practical  Training 
test  examinations  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  the  dif- 
j f'erent  Training  colleges.  All  told,  these  institutions  are  now  Tcst  Exami- 
nine  in  number — five  of  them  being  colleges  for  women  and  nations, 
i four  for  men . 

f Vocal  music  is  now  an  obligatory  subject  of  examination 
with  King’s  scholars.  Musical  or  unmusical,  all  candidates 

I for  the  position  of  teacher  must  present  themselves  for  exami- 
aation  in  the  subject  at  the  termination  of  their  course  of 
naming.  The  marks  obtained  both  for  oral  and  written  tests 
count  iu  the  final  classification  of  each  student.  Music  is 
consequently,  now  treated  as  an  important  item  of  the  King’s 
scholars  professional  equipment.  It  is  now  expected  that 
every  King’s  scholar  shall  be  competent  to  teach  vocal  music 
i as  he  is  expected  to  be  competent  to  teach  every  other 
: subject  of  the -school  programme.  If  he  is  wholly  unmusical 
™ unable  to  teach  singing,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  wanting 
one  of  the  qualifications  of  his  profession.  He  is  not,  how- 
l fer’  rejected  on  that  account,  nor  excluded  from  recognition 
s teacher.  He  pays  the  penalty  of  his  want  of  musical 
j qua  lhca.tion  in  losing  the  marks  attached  to  the  subject  at  his 
1 ..i  esammation,  but  is  otherwise  unaffected.  It  will  be  for 
; I irb  •niana2?r  next  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  teacher 
! I w ° m musical  qualifications  shall  find  position  and 
j § ^Pation  m his  schools. 
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of  King’s 
Scholars. 
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The  total  number  of  King’s  scholars  examined  this  yearn 
1,202.  Of  these  685  were  women  and  517  men.  Of  the  6ii 
women  examined  383  were  outgoing  students  whose  comae  e , 
training  was  completed;  and  of  the  517  men,  2o8  were in \ 
similar  position.  There  were  consequently  302  women  ad 
259  men  who  were  at  the  end  of  the  first  of  then  two  yean 
course,  and  who  have  yet  another  year  of  training  to 
through  before  obtaining  full  qualification. 


The  following  are  the  numbers  of  King’s  scholars  examine! 
in  each  college  : — 


Men’s  Colleges. 

No.  Ex- 
amined. 

■Women’s  Colleges. 

No.  Ei- 

amitei 

Marlborough  Street, 

“ St  Patrick’s,” 

“ Church  of  Ireland,” 
“ De  La  Salle,”  ... 

116 

165 

37 

199 

Marlborough  Street,  ...  ...  j 

Carysfort  Parle,  ...  | 

“ Church  of  Ireland,” 

“ St.  Mary’s,”  Belfast,  _ ... 

“ Mary  Immaculate,"  Limerick, 

m 

203 

101 

104 

98 

Total, 

517 

Total, 

685 

, 

The  King's  scholars  were  all  examined  individually.  Thoa  jj 
in  their  second  year  were  tested  (1)  in  reading  m time;  W .■  . 
singing  one  of  a number  of  prepared  school  songs , W , 
solfaing  from  the  examiner’s  pointing  on  the  modufflOT,  \ 
in  singing  sight  tests  written  in  tomc-solfa  notation,  ana  { l , 
staff  notation  ; and  (6)  also  in  talcing  down  the  notes  of  i 
test  or  musical  phrase  played  to  them  on  an  instrument. 

The  tests  given  to  the  students  in  their  first  year  of 
were  similar  in  character,  except  that  staff  notatio 
included. 

The.  results  of  the  examination  in  music  this  year  ??*} 
the  whole,  iquch  the  same  as  those  of  last  year  sa™Jh,» 
as  regards  the  women  King’s  scholars,  and  again  no 
satisfactory  as  regards  the  men.  Bach  year  of  late „n  King’* 
an  improvement  in  music  on  the  part  of  the  worn  Jtl 
scholars,  while  the  men  remain  more  or  less  stationary  ^ 
respect  to  the  subject.  It  is  indeed  extreme  y g ’ "jnafjon 

see  the  high  state  of  preparedness  for  the  mxisi^l 
that  one  meets  with  in  two  or  three  of  the  women 
Colleges.  In  these  colleges  the  tests  I bring  ,are 
with  consummate  ease  and  readiness,  while  m troabl® 

leges  these  same  tests  are  only  too  often  a soum  i thin!3 
and  confusion.  I do  not  know  if  a similar  °°n~  . I . t,ttt  ia 
is  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  other  su  ] leaqing- 
music,  at  least,  it  is  certain,  the  women  s colleges 

As  again  illustrating  the  position  of  music  in  ?20^ractic*l 
Training  Colleges  I give  here  returns  of  roarKS  i 
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* -t-  obtained  at  recent  examinations  by  the  outgoing  King’s 
'tolars  on  termination  of  complete  course  of  training.  The 
^ ne  tests  were  given  to  both  men  and  women. 


Mr. 

Goodman. 


Colleges  (Hen), 

No. 

Examined. 

Scored  60% 
and.  over. 

Scored  30% 
and  over, 
but  under 
60%. 

Scored 
under  30% 

“ Marlborough  Street,”  ... 
« St.  Patrick’s,”  ••• 

« Church  of  Ireland, 

De  La  Salle," 

Totals, 

58 

87 

13 

100 

28 

40 

4 

31 

16 

26 

4 

47 

14 

21 

5 

22 

258 

103 

93 

62 

Scored  30% 

No. 

Scored  60% 

.and  over, 

Examined. 

and  over. 

but  under 

under  30%. 

60%. 

“ Marlborough  Street,”  ... 

113 

68 

31 

14 

'■  Garvsfort  Park,” 

108 

69 

29 

10 

“Church  of  Ireland,” 

56 

38 

11 

7 

“St.  Mary’s,”  (Belfast),  ... 

57 

46 

5 

6 

“Marv  Immaculate,”  (Limerick), ... 

49 

38 

8 

3 

Totals, 

3S3 

259 

84 

40 

Choral  singing  by  the  senior  King’s  scholars  is  now  an  choral 
obligatory  item  of  the  Training  College  examination  in  Music. 

Each  college  choir  is  required  to  sing  four  prepared  pieces  in 
three  or  four  part  harmony.  Considerable  importance  would 
seem  to  be  attached  to  this  requirement  in  most  of  the  colleges. 

In  two  of  them— -Carysfort  and  Limerick — special  Professors 
-the  Cathedral  choirmasters — are  engaged  to  conduct  this 
branch  of  the  musical  instruction  of  the  King’s  scholars,  and 
the  choral  performances  in  these  colleges  on  the  occasion  of 
my  visit  were  directed  by  these  gentlemen.  In  the  other 
colleges  the  subject  is  taken  by  the  ordinary  music  teacher. 

s.  ■ 

The  choral  performances  of  the  King’s  scholars  in  all  the 
women’s  colleges  were  this  year  again  of  a very  high  order, 
j Pure,  refined  tone;  careful,  accurate,  and  expressive  render- 

| ing ; a good  balance  of  parts  ; and  a judicious  selection  of  pieces 

| were  features  common  to  one  and  all  of  them.  In  the  men’s 

| colleges  the  standard  of  performance  was  not  quite  so  high, 

| although  in  two  of  them — “St.  Patrick’s’’  and  “ De  la 

I Salle”— the  choral  singing  this  year  showed  considerable  im- 

! provement  on  that  of  last  year.  In  St.  Patrick’s,”  espe- 

i daily,  the  manner  in  which  the  tenors  had  been  trained  to  use 

their  head  register — or  upper  portion  of  their  voices — was  a 
very  commendable  feature,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  this  feature 
| was  lacking  to  a considerable  degree  in  some  oE  the  other  col- 

| feges,  where  the  tenors  were  all  allowed  to  sing  like  baritones. 

n 
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t it  should  not  be  forgotten,  the  skilled 

experienced  ’*  especially  seen  in  his  treatment  of 

tenor  voices. 


,r  Tt.  mpn’s  choirs,  it  shouia  nor  ue  «“=  »<nuea  and 

<&w>.  experienced  trainer  is  especially  seen  m his  treatment  of  the 
tenor  voices. 

instrumental  The  following  are  the  numb, ^sami ned  by  me  in  Instrn- 
Music  Exaini-  m wi  tn,l  Music  in  the  different  Lolleg  s . 


nation. 


„ „ Harmonium.  1 Piano.  j Organ. 

Colleges  (Women).  | | \ 

Marlborough  Street, 

Carysfort  Park,”  ... 

Church  of  Ireland,’  1 

St.  Mary’s,”  Belfast,  _ . y • 

Mary  Immaculate,”  Limerick,  • • • I 

Totals, 

28 

21  ! 

42  ! 

37  i 

47  ! 

5 13 

9 j 7 

9 1 

16  | 3 

176  j 38  j 23 

Colleges  (Men). 

Harmonium. 

Piano.  | Organ. 

“Marlborough  Street,” 

“St.  Patrick’s,” 

“ Church  of  Ireland,” 

“ De  La  Salle,” 

Totals,  •••  ' 

! 10 

j 37 

6 

_ | _ 
^ 1 = 

53 

l 

1 1 ~ 

Jubilee  of 

Training 

Colleges- 


..sMr-nf  sus? 

,1.  rolleces  have  accomplished  during  tnai  per™  j- 
Tn  il  to  be  seen  L every  town  and  village  of  Ireland.  M ; 

s“s-j  s 

has  ever’ received  at  the  hands  of  the  college  authorities.  | 
I am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

p.  Goodman 


The  Secretaries, 

National  Education  Office, 
Marlbororigh-street. 
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40,  UPPEB  SaCKVILLE-STIUSBT,  Hr.  Hellhr 

Dublin. 


To  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
Gentlemen, 

la  accordance  with  your  instructions  I submit  a general 
report  on  the  condition  of  science  instruction  in  National 
schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1908. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  visited 
during’  the  year,  classified  according  to  the  general  character 
of  the  instruction  in  elementary  science  and  object  lessons  : — 


Character  of  Instruction. 

Schools  Visited. 

Miss  Maguire.  | 

Mr.  In  gold. 

Mr.  Heller. 

Good,  or  better  than  good, 

71  = 89  per  cent. 

157 =43*7  percent.! 

110  = 46  per  cent. 

Fair,  or  very  fair, 

60  = 33  per  cent 

152=42-3  per  cent. 

74  = 31  per  cent. 

Weak  or  bad,  

51  = 28  per  cent. 

51=14*0  percent. 

55=23  percent. 

Total  Schools  Visited, 

182 

360 

239 

The  following  table  gives  a summary  of  the  character  of 
instruction  in  the  schools  visited  during  the  year  : — 


Character  of  Instruction 

Number  of  Sohools. 

Percentage 

Excellent, 

38 

4-91 

Very  Good,  ... 

83 

10-6 

- 43-3 

Good, 

217 

27*8 

Very  Fair,  ... 

140 

17-9 

Fair, 

146 

18-6 

86‘5 

Weak, 

101 

13*0  1 

Bad,  ...  

56 

7*2 

20-2 

Total,  

781 

100*0 

It  will  be  seen  that  43'3  per  cent,  of  the  schools  visited  are 
good,  or  better  than  good;  36*5  per  cent,  are  very  fair,  or 
fair,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  schools  are  weak,  or  bad. 


During  the  past  three  years  Mr.  Ingolcl  has  paid  952  visits 
to  5bd  schools  m the  Counties  of  Antrim,  Londonderry, 

n 2 


Print 
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m -EWinnnaffh,  Leitrim,  Sligo,  Monaghan, 

[r.  Heixeb.  Donegal,  Tyrone,  v ®nd  Down;  the  total  number  of 

— Longford,  Oa\an,  n b > . 788  SQ  tllat  m three  years  it 

equipped  schoo  s m thmarstneti^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

has  been  ,•  During  this  period  222  schools  in 

schools  m this  s?c  ' urb£m  centres  have  been  visited  more 
Belfast  and  the  tog  1 q{  sch00ls  in  which  the  character 

than  once.  The  pe  ,,8  ,,  better  than  “ good”  is  as 

of  science  instruction  is  Douu, 

follows  : — 


Belfast  City  Schools, 
Urban  Schools,  ■ 
Rural  Schools, 


55  per  cent. 
47 
20 


■ ■ „ „ inrser  proportion  of  rural  schools  has 
In  my  own  section  ^ the  percentage  of  the* 

received  more  than  0 “good,  is  consideralil? 

schools,  ‘'good”  «W*  There  can  be  no  doubt 

higher  than  m the  n otion  in  a hu-ge  number  of  schools 

that  the  character  o frequent  visits  could  be  paid 

would  greatly  improve  it  ^Qssible . there  are  mm 

by  organizers  than  is  P . ;t  a by  organizers  for  three  or 
Spools  which Ohave  elapsed  since  the  te 

four  years , when  a g science  instruction  is  at  a 

visit  it  is  frequently  found  tha^t^r  ^ will  be  made 
standstill.  I fear  th  disposal  that  will  enable  me  to 

until  a staff  is  placed  a mj isits  to  botla  equipped  ! 
arrange  for  more  systematic  and  regular  ^ ^ 

and  unequipped  so“ools-  . d myself  is  not  available  lor 
the  whole  time  of  my  ass  stante  ana  my 

visits  to  National  schools^  Dunnjjhe^ saCarbery,  BaW 
has  held  classes  for  nu  . ven  Weeks  in  connection  mi 
and  has  been  m Dublin  for^even  0f  insta- 

the  King  s of  June  nearly  the  whole  . 

K of  MrBS}d  1 

toenauSterSyear  has  been  much  broken  up  by  spec.  - 
duties. 

Equipment  of  Free  equipment  grants  With  few  m 

scliools.  Commissioners  to  2,006  Nationa  . . j given  in  thes 

tions,  more  or  less  xegulnr  science acc®» 
schools.  In  a few  schools  > no  adequate  m ^ b K 
dation  has  been  provided,  and  performed  in  a satisfac- 

table  on  which  experiments  can  be  pertormea^ 

tory  manner;  on  the  whole  the  aP?  _ adequate  k 

rsssh”  2s  ssraSsAij 

a few  instances  been  provided. 
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Mr.  Ingold  says  : — Mr.  Hbllbb. 

..  j]je  apparatus  in  a large  number  of  the  city  schools  is  quite  in- 
adequate for  the  instruction  of  the  senior  pupils.  In  the  case  of 
s 'bools  equipped  before  the  middle  of  1903,  the  storage  accommodation 
i-  often  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  rarely  a suitable  table  for  prac- 
tical work.  The  apparatus  in  such  schools  cannot  be  kept  properly, 
aa(j  is  not  readily  available.  I have  seen  considerable  improvement 
•Q  the  city  schools  in  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  during  the  present 
year.” 

The  free  grants  of  apparatus  are  made  on  the  condition  that  Depi  •eciation 
the  manager  undertakes  to  maintain  these  in  a condition  of  of  apparatus, 
working  efficiency.  In  a large  number  of  schools  little  or  no 
renewal  of  apparatus  has  been  made ; the  teachers  obviously 
cannot  afford  to  incur  the  necessary  expenditure  of  from  ten 
shillings  to  one  pound  per  annum  for  this  purpose,  and  often 
ire  unwilling  to  ask  the  manager  to  do  so  ; when  I have  drawn 
the  manager’s  attention  to  the  need  for  new  stock  the  sug- 
gestion has,  in  most  cases,  been  acted  upon. 

Miss  Maguire  says 

••  In  some  very  few  cases  the  renewal  of  stock  is  provided  by  the 
pupils;  I know  of  one  case  in  which  almost  the  whole  stock  was  re- 
newed by  the  manager;  but  in  most  cases  the  teacher  renews  the 
stock.” 

Mr.  Ingold  says 

"In  some  schools  there  is  a considerable  depreciation  of  apparatus, 
and  the  practical  work  lias  stopped  in  consequence.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  no  funds  are  available  for  the  proper  up-koep  of  the  equipments, 
as  the  fear  of  breakages  makes  the  teacher  very  chary  of  using  the 
apparatus  as  much  as  he  should." 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  hi ational  schools  in  prac-  Practical 
tical  and  manual  instruction,  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  suffi-  vork. 
cient  attention  paid  to  the  organization  of  practical  work  for 
individual  pupils.  An  earnest  attempt  to  give  some  discipli- 
nary training  through  exercises  in  the  accurate  measurement 
of  weight,  volume,  temperature,  heat,  and  time  is  made -in 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  tlic  equipped  schools,  but  in 
the  remainder  little  is  attempted  beyond  calling  up  pupils 
to  assist  in  a demonstration  lesson.  The  difficulty  of  renew- 
ing broken  apparatus,  and  the  fact  that  such  individual  work 
is  foreign  to  the  traditions  of  the  schools  are  probably  the 
chief  causes  why  this,  the  only  form  of  practical  training  at 
present  possible  in  many  schools,  is  so  neglected. 

Miss  Maguire  says  : — 

“ In  the  majority  of  equipped  schools,  however,  a few  pupils  help 
the  teacher  to  perform  experiments  during  the  lessons,  and  such,  is 
the  keenness  of  the  pupils  for  practical  work  that  I find  at  my  visits 
that  pupils  frequently  are  ablo  to  perform  experiments  for1  me  from 
only  having  watched  the  teacher  ancl  other  pupils  at  work;  indeed  the 
pupils  are  delighted  at  being  allowed  to  handle  the  apparatus.” 
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f ” i-oc  v,ppn  thougntllliiy  liua  lOe 

teS  finds  that  begCan  iake  his  lessons  more  and  more  , 
useful  in  each  successive  year. 

, , , mnr„  useful  kind  of  preparation  of  lessons  is 

Abetter  and  m^e™erai ; the  idea  that  the  teacher! 
slowly  becona  g |cal  wort  serves  as  a substitute  for 

record  of  hrs  n Pra  ^ ^ j^son  is  less  , commonly  met. 

thoughtful  prep  notes  of  lessons  should  he  written 

Katiff.-f*  - « — ; 

fulfil  a requirement  of  the  inspect®  • 

Mr  Ingold  says : — . , T , . i 

, . lessons  vary  considerably.  In  some  sehtfc  ; 

The  teachers  note  teachers  have  no  written  notes  to  din  ' 

in  which  scien“®  1S  _ fn  the  training  college  or  at  one  of  our  or. 

me  other  than  those  v elaborate  teaching  notes,  but  very  litti  , 

classes;  while  in  “th  1 ^ted  therefrom.  Very  little  attentions® 
t?L  gitnPtoPthe  p?Ipa?a?ion  of  apparatus  tor  the  lesson. 

Miss  Maguire  says^  0{ten  confined  to  reading  over  fc 

“Preparation  of  los*°  . , u y and  is  very  often  inadequate.  Bt- 
S2£S  ££££ 'b^mSe’leTaon  is  poetically  unknown,  ; 

Too  often  experiments  rather  than  subjects  are  taught; 

1 „ fSnHnn  is  needed  to  the  method  of  introducing  sue- 

Mcte^nd  especially  to  the  bearing  of  the  results  of  expenm® 
XSLtJ  of  .common  experience  A doser^q* 
nucp  with  the  Commissioners  Notes  toi  leacneis  toil.  * 
often  simplify  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  and  would  ensure 
more  attention  to  the  application  of  the  sublet  matter  t,  , 
“ Health  and  Habits.” 


“ Health  aud 
Habits  ’ 
Programme. 


JzLeaibii  tWJ-u  o-xcuMauio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ex^to^  manneroh1  whi**,. 

?5h  td  Habl“  shUPbe  embodied  in  the  ; 
lessons  and  should  be  given  as  the  applications  to  daily  ft 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  science  lessons  yet  the  greats.  | 
cLfusion  prevails.  In  the  same  school  and  m the  ^meefc 
I have  found  evidence  of  a lesson  on  ‘ expansion  of  an 
no  reference  to  ventilation,  and  a lesson  on 
(from  a text-book)  with  no  reference  to  the  cause  of  au  n» 
ments ; such  absurd  want  of  correlation  causes  waste  om 
and  ineffective  teaching.  In  the  higher  staadaids  H* 
and  Habits  ” should  only  appear  as  a separate  subject  out 
time-tables  of  unequipped  schools. 

Mr.  Ingold  says 

"In  a great  many  schools  “Health  and  Habits  5 jjjjg 

separate  subject  on  the  time-table,  although  Bcienoe  m 
these  circumstances  neither  subject  can  ^ ,ade5"“t  7 the  feta* 
I have  recommended  the  embodiment  of  the  iorme 
work  as  suggested  in  1907-08  programme.” 
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Jliss  Maguire  says  MtHblibb 

..  r tjiat  where  lessons  on  “ Health  and  Habits  ” are  given  with- 
rr  naection  with  domestic  science  and  without  use  of  apparatus  that 
”ut  “ k ^ little  value.  Pupils  will  answer  that  “ Dust  contains  germs 
Si-ease  " but  when  asked  " What  are  germB  of  disease?”  the  answer 
ftaois  ■■’little  insects  that  would  eat  ye.'  " 


to 


i 

4 
01 
TO 
tt!s  » 

® I 


1- 

Et- 


;ht; ! 
sub- 
ent*  . 
lint- ; 
oulii ! 


It  is  admitted,  generally,  that  the  records  made  by  pupils  Written  work 
I tkeir  science  lessons  and  practical  work  have  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  in  English  Composi- 
tion that  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  these  compositions  the  pupils  have  “ something  to 
say  ” that  is  within  their  own  experience  and  comprehen- 
sion and  a lucidity  of  expression  is  achieved  which  was  less 
common  in  the  days  when  ornate  essay  writing  was  encour- 
aged. The  remark  of  the  Duchess  to  Alice  should  be  the 
n-uiding  " moral”  in  every  composition  lesson:  “Take  care 
of  the  sense  and  the  sounds  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

The  remarks  of  my  colleagues  point  to  a matter  needing 
more  attention  in  co-ordinating  the  teaching  of  English  Com- 
position with  the  science  instruction. 

Miss  Maguire  says— 

••  la  the  senior  classes  I sometimes  find  genuine  work;  but  in  most 
eases  the  similarity  of  the  pupils’  nobes  suggests  dictation  or  something 
very  like  it.” 


Mr.  Ingold  says 


s i “ More  use  might  be  made  of  the  scienco  lesson  in  teaching  eomposi- 

lI  ,J  1 tion.  As  a rule,  too  much  assistance  is  given  by  the  teacher  when  the 

pupils  are  writing  up  their  science  notes,  with  the  result  that  the  com- 
positions become  stilted,  and  the  phraseology  tends  to  be  uniform.  In 
PK"  geueral  this  written  work  in  the  good  schools  is  very  neatly  done,  and  the 
g K notes  are  often  well  illustrated  by  sketches  of  apparatus.” 
rente  1 


f life  * 
latest  | 

ms 

fa" 


: tint  | 
leali  ! 
jut  | 


as  . 


Me 

Lib,  as-  | 
sciea*  I 


The  great  irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  cause  of  much  Regularity  of 
irregularity  of  instruction,  but  only  in  small  measure  accounts  u,atrul;ti°n- 
for  the  inadequate  progress  shown  in  tlie  .majority  of  the 
“fair"  and  “weak”  schools.  One  often  finds  in  a school 
devotiag  one-and-a-half  to  two  hours  per  week  to  the  science 
work  that  only  five  or  six  exercises  have  'been  written  in  as 
many  months,  and  that  the  pupils  have  only  covered  two  or 
three  sections  of  the  detailed  syllabus  during  that  period. 


Avery  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  “Twined 
of  training  in  elementary  experimental  science  have  made  no  Teachers;’ 
application  for  equipment  grants  of  apparatus,  but  have  beeniu,unfquiPPed 
content  to  give  a type  of  ‘‘object  lesson”  of  little  or  no*  00 
interest  or  educational  value.  If  useful  subjects  are  selected 
for  “ object  lessons  ” they  require  far  greater  and  more  in- 
tellectual preparation  than  a lesson  in  the  simpler  and  more 
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, . aubiect  matter  of  tbe  elementary  science  pr„. 

Mr.  gramme  A school  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  entitling  it  l s 

free  want  of  apparatus  which  neglects  this  obligatory  subject 
of  the  programme  and  provides  a its  p ace  a badly  selected 
and  ill-prepared  list  of  “ object  lessons  has  a very  unsafe 
factory  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  science  instruction  in  neigh 
bowing  equipped  schools. 

The  programme  recently  issued  by  the  Commissioners  nil] 
0bje°t  it  hoped  tend  to  gradually  introduce  into  the  schools  a type 

leSS0DS-  of  obierf  lesson  involving  more,  sense  activity  on  the  part'd 
the  pupils,  than  the  information  lessons  which  the  object 
lesson  text-books  have  rendered  so  general  The  restriction 
of  these  lessons  to  natural  objects  collected  by  and  mfe  , 
hands  of  individual  pupils  and  to  illustrated  lessons  on  the  t 
subject  matter  of  the  -'Health  and  Habits  program*  ! 
should  do  much  to  ensure  that  this  branch  of  the  programme 
becomes  a real  educational  force  in  the  curriculum  Self- 
reliant  preparation  and  a closer  adherence  to  heuristic  prin- 
ciples will  create  increased  interest  m the  lessons,  and  must 
ultimately  ensure  success. 

Miss  Maguire  says 

••  Object  lessons  are  in  most  oases  bad,  although  the  teacher  usual;:  ; 
a book  of  notes  mostly  copied  word  for  word  from  some  terfte. 
and  ‘ strange  to  say,  in  many  oases  the  notes  bear  no  oonneotioa  iritt 
the ’list  of  lessons  entered  in  the  progress  book  In  some  schools  ■ 
monitors  are  made  responsible  for  the  entire  object  lesson  work  of  fc 
junior  classes;  the  monitor  may  benefit  but  the  pupils  Buffer,  fe  ‘ 
often  in  the  sixth  standard  the  compositions  on  these  lessons  do  E . 
rise  above  the  level  of  reading  lessons  for  standard  I.  Under  te 
circumstances  I have  found  such  compositions  as  The  oat  is  M - 
she  has  a long  tail,  she  is  covered  with  fur,  etc.  To  my  mind  this b 
not  suitable  work  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards. 


Mr.  Ingold  says 

“ In  the  lower  standards  of  equipped  schools  the  object  lesson  mi  > 
is  only  fair,  but  I anticipate  tliat  the  introduction  of  a more  connected 
series  of  observation  lessons  next  year  will  bring  about  a material  im- 
provement in  this  respect.”  . 

Domestic  Better  progress  has  been  made  in  tlie  Convent  and  other  | 
Science  in  large  girls’  schools  than  last  year.  Teachers  -are  beginning  to  | 
girls’ schools.  reapse  that  Hygiene  and  Domestic  Economy  are  applied  f 
sciences,  which  can  only  be  intelligently  taught  when  the  | 
pupils  possess  a knowledge  of  underlying  principles. 

During  the  year  I conducted  two  courses  of  instruction  for 
the  organizers  of  cookery ; these  courses  consisted  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  Health  and  Habits  pro- 
gramme. 

Four  model  schools  are  now  provided  with  laboratory  equip- 
ments ; until  Christmas  the  Belfast  and  Dublin  laboratories  were  j 
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■ i,o, -oe  of  my  late  assistants,  Messrs.  Connell  and  Thomp-  Mr.  Hum. 
B \LS«t.iveIv  The  work  in  these  two  schools  is  probably 
son  ie=p  nvimavc  aobnnl  in  the  kinedom  : and.  durinff 


??  "noal  three  years  it  has  proved  beyond  doubt  the  ability  of 
'nmw  children  for  laboratory  work.  Mr.  Connell  has  suc- 
™u?Dj  Mr  Thompson  in  Dublin,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Scallan  has 
feed  .r.lnnnn  O Q+.PV  n.+i  T^plfn.S+,  TVlA  RUP.f’.P.RR  Clf  t.VlP. 


j appointed  science  master  at  Belfast.  The  success  of  the 
•actical  science  teaching  in  these  two  schools  is  a strong 
P*aument  in  favour  of  the  provision  of  similar  facilities  in 
other  National  schools. 


The  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  training  colleges  con- Training 

I tames  to  readf  very  satisfactory  standards  considering  the  large  0Dllesea- 
number  of  unprepared  and  ill-prepared  candidates  that  are 
admitted.  The  Easter  examination  papers  disclose  a most 
unsatisfactory  type  of  preparation  for  training;  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  papers  shows  clearly  that  sound  organized  and 
systematic  instruction  has  been  given,  but  the  majority  of 
papers  bears  evidence  Of  coaching  by  correspondence  and 
cram  methods ; such  methods  of  preparation,  the  less  to  be 
excused  in  that  the  candidates  have  apparatus  at  their  dis- 
posal, do  not  lighten,  but  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  training 
college  professors.  The  arithmetic  and  English  in  these 
papers  appear  to  be  quite  as  weak  as  the  science ; until  some 
S more  regular  and  better  organized  instruction  of  candidates 
I for  Eng’s  scholarships  can  be  provided  the  training  colleges 

1 will  find  it  difficult  to  confine  their  curricula  to  professional 

: studies  as  much  as  is  desirable. 

In  some  of  the  large  girls’  schools  the  monitresses  only 
receive  regular  instruction  in  the  domestic  science  pro- 
’ grammes,  and  this  not  from  any  appreciation  of  its  utility  and 
necessity,  but  because  it  is  a subject  of  examination.  As  a 
result,  the  programmes,  instead  of  being  covered  by  the  time 
the  pupil  leaves  the  Vllth  standard,  is  only  half  covered  when 
I she  enters  the  training  college. 

I 

National  teachers  have  been  afforded  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties both  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and  training ; we  have  a 
large  number  of  schools  in  which  the  science  teaching  will 
stand  comparison  with  any  schools  of  the  same  type  in  Great 
Britain;  the  science  teaching  in  our  training  colleges  is  of  a 
| j more  useful  and  practical  type  than  in  most  of  the  English 
colleges,  but  there  are  many  schools  which  have  not  taken 
’ advantage  of  the  money  expended  in  training  the  teachers  and 
T . in  equipping  the  school,  and  in  which  little  progress  is  seen 
s from  year  to  year.  Text-books  on  hygiene  and  domestic 
y economy,  full  of  phrases  unintelligible  to  children  and  bearing 
I no  relation  to  official  programmes  are  read  paragraph  by  para- 
1 graph;  such  work  does  nothing  to  create  habit  or  power  of 
f:  thought  ; the  lessons  are  in  many  cases  uninteresting  and 

s i misleading,  as  no  attempt  to  illustrate  them  is  made. 
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Classes  for  the  instruction  of  National  teachers  in  expert 
mental  science  have  been  organized  in  certain  local  technics'; 
schools  since  1903.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  ci 
teachers  qualified  under  this  scheme  . 


Centre. 

1903.  j 

1904.  | 

1305.  | 

1906. 

1907. 

w. 

Ballymena, 

12 

8 

14 

3 

17 

3 

17 

2 

17 

Londonderry,  ... 

4 - 

, 

Coleraine, 

10 

2 

Larne, 
Belfast, 
Holy  wood, 

— 

— r 

6 

1 

15 

10 

l’ortadown, 

Ban  bridge, 

! ? 

Dundalk, 

. 

1 ° 

Blackrock, 



1 

1 3 

Kingstown, 



6 

Kilkenny, 

12 

Waterford, 

Limerick, 

- 

10 

2 

— 

8 

12 

5 

Galway, 

j 





1 9 

Bangor, 

Newry, 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

i 13 

Totals, 

| 22 
J_ 

36 

i2 

42 

71  i 88 

— ! 

Nearly  three  hundred  teachers  have  qualified  at  these  . 
classes  - a fairly  high  standard  of  proficiency  is  required  it 
the  final  examination  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  candidates 
possess  a teaching  grasp  of  the  subject. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  eda- 
cational  work  done  in  many  of  these  classes  hut  their  gee-  ■ 
graphical  distribution  is  such  that  they  can  only  influence  fc 
National  schools  in  a very  small  fraction  of  the  whole  country. 
The  fee  imposed  by  the  local  committees  has,  m some  in- 
stances, prevented  teachers  from  attending  these  classes, 
hope  the  Commissioners  may  find  it  possible  m future  tote-  . 
fund  the  fee  to  teachers  who  have  attended  the  classes  site- 
factorily ; the  restrictions  on  tho  attendance  of  teachers nmo  , 
have  previously  undergone  courses  of  instruction  shou  d k 
removed.  I consider  that  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  teachers  who  regularly  attend  such  classes  and  devote  | 
so  much  of  their  spare  time  and  energy  to  ensure  a better  stan-  „ 
dai-d  of  teaching  in  their  schools. 

I beg  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Mayhowe  Hews. 
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To  the  Secretaries, 

Offices  of  National  Education, 
Dublin. 


Dublin, 

July,  1908. 


Mr.  M'Elwke. 


(jEXTLE^EN, 

T have  the  honour'  to  submit  my  General  Keport  on  the 
In-traction  in  Drawing  for  the  school  year  ended  30th.  June, 

19mris  year  (1907-08)  being  the  first  year  of  my  office  I regret 
T im  not  in  a position  to  make  any  direct  comparisons  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  year  and  that  of  former  years.  I may 

however,  that  I believe  the  subject  is  advancing  slowly 
and  surely,  and  that  so  soon  as  the  greater  aims  and  objects 
of  the  teaching  of  drawing  are  more  generally  understood 
and  appreciated,  progress  will  be  more  rapid,  and,  at  the 
me  wiU  be  more  useful.  At  present  drawing  in  the 
schools  seems  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  it  is  considered  to 
be  a kind  of  “ Erne  Art  ” in  which  only  the  few,  who  are 
in  possession  of  some  special  talent,  can  hope  to  succeed. 
ThB  is  a mistaken  assumption,  since  drawing,  as  now  known 
in  the  “schoolroom,”  can  be  taught  to  the  pupils  just  as 
logically  and  methodically  as  reading  and  writing,  or  any 
ether  school  subject,  and,  if  considered  broadly  as  a 
means  of  expressing  and  recording  the  form  and  appearance 
of  things  observed,  it  can  take  its  right  place  in  the  school 
curriculum  and  minister  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  sources-  of  information 
from  which  I have  formed  the  various  opinions  expressed  in 
this  report,  I may  say  that  besides  many  other  miscellaneous 
duties,  such  as  marking  examination  exercises,  visiting  the 
various  Training  Colleges  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Instruc- 
tors in  Drawing,  and  lecture  to  the  students  in  training,  I 
have  visited  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  schools  situated  in 
eleven  distinct  circuits  as  follows  : — Nos.  2,  7,  8,  9 11,  12, 
17, 19,  20,  21  and  22.  A great  number  of  the  schools  visited 
were  situated  in  towns,  while  oil  the  other  hand  many  were 
situated  in  rural  districts.  Although  one  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  an  enormous  difference  in  the  type  of  the  work 
done  in  the  town  and  rural  schools  respectively,  I was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  the  best  type  of  work  did  not 
always  appear  to  exist  in  the  town  schools.  I have,  therefore, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  topography  has  little  to  say  re- 
garding the  progress  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  question  of 
quality  hinges  entirely  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  inso- 
much that  where  there  is  enthusiasm  there  is  also  reasonable 
and  intelligent  work.1 

With  regard  to  freehand  drawing  as  provided  in  the  school 
programmes,  I greatly  regret  to  state  that  the  term  free- 
hand” is  not  universally  understood.  (Freehand,  defined 
literally,  is  ” drawing  with  the  hand  guided  by  the  eye  alone. 
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and  as  such  it  is  non-existent  in  some  of  the  schools  I hav, 
visited.  The  ruler  is  constantly  m evidence,  and  instead  o; 
the  children  being  taught  to  observe  and  know  the  position  c: 
a line  or  to  estimate  the  relative  proportions  and  position  J 
a form  they,  by  using  the  ruler,  fix  the  extremities  of  thc 
line  or  the  position  of  the  angles  of  a form,  and  then,  irrc. 
sneetive  of  the  limits  of  their  hand-effort,  endeavour  to  draiv 
lines  between  the  points  fixed.  This  process  possesses  littl, 
or  no  educational  value  whatever ; m it  the  child  is  practically 
engaged  in  making  an  aggregate  of  lines  varied  m land  ani 
direction,  the  object  of  which  has  not  the  slightest  meaning 
to  him.  He  proceeds  step  by  step  m following  the  instme. 
tions  or  more  correctly  the  commands,  of  the  teacher,  but  it 
the  end  he  has  not  the  faintest  conception  of  what  he  has 
accomplished  or  learned,  further  than  that  he  lias  made , 

“ pattern.” 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  just  described  is  .to  produce  “ in  tin 
concrete  ” the  form  or  example  about  to  be  drawn.  Tbs  cat 
be  made  bv  the  teacher,  either  m the  form  of  a drawing  on  the 
blackboard,  or  shaped,  silhouette  fashion,  in  paper  or  other 
suitable  material.  After  the  various  properties  and  projor- 
tions  of  the  form  have  been  discussed  and  understood  by  the 
children  they  could  he  taught  to  make  a drawing  of  it  the 
teacher  adding,  as  required,  supplementary  sketches  or  black- 
board drawings.  By  this  means  the  pupils  will  learn  to  record 
more  correctly  the  results  of  their  observations  of  the  original 
form  presented  to  them. 

I do  not,  however,  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
futile  method  of  tuition  described  above  is  the  only  method 
to  be  found  in  the  schools.  Many  schools  are  doing  very  goo  , 
and  systematic  work.  In  these  I find  that  freehand 
drawing  is  taught,  more  or  less,  on  rational  toe,, 
but,  considering  the  short  time  usually  allowed  k 
a drawing  lesson,  in  a few  cases  the  aim  of  the 
work  is  perhaps  too  pretentions.  Examples  of  abstract 
ornament  in  outline  and  decorative  forms  are  used,  and,  as  a 
rule  very  respectable  copies  are  made.  These  copies,  al- 
though praiseworthy  from  -the  points  of  view  of  diligence  and 
perseverance,  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  severe  criticism,  s> 
in  many  cases  the  pupils  undertaking  the  work  have  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  analysis  of  the  construction 
of  the  ornament ; in  consequence  of  which  not  a tew  incon- 
gruities exist.  To  draw  ornament  properly  a beginning  shoull 
be  made  by  using  “very  simple”  examples  and, .as  far  b 
possible,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  principle^ 
the  construction  of  the  ornament.  Successive  exampto 
should  be  very  carefully  graded,  and  elaborate  examples,  tne 
drawing  of  which  would  lead  to  merely  keeping  the  pnpib 
occupied,  should  be  avoided. 

In  a great  many  of  the  schools  visited  I should  have  been 
glad  to  have  seen  a more  freely  drawn  and  expressive  urn. 
At  present  lines  tend  to  show  what  is  professionally  torn 
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, rW(ring  '■  a method  of  producing  a line  which  might  Mr.  M‘Elwct. 
55  ■•line  « ef°t0 0f’auity  intonation  in  reading.  This  fault  is 
he  compw  t]le  manner  in  which  the  pupils  set  to  work, 

largely  “ nQ  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 

In  many  children  when  sitting  at  the  desks  ; they  appear 
attitude  on  o£  unc0jnfortable  positions  for  the  purpose 

3lt  Hnv  a drawing.  It  is  necessary  that  all  should  sit  in 
° mi Tv  and  almost  upright  position ; the  left  arm  placed  on 
® e,  in  order  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body  and  so  leave 
s -oht  arm  free  to  move  into  the  positions  required  in 
i w The  pencil  should  be  held  so  that  its  point  pr’o- 
- weil  in  front  of  the  finger  tips,  and  in  drawing  it  should 
1 frceiy  by  the  action  of  the  finger  and  wrist  joints. 

T !?ker  the  pencil  should  always  be  held  so  as  to  follow  the 
“Vne  of  least  resistance,”  that  is,  its  direction  should  be  more 
Vs  “ at  right  angles  ” to  the  general  direction  of  the  line  to 
f Vwn  At  present  these  points  seem  to  be  entirely  ne- 
glected and  the  children  draw  lines  in  all  kinds  of  directions 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  or  of 
the  pencil  This  latter  fault  largely  accounts  for  the  ap- 
r trance  of  heavy  untutored  lines  which  many  teachers  have 
informed  me  they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing. 

In  the  matter  of  model  drawing,  which  is  also  provided  in  Model 
the  school  programmes  for  standard  six,  I regret  to  state  that  drawing 
very  little,  if  any,  appears  to  be  attempted.  In  all  the  schools 
I have  visited  I found  only  three  in  which  this  most 
useful,  highly  educational,  and  very  easily  assimilated  branch 
of  drawing  was  systematically  attempted.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  reason  for  this  most  unusual  condition  of  affairs, 
but  I believe  that  teachers  are  under  the  impression  that 
special  models  or  apparatus  and  accommodation  are  required 
in  order  to  bring  this  branch  of  drawing  within  their  reach. 

I should  be  glad  to  see,  say,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
standards,  attempts  made  to  introduce,  as  part  of  the 
course,  the  drawing  of  objects  of  circular  section,  such  as 
empty’ tins,  tumblers,  science  apparatus  of  simple  form,  and 
cookery  utensils.  These  objects  are  available  in  most  schools, 
and  if j for  the  present,  the  axes  of  these  objects  are  placed  in 
a vertical  position  the  principles  involved  in  the  drawing  of 
such  models  should  not  create  any  anxiety.  It  should  he 
sufficient  for  the  pupils  to  know  the.  change  of  appearance  of 
the  circle  when  placed  at  various  levels  with  regard  to  the  eye 
level;  a large  model  of  the  circle  cut  in  cardboard,  or  a child’s 
hoop  will  go  a long  way  in  the  matter  of  illustration  : indeed 
for  that  matter,  a coin  is  equally  efficient. 

When  drawings  have  been  made  to  illustrate  the  circle  as 
seen  at  various  levels,  the  drawings  of  characteristic  views  of 
the  models  or  objects  suggested  give  ample  scope  in  training 
the  observation.  When  this  stage  has  been  reached  skill  in 
drawing  may  be  expected  to  advance  by  leaps  and  hounds. 

Apart  from  all  this,  the  pupils  should  gradually  assume  the 
position  of  being  able  to  make  intelligent  sketches,  say,  in  the 
science  note  books,  and  for  any  other  purpose  such  as  Nature 
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Mr.  jtelwee.  study.  Further,  this  class  of  drawing  should  open  a wife 
— field  for  “ memory  drawing  ; a branch  of  the  work  which 
not  only  tends  to  increase  the  powers  of  observation,  but  afe 
of  memory  and  imagination  as  regards  the  appearance,  loca- 
?ion  a“d  relation  to  each  other  of  things  m general. 

T mtelit  mention  that  during  the  year  I made  some  experi- 
rnpnts  m teaching  the  class  of  work  ]nst  described  and  found 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  children  quite  equal  to  any  I 
lave  mef  elsewherl  I,  however,  particularly  noted  that  fc 
nlrlpr  mimls  even  monitors  and  momti esses,  weie  less  amen- 
able  than  the  Lrage  run  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
standards.  This  is  to  be  expected ; the  older  the  pupils,  the 
more  they  rely  on  the  ‘ 1 abstract  rule  and  less  on  the  result* 
S their  own  observations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  said  that  the  effort  in  drawing  becomes  mechanical,  spa*, 
medic,  and  devoid  of  any  permanent  effects  Such  example* 
only  prove  the  force  of  the  old  adage  that  Learning  to  draw 
is  learning  to  see,”  or  in  more  modem  expression  : SHI  >» 

di awing  comes  with  skill  in  observation. 

The  introduction  of  object  drawing  on  sound  principle 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  more  modern  developments  in 
he  teaching  of  drawing.  Indeed,  as  regards  this  question  1 
know  of  no  subject  in  modern . education  which  has  made 
Greater  strides.  The  advanced  view  of  the  situation  to-day  i? 
that  examples,  either  printed  or  drawn  should  not  be  tie- 
sented  to  the  pupil  to  copy.  The  introduction  of  this  ideal 
method  of  teaching,  however,  would  be  of  much  too  drastic 
and  revolutionary  a nature  for  some  very  considerable  period 
of  time  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  to 
schools  is  more  or  less  m its  experimental  stage,  and  method, 
of  “collective”  teaching  are  insufficiently  understood. 
Scale  drawing,  also  provided  in  the  school  programmes 

^ ° l i nr.  varro-rrlcs  flip  llSP.  OT  fillP  1W 


Scale  drawing 


Geometrical 

drawing. 


acaie  are* wing,  ,,  , 

seems  to  he  somewhat  overdone  as  regards  the  use  of  the  ruler 
in  freehand  drawing,  but  in  its  true  sense  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a strong  subject,  except  m a few  of.  the  more  favouraHy 
circumstanced  schools.  This,  I assume,  is  largely  due  to  tie 
lack  of  a supplv  of  suitable  drawing  instruments  In  sow 
schools  many  scales  are  made,  in  fact  pages  of  the  dram 
book  are  often  covered  with  scales.  This,  of  course,  may  help 
the  pupils  to  gain  skill  in  the  mechanical  operation  of  mate? 
a scale,  but  affords  little  help  in  the  practical  use  and  applica- 
tion of  it.  Probably  the  better  plan  would  be  to  make  a sale 
and  then  introduce  an  exercise  illustrating  the  use  of  it,  tot 
is,  a form  of  figure  could  be  measured  and  then  drawn  to 

Geometrical  problems,  where  attempted,  perhaps  cover  too 
wide  a field.  The  aim  at  present  seems,  to  be  to  work  a num- 
ber of  problems,  as  given  in  the  particular  text-book  use!, 
rather  than  to  select  a few  elementary  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  work  problems  which  involve  the  use  and  application 
of  these  principles.  Of  course  in  the  more  advanced  schools, 
where  “ Geometry”  forms  part  of  the  course,  a witter  range 
of  problems  can,  with  advantage,  be  attempted. 
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, , t0  be  able  to  mention  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  Mr.  M'Blwbb. 

} a!?  £Sted  I found  some  very  good  work  in  Projection,  Projection. 
sclioola  . of  plans  and  elevations  of  forms  of  three 
or  the  J rgbjs  WOrk  is  very  useful,  for  boys  who,  in  after 
expect  to  enter  the  workshop  or  to  engage  in  any 
We,W'hich  entails  a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the 
•‘th  dimensions.”  I trust  in  future  that  this  branch  of 
‘ ’ .Qe„  be  more  widely  introduced  in  the  higher  classes 
drawing  more  especially  those  situated  in  towns. 

rptfard  to  infant  schools,  I may  say  that  the  character  Infant 
‘tie  rorir  varies  very  considerably  in  the  different  parts  of  BCiw°Is. 

entry  visited.  In  such  schools  there  seems  to  be  a 
the  “tbetic  influence  at  work,  and,  whether  forced  or  natural , 

SVre  this  influence  seems  greatest  there  is  to  be  found  some 
'the  best  work  in  drawing.  One  great  fault,  however,  in  the 
Tf ant  schools,  and  for  that  matter,  in  the  higher  schools  also, 
ithe  lack  of  a supply  of  suitable  blackboard  accommodation, 
linoleum  or  other  substances  specially  prepared  for  the 
pose  if  attached  to  the  wall  surfaces,  is  probably  the  most 
fconomi'cal  and  efficient  method  of  removing  the  difficulty. 

I therefore  recommend  that,  in  the  planning  and  construction 
new  schools,  due  attention  should  be  paid  to  providing 
sufficient  wall  spaces  and  surfaces  suitable  for  blackboards. 

Little  children  delight  in  spontaneously  making  drawings 
which  show  their  impressions  of  the  various  objects  that  attract 
ieir  attention,  and  if  work  of  this  nature  is  systematically 
encouraged  by  the  making  of  large  scale  drawings  on  black- 
boards the  little  people  are  sure  to  become  closer  and  more 
intelligent  observers.  The  constant  use  of  paper  closely 
marked  with  dots  seems  to  cramp  and  destroy  the  muscular 
action  of  the  small  fingers  of  the  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  distracts  the  young  minds  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
have  an  attack  of  “brain  fag  ” long  before  the  termination  of 
a lesson.  Further,  this  paper  encourages  them  to  look  too 
closely  into  the  paper  and  consequently  they  unduly  strain 
their  eyes. 

In  the  annual  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  training  Annual 
colleges  1 have  to  say  that  the  standard  of  work  varied  con-  examinations, 
aderablv  from  very  high  class  work  to  that  of  the  weakest 
character.  The  women  candidates  maintained  throughout  a 
fairly  reasonable  and  uniform  average  in  both  sections  of  the 
paper,  but  there  was  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  freehand 
drawing  done  by  the  men  candidates.  In  fact,  not  a few  of  the 
men  candidates’  drawings  displayed  entire  ignorance  of  the 
primary  principles  of  drawing.  Of  course  in  mechanical 
drawing  the  work  of  the  men  candidates  was  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  that  done  by  the  women  candidates  as  far  as  geome- 
trical knowledge  was  concerned,  but  this  was  to  bo  expected 
since  the  men  prepare  for  an  examination  in  “Geometry,” 
whereas  the  same  examination  is  omitted  in  the  case  of  the 
women  candidates.  However,  even  granting  this  concession, 
the  working  of  the  mechanical  problems,  or  the  recording  of 
the  facts  to  be  described,  was  more  or  less  clumsy  in  the  case 
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the  men  candidates  when  compared  with  the  more  general 
n JtnUs  displayed  on  the  women  candidates  papers.  This 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  men  candidates  is  a natural  sequence 
to  weakness  in  freehand  drawing.  Mathematical  or  drawing 
Laments  and  other  appliances  do  not  help  it  the  observe 
“on  is  weak,  and  if  the  hand-the  primary  mstrument-s 

“The  results  of  the  examinations  fully  confirm  the  opinion  1 
f.vmed  dnrin-r  mv  yisits  to  the  schools,  namely,  that  many  of 
the  monitors  and  monitresses  pay  very  little  attention  to 
„a  As  a consequence  they  are  m a very  great  measure, 
iinnrpnared  to  present  themselves  for  the  drawing  esanu- 
natior^^entranceto  the  training  colleges.  Candidates  for  this 
nation  ioie  , t mahe  an  effort  to  attend  throw 

Tht  Trnceg3 

in  th?s  way  would  make  their  work  considerably  easier  bofi,. 
m wus  way  ,,  nn(i  in  after  life,  and  in  addition,  thw’. 

Te  sSs  would'  become  invaluable  At  J 
influence  0f  National  teachers  held  m the  Belfast 

Municipal  Technical  Institute,  five  monitresses  present 
themselves  for  examination  and  a 1 were  awarded  very  peg 
a“arks.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  examinations  mflj 
Institute  were  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  final  exsmmafej 
at  the  training  'colleges  there  seem®  to  me  to  be  no  possbg 
reason  why  candidates  for  entrance  to  the  framing  colleg| 
reason  vviiy  vvrpmred  and  be  m the  sound  position# 

sr-tii  .t  m,  «.  <mi«  j 

learning  n „roDortion  of  their  time  to  learning  ba 

to  draw^’  and  this  at  a time  of  life  when  the  learning  of  Mg 
inn  is  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  m ear  her  years. 

In  concluding  this  Deport  I shall  avail  myself  of  the  opt 
tunitv  to  express  the  pleasure  I have  experienced  wb, 
meetfnv  not  only  the  teachers  in  the  various  schools  Ik 
^Tted°but  also  the  staff  and  members  of  the  various  tarn 
colleges  and  others  connected  with  the  Department;  one, 
an  sfemed  anxious  to  do  their  best  and  welcom^  any  b 
cn crape- tion  that  may  have  come  within  the  piovince  oi 
dut^  to  place  before"  them.  In  these  o«  W g; 
vided  that  this  interest  is  maintained  it  may  be  expectea  « 
Ihose  other  subjects  in  the  school  programme  m wb  b 
knowledge  of  the  representation  of  the  form  and  appear 
^objects plays  an  important  part  will  also  bo  benefited 
the  improved  knowledge  of  drawing. 

T have,  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen , 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Chas.  B.  McElwbe,  • 
Organising  Inspector  of  Drawti^ 

nireLra  ■ Printed  for  His  Majesty1.  Stationery  Office, 

By  AIEX.  THOM  & Oo.  CIAmlM),  87,  88,  Si  89,  AUSev^tieet. 
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Inspectors. 

Inspectors  of  Irish  National  Schools  on  30tli  June,  1908. 
Chief  Inspectors — A.  Purser  ; J.  J.  Hynes,  m.a. 

Senior  Inspectors. 


Circuit 


Name  and  Residence. 


Douegal, 

J.  Chambers,  B.A., 

Derry. 

Derry, 

J.  Ross,  M.A. , .... 

Derry. 

Ballymena, 

, W.  Pedlow,  B.  a . , 

Ballymena. 

Omagh,  . 

H.  M.  Beatty,  LL.  D, , . 

Omagh. 

Enniskillen, 

W.  J.  M'Clintock,  m.a., 

Enniskillen. 

Armagh  . 

. J.  O’  Riordan,  B.A., 

Armagh. 

Belfast  (1), 

. P.  J.  Kelly,  .... 

Belfast. 

Belfast  (2), 

. E.  P.  Dewar,  m.a., 

Belfast. 

Dundalk, 

. J.  P.  Hogan,  .... 

Dundalk. 

Sligo, 

. \V.  R.  Connelly,  B.A., . . . 

Sligo. 

Dublin  (1), 

. W.  P.  Headen,  b.a.,  . 

Dublin. 

Dublin  (2), 

S.  E.  Stronge,  m.a.,  . 

Dublin. 

Castlebar, 

. C.  Smith, 

Castlebar. 

Galway,  . 

. J.  P.  Dalton,  m.a.,  . 

Galway. 

Athlorie, 

. J,  Craig,  b.a.,  .... 

Atlilone. 

Portarlington 

A.  J.  M'Elwaine,  m.a  , 

Portarlington 

Limerick, 

J.  J.  Murphy,  .... 

Limerick. 

Clonmel, 

. W.  A.  Brown,  b.a., 

Clonmel. 

IV  aterford, 

. J.  B.  Skeffington,  ll.d., 

Waterford. 

Kerry,  . 

. L.  S.  Daly,  m.a.,  .... 

Tralee. 

Cork  (1), 

. T.  J.  Alexander,  LL.D.,  . . 

Cork. 

Cork  (2), 

T.  P.  O'Connor,  b. A.,  . 

Cork. 

District  and  Junior  Inspectors. 

Circuit. 

Namo  and  Station. 

Donegal, 

. P.  Newell,  b.a.,  . . 

Donegal. 

Do., 

. R.  J,  Little  (Junior  Inspector), 

Letterkenny. 

Derry, 

. E.  T.  Ban-nan,  b.a 

Coleraine. 

Do., 

. W.  Kyle,  b.a.  (Junior  Inspector),  . 

Derry. 

Ballymena, 

• . 

. R.  W.  Hughes,  m.a.,  . 

Ballymena. 

Do., 

. J,  Smyth,  m.a.  (Junior  Inspector  1, 

Magherafelt. 

Omagh,  , 

• • 

. J,  M‘Neill,  b.a.,  .... 

Omagh. 

Do., 

• . 

. W.  T.  Clements  (Junior  Inspector), 

Dungannon. 

Enniskillen, 

• • 

. I.  J.  Stokes  (Junior  Inspector),  . 

Enniskillen. 

Do., 

• 

■.  P.  J . Honan  (Junior  Inspector),  . 

Cavan. 
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Circuit. 

Inspectors. 
Other  Inspectors. 

Name  and  Station. 

A t'magh, 

. A.  P.  Morgan,  b.a., 

Monaghan. 

Do., 

. H.  Woreley,  m.a., 

Armagh. 

Belfast  (1),  . 

. W.  H.  Welply,  b.a.,  . 

Belfast. 

Do.  (1),  . . 

. J.  Keith,  m.a.,  . 

Belfast. 

Belfast  (2), 

. J.  A.  O’Connell,  m.a 

Bangor. 

Do.  (>),  . . 

. W.  MacMillan,  B.A., 

Downpatrick. 

Dundalk,  . 

. J.  C.  Rogers,  B.a. , 

N e w ry  ( W ar ren  poi  nt). 

Do., 

. C.  Bartley  (Junior  Inspector), 

Drogheda  ( pro  tern.) 

Sligo,  . . . 

. P.  Fitzpatrick,  . 

Sligo. 

Do., 

. F.  B.  Lavelle  (Junior  Inspector),  , 

(,'arrick-on-Shaunou. 

Dublin  (1),  . 

. Ct.  Bateman,  ll.d.. 

Dublin. 

Do-  (1).  . . 

. J.  H.  Tibbs,  b.a. , 

Trim  (Dnngan). 

Dublin  (2),  . 

. J.  9.  Cusseu,  b.a., 

Dublin. 

Do.  (•>),  . . 

. J.  Dickie,  b.a. , . . , 

Enniscortky. 

Castlebar,  . , 

. L.  O’Reilly, 

Ballina. 

Do., 

E.  Duffy, 

Westport. 

Galway,  . 

. C.  P.  Shannon,  b.a.,  . 

Tuani. 

Do., 

. J.  9.  Mahon,  m.a. , 

Galway  (pro  lent .). 

Atklone, 

. J.  9emple,  b.a,,  . 

Longford. 

Do., 

R.  C.  Heron,  m.a. , , 

Roscommon. 

Portarlington,  . 

• P.  M ‘Glade,  .... 

Maryborough. 

Do., 

. J . M.  Bradshaw,  b.a.  , . 

Tullamore. 

Limerick, 

• J.  A.  MacMahon,  .... 

Limei  ick. 

Do., 

• M.  O’Sullivan  (Junior  Inspector),  . 

Ennis. 

Clonmel, 

1 D.  T.  M'Enery,  m.a.,  . 

Clonmel. 

Do., 

. J.  Yates,  m.a.,  . 

Nenagh. 

Waterford, 

. J.  A.  Coyne,  b.a., 

Waterford. 

Do,  . 

• W.  Bartley,  b.a.  (Junr.  Inspector), 

Kilkenny. 

Kerry, 

* D.  Lehane,  b.a., 

Killarney 

Do., 

• P.  J.  Fitzgerald,  ...  1 

Listowel. 

Cork  (l), 

. A.  B.  (xloster,  b.a., 

Fermoy. 

Do.  (1).  . . 

. J.  P.  D.  Lynam,  m.a., 

Cork. 

Cork  (2), 

. E.  9.  Cromie,  b.a., 

Bandon. 

Do.  (2),  . . 

• D.  P.  Fitzgerald,  b.a.,  . 

Ban  try. 

Irish — D.  Mangan, 

Dublin;  A.  N.  B.  Wyse,  m.a.,  on 

Special  duty  (DublinX 

Unattached  Junior  Inspectors. 

James  A.  Cole,  M.a.  ; Joseph  J.  O’Neill,  m.a.  ; James  Fenton;  Edward  Dale,  b.a,  ; 
J.  J.  Doody,  b.a.  ; A.  Thompson,  b.a. 
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Staff,  on  30th  June,  1908,  for  the  Organization  of 
Special  Branches. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

Miss  M,  Preudergast,  ....  (Directress). 

Miss  L.  Cullen,  . . . . . 

Miss  M.  Hogan,  . . . . I 

i- (Assistants  to  Directress). 

Miss  M.  J.  Lee,  . . . . • j 

Miss  M.  J.  Glynn,  . . . . J 

MUSIC. 

?.  Goodman,  .....  (Inspector). 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  OBJECT  LESSONS. 

W.  M.  Heller,  .....  (Organizer  aud  Inspector). 

E.  J.  lugold,  .....  (Assistant), 

Miss  E.  S.  Maguire,  ....  (Sub-Organizer). 


COOKERY  AND  LAUNDRY. 


Miss  C.  M.  Shuley,  » 

_ , (Organizer). 

Miss  F.  Stevenson, 

. 1 

MissT.  Duulen, 

Miss  F.  Brmiker, 

Miss  A.  A.  Srnytli, 

Miss  E.  Ebrill, 

(AjaUtmts  to  Organizer.) 

Miss  M.  P.  Porter, 

Miss  E.  Patten,  . 

Miss  D.  Earle, 

Miss  M.  M'Donnell, 

Mi 83  J.  C.  Wallace,  . . 

. J 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Miss  E.  O’ Farrell, 

. *.  (Organizer). 

Miss  I.  C.  Deane, 

* 1 

.Miss  A.  J,  Beveridge, 

Miss  (I,  jj.  Austin,  ■ 

. i»  (Assistants  to  Organizer). 

Miss  K.  M.  Appleyard,  . 

. | 

Miss  F„  S.  Treanor, 

. j 

DRAWING. 

B,  M‘Elwce,  . 

(Organizing  Inspector). 
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Training  Colleges. 


Staffs  at  the  Training  Colleges, 
On  30 th  June , 1908. 


Marlborough-street  Training  College, 

(For  Masters  and  Mistresses.) 

Managers. — The  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

. Thomas  II.  Teegan,  Esq 
. M.  C.  M‘Clelland,  Esq. 

. . R.U.I. 

v ice- Principal,  Women's  Department,  . Miss  Johnston 
Lady  Superintendent  ( Glasnemn  Branch), 


Principal , Women’s  Department, 
Principal,  Men's  Department , 


C ha  plains. 


PROFESSOR8. 

English  Literature,  and  History , 

English  Composition , English  Grammar 
Geography , and  Spelling,  etc . 

Science  and  Art  of  Education, 

Elementary  Science  (with  Laboratory  Work) 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration  Algebra 
Geometry. 

Assistants  to  Professors. 

action,  -®raw*ny\  e!f-  ’ • • Joseph  J.  Crane,  Esq.,  ll.d.,t.c,d. 

ApsHraji  anrf  Punctuation  and  Book-keeping,  Miss  Annie  J.  Gault. 


Miss  Emetine  Cantillon,  m.a., 

R.U.I. 

(E.C.)  Very  Rev.  Dean  Webster, 
M.A.,  T.C.D.;  (Pres.)  Rev.  J.  D. 
Osborne,  m.a.,  r.u.i.;  (Aletb.) 
Rev.  R.  Lee  Cole,  m.j. 

T.  II.  Teegan,  Esq. 

M.  0.  McClelland,  Esq.,  li«b. 

C.  Peyton,  Esq.,  ll.d.  r.u.i. 
John  Bell,  Esq.,  M,A.,rx.i).,T.c.D 
J.  Brown,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 


Supplemental. 


Classics, 

Irish,  . 

Reading, 

Drawing , 

Assistant  to  Professor  of  Science  cmd  Instruc- 
tress in  Hand  and  Rye  Training. 
Needlework,  . 

Vocal  Music , . 

Instrumental  Music — Piano  cmd  Harmonium , 

Practical  Cookery , . 

Clerk  to  Principals,  . 

Assistant  to  Principal  Men's  'Department , ami 
Drill  Instructor. 

Training  Assistants , Men's  Department, 

Training  Assistants,  Women's  Department,  . 

Matron , Men's  Department,  . 

Matron,  Women's  Department., 

Assistant  Matron,  do. 

Medical  Attendant, 

Dentist, 

Junior  Clerk, 


Robert  F.  Crooke,  Esq. , m.a, t.c.d. 

J.  J.  MCCormick,  Esq. 

James  Edgar,  Esq.,  and  Miss 
_ Mary  O’Hea. 

Miss  Elinor  Purser. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Colgan. 

Miss  Carroll. 

Brendan  Rogers,  Esq.,  Miss 
Annie  Byrne. 

Miss  Gordon,  Miss  Barry,  and 
J.  R.  Leahy,  Esq. 

Miss  M'Mordie. 

Mr.  Andrew  T.  Matthews. 

Mr.  JohnWarnock. 

Messrs.  Matthew  Reilly,  John  H* 
Killough,*  and  Guilford  & 
Dudley. 

Miss  Margaret  Currell  and  Miss 
Mary  Millar. 

Miss  Devine. 

Miss  McCarthy. 

Miss  M‘Mordie. 

J.DallasPratt,Esq.,M.i>.,T.B.c.s.r. 

Herbert  A.  Carter,  Esq. 

Mr.  Cornelius  M ‘Mahon. 


* Mr.  Killough  also  assists  the  Professor  of  Science. 
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“St.  Patrick’s”  Training  College,  Drumcondra. 
(Pot  Masters.) 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  liev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.d., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 


Principal , ....  Very  ltev.  Peter  Byrne,  c.m. 

Vice- Principal  and  Chaplain,  . Rev.  J . Hanley,  c.m. 

Dean,  ....  Rev.  J.  Bennett,  c.m. 

Bursar  awl  Professor  of  JRdigirms  Rev.  M.  J.  (bin non,  c.m. 

Kn  mol edge. 

Professors. 

Mathematics , . . . Henry  0.  M‘Weeney,  Esq.,  m.a., 

p.R.u.r. 

English  Language,  and  Literature. , .Tames  Mucken,  Esq.,  b.\. 

, Ac.,  and  Latin. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  School.  Or ganiza-  Stephen  FitzPatriek,  Esq. 
tion,  History  of  Education,  Arithme- 
tic, Booh-heeping,  Mensuration. 

Elementary  Science  anil  Manual  Train-  P.  B.  Foy,  Esq. 
ing  and  Drawing. 


Elementary  Hygiene,  . 
Mime,  . , 

French, 

Elementary  Science , $■<?., 
Beading , 

Irish , 

Medical  Attendant , . 


Supplemental. 

. E.  J.  M‘Weeney,  Esq.,  m.a.,  m.d., 
d.ph.  m 

. Joseph  Seymour,  Esq.,  mus.b.,  ana  T. 

Logier,  Esq. 

. Mons.  E.  Cadic,  ll.d.,  f.r.u.t. 

. . Michael  Drury,  Esq. 

. M ‘Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

. T.  O'Donoghue,  Esq. 

. Charles  Ooppinger,  Esq.,  m.d., 

F. U.C.8.I. , F.R.U.I.,  M.K.Q.C.P.I. 


“OurLady  of  Mercy”  Training  College,  Carysfort  Park, 
Blacicrock,  Co.  Duhlin. 

(For  Mistresses.) 

Manager. — His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  W.  J.  Walsh,  d.o., 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Principal,  ....  Mrs.  Keenan. 

Vice- Principal,  . . . Mrs.  M.  G.  Whelan. 

Chaplain , ....  One  of  the  Clergymen  attached  to 

St.  Joseph's,  Blackroek. 

Professors. 

English  Literature  and.  Composition , . William  Magennis,  Esq.,  m.a.,  b.l., 

F.R.U.T. 

Mathematics,  , # . E.  De  Velera,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Geography  awl  General  Hiatanj,  Drill,  Miss  Alice  Connolly,  Certificated 
'ind  Science.  ’ Teacher. 

Methods  of  Teaching , School  Organi-  Miss  Connell. 
zation , History  of  Education , and 
Grammar. 
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Training  Colleges . 


Supplemental. 


Irish, 

Instrumental  Music  ( Harmonium ), 

French  and  Drawing , 

Fbm/  Music — Tonic  Sol-fa,  . 
Instrumental  Music  (Organ  & Piano') 
Needlework , . . . . 

Drawing , ... 

Practical  Cookery  and  Manual  Train- 
ing.. 

Reading , 

Matron , 

Medical  Attendant , 


O.  Nolan,  Esq. 


Airs.  Moloney, 

Convent 

National 

Schools. 
.Airs.  Plunkett 

Mrs.  Farrell, 

Convent 

National 

School  *. 

Airs.  Marlow, 

do. 

Airs.  Nolan, 

do. 

Airs.  O'Brien, 

do. 

Mrs.  Talbot, 

do. 

Miss  Annie  Connolly,  Certificated  in 
Manchester. 

M‘ Hardy  Flint,  Esq. 

Airs.  O’Connor. 

Sir  Christopher  J.  F.  Nixon,  j.p., 

M.D.,  LL.T).,  P.K.Q.C.P.T. 


11  Church  op  Ikuland”  Training  Collbuk,  Kildark-plaur. 
(For  Masters  and  Mistresses.) 

Manager.  His  Grace  The  Most  Rev.  J.  F.  Pbaoocke,  d.d.,  Arohbisliop 
of  Dublin. 


Principal , 

lady  Superintendent , 

Assistant,  Women's  Department 
Chaplain , 


Rev.  H.  Ivingsmill  Moore,  d.d.,  Hall. 

Coll.,  Oxon. 

Alias  Lloyd  Evans,  m.a. 

Miss  M.  J.  Smith. 

Rev.  Ii.  Kingsmill  Moore,  n.n.j&c. 


Professors. 


Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences , . 

English  Language  and  Literature, 
History , and  French , 

-Euj/luh  Language  and  Grammar , 1 
Geography , aw/  Drawing.  j 

Methods  of  Teaching, School  Organi-  ) 
zalion , History  of  Education , Book-  r 
***/>%,  Elementary  Science,  J 


James  C.  Rea,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Math.  Sch. 

Queen’s  Coll.,  Belfast. 

Laurence  E.  Steele,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d., 

B.L. 

John  Cooke,  Esq.,  m.a.,  t.c.d. 
Jeremiah  Henley,  Esq. 


Supplemental. 


iRwAZC, 

Reading , 

Gymnastic  Instructor , 

Needlework,  . 

Practical  Cookery, 

Kindergarten,  §c.t 
Matron,  Men's  Department,  \ 
Matron,  Women's  Department , 
Jsmtafc/  Secretary  and  Accountant,  , 
Medical  Attendant  and  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene. 


Charles  0.  Grandison,  Esq.,  and 
Airs.  Blake. 

AIiss  Tomkins. 

Air.  H.  L.  Harte. 

Alisa  PL  Heron. 

AIiss  Todd,  Certificated  by  Northern 
Union  School  of  Cookery,  England. 
AIiss  Lloyd  Evans. 

Mrs  Eaton. 

AIiss  Earl. 

AIiss  AI.  R.  Hutton 
Henry  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,  m.d.,  m-s., 
&c. 
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“Du  La  Sallk”  Training  College,  Newtown  House,  Waterford. 
(For  Masters.) 

Manager , The  Most  Reverend  R.  A.  Sheehan,  d.d., 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

Principal,  ....  Rev.  Bro.  Thomas  It.  Kane,  m. a.,  b.k. 
Vice- Principal,  . . . Rev.  Brother  Ignatius  P.  Flood,  b.a., 

u.u  J. 

Chaplain , ....  Rev.  Edward  Nagle, 

Professors. 

English , ....  Rev.  Bro.  Ignatius  P.  Flood,  b.a., 

RIII. 

Method  of  Teaching,  School  Organizes - Hugh  lverr,  Esq.,  ij.a.,  r.u.i. 
lion , and  History  of  Education. 

Mathematics  and  Irish , . . James  L.  Ahern,  Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 

Natural  and  Physical  Science , . llev.  Brother  Philip  M.  Healy , b.sc. 

(Loud.),  & A.R.C.SC. 

History  and  Geography , . . Rev.  Brother  Stephen  T.  M'Gourfy, 

B.A.-,  R.TJ.L 

Assistant  Professor  of  Method,  do.,  . Rev.  Brother  James  I).  Connors. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Method,  . Rev.  Brother  Philbert  M.  Maher, 

B.A.  R.U.I. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Gout-  Rev.  Bro.  Berehan  J.  O’Donnell,  b.a., 
position  and  Spelling,  §'C.  R.U.I. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science,  . Rev.  Brother  Brendan  W.  HerHhy,B.A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Rev.  Bro.  A.  J.  O'Connor,  b.a. 
and  Assistant  for  General  English 
Subjects. 

SUPPLEMENTAL 

Music  (Vocal  and  Instrumental),  . Henry  Murray,  Esq.,  m.t.s.c.,  and 

Rev.  Bro.  Augustin  Roche,  a.t.s.c. 
Drawing , ....  Samuel  J.  Murphy.  Esq. 

Secretary,  Accountant,  8?c.,  . . Rev.  Bro.  Eulogius  P.  M‘Carthy. 

Prefect  of  Discipline,  . . Rev.  Brother  Max  N.  Brennan. 

Drill  Instructor,  . . . Sergeant-Major  Hibbert. 

Medical  Attendant,  . . . J.  J.  O’Sullivan,  Escj.,  m n- 


“St.  Mary’s”  Training  College,  Belfast. 

(For  Mistresses.) 

Manager  pro  tern. — The  Very  Reverend  EL  Laverty,  d.d.,  p.p., 
St.  Matthew’s  Presbytery,  Ballymacarrett,  Belfast. 

Principal , ....  Mrs.  M.  F.  Kennedy. 

Vice- Principal,  . . . Mrs.  S.  Kennedy. 

Chaplains , ....  The  Clergymen  of  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
Mursar,  . ’ , . .Mrs.  M.  C.  Bean. 


Professors. 

Mathematics  and  History , . . Miss  Ryan,  b.a. 

Methods,  tfc,  . , . Miss  G.  C.  Clavlie. 

English,  Sfc  , , Miss  Mary  M‘ Mahon,  m.a.,  r.u  i. 

Manual  Instruction , Drawing , Miss  Eliza  Murphy. 

Needlework,  and  Kindergarten. 


Music , 

Elementary  Science , 
heading, 

Irish, 

Cookery,  , 

Crdl  and  Calisthenics, 
Medical  Officer , 


Supplemental. 

. Miss  Han n in  and  Miss  Gilmore. 
. H.  Lappin,  Esq.,  b.a.,  r.u.i. 

. Mr.  J.  Millen . 

. Rev.  G.  Nolan,  m.a.,  b.d. 

. Mrs.  M.  C.  Bean. 

. Miss  G.  Nairn. 

. Alexander  Dempsey,  Esq.,  m.d. 
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"Mary  Immaculate ” Training  College,  Limerick. 
(For  Mistresses.) 

Manager.  The  Most  Reverend  Edward  T.  O’Dwyer,  d.d., 
. Bishop  of  Limerick. 


Principal, 
Vice-Principal, 
Chaplain , 


Mrs.  Quinlan. 

Mrs.  Cullinan. 

One  of  the  Clergymen  Attached  to 
the  Diocesan  College. 


Professors. 


English  Literature , $*c., 

Arithmetic  and  M en  miration 
Science, 

Geography,  Science , frc  , 

Practice  of  Teaching , Method , kc.,  \ 
Practice  of  Teaching  and  Recitation, 
literature,  Singing , History,  Sec. 
Em'h”<p  Writing,  Irish,  and  'Thmru 
of  Music.  ■ 


l?ev.  A.  Murphy. 

Lev.  A.  O’Leary,  m.a.,  r.u.t. 
Rev.  T.  Hogan. 

Mrs.  Connolly. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  tj.a.,  a.u.r. 
Mrs.  Quinlan. 

Mrs.  Cullinan. 

Mrs.  Ryan. 


Supplemental. 


Vocal  Music, 

Drawing  and  Music, 

Drawing , 

Needlework , fyc., 

Cookery, 

Needlework,  Arithmetic,  Practice 
1 caching,  cfc. 

Grammar  Kindergarten,  Beading, 
History,  Pleading, 

Medical  Attendant,  . 

Sacristan , Infinnarian,  Sec. 

Drill  Instructor,  . \ 


C.  Kendal  Irwin,  Eaq. 
Mrs.  M'MasI  ;er. 

Mr.  Freith. 

Mrs.  Harty. 

Mrs.  Murphy. 

Miss  Mabel  Vaughan. 
Mrs.  Leonard. 

Mrs.  Byrne. 

Mrs.  Hynes, 

J.  Holmes,  Esq.,  m.d. 
Mrs.  O’Connor. 
Corporal  O’Brien. 
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Analysis  of  the  Results  of  the  Answering  at  the  Examinations 
held  in  1907-8  of  the  King’s  Scholars  in  the  Training 
Colleges,  at  the  end  of  their  First  and  Final  Years. 


“MARLBOROUGH  STREET  TRAINING  COLLEGE.’ 
(a)  MEN, 


— 

Final  Year. 

First  Year. 

Total. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

- 

51 

51 

105 

Character  of  Answering 

Excellent,  . 

1 

2 

3 

Very  Good, 

1C 

11 

27 

Good,  . . 

24 

25 

49 

Fair, 

10 

11 

21 

Failed,  . 

3 

2 

5 

Total, 

54 

51 

105 

(6)  WOMEN. 


Number  of  Students  examined, 

88 

79 

167 

Character  of  Answering 

Excellent,  .... 

1 

1 

Very  Good,  .... 

21 

8 

29 

G°°d 

4G 

40 

86 

Tail, 

18 

27 

45 

p ailed 

2 

4 

6 

Total 

88 

79 

167 

“ST.  PATRICK'S”  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
MEN. 


Number  ol  Students  examined,  . 

88 

76 

164 

Oharaeter  of  Answering 
Excellent, 

5 

1 

6 

Very  Good,  . 

27 

18 

45 

Good, 

49 

33 

82 

Fair, 

3 

18 

21 

Failed, 

4 

6 

10 

Total, 

88 

76 

164 
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Training  Colleges. 


“ OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY”  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
WOMEN. 


— 

Final  Year. 

First  Year. 

Total. 

Number  of  Students  examined,  , 

9S 

102 

200 

Character  of  Answering 

Excellent,  . , 

. 

Very  Good,  .... 

33 

8 

41 

Good,  .... 

54 

74 

128 

Fair,  .... 

6 

18 

24 

Failed,  .... 

5 

2 

7 

Total, 

98 

102 

200 

“ ^HITECH  OF  IRELAND  ” TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
(a)  MEN. 


Number  of  Students  examined, 

14 

17 

31 

Character  of  Answering  • — 
Excellent, 

Very  Good.  . 

G 

i 

* 

Good,  ... 

6 

8 

14 

Fair,  . 

1 

4 

5 

Failed, 

Total,  . 

1 

2 

3 

14 

16* 

2a* 

illnes“aSd 'on  «tarSn«*  the  0?UegJ6^  “mtp^flhl8  examination  ‘,winE  “ 


(6)  WOMEN. 


Number  of  Students  examined, 

42 

50 

92 

Character  ot  answering 

Excellent, 
Very  Good, 

8 

3 

11 

Good,  . 

24 

28 

52 

Fair,  ... 

10 

11 

24 

Failed,  . 
Total, 

1 

1 

42 

46 '* 

88* 

to  illness.  ^ 6 °l  ”nu  CiLn^'^ates  were  unable  to  complete  their  examination  otrinff 
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“DE  LA  SALLE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
MEN. 


— 

Final  Year. 

First.  Year. 

Total. 

Number  of  Students  examined, 

. 

76 

95 

171 

Character  of  Answering 

. 

Excellent,  . 

2 

2 

Very  Good,  . 

19 

28 

47 

Good, 

47 

48 

95 

Fair, 

8 

IS 

24 

Failed, 

2 

1 

3 

Total, 

76 

95 

171 

“ST.  MARY’S”  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
WOMEN. 


Number  of  Students  examined, 

55 

99 

Character  of  Answering : — 

Excellent,  ..... 

1 

1 

2 

Very  Good,  ..... 

33 

22 

55 

Good 

21 

19 

40 

Fair 

2 

2 

Failed 

0 

0 

Total,  .... 

55 

44 

99 

“MARY  IMMACULATE”  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 
WOMEN. 


Number  of  Students  examined,  • ... 

55 

46 

101 

Character  of  Answering 
Excellent,  . 

1 

1 

2 

Very  Good,  . 

30 

17 

17 

Good, 

24 

28 

52 

Fair, 

• 

• 

Failed,  . 

• 

Total,  .... 

65 

46 

iui 
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Schools  struck  off  the  Roll, 


Ta. — List  of  Fifteen  Non-vested  Schools  to  which  Grants  were  made 
during  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1907. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural  or  Urban 
District  or  Town. 

Religious 

Denomi- 

nation 

of 

Manager. 

Antrim, 

15905 

15911 

Jatte,  .... 
Shane's  Castle, 

(Jo.  Borough  of  Belfast, 
Antrim  Rural, 

Jew. 

E.C. 

Cavan, 

15930 

IMuher, 

Cavan  Rural, 

E.C. 

Down, 

15918 

15919 

St.  Clement’s, 

St.  Clement’s,  In  ft. 

Co.  Borough  of  Belfast, 

E.C. 

E.C. 

F ermanagh, 

15920 

Jones  Memorial,  . 

Enniskillen  Urban, 

E.C. 

Tyrono, 

15899 

15921 

St.  James’s, 

Bridge  End,  Convent,  . 

Omagli  Rural, 
Strabaue  Urban, 

R-C. 

R.C. 

Cork, 

15902 

M acroom  (33, 

Macrooni  Rural,  . 

E.C. 

Kerry, 

15909 

Kilmore, 

Caherciveen  Rural, 

E.C. 

King’s, 

15907 

Bauagher  Parochial,  . 

Bauagher  Rural, 

E.C. 

Galway, 

15900 

15908 

Aughvim, 
Church  PI  ill, 

Ballinaaloe  Rural, 
Clifdeu  Rural, 

E.G. 

-•E.C. 

Sligo, 

15898 

15901 

Knockanarrovv, 
Dromore  West,  . 

Sligo  Rural, 

Dromore  West  Rural,  . 

E.C. 

Pres. 

Ib. — -Vested  School  to  which  Grants  were  made. 

Antrim,  . | 1223  | Aughterclouey,  . | Ballymena  Rural,  . ( R-C- 


XI.  —List  of  Sixty-six  Non- Vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Roll  during  the  year  «^! 

31st  December,  1907.  ' 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural  or  Urban 
District  or  Town. 

o g 

gl  s» 

.2  a ts 

III 

“1* 

Rswon  for  s"*!: 
School  off  H6- 

Antrim, 

2578 

Braidugle, 

Ballymena  Rural, 

S.C. 

Not  required. 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

858(3 

8724 

9017 

Old  Lodge-road, 

Falls-road. 

Frederick-street 

Inf. 

(2) 

County  Boro’  of  Bel- 
fast, 
do., 

do. , . . 

Pres. 

Meth. 

E.C. 

AinalRainateD^ 

Old'Lodge-r^i. 

Amalgamated' 

Agnes-street 

Amalgamated  ‘ 
Lancaster;^ 

• 

Do., 

15185 

Regent-street, 

Do.,  . . 

Jew, 

dustrial 

Superseded 

Do., 

10136 

Wkitehouse, 

O. 

Belfast  Rural. 

E.C. 

innlgaimW''/;. 

TYhitehoure  u- 1 

Do., 

10297 

Ballyallaght, 

Ballycastle  Rural, 

Pros. 

Not  roqni^ 
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][.— List  of  Sixty-six  No.y-Vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Roll  during  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1907. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural  or  Urban 
District  of  Town. 

Religious  1 
Denomination: 
of  Manager.  . 

Armagh. 

Do.. 

til(50 

•Sheriff 

luft. 

Crossmaglcn  Rural, 

Pres. 

0311 

Tho  mas-street, 

Portadown  Urban, 

Meth. 

*1051 L 

Bracklcy, 

Armagh  Rural, 

E.C. 

13002 

Clovenclcti, 

do.,  . . 

Do., 

10577 

Belleville, 

Lurgan  (1)  Rural,  . . 

Pres. 

Do., 

13S44 

»ky.  •• 

do.,  . . 

E.C. 

Cavan, 

140 

Coppenagh, 

G*. 

Oldoastlc  (2)  Rural, 

R.C. 

Donegal, 

8492 

Dooey,  . . 

Glentios  Rural, 

R.C. 

Do., 

8061 

hungry,  .. 

do.,  . . 

R.C. 

Down, 

1485 

Kinghill, 

G. 

Newry  Rural, 

R.C. 

Do., 

0320 

Ballydown 

(2) 

Banbridge  Rural,  . . 

Unitn. 

Do., 

12562 

ICilhorne, 

G. 

Kilkeel  Rural, 

E.C. 

Do., 

15870 

Maghera, 

do.,  . . 

Meth. 

Do., 

15885 

Marlfield-streefc, 

County  Boro’  of  Bel- 
fast. 

Congt. 

Londonderry, 

2665 

Aghagaskin, 

Magherafelt  Rural, 

Pres. 

Do., 

8856 

Movanagher, 

G. 

Coleraine  Rural,  . . 

E.C. 

Do.., 

0153 

Lismoyle, 

G. 

do.,  . . 

E.C. 

Do..  .. 

0506 

Drumachoso 

(i). 

Limavudy  Urban,  . . 
Limavady  Rural,  . . 

Pres. 

Do., 

13200 

Tirgoland, 

Pres. 

Monaghan,  . . 

3104 

Ballydiau, 

Castlehlayney  Rural, 

Pres. 

Do., 

9504 

Lackagh, 

G. 

do.,  . . 

R.C. 

Do., 

3837 

Lappan, 

G. 

Monaghan  Rural, 

R.C. 

Tyrone, 

10170 

Bamess, 

G. 

Strabane,  Rural,  . . 

R.C. 

Do., 

10946 

Seskinore  No.  2, 

Omagh  Rural, 

E.C. 

Do., 

12560 

Derrycush, 

G. 

Town  of  Aughnacloy, 

E.C. 

Do.,  .. 

13232 

Anne-street  Monastery 

Dungannon  Urban, 

R.C. 

Reason  for  striking 
School  off  Roll. 

I 


Not  required. 
Amalgamated  with 
Tho  mas-street  N.S. 
Not  required. 
Unnecessary. 
Amalgamated  with 
Esky  N.S. 

Superseded  by  Esky 
Vested  School. 


A malganxated  wi  th 
Coppenagh  B.N.S. 

Superseded  by  Dooey 
Vested  School. 

Superseded  by  Anagry 
Vested  School. 

Amalgamated  with 
Kinghill  B.N.S. 

Not  required. 

Amalgamated  with 
Kilhorne  B.N.S. 

Conditions  on  which  it 
was  taken  into  con- 
nection not  fulfilled. 

Irregular  conduct  of 
Manager. 

Not  required. 

Amalgamated  with 
Movanagher  B.N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Lismoyle  B.N.S. 

Not  required, 
do. 

Amalgamated  with 
Derry  valley  N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Lackagli  B.N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Lappan  B.N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Bamess  B.N.S. 

Superseded  by  Ses- 
kinore  No.  2 Vested 
School. 

Amalgamated  with 
Glack  B.N.S. 

Superseded  by  St. 
Patrick’s  Monastery 
Vested  School. 


B 
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School s-  struck  off  the  Boll. 
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II.— List  of  Sixty-six  Son-Vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Hull  during  theyearc'jj 
31st  December,  1907 — continued. 




' " 7 

n 

c ,* 

— - 

County. 

Roll  i 
No.  1 

School. 

Rural  or  Urban 
District  or  Town. 

.ss* 

m i 

«§2  i 
n°  1 

Reason  fur  atris:- 
bcliool  ofi'R„;'7 

1 

Clare,  . . j 

15401  j 

Harmony  Hall,  . • j 

Ennis  Urban, 

Pres.  | 

Vmalgainated  „ j. 

Harmony  R»,r  y V 

Cork,  . . j 

8801)  1 

Watergate,  . • ^ 

Town  of  Btmdon,  . . 

Pres. 

Amalgamated  , 

Bollymoilaa  P,  ; 
N.SS.  v 

Do.,  . . 1 

#333 

Carmichael,  B.i 

County  Boro’  of  Cork, 

Pros. 

Inoperative.  ■ 

I)o.,  . . | 

1)539  ; 

Clonmult,  G. 

Midleton  Rural,  . . 

R.C. 

R.C. 

Amalgamate.!  j-in. 
Clonmult  fi,\\ 

Do., 

1 1075 

Balliiicollig.  Inft. 

Cork  Rural, 

Amalgamated  rr 

| 

BaUincollii!  ?,  v 
N.SS. 

Do.,  . . 

15080 

Blarney  Old,  G.j 

do.,  . . 

R.C. 

Amalgamated  •,  U 

Blarney  UldL'  ; 

12421 

JELiverdalc,  . • j 

Bandon  Rural, 

E.C. 

Average  msufi! 

Do., 

12011 

Moiragh, 

Bantry  Rural, 

Meth. 

Not  required. 

J limerick, 

7858 

Eyon,  G. 

Limerick  (1)  Rural, 

R.C. 

Amalgamated  . 

Evon  B.y.S, 

Do., 

13407 

Rathkcale  (3), 

Town  of  Rathkeale, 

Meth. 

Average  in>ui.y 

Tipperary,  . . 

2545 

Silvermines,  B. 

Nenagh  Rural, 

R.C. 

Superseded  bv>  ■ 
mines  B. ' V 

School. 

Do., 

3344 

Silvermines,  G. 

do.,  . . 

R.C. 

Superseded  bv  v 

mines  (J.  V- 
ScltooL 

Waterford,  .. 

13002 

Quay, 

County  Boro’  of 

Meth. 

Amalgamated 

Waterford. 

Waterford  ) 
Schools. 

Carlow, 

5804 

Garryhill,  G. 

g> 

o* 

& 

R.0. 

Amalgamated  i 
Garrvhill  B.X> 

Dublin, 

1783 

St.  Paul’s  Inft. 

County  Boro’  of  .Duh- 

R.C. 

Discontinued  bv 

lin. 

-Manager. 

Do., 

15287 

Balbriggan,  Inft. 

Town  of  Balbriggan, 

E.C. 

Amalgamated  r 
Balbriggan  B.N >. , 

Kilkenny, 

6625 

j Urlingford  P.L.U. 

Urlingford  Rural,  . . 

Has  permanent  1 
ceased  operarm  ‘ 

Meath, 

5108 

Girley,  G 

Kells  Rural, 

E.C. 

Amalgamated  v ; 
Girley  BXS. 

Do., 

I 11040 

Kilbcg,  G 

do.,  . . 

R.C. 

Amalgamated  r v 

Kilbcg  B.XA 

Do., 

1 6669 

Donore,  G 

Drogheda  (2),  Rural 

K.C. 

Amalgamated  -v  \ 

Donore  B.S.S.  * 

Queen’s, 

12679 

Killeshin  (2), 

Slicvomargy  Rural, 

E.C. 

Not  required. 

Westmeath,  . . 

1907 

Sonna  G., 

Mullingar  Rural,  . . 

R.C. 

Amalgamated _ 
Sonna  B.XA  1- 

Wicklow, 

15462 

Red  cross  No.  2,  . . 

Rathdrum  Rural,  . . 

E.C. 

Closed  by  Mm?.  § 

Galway, 

1010 

Loughrea,  B 

. Loughrea  Rural,  . . 

R.C. 

Superseded  bj  v | 
Brendan’s  B.V>vl 

School. 

Do., 

14604 

Louglirea  B.  No. 

, do.,  . . 

R.C. 

do.  ! 

Amalgamated  »• , 

Do., 

10096 

Killurc,  G 

. Ballinasloe  Rural, 

R.C. 

Killurc  B.XA  ■ 
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Grants  to  build  Vested  School-houses. 


t,f  Sixty-six  Non-Vested  Schools  struck  off  the  Roll  during  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1907 — continued. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


! Rural  or  Urban 
| District  or  Town. 


Ac 


Reason  for  striking 
School  off  Roll. 


8182 

Gubbs  and  Drum- 
j differ  B. 

Ballinamoro  Rural, 

R.O. 

8520 

1 Tullyoorka, 

Manorhamilton  Rural 

II.  C. 

10287 

j Turlough,  G. 

Castlebar  Rural,  . . 

R.O. 

3878 

Roscommon  P.L.U. 

Roscommon  Rural, 

- 

72SS 

Bridge  Cartron  G. 

Boyle  (1)  Rural,  .. 

R.O. 

I52li 

Lisaneena,  G. 

Sligo  Rural, 

R.O. 

7874 

Mount  Town, 

Boyle  (2)  Rural  . . 

1 

R.C. 

Amalgamated  with 
Gubbs  and  Drum- 
(liffer  G.N.S. 

Not  required. 

Amalgamated  with 
Turlough  B.N.S. 

Has  permanently- 
ceased  operation. 

Amalgamated  with 
Bridge  Cartron  B. 
N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Lisaneena  B.N.S. 

Superseded  by  Mount 
Town  Vested  School. 


III. — List  of  Seventeen  Building  Cases  brought  into  operation  during 
the  Year  ended  3 1st  December,  1907. 


County 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Rural  or  Urbau 
District  or  Town. 

How 

vested. 

Religious 

Denomi- 

nation 

of 

Manager. 

Armagh, 

15S00 

Esky,  . . . 

Lurgau  (1)  Rural,  ' . 

V.T. 

E.C. 

Donegal, 

15657 

Dooey, 

Glen  ties  Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

,, 

15818 

Anagry,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Tyrone, 

15376 

Glenrone, 

Strabane, 

R.O. 

15412 

Seskinore,  No.  2, 

Omagh, 

V.T. 

E.C. 

» 

15840 

St.  Patrick’s  Monas- 
tery. 

Dungannon  Urban,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Cork, 

15707 

Youngfield, 

Bant.ry  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Kerry, 

15668 

Lettir,  . . B. 

Cahereiveen  Rural,  . 

R.C. 

15669 

„ . G. 

» 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Ti{iperary,  . 

15696 

Silv  ermines,  . B. 

Nenagh  Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

” 

15697 

» . G. 

. V.T. 

R.C. 

Galway, 

15796 

Curandrum, 

Tuam, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

15835 

St.  Brendau’s,  . B. 

Town  of  Loughrea,  . 

V.T. 

R.O. 

Mayo, 

15705 

Rathlcell, 

Castlebar  Rural, 

V.T. 

RCJ. 

i, 

15819 

Crucknacolly,  . 

Killala  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

” 

15866 

Carrakennedy,  . 

Westport  Rural, 

V.G. 

R.C. 

Sligo, 

15606 

Mount  Town,  . 

Boyle  (2)  Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

R '1 
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16  Building  Cases  not,  in  operation  on  31st  December , 1907 

XV. — List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  V ested  Schools,  towav,]; 
tlia  erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  sanctioned  Grants' 
)mt  which  had  not  come  into  operation  on  31st  December,  1907  : 


Roll  No.  and  School. 

is  si 

•=>  » 0 « 
s ~ <9  #3 
= S*rt  s 
= 

How 

vested. 

15392 

Antrim. 
Dunseverick,  . 

ao 

v.c. 

15519 

Clousrhmills,  . 

80 

V.T. 

15684 

Killygore., 

UK) 

v.c. 

15862 

Donegal  Road, 

350 

V.T. 

15374 

Loanends, 

100 

v.c. 

15877 

Craigmore, 

120 

V.T. 

15881 

AVoodvale,  . . 

400 

V.T. 

15891 

Larne  Parochial, 

250 

V.T. 

15906 

Glenavy, 

79 

V.T. 

1 5568 

Armagh. 
Dorsey,  . 

120 

V.T, 

15652 

Carricknagavua, 

120 

V.T. 

15880 

Beasbrook  Convent, 

250 

V.T. 

] 5502 

Cavan. 

Killinkere, 

. B. 

75 

V.T. 

15508 

Do.  . 

75 

V.T. 

15579 

Pnimleadun 

■ 

120 

V.T. 

15521 

Donegal. 
Ballymiebael,  . 

150 

V.T. 

15532 

Croaghross, 

80 

V.T. 

15554 

Gortnacart, 

60 

V.T. 

15641 

Derry lagban,  . 

80 

V.T. 

15873 

The  Castle, 

100 

v.c. 

15876 

Cummin, 

60 

V.T. 

15824 

Down. 

Bel  voir  Hall,  . 

400 

V.T. 

15839 

Gransha, 

100 

v.c. 

15826 

Fermanagh. 

Killadeas, 

Derry  brick, 

60 

V.C. 

15837 

40 

V.T. 

15704 

Londonderry. 
Knoeknagin,  . 

110 

V.T. 

15713 

Christ  Church, 

. 14. 

175 

V.T. 

15714 

Do.  . 

. G. 

175 

V.T 

15687 

Monaghan. 
Green  an 's  Cross, 

100 

V.T. 

15812 

Tyrone. 

Caledon, 

100 

V.T. 

15860 

Brackaville,  . 

. B. 

120 

V.T. 

15520 

Clare. 

Calierhurley,  . . 

80 

V.T. 

15549 

Ball  yb  ran, 

120 

V.T. 

15836 

Ki  Ik  err  in, 

60 

V.T. 
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Building  Gases  not  in  operation  on  31st  December,  1907.  17 
IV.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Vested  Schools— con. 


Roll  No.  and  School. 

o-  si 

,0  n O ii 

S-g  5 
a ir  « e 
££  5 

IIow 

vested. 

15159 

.Cork. 

Bunmona, 

60 

15323 

Kilcullen, 

B. 

60 

13324 

Do 

G. 

60 

15594 

Grange,  .... 

100 

15597 

Macroorn,  . 

B. 

175 

133911 

Do 

G. 

175 

15630 

Kilcolman, 

B. 

60 

13631 

Do 

<T, 

60 

15661 

Cullen,  .... 

B. 

150 

15662 

Do 

<T. 

150 

15858 

Kildinan, 

60 

15903 

Killavullen, 

B 

15904 

Do. 

G. 

| 133 

\ V.T. 

14572 

Kerry. 

St.  Joseph’s,  Miltowii, 
Lyreacrompane, 

200 

14998 

200 

15592 

Ventrv,  . 

B. 

100 

15593 

Do 

G. 

100 

15600 

Brackluin, 

B. 

175 

15601 

Do.  . 

G. 

175 

15644 

Tiernaboul, 

B. 

15645 

Do 

G. 

V.T. 

1566 0 

Clooncurra, 

200 

13737 

Caherlelieen,  . 

B. 

60 

15758 

Do 

G. 

60 

15875 

Bally  roe, 

80 

15878 

Derryquay, 

100 

Y.T. 

15680 

Limerick. 
Roxborough,  . 

60 

15685 

Atliea,  . 

B. 

15686 

Do.  ... 

G. 

175 

15692 

Bilhoa,  . 

B. 

125 

15693 

Do 

G. 

125 

15700 

Cloverfield, 

80 

V.T. 

15526 

Tipperary. 

Tour,  .... 

80 

1 5677 

Lisveruauo, 

150 

15678 

Aherlow, 

100 

15703 

Cashel,  .... 

in  ft 

200 

15861 

Coolmoyne,  . . 4 

80 

V.T. 

15528 

Waterford. 

Cappoquin 

120 

15642 

Portlaw  Convent,  . 

300 

15658 

Moonameen,  . . , 

80 

Y.T. 

15655 

Kildare. 

Robertstewu, 

100 

15769 

Monastcrevan  Convent,  . 

600 

15870 

Newbridge, 

B. 

150 

15871 

Do.  ... 

in  ft 

270 

V.T. 

15632 

Kilkenny. 
Kilmacow  Convent, 

150 

15605 

Goresbridge  Convent, 

100 

V.T. 
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13  Building  Cases  not  in  operation  op  31st  December,  1907. 
IV.— List  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-two  Vested  Schools-co,,. 


Roll  No.  and  School, 

"n  £ rs 
•r  « c v 

•fa!  ■§ 

I = 8 1 

z a. 

How 

vested. 

1539.5 

i 

King’s. 

Mount  Bolus,  . • a.  I 

t 

75  j 

V.T. 

15396 

Do.  ...  «•  ! 

I 't  1 

V.T. 

1.5612 

Cadamstown, 

111)  ; 

V.T, 

15656 

Ballykilraurry,  . • • ! 

80  i 

V.T. 

1 5483 

Meath.  1 

Rathkenny,  . . . B. 

75  1 

V.T. 

15487 

Do «. 

/5  1 

V.T. 

loot)  2 

QU  KEN’S. 

Foxrock,  .... 

80 

V.T. 

15867 

Knockaioo,  .... 

100 

V.T. 

15070 

Wicklow. 

Wicklow,  , . . B. 

•200 

V.T. 

15508 

Galway. 

Brook  lawn,  ... 
lnisblacken,  . 

150  1 

V.T. 

60 

V.T. 

15587 

Govtnadeeve,  . . . B. 

ji 

V.T. 

J 5588 

Do «. 

75  ! 

V.T. 

15708 

Moycullen,  . . , B. 

10U 

V.T. 

15709 

Do.  ..  ..  <T. 

1011 

V.T. 

15817 

Slianballymove, 

120 

V.T. 

15829 

St.  Joseph’s  (lisiUhmmue), 

120 

V.T. 

15842 

Flask  agh,  .... 

120 

V.T. 

15845 

Inishturhot,  .... 

60 

V.T. 

15846 

Iuishturk,  ... 

60 

V ,T . 

15872 

St.  Joseph’s  (lialliimhoy)  . 

80 

V .T, 

15690 

Leitrim. 

Cornagon,  .... 

80 

V.T. 

15809 

Corduff,  .... 

120 

V.T. 

14866 

Mayo. 

Bullsmouth 

60 

V.T. 

15542 

Swiniord  Convent, 

400 

V.T. 

15608 

St.  Patrick’s  (Falleiglitov),  B. 

100 

V.T. 

15609 

Do.  do.,  G 

100 

V.T. 

15682 

Ballyglass,  . . . B. 

75 

V.C. 

15683 

Do.  . . . O. 

75 

V.C. 

15854 

Rabins,  . 

120 

V.T. 

158G4 

Glencalry,  . 

40 

V.T. 

15543 

Roscommon. 

Tibohine,  . . . B 

1‘J5 

V.T. 

15544 

Do (4. 

125 

V.T. 

15614 

Taughmaconnell.  . . B. 

75 

V.T. 

15615 

Do.,  . . . 

75 

V.T. 

15648 

Clonowen,  . . . B 

100 

V.T. 

15649 

Do.  . . . G 

100 

V.T. 

15653 

Bnllyfovau,  . . . G 

Gvxnlahan,  . . . G 

80 

V.T. 

15664 

1 50 

V.T. 

15527 

Sligo. 

Roughley, 

60 

V.T. 

15607 

Gleneaslcey, 

60 

V.T. 

15063 

Lugnagal, 

100 

V.T. 
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: 

i 

t 


y I,ist  of  Twenty-five  Schools  (Vested)  placed  on  the  Suspended  Jjisfc 

during  the  year  ended  31sb  December,  1907. 


— 

Roll 

School. 

Rural  or  Urban 

flow 

||( 

V'Uiity. 

No. 

District  or  Town. 

vested. 

5aJ 

M t 

Q° 

•.■.trim. 

1352 

Kilroot, 

Larne  Rural,  . 

V.C. 

E.C. 

Tvr  lift. 

1154S 

Roseor,  . . (3. 

Trilliok  Rural,  . 

v.c. 

R.C. 

15191 

Bel  trim,  . G. 

Omagh  Rural,  , 

V.T. 

RC. 

...ire.  . 

7723 

Ballyvelaglian,  G. 

Bally vaug'non  Rural, 

V.O. 

R.C. 

..  . 

12005 

Tubber,  . G. 

Corofin  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

14570 

Tomgraney,  . B. 

Scariff  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

C rk  • 

3022 

Miuaue,  . G. 

Fermoy  Rural, . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

n • * 

4839 

Sherkin  Island,  G. 

Skibbereen  Rural,  . 

V.C. 

K.C. 

Kerry, 

9410 

Drumtaker  . B. 

Tralee  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

„ • ■ 

11410 

Cahonreigh,  . G. 

Killarney  Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

T.^mry,  . 

5634 

Clonmel  Model,  G. 

Clonmel  Urban, 

V.C. 

_ 

, • ■ 

12030 

Ivilloscully,  . G. 

Nenagh  Rural, . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Kilkenny,  . 

13334 

Cloggagh,  . G. 

Carrick-on-Suir  Rura 
(3). 

V.T. 

R.C. 

" • * 

13421 

Clonmore,  . G. 

Carrick-on-Suir  Rura 
(3). 

| V.T. 

R.C. 

Meath, 

2089 

Coriueeu,  . G. 

Kells  Rural, 

j V.T. 

R.C 

».  • • 

6746 

Carlaustuwn,  G. 

Kells  Rural,  . 

V c. 

R.C. 

..  • • 

2231 

Ratlikeiiuy,  . G. 

Navan  Rural,  . 

1 

V.T. 

R.C. 

Wicklow,  . 

15765 

St.  Paul’s,  . B. 

Bray  Urban,  . 

V.T. 

E.C. 

Galway, 

12338 

Inishuiaine,  . B. 

Galway  Rural, . 

V.T. 

R.C. 

„ • • 

14422 

Ard,  . . G. 

Clifden  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

: r.c. 

Ldtriia, 

3943 

Drumadorn,  . (}. 

Mohill  Rural,  . 

V.T. 

■ R.C. 

Mayo,  . . 

2085 

Rathkell, 

Castlebar  Rural, 

V.T. 

R.C. 

. . 

4798 

Carrakennedy, 

Westport  Rural, 

V.C. 

R.C. 

. . 

9659 

Glenisland,  . G. 

Westport  Rural, 

V.C. 

| E.C. 

5757 

Burriscarra,  . G. 

Ballinrobe  Rural, 

V.C. 

R.C. 

Reason  for  placing 
School  on  the 
Suspended  List, 


Not  required. 

Amalgamated  with 
Roseor  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Beltrim  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Bullvvelaghan  B-N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Tubber  13.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Tomgraney  G.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Miuaue  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Sherkin  Island  B. 
N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Drumtaker  G.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Caliooreigh  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Clonmel  Model  B.N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
KilloHoully  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Cloggagh  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Cloiunore  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Coruieen  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Carlanstown  B.N.S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Bathkenuy  B.  N.  S, 

Amalgamated  with 
St  Taul’s  C . N.  8. 

Amalgamated  with 
Inishuiaine  Cr.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Ard  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Drumadorn  B.  N.  S. 

Superseded  by  Rath- 
kell  New  Vested 
School. 

Superseded  by  Carra- 
kennedy  New  Vested 
School. 

Amalgamated  with 
. Glenisland  B.  N.  S. 

Amalgamated  with 
Burriscarra  B.  N.  S. 
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VI.— Thebe  Schools  to  which  Building  Grants  were  made 
during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1907. 


i 


1 

County. 

Hull  No.  i 

I 1 

School. 

Rural  or  Urban 
District  or  Town.  ! 

How 

vested. 

Antrim, 

15908 

(llenavy, . 

Antrim  Rural, 

V.T. 

Cork. 

15903 

Killavullen,  . P>. 

Mallow  Rural, . 

j 

V.T. 

->  • ■ 

15904 

„ . , 0.  I 

V.T. 

VII .—General  Summary  of  Operative,  Building,  and  Inoperative 

Schools. 


County.  | 

© . i 

'll 

= 1 
Hi 

11 
§ V) 

Total. 

County. 

y & i 

•*5  o | 

2 2 1 

c.  ~ i 

O®3 

|§ 

U 

Total. 

Antrim, 

697 

n 

- 

706 

Kildare, 

105 

4 

1 

no 

Armagh, 

266 

s 

1 

270 

Kilkenny, 

177 

o 

1 

180 

Cavan, 

274 

.‘5 

- 

277 

King’s, 

122 

4 

- 

126 

Donegal, 

435 

6 

o 

443 

Longford, 

108 

- 

J 

109 

Down, 

508 

2 

*2 

51*2 

Louth, 

114 

- 

- 

114 

Fermanagh, 

179 

o 

1 

182 

Meath, 

161 

2 

i 

164 

Londonderry,  . 

291 

8 

- 

294 

Queen’s, 

118 

o 

- 

120 

Monaghan, 

180 

1 

t 

183 

Westmeath,  . 

142 

- 

- 

142 

Tyrone, 

361 

*2 

- 

363 

Wexford, 

178 

- 

- 

178 

Clare,  . 

260 

3 

- 

263 

Wicklow, 

132 

1 

- 

133 

Cork,  . 

726 

13 

1 

740 

Galway, 

417 

12 

1 

430 

Kerry,  . 

363 

13 

i 

377 

Leitrim, 

202 

2 

i 

205 

Limerick, 

261 

6 

- 

267 

Mayo, . 

421 

n 

i 

430 

Tipperary, 

321 

5 

- 

326 

Roscommon,  . 

249 

8 

1 

258 

"Waterford, 
Carlow,  . 

140 

82 

3 

i 

143 

83 

Sligo,  . 

215 

3 

- 

218 

Dublin, 

333 

- 

- 

333 

Total, 

8,538 

122 

18 

1 

8,678 
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(«.)— Three  Hundred  and  Five  Convent  National  Schools 
paid  bv  Capitation. 


Roll 

No. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community* 


A vertige 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  Dec., 
1907. 


A verage  daily 
attendance  lor 
year  ended 
81«t  Dec.,  191)7, 
All  Pupils. 


ULSTER — Co.  Antrim. 


15667 

Lisburn, 

Sacred  Heart, 

201 

7059 

Crumlin-road, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

301 

10566 

St.  Catherine’s, 

Dominican,  . 

368 

13843 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

344 

14138 

St.  Joseph’s  (Crumlin-rd.) 

do.. 

112 

15278 

St.  Vincent’s  (Dunlewy- 
street.) 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

775 

8056 

St.  Malachy’s, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

487 

9488 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

Cross  and  Passion, 
3o.  Armagh. 

179 

9719 

Edward-street,  . Inft. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

447 

15183 

Church-place,  _ . 

do., 

140 

8220 

Mt.  St.  Catherine, 

Sacred  Heart, 

324 

10856 

Ready,  .... 

Poor  Clares, 

181 

13868 

iMaghernahely, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Co.  Cavan. 

20(1 

8490 

Cavan,  .... 

Poor  Clares, 

304 

10176  ‘ 

Ballyjamesdulf, 

do., 

192 

11789 

Belturbet, 

Cootehill, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

180 

12093 

do., 

114 

i54 

228 

252 

288 

58 

468 

829 

140 


338 

92 

236 

140 

130 


199 

13L 

121 

72 


Co.  Donegal, 


15016 

St.  Columba’s, 

Loreto, 

98 

10165 

Glen  ties. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

83  j 

2055 

Glentogher,  sen.  B.  & G. 

do., 

68 

9278 

Moville, 

do., 

318 

J0689 

St.  Patrick’s, 

do., 

190 

14705 

Bally  sli  an  non  (2), 

do., 

153 

9389 

Nuala 

do., 

56  ! 

Co.  Down. 


15504 

15505 
15390 
10253 

243 

9725 

13732 

7508 


Nazareth  House, 
j Nazareth  Lodge, 
; St.  Matthew’s, 
i Mt.  St.  Patrick, 
i St.  Clare’s,  . 
j Rostrevor, 

I Warrenpoint, 

I Canal  street, 


2035  Enniskillen  Infant, 


6168 

13212 

14698 

14599 

14915 

14007 

15066 


St.  Patrick’s  (2).  . 

St.  Columb's,  G.  Ihft., 
do.,  . B.  Inft. 

Nazareth  House,  . 

St.  Mary's,  Magherafelt,  . 
do.,  . . Inft. 


75 

60 

39 

94 

127 

96 

38 


Sisters  of  Nazareth. 

178 

175 

do., 

139 

138 

Cross  and  Passion, 

492 

341 

Sister's  of  Mercy, . 

279 

196 

Poor  Clares, 

680 

437 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

118 

77 

do., 

103 

70 

do. 

474 

280 

. Fermanauii. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

80 

64 

Londonderry. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

735 

610 

do..  , . , 

312 

215 

do., 

151 

124 

do., 

170 

135 

Sisters  of  Nazareth, 

195 

189 

Immaculate  Conception, 

77 

62 

do., 

66 

52 
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(a.) — Three  Hundred  and  Five  Convent  National  Schools 
paid  by  Capitation — continued. 

Hull 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

I 

A \ ora  1 

No.  oi  I 

Pupils  on  | 

Rolls  for  ’ 

year  ended 
31st  Dec.,  1 

1D07.  | 

Average  dailv 
attendance  for 
year  ended 
Dec . i9o;. 
All  Pupils. 

101 10 

ULSTER- 

Strabanc.  . . • 1 

-cou. — Co.  Tyrone. 
listers  of  Mercy,  . 

545 

306 

14272 

Omagh, 

. . 

Loreto, 

289 

194 

18814 

Cookstowu,  . 

. Sisters  of  Mercy,  . . i 

205 

176 

14458  ' 

St.  Patrick’s,. 

. . i 

do., 

302 

205 

15921 

Bridge  End,  . 

• 

do.,  . . . 1 

129  ] 

103 

10fi44 

Ennistymon,  . 

MUNSTER — Co.  Clark. 

. | Sisters  of  Mercy,  . . 1 

258 

181 

1*2902 

Tulla,  . 

do.,  . . . | 

1 69 

181 

15162  j 

do., 

141 

96 

Ennis,  . 

do.,  . . . ! 

507 

321 

11800 

Kilkee,  . 

do.,  . . . j 

240 

150 

13374  ' 

Kilrusb, 

do.,  . . . j 

505 

360 

512 

Midleton, 

Co.  Conic. 
Presentation, 

oil 

361 

3828 

Youglial, 

do. , . 

564 

398 

6376 

Queenstown, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

718 

544 

7410 

St.Marv’sfCarrigtwohill) 

Poor  Servants  of  the 

ICO  : 

113 

18150 

Rnshbrook,  . 

Mother  of  (dod  and  the 
Poor. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

106 

89 

154! 

Charleville,  . 

do. , . . . 

135 

104 

13031 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

. i»  ft 

do., 

187 

135 

2278 

Mill  street, 

Presentation, 

253 

190 

10047 

Mac  room, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

377 

292 

175 

10-232 

Kanturk, 

do., 

261 

2258 

Fermoy, 

Presentation, 

523 

359 

4288 

Doneraile, 

do., 

Sisters  of  Mercy , . 

194 

139 

4830 

Mallow. 

435 

274 

11855 

Buttevant, 

do., 

143 

99 

12791 

Mitchelstown. 

Presentation, 

361 

224 

9161 

Ban  try, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

338 

251 

13372 

St.  Patrick’s, 

li.  1 lift 

do 

152 

114 

15832 

St.  Patrick's, 

. In  ft 

do., 

84 

61 

7651 

Clonakilty,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

327 

226 

8430 

Skibbereen,  . 

do., 

35*2 

255 

13661 

St,  Mary’s,  . 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

180 

127 

13662 

Do., 

. In  ft 

do., 

192 

129 

14813 

Roscavbevy, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

283 

199 

4572 

Ivin  sale, 

do.. 

497 

347 

5257 

Bandon, 

Presentation, 

417 

281 

5940 

Black rock. 

j Ursuline,  . 

128 

85 

6153 

St.  Finhar’s,  . 

j Presentation, 

1,126 

805 

12218 

Clarence-street, 

. Inf 

do., 

578 

407 

13696 

St.  Vincent’s, 

! Sisters  of  Charity, 

1,442 

972 

14000 

St.  J oseph’s,  . 

| Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

1,231 

832 

14105 

Clarence-street, 

1 Presentation, 

661) 

431 

14594 

St.  Finhar’s, 

.B.  Inf 

j do., 

233 

179 

14299 

St.  Mary's, 

Passage 

I Sisters  of  Mercy,  , 

328 

271 

14722 

West, 
Schull,  . 

do.. 

123 

92 

4062 

Listowel, 

Co.  Kerry. 
Presentation,  . 

434 

289 

11849 

Li  xii  aw, 

‘ do., 

106 

89 

15335 

Do. 

. Inft 

do., 

83 

58 

13233 

Ballvbuniou,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

173 

146 

120 

1859 

Milltown, 

Presentation. 

103 

13530 

Moyderwell, 

Sisters  of  Mercy.  . 

579 

394 
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(ft.) Three  Hundred  and  Five  Convent  National  Schools 

paid  by  Capitation — continued. 


1 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  ol‘ 
Community. 

Average 
N o.  of 
Pupils  on 
Kolia  for 
year  ended 
Slat  Doc., 
1JI07- 

Average  daily 
attendance  for 
year  ended 
3 1st  Dec.,  1837. 
All  Pupils. 

13«»15  t 

MUNSTKll- 
Fralee  (2),  . . . ! 

-con, — Co.  Kerry — con. 
Sisters  of  Mercv, . . j 

343  I 

267 

14952 

Castleisland,  . 

Presentation, 

428  ! 

331 

10050  | 

St.  Gertrude’s,  . . | 

Loreto,  . . . ; 

63  ; 

38 

7430 

C 

Abbeyfealc,  . 

O.  Ll M BRICK. 
Sisters  of  Mercy. . 

2111 

148 

15127 

Cappamore,  . 

do., 

198  i 

130 

13898 

Hospital, 

Presentation, 

313 

271 

14625 

Doon,  .... 

Sisters  of  Mercv, 

232  i 

157 

13026 

Kilfinane, 

do.  of  Charity, 

306 

268 

570 

SS.  Maryaml  jVI  unchi  n’s, . 

do.  of  Mercy, 

714  I 

515 

15777 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  . 

do.  do.,  . 

270 

.178 

5547 

Sexton- street,. 

Presentation, 

740 

535 

6936 

St.  John’s-square,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

6 47 

417 

9296 

A dare, 

Mt.  St.  Vincent, 

do.  do.,  . 

109  j 

83 

10684 

do.  do.,  . 

j 55  1 

117 

11197 

Bruff,  .... 

Faithful  Companions  of 

211  ! 

162 

12718 

St.Vincent  de  Paul,  Inft. 

Jesus, 

Sisters  of  Mercv, 

413  | 

250 

13480 

St.  Mary's,  . B.  Inft. 
St.  John’s  B.Iuft. 

do.  do.,  . 

221 

J44 

14199 

do.  do.,  . 

2211 

142 

14596 

Sexton-street,  (t.  Jult. 

Presentation, 

291 

196 

6032 

St.  Catherine’s, 

Sisters  of  Mercv,  . 

254  ! 

186 

6569 

St.  Anne’s,  . 

do. , 

251 

1117 

12975 

St.  Joseph’s,  . Inft. 

do., 

164 

1 11« 

14555 

Bo., 

<io.,  . 

127 

85 

2133 

C 

Airhill,  .... 

>.  T 1 J’PERAR Y. 
Sacred  Heart,  . . 

280 

220 

7392 

Nenagli, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

595 

436 

13371 

Borrisokane,  . 

do 

219 

172 

3486 

Borrisoleigh, . 
Thurles, 

do., 

122 

90 

4068 

Presentation, 

494 

364 

9407 

15834 

Templemore. . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

187 

142 

Ballingarry  . 
Tipperary, 

Presentation, 

144 

96 

9432 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

416 

263 

581 

Cashel, 

Presentation, 

820 

238 

4133 

Clogheen, 

Sisters  of  Mercv,  . 

180 

130 

7*23*2 

Drangan, 

Fetliard, 

do., 

180 

97 

8903 

Presentation, 

286 

247 

10120 

Caliir, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

312 

195 

10437 

Ballyporeen,  . 
Camck-on-Suir,  . 

do., 

139 

88 

11872 

Presentation, 

602 

480 

12349 

Morton-street, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

622 

440 

13107 

St.  Joseph’s  (Carrick-ou- 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

2UU 

140 

13404 

Suir). 

New  Inn,  . 

do., 

Presentation, 

100 

74 

12)80 

Clonmel, 

Newport, 

293 

203 

4067 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

128 

91 

5095 

Co.  AVaTEIU'ORD, 

Ardmore,  . . .1  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

65 

46 

12911 

Lismore, 

Presentation, 

234 

169 

15457 

Cappoipain, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

160 

124 

11556 

Kihnacthoinas, 

do. , 

129 

107 

11944 

Waterford,  . 

Presentation, 

451 

307 

1200'/ 

Ferrybank,  . 

Sacred  Heart, 

184 

122 

12087 

Dungarvan  (2), 

Presentation, 

269 

179 

12334 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

212 

147 

12403 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

do., 

756 

522 

12522 

Portlaw, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

199 

1 35 
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i Content  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 

(a\ Three  Hundred  and  Five  Convent  National  Schools 

paid  by  Capitation — continued. 


.V  verage 
No.  ot 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 

I’uplls  on 
Kolls  for 

Community. 

year  ended 
31  at  Tice., 

M U NST K U - cm.  —Co.  Wat ii rpor  i>  - 


i St.  John’s  (2), 

I Dunmore,  East,, 
Stradbally,  . 
St.  Otteran’s, 

I St.  Alphonsus, 


Ursuliue,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do.  do.,  . 
do.  do.,  . 
St.  John  of  God, 


15245 

Carlow, 

WO  10 

l)o., 

13507 

Tullow, 

1920 

Bagnalstown, 

1149 

| King’s  Inns-st., 

5933 

• George’s-hill, 

9932 

! Stauhope-street, 

11883 

j Bahloyle, 

12408 

j Cabra, 

12448 

Gardiner-street, 

13887 

Mount  Sackville, 

14515 

j East  Wall, 

15056 

: St.  Vincent’s, 

15816 

Do.  ; 

St.  James’s  (I), 
l Baggot-street, 

: Lucan, 

j Loreto  (Leeson-lane), 

1 Golden  Bridge, 
Clondalkiu,  . 
j Weaver’s-square,  . 
j Our  Lady’s  Mount, 

| Warren  mount, 

1 Booterstown, 
Kingstown, 

; Mount  Anville, 
j Sandymount, 

I St.  Anne’s,  . 
i Blackrock, 

Loreto, 

Dalkey, 

Townsend-street,  . 

St.  Joseph’s,  Te venn re, 
Harold, 


LEINSTER— Co.  Carlow. 

. . Presentation, 

. Tuft.  | Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

. . j Brigidine,  . 

. . i Presentation, 


Co.  Dublin. 

| Sisters  of  Charity, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do.,  . ' . 

Dominican,  . 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
St.  Joseph’s, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do., 
do. , 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Presentation, 

Loreto, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Dominican, 

Sacred  Heart, 
Sisters  of  Charity, 
do. , 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Loreto, 
do. , 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
Presentation, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 


Co.  Kildauk. 


779 

Maynooth,  . 

Presentation,  . . 

U51 

Clane,  .... 

do., 

15040 

Naas,  . . . ' . 

SiBters  of  Mercy,  . 

11976 

Kilcock, 

Presentation, 

782 

Monasterevan, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

13782 

Do.  . Iuft. 

do. 

2106 

Newbridge,  . Inft. 

Great  Connell, 

Immaculate  Conception, 

11745 

do., 

11806 

Kilcullen, 

Cross  and  Passion, 

13373 

St.  Michael’s  (A  thy). 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

15599 

Kildare,  . , 

Presentation, 

155  1 

119 

240 

186 

852 

499 

382 

266 

368 

293 

238 

1 179 

101 

68 

275 

1 211 

156 

! 118 

144 

no 

88 

66 

232 

j 178 

162 

| 128 

167 

119 

486 

298 

307 

j 236 
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Roll 

No. 


•21  HI 
9134 
10478 
10835 
13675 
13885 
5437 
7-260 


3-220 

5913 

135U3 

823 

■2080 

15556 

13118 

1562 


1-2942 

13846 

3865 

15633 


851 

5387 

8445 

10475 

14651 

8052 


883 

7472 

10913 

12068 


1556 

7183 

7442 

13343 

13386 

13613 

13937 

1157 


934 

15512 

14603 

7722 

13417 

14491 


Convent  Softools  paid  by  Capitation.  SB 

■Thrkb  Hundred  and  Five  Convent  National  Schools 
paid  by  Capitation — continued . 


School. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


.Average 
No.  of 
rupilnon 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
Slat  Dee., 
1907. 


Average  daily 
Attendance  for 
year  ended 
illst  Dee.,  1007. 
All  Pupils. 


LEINSTER — con.-— Co.  1\  ilk  unm’, 


Thomas  town, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

234 

J 70 

Goresb  ridge, 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Brigidine,  . 

140 

109 

St.  John  of  God, 

351 

250 

Castleconior, 

Presentation, 

268 

195 

C'allau, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

306 

221 

Kilkenny, 

Presentation, 

671 

514 

Mooneoin, 

do., 

176 

111 

Kilmacow,  ...  i clo.,  . . 

King’s  County. 

136 

305 

Birr,  ... 
Kiloormae, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . . 1 

387 

300 

do.,  . 

154 

107 

St.  Rynagh’s(Baimgher). 

Sacred  Heart, 

132 

108 

Killina. 

Presentation, 

126 

85 

Tullamore,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

555 

375 

Povtarling  to  n, 

Presentation, 

342 

226 

Clara,  .... 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

272 

162 

Kdenderry,  . 

St.  John  of  (rod, 

■285 

201 

Co.  Longford. 


St.  Joseph’s,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . ,~ 

439 

Gran  aid, 

do.  . • . . 

194 

Ballynmlion. 



158 

St.  Elizabeth, 

do. , . 
Co.  Louth. 

179 

Drogheda, 
Dundalk  (2), 

Presentation, 

572 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

709 

Ardee  (2),  . 

do., 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

174 

St.  Vincent’s,  juur.  hoys', 

280 

Castletown  Road,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

307 

St.  Mary's,  . 

do.,  . 

305 

305 

125 

110 

111 


442 

596 

116 

228 

212 

197 


I Navan  (1),  . 
1 Do.  (2),  . 
Trim,  . 
i Kells,  . . 


Ballyroau, 
Mountmelliok, 
Bovris-in-Ossory, 
Coote-street, 
Maryborough, 
Abbeyleix,  . 
Stradbally,  . 
Rathdowney, 


Co.  Meath, 

. , Loreto, 

. ; Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

. ' do., 

. | do.,  . 

Queen’s  County. 

. Brigidine,  . 

. Presentation, 

. Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

. Brigidine,  . 

. Presentation, 

. Brigidine,  . 

. Presentation, 

. St.  Joliu  of  God, . 


268 

163 

592 

415 

259 

166 

492 

365 

92 

68 

272 

206 

12.9 

104 

I 159 

121 

1 486 

322 

252 

175 

224 

172 

s 240 

173 

Co.  Westmeath. 


Mullingar,  . 

Presentation, 

422 

Moate, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

246 

Rochford  Bridge,  . 

do.,  . 

112 

St.  Peter’s,  . 

do.,  . 

418 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

Sacred  Heart, 

215 

Kilbeggan,  . . . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

226 

311 

154 

75 

324 

156 

168 
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Convent  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


(a.) Three  Hundred  and  Five  Content  National  Schools 

paid  by  Capitation — continued. 


Knll 

No. 


School. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


Average 
N o.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  lor 
year  ended 
31st  Dee., 
1007. 


Average  daily 
Attendance  for 
year  ended 
3'st  Dec.,  igr.r. 
AH  Pupils, 


L K I NST  E R— cow. —Co.  W ex  ford. 


967 

New  Rosa  (1), 

8670 

Duncaunon, 

106*22 

Ramsgrange, 

14644 

St.  Joseph’s, . 

14755 

Ballyhack, 

yoy 

\V  ex  ford, 

3634 

Newtownbarry, 

3824 

Gorey, 

6058  | 

Presentation  Conveu 
Enniscouhy, 

6624  1 

Kilturk, 

8221 

Teinpleshannon,  . 

11361 

Faythe, 
Sumnierhill,  . 

11986 

12966 

St.  Mary’s,  George’s -st 

9184 

Shielbaggan, 

7246 

Ravens  well,  . 

10162 

St.  Michael’s, 

10418 

Wicklow, 

13932 

Arklow, 

14994 

St.  Patrick’s  (Bray), 

14653 

Baltinglass,  . 

Carmelite,  . 

362 

St.  Louis,  . 

61 

do., 

57 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

310 

St.  Louis,  . 

109 

Presentation, 

Faithful  Companions  of 

748 

107 

Jesus. 

Loreto,  . . 

246 

Presentation, 

487 

St.  John  of  God, 

79 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

301 

St.  John  of  God, 

427 

Sisters  ot’  Mercy,  . 

140 

do. 

461 

St.  Louis,  . 

56 

o.  Wicklow, 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

309 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

; 107 

Dominican, 

1 353 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

413 

Loreto, 

318 

Presentation, 

181 

CONNAUGHT.— Co.  Galway. 


12234 

Tuam  (1), 

. . i Presentation, 

266 

12250 

Do.  (2),  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

405 

1013 

Rahoon, 

Presentation, 

485 

4515 

Newtownsmith, 

Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

573 

12243 

Carna, 

do.. 

71 

13L90 

Clifden, 

do 

169 

13439 

Oughterard,  . 

do., 

253 

1*2181 

Clarenbridge, 

Sisters  of  Charity,. 

108 

13365 

Oranmove, 

Presentation, 

1 35 
152 

1518 

Woodford, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

6632 

St.  Vincent's, 

do.,  . 

329 

6839 

Ballinasloe, 

do. . , 

413 

12731 

Eyrecouvt, 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 

do. , . 

125 

14159 

do 

188 

15523 

lun.  vara, 

do.,  . 

1 18 

13208 

Gort,  . 

do.,  . 

261' 

1 4048 

Hcadford, 

Presentation, 
Co.  Leitrim. 

98 

13770 

j Moliill, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

239  1 

*2821 

! BaLlinamore, . 

. Inft. 

do.,  . 

113 

12940 

| Car.-ou-Shanuon 

j Marist, 

231  1 

13614 

' Ballinamore,  . 

1 Sisters  of  Mercy  . 

93 

Co.  Mayo, 


14176 

St.  John’s  (Fox ford), 

Sisters  of  Charity, 

71 

14345 

Do.,  . Inft. 

do.,  . 

105 

7713 

Swineford, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

258 

15028 

St.Aiden’s  (Kiltimagh), 
Inlt. 

St.  Louis,  . 

, 

150 

15764 

St.  Aiden’s  (Do.) 

do.,  . . 

96 

12255 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

505 

13517 

St.  Joseph’s,  . 
St.  Angela’s, 

do.. 

153 

14410 

do., 

443 

237 

49 

41 

215 

89 

510 

76 

179 

305 

46 

207 

315 

102 

345 

38 


225 

BO- 

222 

287 

200 

139 


181 

204 

364 

376 

44 

131 

157 

66 

80 

102 

245 

309 

91 

140 

71 

201 

75 


170 

69 

186 

57 


45 

74 

148 

107 

69 
37 1 
104 
284 
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(a.) — Three 


Hundred  and  Five  Convent  National  Schools  paid 
by  Capitation — continued. 


Roll 

No. 


School. 


UoligiouB  Order  of 
Community. 


Average 
Mo.  ui 

Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  Deo., 
19**7  • 


A verage  dally 
Attcndnn<  e for 
j oar  ended 
31st  Dec.,  1.907. 
All  Pupils, 


CON N AU GUT— com.  — Co.  Mayo — con. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 
do.,  . 
do. , 
do., 


Co.  Roscommon. 

13302  St.  Francis 
1.W  Abbeytown, 

(,*908  Strok  estowr 
15083  St.  Mary’s, 

15139  Abbeycartrc 
13198  St.  Anne’s, 

12754  St.  Joseph’s 


Xavier’s,  . Sisters  of  Charity,. 

. . . Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

i . . do., 

. . . do., 

n,  . ■ do., 

. . . do., 

.Summerhill,  ' do., 


1-2239  j Mt.  St.  Michael's, 

13502  j Ballinrolie.  ■ 

15375  ' St.  5.  • 

U863  Achlll  Sound, 


316 

*200 

:rn 

227 

342 

229 

130 

78 

278 

191 

289  i 

191 

175 

J20 

338 

274 

.199 

166 

266 

218 

150 

124 

524  ! 

401 

190 

135 

220 

155 

136 

92 

122 

75 

130 

89 

(6.1— Thirty  Convent  National  Schools  paid  uy  Personal 
Salaries,  &c. 


ULSTHK— Co.  Ahuaiiii. 


15310 

11752 

15372 

I'ortadowu, 
Middletown  (2), 
Do.,  . 

. . Vrosentation, 

. . St.  Louis,  . . . 1 

. Jnft.  do.. 

232 

56 

79 

158 

27 

51 

Co.  Donkoai.. 

14531  j 

Bundoran, 

. St.  Louis,  . 

156 

98 

Co.  Fermanagh. 

13401 

Enniskillen,  . 

. . 1 Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

334 

22 

Co.  Monaghan. 

359 

15402 

15041 

15491 

153*29 

Monaghan,  . 

Do.,  . 

Clouts, 

Do.,  . 

Carrickmacross, 

. St.  Louis,  . 
. Tuft.  do., 

. . do., 

. Inft.  do., 

. . do., 

139 

203 

102 

156 

323 

96 

138 

68 

100 

253 
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28  Convent  Schools  -paid  by  Personal  Salaries,  and 
Monastery  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 

(b.) — Thirty  Convent  National  Schools  paid  by  Personal 
Salaries,  &c. — continued. 


Roll 

No. 


Religious  Order  of 
Community. 


Average 

* 

1 No.  of 

i Pupils  on 

1 Rolls  for 

1 year  ended 
31st  Deo., 
| 1007. 

Yera**  Daiiv 
AttendMiM  t,r 
year  ended 
31st  Dec.,  1907. 
All  Pupiu. 

13762 

13910 


Castletown, 

, Crosshaven, 


MUNSTER.— Co.  Cork. 

, . Sisters  of  Mercy, . . 183  ' 1 34 

. . , Presentation,  . . '245  loti 


Co.  Kerry. 


538 

Dingle,  . 

. Presentation, 

434 

33B 

545 

Tralee,  . 

. I do., 

503 

405 

15332 

St.  Joseph’s  1‘resei 

1 do., 

78 

61 

tation 

J lilt. . . 

13742 

Rathmore, 

. do., 

200 

138 

13051 

Killamey, 

. do., 

193 

141! 

13381 

Do.  (2), 

. 1 Sisters  of  Mercy, . 

157 

111! 

13542 

Cabevciveen,  . 

. Presentation, 

293 

223 

15387 

Killarney, 

Lift.  do., 

186 

132 

15473 

Do.  (2), 

Inft.  Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

226 

157 

8320 

Ken  mare, 

. 1 Poor  Clares, 

286 

204 

Co.  Waterford. 

1289 

I Tallow, 

. I Carmelite,  . . .1 

134 

95 

11461 

Dunearvan,  . 

. Sisters  of  Mercy, 

19) 

145 

13473 

1 Do., 

Inft.  j do.,  . . . 1 

141 

103 

11336 


8546 


LEINSTER.— Co.  Kildare. 


' Rathaugan,  . 


Newtownforbes, 


. Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Co.  Longford. 

. Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 


168  135 

90  .!  63 


5215  Uallina, 

12961  1 Do., 

12325  , Ballymote,  . 


CONN AUG ITT.— Co.  Mayo. 

. . , Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

. laft.  | do., 

Co.  Sligo. 

. Lift.  I Sisters  of  Mercy, 


184  | 105 

264  | 111 

121  | 96 


(<.*.) — Two  Monasteuy  National  Schools  paid  by  Capitation. 


MUNSTER.— Co.  Cork. 


(it.  GeorgeVstreefc, 

. Presentation, 

• i 473  f 

Douglas-street, 

Do., 

639 
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(d.)— Fifty-one  Monastery  National  Schools  vaid  by  Personal 
Salaries.  &c. 


Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Average 
No.  of 
FupIlB  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
81st  Dec., 
1907. 

A verage  daily 
Attendance  for 
year  ended 
31  st  Deo..  15)07. 
All  Pupils.. 

ULSTER.  - 

Co.  Antrim. 

15242 

St.  Grail’s  Monastery  (1), 

Brothers  of  the  Christiau 

Schools,  . 

280 

239 

15492 

Do.  (2),  . 

do., 

75 

60 

15659 

St.  Finian's,  . 

do. , 

133 

58 

Co.  Armagh. 

7181 

d 

3 

7* 

p 

Brothera'of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

126 

101 

Co.  Donegal. 

11628 

Lotte  rkenny, 

Presentation, 

171 

126 

Co.  IJOVV.N. 

9428 

Jolm-street,  • 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools, 

144 

1 12 

Co.  Fermanagh. 

12120 

St.  Michael’s, 

Presentation, 

177 

1 16 

Co.  Monaghan. 

366 

Cavri  ckmacross, 

Patrician,  . . 

143 

100 

Co.  Tyrone. 

15310 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Presentation, 

245 

181 

MUNSTER 

— Co.  Cork. 

15718 

St. Joseph’s, Cove  Cl), 

Presentation, 

245 

' 95 

15773 

Do.  (2),  . 

250 

198 

12519 

Mallow, 

Prt.fcric'an,  . 

365 

267 

11781 

St.  Patrick’s  (Duuman- 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

way). 

.Schools,  . 

142 

101 

12173 

Orreenmount, 

380 

272 

11103 

St.  John’s,  Kuisale, 

do., 

274 

211 

Co.  Kerry. 

1793 

j Killarney, 

330 

234 

3655 

i Milltown, 

do., 

1211 

91 

Co.  Limerick. 

6543 

i Hospital, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian ! 

Schools,  . 

] oU 

151 

Co.  Tipperary. 

13011 

Fethard, 

Patrician,  . 

163 

112 

Co.  Waterford. 

15046 

St.  Stephen’s, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

586 

j 446 

LEINSTER.- 

-Co.  Carlow. 

j 

, ..681 

Tullovr, 

i Patrician,  . 

131! 

103 

1310o 

St.  Bridget’s, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

222 

178 

Co.  Kildare. 

12717 

j Kildare, 

j Brothers  of  the  Christian 

' 

i Schools, 

! 174 

119 
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Monaetery  Schools  paicl  by  Personal  Salaries. 


(<I.) — Fifty  -one  Monastery  National  Schools  paid  by  PEiisom 
Salaries,  &o. — continued. 


Roll 

So. 

School. 

Religious  Order  of 
Community. 

Average 
jN  0.  Dl 
Pupils  on 
Rolls  for 
year  ended 
31st  flee., 
1007- 

Average  daily 
A Itemlani*  for 
ytareiidrt 
31at  Dec.,  130;. 
All  Pupil:. 

LEINSTKR~ro». 

—Co.  Kilkenny. 

} 3265 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

157 

106 

King’s  Co. 

12370 

St.  Brendan's, 

Presentation, 

276 

196 

Co.  L 

OUTH. 

2094 

Ardee, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools, 

142 

103 

14641 

Castletown  Road,  . 

do. , . 

283 

196 

Queen’s  Co. 

918 

Castletown,  . 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  , 

65 

42 

7636 

Coote-street, . 

Patrician,  . . 

127 

92 

Co  Westmeath. 

12904 

St.  Mary’s,  . 

Marist, 

123 

97 

13736 

Do.,  . prep.  . 

do.. 

141 

lull 

Co.  Wexford. 

15360 

St.  Aloysius, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Sell  oids, 

711 

51 

CONNAUGHT. 

—Co.  Gauvay. 

12493 

Kilkerriu, 

Franciscan, 

1»1 

58 

12528 

Curry, 

do., 

HR 

52 

101U 

Galway, 

Patrician,  . 

318 

218 

15316 

Nun's  Island, 

do., 

131 

103 

12765 

Carrabeg, 

Franciscan, 

1 21 

68 

12502 

Roumfstouc,  . 

do.. 

75 

49 

11675 

Annagli, 

do.)  : : : 

44 

27 

Co.  Leitrim. 

14770 

•St.  Mary’s  (Canickon- 

Shannon),  . 

Presentation, 

153 

108 

Co.  Mayo. 

12621 

Treenlaur, 

Franciscan,  . . , 

52 

30 

12727 

Errew, 

Bunnacurry, 

do., 

63 

35 

13130 

do., 

57 

33 

13347 

St.  Patrick’s, 

Brothers  of  the  Christian 

Schools,  . 

26R 

193 

Co.  Roscommon. 

15628 

St.  Joseph’s  (Boyle),  . 1 Presentation. 

20  R 

150 

12594 

Highlake, 

Franciscan,  . 

122 

57 

12357 

Gran]  ah  an,  . 

do. , 

150 

77 

13709 

St.  John’s  (B.’illaghftde- 

Brothers  of  the  (.  hristinn 

reen) . 

SchooU,  , 

164 

118 

10R6 

Castleren, 

Marist, 

1 18 

77 

Co.  S I.TOO. 

14533  . 

Quay-street  junior  . 

Marist, 

200 

142 

1 505 1 1 

Do. , senior 

do,,  . . , 

162 

125 
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Summary  according  to  Religious  Orders — Convent 

National  Schools. 


Religious  Order. 

Scluolh 
paid  by 
Capitation. 

Schools 
paid  by 
3’ersonal 
Salaries,  be. 

Total. 

Sisters  o£  Mercy , 

1 

160  ! 

n 

171 

Presentation, 

57  ! 

9 

6(5 

Sisters  oi  Charity, 

2(5 

— 

26 

St.  Louis,  . . 

8 

8 

14 

Loreto, 

9 



9 

Sacred  Heart, 

7 

7 

Poor  Clares, 

4 

1 

fi 

Brigidine, 

5 

— 

6 

Dominican,  . . 

4 



4 

Immaculate  Conception, 

4 



4 

St.  John  of  God, 

c 

— 

0 

Ursuline, 

:s 

3 

Carmelite,  . . 

i 

1 

2 

Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  . . 

2 

— 

8 

Cross  and  Passion, 

3 

— 

» 

St.  Joseph  . . 

i 



1 

Marist, 

3 

— 

3 

Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  God  and 

1 

— 

1 

the  Poor. 

Sisters  of  Nazareth,  . . 

3 

— 

3 

Total  Convent  National  Schools, 

305 

30 

1 

1 

335 

Monastery  National 

Schools. 

brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 

1 

i 

; 17 

17 

Presentation, 

2 

12 

14 

Franciscan,  ... 



10 

10 

Patrician,  . . 



7 

7 

Marist, 

i 

5 

i 

i 

fi 

Total  Monastery  National  Schools, 

2 

1 

51 

1 

■j 

_j 

c 2 
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IF orkhouit  School*, 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty’-three  Workhouse  Schools,  with  the 
Average  Number  of  Pupils  on  the  Rolls,  and  the  Average  Dailv 


Attendance  of  Pupils  for  the 


Average 
No.  or 

Average 

Pupils 

Daily 

for  year 

Attend- 

Hint 

all 

Dec., 

100/. 

Pupils. 

Antrim. 

31)80 

Ballynioney,  . 

2 

2 

3843 

Ballymena,  . 

24 

22 

8781 

Lisburn, 

26 

16 

3653 

Larue,  . 

5 

5 

6314 

Antrim, 

27 

25 

3048 

Bel  last,  . 

265 

170 

Armagh. 

11300 

Lurgan, . 

lnoix.'  rative. 

10280 

Newry,  . 

8 

5 

Cavan. 

3420 

Cavan,  . 
Bailieborough. 

25 

17 

3447 

16 

15 

3644 

Cooteliill, 

9 

9 

6910 

Bawnboy, 

7 

7 

Donegal. 

4932 

Milford, 

13 

11 

4 975 

Letterkeunv,  . 

n 

9 

7714 

(-identic  s, 

5 

4 

3863 

Inishowen, 

10 

10 

4313 

Donegal, 

i 

1 

433!) 

Ballyshannon, 

15 

13 

13784 

Stranorlar, 

i! 

7 

Down. 

3350 

Newtowuards, 

Iuopo  rative. 

8063 

Ba  n bridge. 

17 

12 

J 1820 

K ilk  eel,. 

11 

n 

Fermanagh. 

1079.5 

Enniskillen,  . 

20 

Hi 

11366 

Lisnaskea, 

3 

Londonderry. 

3881 

Londonderry, . 

18 

15 

9587 

Limavady, 

12 

6 

3381 

Coleraine, 

17 

14 

10525 

Magherafelt,  . 

23 

19 

Monaghan. 

3388 

Monaghan, 

7 

6 

7812 

Clones,  . 

12 

10 

7884 

Castieblavney, 

7 

() 

3668 

Carrickrnacross, 

12 

11 

Tyrone. 

3039 

Castlederg, 

12 

10 

ear  ended  31st  December,  1907. 


Average 


No.  of 

Average 

Pupils 

Roll  No. and  School. 

'•n  Rolls 
for  year 

Attend- 

ended 

iinrp  of 

31st 

all 

Dec., 

MO7. 

Pupib. 

Clark. 

3*108 

iSeaviff,  . 

13 

11 

3534 

Emnstymon,  . 

20 

13 

6130 

Tulin,  . 

7 

7 

6359 

Bally  vaughan, 

15 

U 

6595 

Coro  tin, 

Hi 

14 

3288 

Kimis,  . 

67 

57 

3489 

Ki  Irtish, 

38 

31 

6224 

Killadysert,  . 

13 

13 

Cork. 

3167 

Midleton, 

31 

26 

6121 

Y ouglinl , 

18 

17 

3923 

Kanturk, 

26 

24 

4896 

Macroom, 

17 

15 

601*2 

Millstreet, 

10 

7 

3*242 

Fermoy, 

26 

26 

3651 

Mallow, 

26 

24 

6216 

Mitchelstown, 

25 

23 

4411 

Ban  try, . 

10 

9 

5993 

Castletown,  . 

6 

5 

6140 

Schull,  . 

10 

HI 

3417 

Skibbereen,  . 

32 

*29 

3566 

D unmanway, 

12 

9 

6949 

Clonakilty,  . 

29 

*27 

3545 

Cork, 

277 

190 

4925 

Kinsale,. 

8 

7 

6123 

Bandon, 

17 

14 

Kerry. 

4314 

Listowel, 

Inopc 

rative, 

3860 

Tralee,  . 

50 

33 

5324 

Dingle,  . 

21 

111 

4340 

Killarney, 

47 

38 

4996 

Caherciveen,  . 

14 

II 

4670 

Kenmare, 

6 

0 

A MERIC  K. 

3066 

Kilmallock,  . 

35 

23 

46 

5058 

Limerick, 

77 

T 

PP  ICR  ARY. 

3414 

Roscrea, 

26 

•23 

3519 

Wenagh, 

26 

23 

3647 

Thurles, 

30 

3142 

3363 

Tipperary, 
Cashel,  . 

53 

50 

45 

30 

3445 

Clogheen, 

51 

50 

JO 

3546 

Car.-on-Suir, . 

12 

32863 

Clonmel, 

31 

\V 

VTKRPORD. 

3418 

Lismore, 

14 

14 

12220 

Dtingarvau,  . 

16 

15 

3826 

Waterford , 

145 

6745 

Kilmactbomas, 

37 
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Workhouse  Schools— continued. 


Roll  No.  and  School. 


Average 
No.  of 
Pupil* 
on  Holla 
for  year 
ended 
31st 
Dec., 
1907. 


Carlow. 

HIM  Carlow, . 

DunuN. 

314-1  Balrotlierv,  . 
718"  Dublin.  Isforth, 
32135  Rathdown, 

KlLIUHlv 

3155  Naas, 

11534  Celbridge, 

3862  Athy,  . 

Kilkenny. 

6947  Castlecomev,  . ' 
3378  (Julian,  . 

3507  Kilkenny, 

6278  Thomastown, . I 

| 

King’s. 

7989  Parsouslown, . I 
3364  Edemlerry,  . j 
3446  Tullamore,  . [ 

Longford. 

3368  Longford, 

3566  Grauard, 

6811  Ballymahou,  . 

Louth. 

3377  Dundalk, 

3382  Ardee,  . 

Meath. 

3410  Kells,  . 

14036  TrimDist.,  B. 
14106  Do.,  G. 


36 


*28 

436 

*23 


37 

9 

36 


Queen’s. 

Mountmeliick, 
10810  Abbeyleix, 

Westmeath. 

0866  Delvin,  . 

3274  Athlon  e, 


Average 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance of 
all 

Pupils. 


3*2 


18 

391 

18 


Boll  No.  atnl  School. 


*20 

17 

63 


26 

19 

50 


1*2 

14 

3*2 


29 

*23 


Inopi 

53 

78 


26 

21 


18 

27 


30 

8 

27 


18 

15 

53 

24 


17 

42 


10 

13 

30 


■26 

20 


|mtive. 
44 
66 


Average 
No.  of 
Pupils 
on  Rolls 
for  year 
ended 
Slst 
| Dee., 
190/. 


Average 
Daily 
' Attond- 
: atice  of 
i all 
I Pupils. 


Wf.xforu. 


3520 

3508 

5674 

10954 


New  Ross, 
Wexford, 
Enmsco^th3,,  . 
Gorey,  . 


Wicklow. 

3383  Rathdrurn, 

3879  Shillelagh,  . 
111.80  Baltinglaas,  . 

Galway. 

3365  Galway, 

6568  M ountbellew, . 
6734  Portumna, 

7019  Ballinasloe.  . 
3379  Gort, 

Leitrim. 

3669  Manorhavnilton. 
3419  Mold  11,  . 

3533  Car.-on-Sban- 
non. 


3059 

8474 

9221 

4895 

4253 

47*27 

5117 

6143 


M AYO. 

Ballina, . 

Belmullet, 

Killala,  . 

Swioefovd, 

Castlebar, 

Westport, 

Ballinrobe, 

Claremorris, 


Roscommon. 

3*289  Boyle,  . 

4933  Castlerea, 
61*2*2  Strok estoww,  . 


Sligo. 

3339  Sligo,  . 
6500  Droraore  We 
8219  Tobercuny, 


5*2 

43 

•21 

16 

54 

52 

3*2  i 

‘St 

12 

9 

10 

7 

14  ' 

14 

39 

115 

3 

3 

10 

0 

36 

29 

25 

23 

i 

■ 5 

4 

j 20  1 

19 

I 0 ; 
j 1 

9 

, 

j 

: 18 

14 

14  j 

.12 

IB  1 

17 

12 

13 

12 

H 

12 

i “ 

18 

*26 

2-2 

15 

13 

11 

LI 

52 

47 

5 

. 1 12 

1 

u 

J 3,895 

1 

1 3,213 
1 

1 
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Industrial  Schools  ( under  Ihc.  Act). 


List  of  Twenty-nine  National  Schools  attended  by  Pupils  of 
Industrial  Schools,  certified  under  the  Act. 


County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

Religious  Urilcr  of 
Conductors. 

Number  of 
Industrial 
Pupils 
on  Roll  cn 
31st  Dec., 
1907. 

Awn*: 

diilf.lt- 

tc-Efln-. 

uf 

Industrie 

Pupil* 

forth 

year  Ifd. 

Armagh, 

11752 

Middletown, 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis, 

42 

42 

Down,  . , 

15505 

Nazareth  Lodge, 

Sisters  of  Nuzureth,  . 

50 

If  i 

Monaghan, 

359 

St.  Martha’s,  Monaghan, 

Sisters  of  St.  Louis, . 

£)."> 

» 

Tyrone,  . 

J0110 

St.  Catherine’s,  Strabane,  . 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

67 

Ii3 

Clare, 

7315 

Enuis, 

Do., 

58 

57 

Cork, 

3376' 

15059 

1-1299 

St.  Coleman’s,  Queenstown, 
Baltimore  Fishery,  . 

Passage  West,  Cork, 

Do., 

Lay  Teachers,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 

3.5 

124 

54 

34 

117 

57 

Kerry,  . 

»»  • • 

136)5 

13381 

Pembroke  Alms,  Tralee,  . 
St.  Joseph’s  Home,  Killarney, 

I)o., 
Do. , 

70 

99 

65 

91 

Limerick, 

1068) 

St.  Vincent’s,  Limerick, 

Do., 

130 

139 

Tipperary, 

11407 

4068 

581 

St.  Augustine’s,  Tetnpieniore, 
St.  Louis’,  Thurles, 

St.  Francis’,  Cashel, 

Do., 

Presentation  Sisters, . 
l)o., 

58 

•21 

71 

54 

21 

73 

Longford, 

8546 

Our  Lady  of  Succour,  New- 
townforbes. 

Sisters  of  Mercy, 

74 

75 

Westmeath,  . 

15812 

Mount  Carmel,  Moate, 

Do., 

42 

4H 

Wexford, 

11986 

St.  Michael’s,  Wexford, 

Do., 

83 

76 

Wicklow, 

10162 

St.  Michael’s,  . luft. 

Do., 

22 

30 

Galway, 

ji  • • 

13439 

4515 

13190 

6632 

6839 

Oughterard, 

St.  Anne’s,  Galway, 
Clifden, 

St.  Bridget’s,  Louglirea, 
Ballinasloe, . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do.,  . 

Do. , 

20 

51 

53 

37 

27 

16 

5<> 

48 

39 

•28 

Mayo, 

12255 

St.  Columba’s,  Westport,  . 

Do. 

70 

69 

Roscommon,  . 

13302 

15083 

12754 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s, 

St.  Monica’s,  Roscommon,  . 
St.  Joseph’s,  Athlone, 

Sisters  of  Charity,  . 
Sisters  of  Mercy, 
J)o., 

40* 

39 

95 

44 

36 

98 

Sligo, 

i?  • • 

13240 

11887 

St.  Laurence’s,  Sligo,  . 
Banada, 

Do., 

Sisters  of  Charity,  . 

90 

49 

105 

43 

Total. 

”^748 

1,711 
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List  of  Fifty-one  Schools  in  which  Special  Grants  of  Salary  m 
aid  of  Industrial  Instruction  were  available  on  1st  dan.,  1-Wb. 


Clare. 


Cork, 


Kerry, 


Limerick. 


Omity. 

jttull  No.  j 

School.  | 

County.  | 

Roll  No.j 

School. 

Armagh, 

• | 

. 4415 

Crossmaglen,  G. 

Tipperary, 

8903 

11872 

Fethard,  Convent. 
Carrick-on-Suir,  „ 

” 

131(17 

St.  Joseph’s,  „ 

4068 

Thurles,  „ 

Caviu,  . 

. ; 11789  | 

Beltuvbet,  Convent. 

| 

l Waterford, 

11461 

Duugarvan,Convt.  ( 1 ) 

Dowu.  . . 97*25  Itostrevor, 

. . 75011  Caiial-atreet, 


MtmaL'han,  . ! 359 

„ . . i 15329 


Dublin, 


Monaghan,  , 
Oarrickniacross, 
Convent. 


. 11800 
. 13374 


0370 
1023*2 
10047 
i 4*260 
j 3430 
' 7651 
i 14813 
457*2 
5*257 


645 

13530 

14952 

13381 

| 13051 

1 8320 


7439 
I 146*25 
I 9*296 
6569 


Kilkee,  Convent. 

Kilrush,  „ I Kildare, 


Queenstown. 

Kanturk, 

Macroom, 

Doneraile, 

Skibbereen, 

Clonakilty, 

RosBcarbery, 

Kinsale, 

Band on, 


Tralee,  Convent  (1).  | 
Moydevwell  ,, 
Custleislaud  „ 
Kiilarncy  (Mercy), 
Convent. 

Killarney  (Pie-.),  | 
Convent. 

Kenmaro,  Convent, 


Kilkenny, 

Longford, 

Louth,  . 
Meath,  . 
Queen’s, 
Wexford, 


Abbeyfeale,  Convent.!  Galway, 
Doon, 

Adare, 

St.  Anne’s,  Convent.!  Mayo, 


1 3020 


1149 


2018 

753 


13373 


13886 

10478 

10835 


1*294*2 
1 3846 


8445 

12489 

13937 


96? 

12966 


8221 

14644 


13208 


Kiug’s  luns-street, 
Convent. 

Baggot-sb.,  Convent. 
Central  Model,  G. 


St.  Michael’s,  Con- 
vent. 


Kilkenny,  Convent. 
St.  Patrick’s,  ,, 
Ca^tlecomer,  „ 


St.  Joseph’s, 
Granurd, 


Ard.ee,  „ (2). 

Old  castle,  G. 
Stmdbally,  Convent. 


New  Ross  M (1) 
St.  Mary’s,  George’ s- 
street,  Convent. 
Templeshannou  „ 

St.  Joseph’s,  „ 


Gort, 


. I 14176  St.  John’s, 
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Evening  Schools. 


List  of  Evhning  Schools  to  which  capitation  grants  were  uaid  at  tie 
Sulf  the  S6SSi0“  19°7“g’  together  with  the  average  afiat  S 

*1»  list,  32  school*  were  in  operation 
irregularities  in  accounts,  or  other  causes,  ^otah  435  aSt"*  grant,s  were  fallowed  owing  to 


tteg. 

No. 


02 

197 

402 

525 

528 

052 

706 

715 

1827 

1958 

2014 

2025 

2100 

2101 

2118 

2162 

2166 


54 

167 

290 

361 

1853 

1911 

2131 

2142 


69 

1577 

1578 


School. 


; Aval  ago 
Attond- 
i aileo. 


Antrim. 

Aughagash,  . . B. 

Workingmen’s  Clnh,  . . 

St.  Malachy’s,  B. 

Harryville,  . . B. 

St.  Saviour’s, 

Cuslienda.il, 

Wellington, 

St.  Malacliy’s,  O. 

Donegall-road, 

Randalstown, 

Cripples’  Institute, 
Belfast  Mercantile  Coll., 
Ballintov  Parochial,  B. 

Raeavan,  . . ]j 

Cullybaekey,  B. 

John  Wlrite, 

Rathlin  Island, 

Armagh. 

Edward-strect  Convent, 
Maghery, 

Portndown  Convent, 
Eglish  (1), 

Maghernahely  Convent, 
Allen’s  Hill,  . . 

Carnly  M’Cullagh,  ‘ ' 

Clonoore  Upper, 
Glassdrummond,  B. 

Lislea,  , . q_' 


Carlow. 


Graigue, 
Clonegal, 
Hilda  vin, 


Cavan. 


30  [ Ballyhaise, 


37 

155 

221 

227 

331 


Curratawy, 
Ballyjamesduff 

Barra.n, 
CornakiU, 
Carrigan’s, 


349  | Derrynananta, 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


21 

20 

22 

26 

20 

22 

387 

56 

35 

19 

37 

62 

34 

19 

40 

22 

id 


68 
15 
50 
18 
62 
19 
14 
11 
28 
• 26 


19 

24 

25 


20 

18 

18 

19 

17 

25 

14 


Beg. 

No. 


526 

641 

671 

713 

714 
900 
923 

1089 

1200 

1238 


1298 

1330 

1645 

1805 

1806 
1S08 
1823 
1840 
1979 
1981 
1990 
2020 
2028 

2029 

2030 
2038 
2051 
2066 

2074 

2075 

2076 

2077 
2084 
2095 
2102 

2103 

2104 

2105 

2106 

2119 

2120 

2136 

2137 

2138 


School. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Cavan — continued. 

ICilcorby, 

B. 

15 

Altachullin,  . . 

B. 

21 

Knocktomple, 

B. 

21 

fife.  Anne’s, 

B. 

22 

Mullagh, 

B. 

42 

Kill, 

B. 

17 

Virginia, 

B. 

23 

Bellasis, 

B. 

17 

Bonn, 

B. 

24 

Grosserlough, 

B. 

21 

Clare. 

Quentin, 
Carrigaholt,  . . 
Bansha, 

Ballylouglmanc, 
Cioonadrmn,  . . 
Seropul, 

Cross, 

Killimer, 

Cooraelare, 

Cree, 

Moyasta, 
Cloonannha,  . . 
Clohanes, 

Inagii, 

Tulla, 

Gortaveha, 

Synge, 

Gnrthbofarna., 

Cahersherbin, 

Eurglan, 

Leitrim, 

Tullycrinc, 

Baliinalacken, 

Dunsaliagh,  . . 

Corbally, 

Doolin, 

Glandree, 

Knock, 

Lissycasey, 

Carrowbaun,  . . 

Rathbane, 

Barefield, 

Kilnamona,  . . 

Lacken, 


B. 

51 

B. 

22 

B. 

22 

B. 

26 

B. 

57 

B. 

75 

B. 

27 

B. 

43 

B. 

28 

B. 

55 

B. 

| 20 

B. 

: 04 

B. 

32 

B. 

! 45 

B. 

i.  28 

B. 

30 

B. 

28 

B. 

38 

B. 

30 

B. 

35 

B. 

34 

B. 

56 

B. 

63 

B. 

3* 

B.  ! 

30 

B.  . 

40 

B. 

35 

B. 

58 

B. 

23 

B. 

25 

B.  1 

30 

59 

B.  i 

25 

B.  ! 

69 
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Evening , Schools . 

List  op  Evening  Schools  to  which  capitation  grants  were  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  session  1907-8,  together  with  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils — continued. 


A voragB  ,, 
; Attuiid- 
I an  oo. 


242  , Kilmacabea,  . . . . 2(i 

251  Reenogreena,  . . 24 

262  j Tragnmna,  . . B.  14 

339  '|  Dirreenhunane,  . . 22 

598  ! Adrigole,  . . B.  24 

885  ! St.  Vincent’s  Convent,  109 
978  ; Douglas-st-reet,  . • 15 

1332  i -Blackpool,  . . . - 1 1 

1334  | Derryclough,  . . . . 10 

1437  i Cloughoula,  . . . . 1 1 

1037  ■ Toames,  . . • • 23 

2046  Umerabov,  ■ • * • 99 

2047  ! Ardfield, " . . • . 18 

2087  j Youghal, 

2094  ; Tragumna,  . . (4.  14 

2113  i Adrigole,  . . Cl.  22  j 

2127  ; Lougli  Ine.  . . . • 33 

2152  I Taur,  . . . . 30 

2153  i Douglas,  . . . . 18 

2154  j Tourarcl,  . . . . 12 

2155  j Knockanebane,  . . 20 

2165  St.  Helen’s  Convent,  . . 48 

Donegal. 

89  Bally  shannon,  B.  | 29 

291  ; Malm  Head,  . . B.  30 

662  Gaddy  duff,  . . B.  40 

710  j Raslienny  . . B.  21 

711  j Drumkeen,  . . . . 13 

989  I Urblereagh,  . . B.  49 

1016  ; Augliaclay,  . . . . 52 

1026  | Coolkenny,  . . B.  72 

1096  Carrowmore,  . . . . 20 

1098  Dristernan,  . . B.  21 

1451  Letterbrick,  . . . . 19 

1455  Glen,  . . B.  20 

1456  Mulroy,  . . B.  30 

1548  Mevagh,  . . B.  I 10 

1650  Derryhassen,  . . B.  15 

1608  Carrigart,  . . B.  26 

1662  Innisfree,  . . . . 17 

1668  Glenvar,  . . B.  21 

1678  Sessiagh  O’Neill,  B.  10 

1688  j Shrove,  . . B.  15 

1689  j Bredagh  Glen,  B.  26 

1863  Cooladawson,  B.  12 

1877  Cashel  (2),  . . . . 44 

1941  Leatbeg,  . . . . 24 

1952  Drung,  . . B.  19 

1977  Trentagh,  . . . * 22 

1993  Lower  lilies,  . . . . 22 

2019  Ballyhuirke,  . . . . 19 

2035  Carrickmaquigley,  . . 21 

2114  Gleneoagh,  . . ‘ B.  18 


26 

2128 

Donegal— cow. 
Rossnowlagh, 

12 

24 

2129 

Cloghroe, 

B. 

« 

14 

2145 

Code, 

B. 

25 

25 

22 

2147 

Carrowuagauontigli , 

24 

2148 

Arranmore  (1), 

B. 

82 

109 

2149 

Crossconnell,  . . 

34 

15 

2150 

Commeen, 

B. 

28 

11 

2161 

Cashel, 

Dromore  (2),  . . G 

Albertbridgc, 

Edendeny,  . . 
Drumaness  Mills, 
Canal-street  Convent,  . 
Drumaroad,  . . 

St.  Joseph’s,  . . B 

Sydenham, 

Drumhirk, 

Annsboro’,  . . 1 

Kilmoro,  . . B, 


St.  Michan’s,  B. 

St.  Vincent’s  Convent,  . . 
Central  Model,  B. 

Inchicore  Model,  B. 

St.  Francis’,  . . B. 

St.  Anne’s,  ..  G. 

St.  Joseph’s,  . • 

Skerries,  . • j ; 

College-green,  B 

Bather  Mathew,  B 

St.  Peter’s,  . • B 


Fermanagh. 

1601  Coa, 

2037  Monea, 

210S  Florence  Court, 
2135  ICinawley,  . • 


241  ICilleenan, 
448  Clontuskert, 
499  Gortnadeve, 
738  Kilcoona, 


B. 

11 

B. 

35 

i,  B. 

27 

B.  i 

12 

B.  | 

14 

18 

B. 

11 

B. 

23 

B. 

14 

B. 

18 

B. 

82 
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livening  Schools. 


List  or  h vexing  Schools  to  which  capitation  grants  were  paid  at  tW 
end  oi  tlie  session  190f— 8,  together  with  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils — continued. 


Petr. 

No. 


School. 


740  ; 

746  j 

747 

748 
1173 
1374 
1378 
1492 
1495 
1589 
1050 
1652  : 
1818 
1975  i 
1987  i 
2000 
2013 
2036 

2069 

2070  ! 
2098 
2122  ; 
2123  i 


1572 
2144  j 


Galway — con. 

Cloughanover, 

Dalgin, 

Clydagh, 

MUltown, 

St,  M‘Dara’s,  . . 
Derryoober,  . . 
Woodford, 
Derrygoolin,  . . 
Derroe, 
Ourraglnnore, 
Innislacken,  . . 

By  recoil  rt, 

Clough  brack,  . . 
Leenane, 

Cooloo, 

Brierfield, 

Moylougli, 

Ryehill, 

Tiernakill, 

Kinclare, 

Newtown, 

Garden  field,  . . 
Crumlin, 


Khiuiy. 

Derriana, 
Pembroke  Hall, 


KlLDAKlC. 


681 


Staplcstown,  . . 


Kilkknn  y. 


237 

263 

277 

619 

21,09 


Freshford, 
Tullaroan, 
Ballydaniel,  . . 
Desart, 
Windgap, 


King’s. 


150 

253 

1000 

1945 

2115 


Trimblestown, 

Shannonbridge, 

Edenderry, 

Shannonbridge, 

Ballinagar, 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

U. 


B. 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


B. 

G. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


A vtu  ago 
: Attend- 

]te$r. 

No. 

School. 

Avcnje 

j 

ante. 

Leiteim. 

33 

105 

Cornamoji, 

B. 

1 27 

37 

254 

Shivdillagh,  . . 

B. 

j 17 

100 

447 

Cullentra, 

B. 

17 

28 

545 

Kiltyclogher, 

B. 

: 25 

50 

626 

Ballaghamechan, 

K. 

i 24 

25 

632 

Cloontnrk, 

B. 

42 

19 

633 

Drimikec  i anin  ore, 

B. 

| 22 

25 

799 

Fearglass, 

B. 

60 

19 

1133 

Tullynaeroes, 

B. 

59 

28 

1148 

Aughacashol,  .. 

B. 

- 20 

23 

1491 

Driuushaiiiho, 

B. 

2il 

20 

23 

2133 

.Longhmamm, 

B. 

21 

18 

18 

41 

Li.meimck. 

29 

17 

78 

St.  lta’s, 

G. 

32 

23 

1231 

Monemohill,  . . 

B. 

23 

46 

1724 

Ballylanders,  . . 

li. 

20 

to 

43 

1720 

St.  Marv’s, 

a 

25 

1822 

Knooknasna,  . . 

B. 

34 

56 

1922 

Ahalin, 

B. 

20 

1927 

St.  John’s, 

(1. 

35 

1928 

Tervoc, 

B. 

30 

19 

1964 

Kilcolmnn, 

B. 

2030 

Nutgrove, 

B. 

12 

31 

j 

2050 

Knocktoosb,  .. 

B. 

1 18 

21.40 

ShanagoklcJi, 

B. 

25 

33 

1738 

Brondford, 

B. 

14 

Lon  ijonbehky. 

17 

882 

G lendcrmott, 

B. 

11 

1290 

Tirkan, 

18 

1325 

St.  Coin  mb’s  Hall, 

B. 

123 

1519 

Ballynease, 

B. 

30 

1682 

Artillery-street  Convent, 

149 

77 

1694 

St.  -Eugene’s  Cathedral  B. 

20 

1751 

Lisnamuck, 

11 

30 

1773 

Faughanvale  (1), 

24 

17 

15 

LoNaroKi). 

■ 

56 

TC-sker, 

B. 

B. 

701 

Custlebroek,  . . 

2062 

Moydow, 

B. 

21 

10 

Loutjj. 

59 

13 

672  j 

St.  Malachy’s, 
St.  Patrick’s, 

28 

30 

19 

2060  j 
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J 1ST  01’  Eveninu  Eoiiooi.s  to  which  capitation  grants  were  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  session  1907-8,  together  with  the  average  attendance  ot 
pupils — continued. 


Rre. 

No. 


Jteji. 

No. 


Mayo. 


267  • Massbrook, 

400  i Laliardane, 

489  ! C'loonfane, 

500  j Currabaggan, 

503  Glencastlc, 

551  Belcarra, 

005  Churchpark,  . . 

012  BalLindine, 

732  Bangor  Kit  is, 

788  ! Cullane, 

845  ; Pollathonuis,  . . 

847  | Gleuamov, 

850  Brum  slide, 

851  Drum  slide, 

940  St.  John’s  (Brcatly), 

1075  Inniskea  (North), 

1076  Inniskea  (South), 
1131  i Burriscarra,  . . 

1203  Strade, 

1248  Heathfield, 

1256  Glencullen, 

1257  >S  trade, 

1343  Cloongee, 

1503  Ballycastle,  . . 

1507  Ballyfarna, 

1510  Cariiaglough, 

1514  Barnatra, 

1628  Rathbane, 

1629  Rathkell, 

1657  Toanroe, 

1677  St.  Mary’s  (Ballyhe 
1700  Creevagli  Mixed, 

1783  Palmhill, 

1784  Killeen, 

1788  Irishtown, 

2049  Carragorr.%, 

2072  Cloghans, 

2146  Toanroe, 

2156  Corclough, 

2157  Shanahee, 

2158  Foxford,  ’ 


Meath. 

1258  I Gortloney, 


' 

JIOMACSltAS 

B. 

10 

837 

Corcaglian, 

B. 

11 

1161 

Urbleshanny, 

B. 

32 

1545 

Knocknagrave, 

ti. 

18 

1741 

Drmnacoon,  . 

B. 

21 

1742 

Glennan, 

42 

2089 

Lisnagrieve,  . 

(1. 

15 

2099 

Killyfnrgy.  • 

B. 

40 

2159 

Smithboro’,  . 

B. 

.12 

G. 

15 

B. 

IS 

B. 

32 

Queen 

B. 

18 

21 

31 

64 

45 

28 

62 

34 

21 


B:  > 

B.  ! 

I 

B. 

B.  j 
B.  ! 
B.  | 
B. 
* 
■ane), 


126 

195 

305 

668 

760 


24 
12 
20 

28 

54 

16 

25 
29 
16 
21 
20 
1.8 
43 
20 

26 
28 
46 
15 
17 
36 
31 

| 10 
23 
30 
40 
27 
26 


26 


2027 

2110 


141 

200 

233 

494 

506 

508 

1366 

1490 

2093 

2096 

2141 


Monaghan. 

Drumgarley  (1), 
Urcher, 

Dawson, 

Billeady, 

Barratitoppy, 


Shanuhoe, 
The  Manor, 


B.  j 26 
..  12 


Roscommon. 


B.  26 
B.  ! 12 
B.  I 10 
B.  ! 30 
B.  i 50 


491 

492 

493 
513 
544 
546 
561 
563 


Fuerty, 

Nortliyard, 

Don  (Cloonbonniil) 
rraughmaconnel], 

Dangan, 

Boyle, 

Clonown, 

Lismoil, 

5th  Batt.  Connaught 
Rangers. 

Knockcroghery,  B. 

Camalasson, . . B. 


11 

16 

*>5 

! I? 

j 16 

13 
i 33 
1 15 
I 30 

1L 

25 


Sligo. 

Baliinacarrow', 
Rathcormac, 
Kilmacowen, 
Carney, 
Castlegal, 

Cliffonev, 

Cloonanure, 
Rallyconnell,  . 
504  1 Breaghwy.  . 
030  ! Grange, 

Beni  nil  hen, 
Rosses  Point, 
Keash, 

Glen, 

Seaview', 
Carraroe, 
Ballintogher, 
Sooey, 


948 

1218 

1395 

1399 

1546 

1700 

1817 

2033 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 


2164  I Gillooly  Memorial, 


33 

21 

33 

20 

22 

20 

31 

42 
38 
25 
30 
20 

23 

24 
30 
20 

43 
124 
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Evening  Schools. 


List  of  Evknin'g  Schools  to  which  capitation  grants  were  paid  at  the 
entl  of  the  session  1907-8,  together  with  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils — continued. 


No. 


356 

390 

721 

979 

1708 

1711 

1712 

1713 
1855 
2132 


6 

' 7 
109 
274 
918 

983 

986 

1037 

1241 

1358 

1360 

1470 

1473 

1476 

1534 

1758 

1899 

1900 
1914 

1970 

1971 

2042 

2043 
2081 


Tipperary. 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 
i Carrick-on-Suir  Convent, 
. Morton-street  Convent, 
Croagh,  . . B. 

j Curraghpoor, 

; Rear,  . . B. 

| Bansha,  . . B. 

S Bishopswood, 

| Lorrha,  . . 33, 

i Clonmel  Savings  Bank, 


Tyrone. 

King’s  Island. 
Cookstown  Convent. 
Loy. 

Rec  arson, 

St,  Patrick’s 
more). 

Pomeroy, 
Slatequarry,  . 
Leckin, 

Augher  (1)  . 

Tullyrush, 

Goland, 

Ballyseally, 

Fintona, 

Blackfort, 
Ballinagmrragh 
Trillick, 

Tmmnery, 

Dromore 
Golan, 

Letteree, 

Aughamore, 

Roscor, 

Drumharvey, 
Knocknagor,  . . 


(Douagh- 


B. 


Avtiriigti 
Attotid- 
i aimu. 


76 

24 

52 

14 

26 

16 

20 

32 

14 

21 


28 

117 

20 

22 

16 

15 

15 

17 

30 

10 

13 

47 

26 

15 

SO 

24 

27 

28 
27 

25 
12 
24 
12 

26 


Itetr. 

No. 


2097 

2124 

2125 

2126 
2134 
2143 
2101 
2163 


114 

2111 

2112 


573 


Tyrone — con. 


Tullyallon, 

Knocknagor,  . 

Trillick, 

Glenculi, 

Rarogan, 

Grannan, 

Corryglass, 

Legamaghcry, 


Waterford. 

Ring, 

St.  Brigid’s,  . . 
Cappoquin  Convent, 


Westmeath. 

Lismacaffrey, 


Wexford. 


I Average 
1 Attend- 
i ancc. 


95 

Clynn, 

25 

270 

Baldwinstown, 

18 

380 

lvingsland, 

14 

826 

Castlebridge,  . . 

17 

1310 

Court, 

2;) 

2079 

Duncormiek,  . . 

32 

2116 

Craanford, 

Ifl 

2117 

Glanbrian, 

28 

2160 

Ballycanew,  . . 

19 

Wicklow. 

Nil 
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Science  Equipment  Gkants  made  in  financial  year  1907-8. 


County. 


Antrim, 


Armagh, 


Cavan, 


Down, 


Londonderry, 


Tyrone, 


Clare, 


Cork, 


Roll 

Number. 


School. 


2568 

4808 

11402 


4325 

13181 

121 

8397 

10528 


1 1507 
10811 
8089 


6041 

6259 

5847 


8493 

9918 

8859 


3276 

11093 

7947 

13232 

10155 


2381 

12962 

13419 

13738 


7419 

5257 

4630 

10724 

13513 

5567 


Rathmore, 
Taylorstowu  North, 
Tannybrake  Lower, 


Druinbanagher, 
Cassels,  . . 
Ballinahinch, 
Balteagh, 
Drunigoose, 


Gortbrattan, 
Crossdoncy, 
Belturbet  B., 


Limerick, 


19684 

9927 


East-street  (Ncwtownards), 
Holywood  Pari.  B., 
Portaferry  (2), 


Downhill, 
Dungivcn  (2), 
Kilrea  B., 


Feglish, 

Earl’s  Gift, 

Sandville, 

Ann-street  Monastery, 
Altdoghal, 


Kilkec  B., 
Tnlla  Convent, 
Ballyea  G., 
Bnrrane, 


St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Bandon  Convent, 
Mallow  Convent,  . . 

I South  Abbey, 
Carrigaline  G., 
Adrigole  B., 


Mt.  St.  Vincent  Convent, 
Granaglr  B., 


Amount 
o£  Grant. 


£ 5* 
7 10 
7 10 
7 10 


7 10 
7 10 
7 10 
7 10 
7 10 


5 0 
5 0 
7 10 


7 10 
7 10 
7 10 


7 10 
7 10 
7 10 


7 10 
7 10 
7 10 
10  0 
5 0 


9 0 
9 0 
7 10 
7 10 


9 0 
7 10 
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Equipment  Grant i. 


Science  Equipment  Grants  made  in  financial  year  1907-8. con. 


County. 

lion 

Number. 

.School. 

| Amount 
; of  Grant. 

| 

Ti  pperary, 

500 

Borrisoleigh  B.,  . . 

L *• 

7 JO 

Waterford, 

16318 

Glenbeg, 

7 10 

Carlow, 

■ 13507 

Tullow  Convent,  . . 

10  0 

” 

075 

Rathvilly, 

7 10 

Dublin, 

14820 

St.  [elm's  United  G., 

7 10 

15021 

St.  Andrew’s, 

0 0 

Kildare, 

782 

Monasterevan  Convent. 

9 0 

33 

1 197(1 

Kilcock  Convent, 

9 0 

15599 

Kildare  Convent  Infant, 

10  0 

15040 

Naas  Convent, 

10  0 

>1 

11336 

Ratliangan  Convent, 

9 0 

33  . . 

11745 

Great  Connell  Convent, 

9 0 

Kilkenny, 

9134 

Goresbridge  Convent, 

9 0 

33 

800 

Goresbridge  B., 

7 10 

Queen’s, 

71S3 

Monntmcllick  Convent, 

10  0 

King’s, 

15550 

Portarlington  Convent, 

10  0 

Westmeath, 

14491 

Kilbcggan  Convent, 

10  0 

Wexford, 

3633 

Newtownbarry  B., 

7 10 

Wicklow, 

14653 

Baltinglass  Convent, 

1(1  0 

33  . . 

15359 

Shillelagh, 

7 10 

Gahvay} 

15482 

Cornamona  B., 

7 10 

Roscommon, 

3450 

Roscommon  B.,  . . 

7 10 

Sligo,  , < j 

13196 

Riverstmvn  (2), 

5 0 
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Statistics  of  the  National  School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Pension 
Fund,  under  the  Act  42  & 43  Viet.,  cap.  74,  for  the  Year 
ended’ 3 1st  December,  1907,  as  furnished  by  the  Teachers 
Pension  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

1.  The  twenty-eighth  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  ended  on 
the  31st  December,.  1907. 

2.  The  fluctuation  of  numbers  on  the  Pension  List  under  the  Act 


was  as  follows  ; 


— 



MEN. 

Women. 

1 

1 

Total 

both 

3rd 

Class 

2nd 

Class.! 

1 

1- 

Jlass 

V 

Dlass.j 

Vtal. 

3rd 

UlllfW. 

2nd 

Olavs 

1* 

Glass 

V 

jlttSB.j 

,’otal.j 

3eses 

On  the  Book*  on  the 

2,318 

1 902 

1,370  ! 

150 

5,710 

1,130 

156) 

877 

i 

130 

6.706 

12,440 

31st  December,  1906. 

j 

171 

1 irst  appointed  in  1907, 

171 

96 

16 

14 

Re-appointed  1907,  . 

81 

8 

5 1 

3 

17 

39 

Became  Principal 

20 

2 { 

Teacher,  1907. 

13 

Became  Assistant 

5 

5 

Teacher,  1907. 

10 

10 

0 

38 

Promoted.  19u7,  . 

16 

56 

82 

• 

: 2.57  8 

1,910 

1.433 

160 

0.117 

4, (hi  6 

1,600 

903 

136 

7,285 

13.402 

Removed  from  List  ou 

9\> 

28 

_ 

4 

69 

40 

38 

13 

3 

91 

153 

account  of  atje,  or 
receipt  of  Pension.  . 

i 

180 

i 

| 2(13 

443 

Quitted  the  Service. 

127 

26 

23 

4 

31 

1907. 

Promoted,  1907.  . 

18 

54 

10 

82 

11 

; 21 

6 

38 

17 

8 

120 

39 

Became  Principal 
Teacher.  1907, 

1 

17 

j 

Boca  mo  Assistant 

5 

• 

Teacher,  1907. 

i 

Depressed,  1907.  . 
Died,  1907,  . . . 

• ii 

14 

7 

5 

37 

IS 

14 

4 

3 

1 

39 

76 

Remained  on  Books. 
3lst  December,  1907, 

i 2,375 

i 

1,819 

1,388 

| 150 

5,732 

4,338 

' 1,486 

872 

! 130 

6.&20 

1 12  538 

3.  The  Model  School  Teachers  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
supplemental  privileges  conferred  under  Rule  21,  are  as  follows  : 


— 

| iron.  j 

Women,  j Total. 

On  the  Books,  31st  December,  1906,  . 

Reappointed,  1907 

42  I 

19  91 

Total,  . . . 

42 

49  III 

Removed  from  Establishment  on  account 
ol  A^e,  or  on  receipt  of  Pension  in  1907,  . 
Died  in  1907.  , 

Resigned  or  Dismissed,  1907, 

1 

1 2 

1 1 

v 2 

On  the  Books,  81st  December,  10117,  . 

41 

45  84 

Supplements  Pensions : 

Amount  payable  3lst  December,  1906,  . 

Granted  in  1907, 

Ceased  in  1907, 

j*  *.  (1  : 
747  4 10 

160  7 0 ; 

£ (?.  Ji  S.  rf. 

1,430  2 3:2,177  7 1 
27  0 0 27  0 0 

100  4 4 1 268  41  4 

Amount,  payable  31st  December.  1907,  . 

j 586  U 10 

, 1,35(1  17  11  j 1,937  16  9 
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The  “Reid”  Bequest. 


(1.)  The  “Reid”  Bequest. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reid  Bequest 
Scheme  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  County  Kerry,  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  having  considered  the  answering 
of  the  monitors  employed  in  the  National  Schools  of  that  county,  at 
the  annual  examinations  of  1907,  awarded  prizes  ns  follows:— 


Monitors  Examined  upon  Flkth  Year  Proorammk. 


Roll  No.  and  School. 

Name  of  Monitor. 

Prize. 

11746  Castlegregory  Boys’, 

Patrick  Shea, 

A 

12876  Douglas  Boys’, 

John  O'Neill, 

22 

1704  Rath-more  Boys',  . . 

Patrick  O’Leary, 

20 

14767  Aughacasla, 

Francis  Moynihan, 

18 

18288  Coonana  Boys’, 

Michael  Clifford, 

16 

1568  Cirraghbeg  Boys’, 

Patrick  O’Connor, 

14 

Monitors  Examined  upon  Third  Year  Programme. 


Roll  No.  and  School. 

Name  of  Monitor. 

Prize. 

11313 

Portmagee  Boys’, 

James  B,  Hurley, 

1 

20 

12832 

KillorgUn  Boys’,  . . 

Florence  J.  O’Doherty,  . . 

18 

1704 

Rathmore  Boys’, 

John  Moynihan, 

16 

10182 

Minard  Castle, 

Edward  Kavanagh, 

14 

1797 

Listowel  Boys’  (1), 

William  Keane, 

12 

2849 

Kenmare  Boys’,  . . 

Thomas  O’Donoghue, 

10 
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(2.)  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums. 

The  Carlisle  and  Blake  Premium  Bund, 
i Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to 

ailLte  to  the  teaohera  of  ordinary  Notional  schorls  iho  ioto^aroro 

B;?rsrr»i., » not .»««. «. 

2.  x*iie  mt™. :;E'-  c." 

-T  y«.  »I»  - 

“m  r.”“r“ an*,  attendance^  and  the  .ngnkdt,  of  the  •««* 
ance  of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory  , , • v 

(4.)  that  a Mr  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 

needlework  is  care- 

(i)  th.71thfSil>“1e“tiie  «hoel  liar.  >>•«> 

previous  two  years  as  satisfactory  ‘I  , , accounts, 

the  Commissioners’ 

3.  No  teacher  is  eligible  for  a premium  more  frequently  than  once 
in  five  years. 

Carlisle  and  Blake  Premiums  for  the  year  ended  31st  Deeembei^ 


Circuit. 


Roll  No. 


Name  of  School. 


Teacher. 


1.  Donegal, 

2.  Londonderry 

3.  Ballymena, 

4.  Omagh, 

5.  Enniskillen, 

6.  Armagh, 

7.  Belfast  (1), 

8.  Belfast  (2), 

9.  Dundalk, 

10.  Sligo, 

11.  Dublin.  (1), 

12.  Dublin  (2), 

13.  Castlebar, 

14.  Galway, 

15.  Atblone, 

16.  Porta rlingt on, 

17.  Limerick, 

18.  Clonmel, 

19.  Waterford,  . 

20.  Kerry, 

21.  Cork  (1), 

22.  Cork  (2), 


10133 

15296 

8566 

11441 

14864 

4181 

16578 

11823 

15447 

13979 


! 14363 
I 12144 

i 12381 
■ 12475 
7862 
12182 
12784 
7694 
14999 
12833 

8157 

12147 


Pettigo  Girls’, 

St.  Olcan’s,  Armoy, 

Straid, 

Castle  Irvine, 

Cornahilta, 

Killyrane, 

Ulsterville,  ■ • , 

Bangor  Main-street  Boys  , 
Dromantee  Boys’,  - • 
St.  Patrick’s  Girls  , Bally- 
farnon. 

ICinnegad  Girls , ? 

Christ  Church  Girls , 

Neale  Girls’,  . • 

Dunmore  Girls  , 

Dangan  Boys’, 
Monasterevan  (2), 

Tulla  Boys’, 

Loughmore  Boys , 
Ferrybank  Boys’, 
Killorglin  Girls , 

SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  Girls’ 
’ Kilmallock. 

Ardfield  Boys’, 


Miss  Dorcas  C.  Espey. 
James  Bradley. 

James  M.  Sloan. 
Robert  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Dick. 
Francis  O’ Hanlon. 
William  Haslett. 
David  Orr. 

Patrick  Hearty. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Feeny. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Murphy. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bar- 
qu  bar  son. 

Miss  Sabina  Heskin. 

! Mis.  Cecilia  Finegan. 

William  M'NifE. 

| Joseph  G.  J.  Burrows. 
I John  ConsUme. 
Jeremiah  B-  Nash. 
■William  C.  Foley. 
Mrs.  Honora 
O’Doherty. 

Miss  Teresa  Clancy. 

Michael  Madden. 
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Kini/'s  Scholars. 


(3.)  List  of  Kino’s  Scholars  who  liavo  passed  tlicii-  Thud  Year’s 
Examination  and  have  qualified  for  Certificates  of  Competence 
in  Iiish,  and  to  whom  Prizes  ot  j£5  each  have  been  awarded. 


The  Training  Colleges  are  indicated  thus 
C.N.E.  “MartboiouBh-streef  (Dublin).  | D.L.S.  “Do  la  Sulla”  (Waterford). 

St.  1'.  St. Patrick's " (Drumcondru).  St.  M.  “St.  Mary's"  (Belfast) 

O.  L.  31.  “ Oar  Lady  of  Mercy  ” (Blackrock).  | M.  I.  “ Mary  Immaculate"  (Llraorfck). 


County. 


Cork, 

Tyrone, 

Tipperary. 

Kerry, 

Clare, 

.Roscommon, 
Cal  way, 
Mayo, 

Kerry, 

Mayo, 

Donegal, 

Tipperary, 

Limerick, 

Lublin, 

Donegal, 

Meath, 

Queen’s, 

Kerry, 

Kerry, 

Donegal, 

Mayo, 

Clare, 

Waterford, 

Cork, 

Cork, 

Meath, 

Galway, 

Kerry, 

Donegal, 

Clare, 


-Roll 

•2fo. 


5140 

0432 
2197 
2155 
12754 
1 3004 
7810 
1095 
1071 
14500 
10120 
(5543 
2018 
1240 
3278 

13742 

2118 

8014 

13470 

14702 

0974 

11303 

14955 

7472 

11017 

12823 

12242 

13942 


School. 


Skibbereeu  (2)  Boys’, 

St.  Patrick’s  Academy 
Tipperary  Convent, 

Spunkano  Boys’,  . . 

Kilfcnora.  Buys’,  . . 

St.  Joseph’s  Convent, 

Gardenlicld, 

Loughanamon, 

Ardamore, 

Trienheg, 

C'rove, 

Cahir  Convent, 

Hospital  Monastery,  i Jc.lm  Ryan, 
Baggot-streetConvent,,  Bridget  Cunningham, 


Namo 

of 

King’s  Scholar. 

College. 

Michael  Cullinanc, 

St.P. 

Francis  J.  O’Tierney, 

St.P. 

Manora  O’Sullivan, 

MX 

Donal  .J.  O’Sullivan, 

D.L.S. 

Francis  Fitzpatrick, 

St.P. 

Catherine  O’Boyle, 

St.M. 

Margaret  Mullen,  . . 

St.M. 

John  Farrell, 

ILLS. 

Thomas  Ashe, 

D.L.S. 

Pal  rick  Moran, 

St.P. 

Mary  Cannon, 

O.L.M. 

Mary  K.  Courtney, 

0.L.M, 

Keonaghan, 
Longwood  Boys’,  . 
Castletown, 
Rathmoro  Convent 
Bracklnin  Boys’,  . 
Drumkeeiie, 
Kilbride, 

Cooraelare  Girls’,  . 
Waterford  Mod.  B. 
Castletown  Boys’, 
Warner ’s-lane, 
Navan  Convent  (2) 
Claran  Boys’, 
Glencuttane  Girls’, 
Ardara  (4) 

Kilmuny  Boys’,  . . 


Ignatius  Murray, 
Thomas  Conway, 
Neil  Gallagher, 
Mary  Dineen, 
Patrick  O’Brien,  .. 
Hugh  Deeny, 
Michael  Burlcc, 
Sarah  Donnelly,  .. 
Thomas  Sullivan, 
William  J.  Holland, 
Daniel  Healy, 
Margaret  Grace,  . . 
Kate  Cunningham, 
Julia  Murphy, 

John  J.  Cassidy,  .. 
James  J.  Cullman, 


D.L.S. 

O.L.M. 

St.P. 

St.P. 

D.L.S. 

St.M. 

C. N.E. 

D. L.S. 
D.L.S. 
M.I. 

C. N.E. 

D. L.S. 
St.P. 
SUL ' 
St.M. 
O.L.M. 
St.P. 
D.L.S. 


LISt  of  additional  King’s  Scholars  who  have  passed  their 

iears  Examination  and  have  qualified  for  Certificates  of  Com- 
petency in  Irish. 


Mayo, 

Cork, 

Armagh, 

Mayo, 

Dublin, 

Limerick, 


6942 

1685 

7181 

13667 

5933 

6509 


j CaiTowwore  Palmer, 
j Knocknagrce  Boys’, 
Crossmore  Ready 
Monastery. 
Bonniconlon  Boys’, 
George’s-hill  Convt., 

; Rdthkealo  Convent, 


Michael  Holmes,  ..  . B*L.S. 
William  O’Keefe,  D*L*£* 

Edward  T.  Somers,  D-L.S. 

James  Jordan, 

Julia  A.  Hart, 

Kathleen  Hennessy, 


St.P. 

O.L.M. 

31.1. 
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Ring's  Scholars. 


List  of  additional  King’s  Scholars 
Year’s  Examination  and  have  qui 
potency  in  Irish — continued. 


who  have  passed  their  Final 
'.lifted  for  Certificates  of  Com- 


The  Training  Collceos  are  indicated  thus 


C.  N.  E.  “ Harlborougli-street”  (Dublin ).  D.  L.  S. 

St.  P “ St  Patrick’s " (Drumcoudra).  St-  M. 

0.  L.  M.  “Our  Lady  of  Mercy  ” (Blackrock).  M.  L 

“ D e la  Salic  ’’  (Waterford). 

“St.  Mary’s” (Belfast). 

11  Mary  Immaculate”  (Limerick). 

County. 

Roll 

No. 

School. 

j 

Name  ■ ! 

of 

King’s  Scholar.  j 

i 

College. 

Clare, 

Clare, 

Limerick, 

3041 

11003 

7748 

Ballylackan, 

Clonusker, 

Monaleen  Boys’,  . . 

Hannah  M’Mahon, 
Matthew  Molony, 
John  O’Donnell,  . . 

O.L.M. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

Mayo, 

Cork, 

Queen’s, 

12874 

388(1 

Scefinn  Boys’, 

Kiskeame, 

Castletown, 

Patrick  Cleary,  . . 
John  T.  Murphy,  . . 
Michael  Gaynor,  . . 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

Galway, 

Queen’s, 

Clare, 

1210 
824  L 

Moyeullen.  Boys’,  . . 
Castletown, 

Scropul, 

William  Savage,  . . 
Patrick  Slattery,  . . 
Jane  O’Dea, 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

O.L.M. 

Galway, 

Cork, 

Leitrim, 

Cork, 

Queen’s, 

Galway, 

14394 

1197 

12940 

12857 

133(15 

Kilbeacanty  (2), 
Sunday’s  Well  Boys’, 

Carrick-on-Shannon 

Convent. 

Newoestown  Boys’, 
Castletown, 
Oranmore  Convent, 

Delia  Leonard, 
Denis  Breen, 

Lizzie  Began, 

James  Hurley, 
Sylvester  Murphy, 
Annie  Speiman,  . . 

O.L.M. 

S’r.P. 

St.M.. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

St.M. 

Roscommon, 

Queen’s, 

Cork, 

15083 

15510 

St.  Mary’s  Convent, 
Castletown, 
Clonpriest  Boys’, 

Elizabeth  Egan,  . . 
Michael  Barry,  . • 
Bichard  O’Brien,  . . 

St.M. 

D.L.S. 

St.P. 

Waterford,  . . 
Waterford,  . . 
Kerry, 

14568 

5233 

8002 

Kdllea  Boys’, 
Grange  Boys’, 
Clounkeen, 

John  Burke, 
Thomas  Hcaly, 
Jeremiah  Cronin,  . . 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

Waterford,  . . 
Dublin, 

Down, 

12087 

11525 

8053 

Dungarvan  Con.  (2), 
St.  Patrick’s  (Drum- 
condra). 

Banbridge  Girls’  (1), 

Margaret  Kiely,  • • 
Patrick  Byrne,  . . 

Isabel  M'Court,  .. 

M.I. 

St.P. 

St.M. 

Dublin, 

Meath, 

Tipperary,  . . 

14580 

7472 

2133 

Carysfort  Convent, 
Navan  Convent  (2), 
Air  Hill  Convent, . . 

Mary  Fitzpatrick, 
Julia  Grace, 

Mary  E.  Cahill, 

O.L.M. 

St.M. 

O.L.M. 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, 

Queen’s, 

! 9659 
j 4100 

Glcnisland  Girls’,  . . 

Loughglynn, 

Castletown, 

I Margaret  Egan, 
Andrew  Kenveny, 
j Charles  J.  Sheridan, 

St.M 

D.L.S. 

D.L.S. 

Limerick, 
Tyrone, 
Monaghan,  . . 
Monaghan,  . . 

j 3232 
1 14455 
; 359 

1 15329 

Glin  Girls’, 

Kerrib, 

Monaghan  Convent, 
| Carrickmacross  Con. 

1 Mary  King, 

1 Bose  A.  Quin, 
i Sarah  M’Eneanoy, 
j Mary  M’Cartney,  . . 

M.I. 

St.M. 

St.M. 

St.M. 

1 

| 

1 

— 
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Compulsory  Education. 


Compulsory  Education. 


IRISH  EDUCATION  ACT,  1892. 


(a.)  Places  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  existed  on 
31st  December,  1907. 


County. 

Name  of  Urban  District. 

Name  of  Rural  District. 

Antrim, 

Ballymena, 

Aglialec  (Lurgan  No.  3) 

» • • 

Ballymoney, 

Antrim. 

99 

Carrickfergus, 

Ballycastle. 

[ . ,, 

Lame, 

Ballymena. 

Lisburn, 

Portrush, 

Ballymoney. 

Belfast. 

3 > • • 

— 

Larne. 

” 

— 

Lisburn. 

Antrim  & Down, 

Belfast  Co.  Borough, 

— 

Armagh, 

Lnrgan,  . . 

Armagh. 

>> 

Portadown, 

Lurgan  Lurgan  Divi- 

„ 

Tandragee, 

Lurgan  : — Portadown  Di- 
vision. 

” 



Tandragee  (Banbridge  No. 

Carlow, 

Carlow,  . . 

2). 

Carlow  : — Bagenalstown 
Division. 

»' 

Tullow,  . . 

Carlow  : — Ballon  Division. 

■ 

Carlow  : — Borris  Division. 

99 

— 

Carlow  : — Tinryland  Di- 

Cavan, 

Belturbet, 

vision. 

99  ■ ■ 

Cavan, 

jy  • • 

Cootehill, 

— 

Clare, 

Ennis,  . . . 

Corofin, 

J)  • . 

Kilrush,  . . 

Killadysert. 

99  • • 

— 

Kilrush. 

Cork, 

Clonaldltv. 

J)  ‘ 

Fermoy,  . . 



99  • . 

Kinsale,  . . 

99  . • 

JYLidleton,  . . 

99 

Queenstown, 

99  • • 

Cork  Co.  Borough, 

— 

Donegal, 

Ballyshannon,* 

Dunfanagliy. 

99  • • 

Letterkenny,* 

Londonderry  No.  2. 

99 

Strabane  No.  2. 

* In  this  cane  the  provisions  of  the  Act 

•were  not  enforced. 
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la)  Places  i„  which  School  Attendance  Committees  existed  on 
■ ' 31st  December,  190 1 — continued. 


County. 


Down, 


Dublin, 


Fermanagh, 


Kamo  oC  Urban  District. 


Banbridge, 

Bangor,  . . 

Donagliadee, 

Downpatrick, 

Dromore, 

Holywood, 

Newcastle, 

Newry,  . . 

Newtownards, 

Warrenpoint, 


Name  of  Rural  District. 


Blackcock , 
Dalkey,  . . 


Killiney  and  Bally- 
brack. 

Kingstown, 

Pembroke, 

Rathmines  and  Rath-j 
gar. 

Dublin  (Co.  Borough):| 
Clontarf  Division. 

Dublin : — Drumcon- 
dra,  &c.,  Division. 
Dublin  : — New^  Kil- 
mainham  Division 

Dublin  -.—North  West 
Division. 

Dublin  : — North  East 
Division. 

Dublin Southwest 
Division. 

Dublin  : — South  East' 
Division. 

Enniskillen, 


Banbridge  : — Annaclone 
Division. 

Banbridge : — Banbridge 
Division. 

Banbridge  : — Dromore  Di- 
vision. 

Banbridge  Moneyslane 
Division. 

Castlereagh  (Belfast  No.  2) 

Downpatrick : — Ballyna- 
hinch  Division. 

Downpatrick : — Down- 
patrick Division. 

Downpatrick  •— Killyleagh 
Division. 

Downpatrick : — Porta- 
ferry  Division. 

1 Hillsborough  (Lisburn  No. 
2)- 

Kilkeel. 

Moira  (Lurgan  No.  2)  :— 
Waringstown  Division. 

Moira  (Lurgan  No.  2 ):— 
Moira  Division, 

Newry  No.  1. 

Newtownards. 

Ball-other)- Balbriggan 
Division. 

Balrothery GarristoWn 
Division. 

Balrothery Malahide 
Division. 

Celbridge  No.  2. 

North  Dublin. 

Rathdown  No.  1. 


South  Dublin. 


Enniskillen. 

Irvinestown. 

Lisnaskea  -.—East  side. 
Lisnaskea West  side. 
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(a.)  Places  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees 
31st  December,  1907 — continued. 


existed  on 


County. 

Name  of  Urban  District. 

Galway, 

99  . . 

Ballinasloe, 
Galway,  . . 

Narno  of  Eural  District. 


Clifden. 

Tuam. 


Kerry. 


99 


99 


Killarney, 

Tralee, 


Caherciveen. 

Dingle. 

Kenmare. 

Killarney, 

Listowel. 

Tralee. 


Kildare, 


Kilkenny, 

King’s, 

» 

59 

JJ 

Limerick, 

59 

59 

95 

59 

99 

Londonderry, 

99 

99 

Longford, 

Monaghan, 

Queen's, 


Athy, 

Naas, 

Newbridge, 


Kilkenny, 

Birr, 

Tullamore,* 

Limerick  Co.  Borough 


Coleraine, 
Limavady, 
Londonderry  Co. 

Borough. 

Longford, 

Clones, 

Mountmellick, 


Athy  : — Athy  Dispensary 
District. 

Athy  : — Castledermot  Dis- 
pensary District. 

Athy  : — Fontstown  Dis- 
pensary District. 

Athy  : — Monasterevan 
Dispensary  District. 

Baltinglass  No.  3. 

Celbridge  No.  1. 

Edenderry  No.  2. 

Naas  No.  1 : — Clane  Divi- 
sion. 

Naas  No.  1 : — Kildare  Di- 
vision. 

Naas  No.  1 : — Naas  Divi- 
sion. 


Birr  No.  1 : — Banagher 
Division. 

Birr  No.  1 : — Birr  Division 
Birr  No.  1 : — Ferbane  Di- 
vision. 

Roscrea  No.  2. 

Croom. 

Glin  (Listowel  No.  2). 
Kilmallock  No.  1. 
Limerick  No.  1. 
Mitchelstown  No.  2. 
Newcastle. 

Rathkeale. 

Tipperary  No.  2. 

Coleraine. 

Limavady. 

Magherafelt. 


this  ease  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  enforced. 
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Compulsory  Education. 

(a  1 Places  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  existed  on 
iw  • 3ist  December,  1907—  continued. 

Tomt^r  '~\  Name  of  Urban  District.  Samoof  Eurftl  District 


Tipperary, 


Tyrone, 


Waterford, 

33 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, 

33 

33 

33 

Wicklow, 


Carriclc-on-Suir, 

Cashel, 

Clonmel, 
Nenagh,  . . 
Templenrore, 
Thnrles,  . . 
Tipperary, 


! Aughnacloy, 

Cookstorvn, 

I 

Omagh,  . . 
i Strabane, 


Dungarvan, 

Lismore, 

W atei'f ord  Co.  Boro 

Athlone,  . . 

Enniscortlry, 
Gorey,  . ■ 

New  Ross, 
Wexford, 

Bray, 

Wicklow, 


Birr  No.  2. 

Borrisokane. 

Nenagh. 

Roscrea  No.  1. 

Thnrles. 

Cashel : — Cashel  Division. 

Cashel Fethard  Di- 
vision. 

Cashel : — ‘Killenaule  Di- 
vision. 

Cashel Kilpatrick  Di- 
vision. 

Clogher  Aughnacloy 
Dispensary  District. 

Clogher  Clogher  Dis- 
pensary District. 

Clogher  : — Fivemiletown 
Dispensary  District. 

Cookstown. 

Dungannon  : — No.  1 Di- 
vision. 

Dungannon  : — No.  2 Di- 
vision. 

Strabane  No.  1 •.-Plum- 
bridge  Division. 

Strabane  No.  1 -.—New- 
townstewart  Division. 

Strabane  No.  i '. — Duna- 
managh  Division. 


Enniscorthy. 
New  Ross. 


Baltinglass  No.  1 :■ 
lavin  Division. 
Naas  No.  2. 
RatHdown  No.  2. 


-Dun- 


* In  thi.  case  the  provisions  ot  the  Act  were  not  enforced. 
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Comp  i dsory  Education . 


{b.)  Urban  Areas  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  existed  on 
3 1st  December,  1 907,  together  with  the  Percentage  of  the  Average 
Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  to  the  Average  No.  of  Pupils  on  Rolls. 


Namo  of  Urban  Aron. 


Carlow, 

Queenstown, 

Dalkey, 

Carrick-on-Suir, 

Templemore, 

Holywood,  co.  Down, 
Athlone, 

Londonderry, 

Carrickfergus, 

Bangor, 

Naas, 

Newbridge,  . . 
Donagliadee, 

Birr, 

Cookstown, 

Blackrock, 

Cashel, 

Aughnacloy, 

Killiney  and  Bally- 
brack. 

Thurles, 

Lismore, 

Nenagh, 

Mountmellick, 

Gorey, 

Portrush, 

Clonakilty, 

Downpatrick, 

Letterkenny, 

Ballymoney, 

Banbridge, 

Kilkenny, 

Killarney, 

Coleraine, 

Newcastle, 

Lame, 

Kilmsh, 

Kingstown,  . . . ’ 

Newtownards, 

Dublin, 

Kinsale, 


; Percentage  of 
Average  Daily 
Attendance 
of  Pupils 
to  Average 
! No. of  PupilB 
1 on  Rolls. 

Name  of  U rban  Ar.-a. 

Percentaire  of 
Average  Daily 
Attendance 
of  Pupil* 
to  A»era|t 
No.  of  Pupil i 
on  Rolls. 

84-7 

Lisburn, 

72-2 

78-8 

Strabane, 

72  -2 

78-4 

Wexford, 

72d 

77-7 

Ballinasloe,  . . 

71-9 

77-7 

Midleton, 

71-8 

77-0 

Tullow, 

7T8 

70-7 

Dungarvan,  . . 

71-7 

i 76-4 

Dromore, 

71-4 

1 7C-3 

Waterford,  . . 

71-3 

70-9 

Tralee, 

7T2 

1 75-8 

Clonmel, 

70  9 

! 75-8 

Ballymena,  . . 

70-8 

75 -e 

Limavady,  . . 

70-e 

75-3. 

Rathmines  and  Rathgar. 

70 '6 

75-3 

Bray, 

09-7 

75-1 

Belfast, 

69-6 

74-8 

Galway, 

69-C 

74-8 

Lurgan, 

69-6 

74-6 

Longford, 

Omagh, 

09 '6 
69-4 

74-5 

Fermoy, 

69-2 

74-5 

Portadown,  . . 

69-1 

74-3 

Tullamorc,  . . 

69 '0 

74-1 

Belturbet, 

68-8 

74-0 

Limerick. 

68  '6 

74-0 

Tandragee,  . . 

68-5 

73-9 

New  Ross  . . 

08-3 

73-8 

Cork,  ' . . 

68-2 

73-6 

Enniscortliy, 

67-8 

73-6 

Enniskillen,  . . 

67 ’6 

73-4 

Pembroke,  . . 

67-5 

73-4 

Cavan, 

67-2 

73-4 

Clones, 

66 -8 

73-2 

Ennis, 

66-7 

73-1 

Cootehill,  . . . . ■ 

66-3 

72-9 

Warrenpoint, 

65-7 
65 '7 
65  4 
64-8 

72-9 

Ballyshannon, 

72-8 

Tipperary,  . . . • 

72-6 

Wicklow,  . . . ■ 

72-5 

Newry,  . . . • ] 

64 -4 

03-4 

72-5 

Athy,  . . . • 
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BOTH.  Districts  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees 
existed  on  the  31st  December,  1907,  together  with  the  Per 
centage  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  to  the 
Average  No.  of  Pupils  on  Bolls.  


Name  of  Rural  District. 


Percentage 
of  Average 
Daily 

j Attendance 
of  Pupils 
j to  Average 
! No.  of 
Pupils  on 
i Rolls. 


Name  of  Rural  District. 


1 Percentage 
1 of  Average 
! Daily 
i Attendance 
i of  Pupils 
j to  Average 
i No.  of 
Pupils  on 
RoIIb. 


North  Dublin, 
Balrothery,  . . 
Newtownards, 
Rathdown  No.  1, 
Kilmallock  No.  1, 

Carlow, 

Celbridge  No.  2, 
Castlereagh, 

Belfast, 

South  Dublin, 

Celbridge  No.  1, 
Ballymena,  . . 
Rathdown  No.  2, 
Lame, 

Edenderry  No.  2, 

Thurles, 

Limerick  No.  1, 

Moira, 

Dingle, 

Hillsborough, 

Lisburn, 
Downpatrick, 
Mitchelstown  No.  2, 
Antrim, 

Croom, 

Roscrea  No.  2, 
Newcastle,  . . 

Glin, 

Naas  No.  1,  . . 

Birr  No.  1,  . . 

Killadysert,  . . 
Cashel, 

Rathkeale,  . . 
Baltinglass  No.  1, 
Kilkeel, 

Caherciveen, 

Armagh, 

Borrisokane, 


77  ■ 1 
75-7 
75-7 
75-3 
76  •! 


New  Ross  No.  1, 
Irvinestown, 
Killarney,  . . 
Corofin, 

Nenagh, 


76-0 
74-3 
73-1 
72-4 
72 '4 

71-7 
71-7 
71  -6 
70-4 
70-4 

70-3 

70-2 

70-0 

70-0 

09-9 

09-0 

69-8 

69-7 

69-7 

69-7 

69-7 
69-3 
69-3 
j 69  1 
69-1 


Ballymoney, 
Londonderry  No. 
Coleraine, 

Naas  No.  2,  . . 

Roscrea  No.  1, 

Tralee, 

Tanderagce, 

Birr  No.  2,  . . 


Kenmare, 
Banbridge,  . . 
Lurgan, 
Tipperary  (2), 


Clifden, 
Aghalee, 
Enniscorthy, 
Lisnaskea,  . . 


BaLLycastle,  .- 
Strabane  No.  2, 
Cookstown,  .. 
Tuam, 


Listowel  (1), 
Enniskillen, 
Athy,  •• 
Baltinglass  No. 


3, 


68-6 

68-4 

68-2 

67-6 

67-5 

67-1 

67-0 

67-0 


Strabane  No.  1, 

Magherafelt, 

Dungannon, 

Kilrush, 

Clogher, 
Limavady,  . • 
Newry  No.  1, 
Dunfanaghy, 


66-9 
. 66-9 

66-9 
. : 66-8 
66-6 

06-6 

66-4 

66-2 

66-2 

68-1 

66-0 

65  *9 
..  i 66-9 

66 '9 
06-8 
66-8 

66  ’7 

05 -6 
64-6 
64-6 
63  '9 

. 63-7 

63-5 
..  ! 63-4 

63  ’0 

63-0 
62-8 
62-7 
1 62-5 

i 

. | 62-5 

..  ' 62-5 

. i 62  -2 
..  j 61-1 

: 60-4 

. I 58-9 
. i 57-0 
. . ■ 66 '6 
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Cornpnlsor)/  HdiicaU on. 


(d.)  Urban  Areas  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  did  m 
exist  on  the  31st  December,  1907,  together  with  the  Pereentagi, 
of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  to  the  Average  No. 
of  Pupils  on  Rolls. 


Nam<)  of  Urban  Area, 

. Percentage 
: of  Average 
Daily 

Attendance 
j of  Pupils 
to  Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls. 

Name  of  Urban  Area 

PorMWafi* 
of  Avenge 
Daily 

Attendance 
of  Pupils 
to  Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  nn 
Rolls. 

Bagenalstown, 

81-4 

Youghal, 

71-9 

Fethard, 

80- 

Monaghan,  . . 

71-3 

Roscommon., 

77-2 

Gilford, 

70 '3 

Armagh, 

70-4 

Antrim, 

70 '0 

Carrick  m across, 

75-9 

Boyle, 

09  6 

Keady, 

75-7 

I.istowel , 

09  d 

Dundalk, 

75-3 

Trim, 

69-4 

Westport, 

75-2 

Aiclee, 

09 -3 

Sligo, 

7 />• 

Banclon,  

08-8 

Kells, 

74-2 

Mallow, 

08-3 

Newcastle,  co.  Limerick, 

74-1 

Ballyclare,  . . 

68 '2 

Balbriggan,  . . 

73-8 

Edenderry,  . . 

67-8 

Bantry, 

73 '7 

Navan, 

67  4 

Macroom, 

73-4 

Kilkee, 

67 '3 

Drogheda,  . . 

73- 

Maryborough,  . . . 

67- 

Rathkeale,  . . 

. . 

72-8 

Castlebar, 

67- 

Loughrea, 

72-6 

Tnam,  . . . . 

67- 

Callan_ 

72-5 

Castleblayney,  . . ; 

65-9 

Mullingar,  . . [ 

72-5 

Ballybay, 

65-9 

Skibbereen,  . . 

72-4 

1 

Granard,  . . . . i 

66-2 

Dungannon, 

72- 

Ballina,  . . . . 

52-8 

Arklow, 

71-9 
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(e.)  Kural  Districts  in  which  Sohoul  Attendance  Committees  did 
not  exist  on  the  31st  December,  1907,  together  with  the  Per- 
centage o£  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  ot  Pupils  to  the 
Average  No.  of  Pupils  on  Rolls. 


Name  of  Rural  District. 


town  of  Charlcville). 
Kilbeggan,  . . 

Clonmel, 

Carrick-on-Suir  No.  2, 

Castletown,  . . 

Cork  (including  th 


Slievemargy, 

Dunshaughlin, 

Castlecomer, 

Xavan, 

Edenderry  No.  3, 
Carrick-on-Suir, 

Idrone, 

Athy  No.  2,  . 

Lismore, 

Skibbereen,  . 

Youghal, 

Skull, 

Fermoy, 

Carrick-ou-Suir  No.  3, 

Clonmel  No.  2, 

Cashel — Killenaule  Di- 
vision. 


Mallow, 

Midleton, 

Kilkenny, 
Clonakilty,  . . 

Bantry, 

Waterford  No.  2, 


Percentage 
of  Average 
Daily 

Attoudanco 
of  Pupils 
to  Average 
No.  of 
Pupiis  on 
1 Rolls. 

Kamo  of  Rural  District. 

Percontago 
of  Average 
Daily 
Attendanco 
of  Pupils 
to  Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls. 

1 73-3 

Baltinglass  No.  1 (ex- 
cluding the  Dunlavin.  1 

68- 4 

73-2 

Division). 

72-9 

Waterford  No.  13  • • 

68  '4 

72-4 

Mullingar,  . . • • j 

68-2 

71 '9 

Tipperary,  . . 

68-1 
68  ■ I 

710 

Limerick  Mo.  2,  • • 

t) 

Youghal  No.  2, 

68-1 

71-6 

Kinsale, 

68  • 

71-4 

Calian, 

67-8 

70  0 

Clogheen  (including  the 

67  -5 

70-3 

town  of  Calier). 

70-2 

Slievardagh, 

67-5 
| 07-5 

701 

Dunmanway, 

70- 

Drogheda  No.  2, 

l 67-4 
i 67-3 

69-9 

Bandon, 

69-7 

Abbcyleix,  . . 

i 67-1 
67- 

69  -6 

Delvin, 

69-5 

Millstreet,  . . 

66 -9 
06-6 

69-3 

Thomastown, 

69  -2 

Baltinglass  No.  2, 

66-4 

09-1 

Urlingford  No.  1, 

69' 

08-9 


68 -8 
68-7 

68-6 

6S-5 

68-5 

68-5 


Ardee  No.  2, 
Kilmactlionias, 

Kanturk, 

Oldcastle, 

Dungarvan, 

Cloneygowan, 

Macroom, 

Roscrea  No.  3, 
Tulla, 


66- 
60- 

66-1 

65-5 

65-2 

65- 

64-7 

64-7 

64-4 
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Compulsory  Education. 


(«•)  Rural  Districts  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  did 
not  exist  oil  the  31st  December,  1907,  together  until  the  Per- 
centage of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  to  the 
Average  No.  of  Pupils  on  Rolls— eoMinned. 


Porcontage 
, of  Average 
Daily 

..  , Attendance 

Name  of  Hural  District.  of;Pupil8 

to  Average 
i No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls. 


i Percentage 

■ of  Avenge 

Daily 

■ Attendiure 

Name  of  Rural  District.  of  Pupils 
to  Avenge 
! No.  ot 
Pupils  on 
1 Rolls. 


Trim, 

Drogheda  No.  1, 

Ennis, 

Edeaderry  No.  1,  ” 

Ennistymon, 

Mountmellick, 

Wexford, 

Newry  No.  2 (including 
the  town  of  Bess- 
brook). 

Athlone, 

Tullamore,  . . 

Ballyvaughan, 
Mitchelstown  (including 
the  town  of  Mitchels- 
town). 

Dundalk, 

Sligo,  . . V. 

Rathdrum, 

Ballymore, 

Ardee  No.  1, 

Coole, 

Scariff, 

Ballymahon, 

Ida, 

Gort, 

Boyle  No.  1, 
Crossmaglen.  ' \ 

Glenties, 

Shillelagh, 

Gortnahoc,  . . 

Keiis,  . . ; ; 


04  -3 
04'3 


04.1 

04-1 


03 '8 
03-8 

03  7 
63-5 


03-4 

03-3 


Carrick-on-Shannon  No.  014 

2. 

Castledcrg,  . . . . 61  • 


Athlone  No.  2,  ..  00-8 

Trilliclc,  ..  ..  60  0 


Portumna,  . . . . 60-5 

Londonderry  No.  1,  ..  604 


Clogher — Ballygawley 
Division. 

Carrick-on-Shannon  No. 

1. 

Oldcastle  No.  2, 
Cootehill  No.  2, 


604 

GO' 

59 '8 
59 '9 


03-3  Strokestown, 
63  -2  Inishowen,  . . 


69S 

Sfl-7 


63.2 

63-1 


63- 

62-9 

62-9 

62-7 


02-4 
62  '4 

62-3 

62-3 

62-1 

62-1 


62- 


Claremorris, 

Galway, 

Omagh, 
Monaghan,  . . 

Ballinrobe,  . . 
Roscommon, 

Ballyshannon, 
Clones  No.  2, 

Stranorlar,  . . 
Granard, 

Donegal, 

Longford, 

Bailieborough, 
Clones  No.  1, 


61-9 

61  -9 
61-4 


Mohill, 

Castlerea, 

Westport, 


59-7 
I 59-3 

59-3 

59-2 

59-1 
' 594 

i 58-8 
68-6 

58-6 

58-5 

584 

58-3 

58-2 

58-1 

58- 

67-9 

57-8 
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It.)  Rural  Districts  in  which  School  Attendance  Committees  did 
not  exist  on  the  31st  December,  1907,  together  with  the  Per- 
centage of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance  of  Pupils  to  the 
Average  No.  of  Pupils  on  Rolls— continued. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  Average 

Daily 

Daily 

Name  of  Rural  District 

attendance 
of  Pupils 
to  Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 

Naiuu  of  Rural  District. 

of  Pupils 
to  Average 
No.  of 
Pupils  on 
Rolls. 

Rolls. 

1 

Killala,  ..  ..  j 

57-7 

Letterkenny,  - • | 

55-5 

Carrickmacvoss,  . . ; 

Belmullet,  . . . . 

57 -B 
57 -B 

Swineford,  . . 
Belleek, 

55-3 

55-2 

Cootehill,  . . . . 1 

57-5 

Loughrea, 

Castlebar, 

55-2 

54-7 

Mountbellew,  . . j 

57  -5 

Boyle  No.  2, 
Cavan, 

57-5 

57-4 

Dromore  West, 

54-6 

Castleblayney, 

Ballinasloe  No.  1, 

57-2 

Milford, 

ICinlough, 

54-2 

53-8 

Manorhamilton, 

57  1 

Bawnboy, 

Oughterard, 

56-9 

56-5 

Enniskillen  No.  2 
Ballinamore, 

53-3 
| 52-6 

Glennamaddy, 
Tobercurry,  . . 

56-3 

56- 

Ballinasloe  No.  2, 
Ballina, 

i 52-1 
I 51-9 

Mnllaghoran, 

55-7 

. 

i 
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Sclwols  attended  hy  both  Roman 


Table  allowing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  tlie  number  of  Pupil, 

Schools  which  were  attended  by  boh 


Provinces 

and 

Counties. 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools 
attended 
by  both 
R.C.  and 
Prot. 
Pupils. 

Schools  un 

dkk  Roman  Ca’ 
on  tliu  Rolls  on 

holic  Tkach  bus. 

Schools  me 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Pupil 

3 1st  December,  1307. 

■ P«fLi 

H.C. 

E.C. 

Pros. 

Moth. 

Others. 

Total. 

Sohoola. 

R.C. 

Ulster. 

Antrim, 

216 

52 

2,865 

178 

235 

12 

i 

3,291 

160  MO 

Armagh, 

89 

36 

2,611 

104 

65 

1 

4 

2,785 

.W  : 

Cavan,  . 

88 

71 

3,794 

275 

18 

19 

1 

4.107 

ii  * 

Donegal, 

184 

114 

7,405 

376 

250 

12 

s 

8,048 

68.  543 

Down,  . 

176 

56 

3,418 

134 

193 

6 

18 

3,769 

113  i 392 

Fermanagh , . 

98 

49 

2,319 

339 

11 

39 

13 

2,721 

41:  251 

| Londonderry, 

134 

53 

2,824 

123 

271 

9 

1 

3,228 

79!  fig 

j Monaghan, 

83 

51 

3,310 

113 

103 

_ 

3,526 

31  145 

i Tyrone, 

1S5 

99 

5,(115 

399 

277 

34 

8 

5,733 

91  i H5 

Total,  . 

1,258 

581 

33,561 

2,041 

1,423 

132 

51 

37,208 

649  ! m 

Munster. 

Clare,  . 

37 

35 

3,155 

85 

2 

2 

3,244 

2 ! 5 

Cork,  . . 

186 

173 

14,017 

466 

16 

12 

3 

14,514 

ID  51 

Kerry,  . 

85 

80 

8,169 

244 

1 

8,419 

5 • 2b 

Limerick, 

55 

49 

3,442 

99 

8 

21 

1 

3,566 

4;  13 

Tipperary, 

90 

82 

6,461 

199 

17 

3 

9 

6,689 

• 7i  B 

Waterford,  . 

27 

22 

2,433 

32 

1 

1 

2,467 

5 h 

Total,  . 

480 

441 

37,677 

1,125 

44 

36 

17 

38,899 

33.  W 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

25 

21 

43 

1 

2 

2,101 

4 19 

Dublin , 

89 

46 

4,801 

132 

15 

» 

4,957 

35  * 

Kildare, 

| 34 

33 

2,886 

77 

16 

2 

2,981 

1 - 

Kilkenny, 

44 

43 

2,801 

106 

1 

2,908 

- 

King’s,  . 

46 

42 

2,392 

146 

5 

3 

2,546 

4 | 17 

Longford, 

28 

26 

2,162 

68 

3 

3 

2 

2,238 

2 , 1* 

Louth,  . 

40 

37 

2,916 

75 

12 

2 

3,005 

3 1 24 

Meath,  . 

50 

43 

2,590 

123 

4 

i 

2,718 

Queen's, 

33 

30 

1,792 

101 

12 

1,905 

5 

Westmeath,  . 

42 

40 

2,972 

103 

a 

3 

3,080 

i *5 

Wexford, 

49 

43 

2,987 

153 

l 

3,141 

Wicklow, 

36 

30 

1,568 

811 

3 

8 

1 

1,668 

6 ! » 

Total,  . 

516 

434 

31,922 

1,215 

74 

12 

25 

33,248 

70  ' » 

Connaught. 

Galway, 

78 

77 

6,500 

J81 

18 

1 

7 

6,707 

Leitrim, 

67 

64 

3,918 

198 

11 

y 

4,129 

? 1 

Mayo,  . 

71 

70 

5,507 

172 

33 

2 

5,714 

i 52 

Roscommon.  , 

44 

42 

3,205 

136 

10 

2 

3,353 

jj:  % 

81«o  . 

66 

62 

3,580 

198 

J.1 

- 

1 

3,790 

Total, 

326 

315 

22,710 

885 

83 

3 

12 

23,693 

11  75 

Gross  Total, 

2,580 

1,771 

125,870 

5,266 

1,624 

183 

105 

133,048 

763  L3S* 
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of  each  Denomination  on  the  .Rolls  on  the  3 1st  Deoemher3  1907,  of  2,580 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Pupils. 


I'rotestant  Teachers. 

SCHOOIiS  UNDER  ROMAN  CATHODIC  AND 
Protestant  Teachers. 

Provinces 

AND 

CouNTrss. 

on  the  Bolls  on  31st  December,  1907. 

’0.  of 

Pupils  on  tho  Rolls  on  31st  December,  1907. 

; 

.c.  ! 

1 

res. 

4etli. 

thers.j 

s 

Total. 

bools 

R.C. 

S.C. 

res. 

Weth.  j 

thers.j 

Total. 

3 

| 

j 

j 

162 ! 
m ji 
402  1 
925  ! 
572  ! 
604  j 
412 

867 

316 

79 

,299 

,392 

108 

,804 

724 

,015 

542 

294 

24 

80 

329 

195 

38 

4 

198 

436 

88 

7 

17 

364 

6 

121 

4 

82 

5,617 

3,960 

588 

2,864 

0,249 

2,207 

5,001 

1,402 

4,897 

4 
1 
8 

7 

3 

0 

1 

5 

230 

82 

140 

82 

299 

81 

38 

86 

216 

328 

17 

24 

9 

143 

123 

3 

24 

90 

364 

24 

57 

63 

143 

21 

92 

56 

1 

6 

1 

5 

16 

2 

181 

1 

10 

1,159 

75 

227 

155 

600 

220 

62 

60 

400 

Ulster. 

ntrim. 

.rmagh. 

>avan. 

Donegal. 

Down. 

•'erraanagh. 

Londonderry. 

lonagban. 

’yroiie. 

Total. 

Munster. 

Dlare. 

Dork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

W aterford. 

Total. 

Leinster.  ■ 
Carlow. 
Dublin. 
Kildare. 
Kilkenny. 
King’s. 
Longford. 
Louth. 

Meath. 
Queen's. 
Westmeath. 
W exford. 
Wicklow. 

Total. 

jl 

',428  L 

2,GU4 

1,704 

1,125 

46,785 

28 

1,154 

761 

764 

87 

192 

2,958 

! 

GO 

470 

177 

105 

141 

M 

10 

17 

6 

6 

23 

46 

1 

6 

22 

25 

17 

1 

12 

1 

19 

84 

571 

211 

1.41 

202 

278 

3 

2 

1 

216 

17 

96 

53 

4b 

9 

12 

4 

20 

7i 

3 

13 

8 

5 

354 

87 

72 

1,156 

67 

100 

50 

1,487 

6 

236 

192 

25 

34 

26 

513 

no 

2,444 

39 

125 

33 

?l 

34 
63 
116 
251 

J234 

264 

5 

12 

1 

24 

19 

2 

13 

14 
9 

115 

6 

5 

3 

?2 

9 

2 

416 

1 

2 

4 
2 

5 

120 

3,349 

47 

160 

53 

72 
82 

73 
148 
300 
283 

8 

1 

3 

1,635 

42 

229 

192 

8 

43 

22 

~7 

7 

■ 

1,863 

~50 

272 

3,490 

j 363  j 152 

430 

4,687 

12 

1,906 

243 

22 

7 

7 

2,185 

| 

Connaught. 

i 2ti 

_ 

_ 

Galway 

103 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

. - 

Leitrim. 

2f 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

Mayo. 

1 

_ 

_ 

- 

Roscommon. 



- 

95 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sligo, 

| 26 

j 

-3 

BP 

1 

( 

389 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

J ' 

- 

- 

Total. 

. . — 

(22  3t 

So  23,0 

'2(1^6 

1,61 

53,34 

4 

j 3,29 

1,19 

6 81. 

1 ^ 

22 

i 5,65 

Gross  Total. 
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02  Schools  attended  solely  by  Pwpih  of  one  Denomination, 

Table  showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties,  the  number  of  Pop., 
on  the  Rolls  on  31st  December,  1907,  of  5,95  L Schools  attended  solely  It 
Pupils  of  one  Denomination. 


rROVINC.KS 

Total 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Schools  under 
Roman  Catholic 
Teachers. 

Schools  under  Protostant  Teachers. 
No.  of  Pupils — all  Protestants. 

AND 

COUNTIKS. 

Number 
of  1 
Schools. 

No.o! 
PuV,llil-  School, 
all  i 

R.  C.  1 

E.  C. 

Pros. 

Meth.  j 

Others. 

ToU!. 

U I.STER. 

Antrim, 

480 

106 

13,823 

374 

14,263 

24,952 

2,827 

,667 

V 

Armagh,  . 

177 

69 

6,189 

108 

4,828 

2.076 

576 

217 

Ifih 

Cavan, 

JOG 

134 

7,768 

52 

1,565 

369 

73 

11) 

2.017 

Donegal,  . 

250 

187 

12,773 

63 

1,375 

957 

174 

7 

2.513 

Down, 

382 

71 

7,306 

261 

8,352 

15,428 

1,540 

1,571 

26, lb. 

Fermanagh , 

8G 

45 

2,384 

41 

1,417 

56 

248 

22 

1.743 

Londonderry, 

156 

56 

6,111 

100 

2,990 

4,320 

164 

186 

7,6fc 

Monaghan, 

97 

65 

4.641 

32 

763 

676 

73 

20 

1,532 

Tyrone, 

1G5 

72 

5,337 

93 

2,979 

1,915 

175 

100 

5,1'i ; 

Total,  , 

1 ,929 

805 

66,332 

1,124 

38,532 

50,749 

5,850 

3,800 

93,9)1 

Munster. 

Clare, 

223 

218 

15,518 

5 

70 

10 

_ 

5 

85 

Cork, 

538 

472 

42,531 

66 

2,242 

136 

172 

67 

2,tli 

Kerry,  . , 

278 

268 

21,704 

10 

251 

12 

26 

14 

Limerick,  . . 

206 

198 

17,936 

8 

274 

7 

27 

2 

Tipperary,  . 

231 

212 

16,051 

19 

452 

16 

21 

3i 

492 

Waterford,  . 

113 

107 

8,403 

6 

114 

10 

8 

" 

Total, 

• 

1,589 

1,475 

122,143 

114 

3,403 

191 

254 

79 

Leinster. 

Carlow, 

57 

44 

2,931 

13 

436 

5 

6 

4 

45! 

Dublin, 

243 

172 

37,776 

71 

4,398 

346 

251 

3G7 

5,362 

Kildare,  . 

71 

54 

4,341 

17 

412 

28 

20 

6 

Kilkenny,  . 

333 

125 

8,338 

8 

266 

6 

1 

King’s, 

76 

64 

5,473 

12 

339 

16 

6 

1 

Longford,  . 

80 

68 

4,022 

12 

396 

23 

17 

Louth, 

74 

61 

5,262 

13 

393 

134 

29 

Meath, 

111 

100 

6,477 

11 

265 

7 

3 

Queen’s,  . 

85 

67 

4,873 

18 

576 

34 

17 

Westmeath, 

100 

87 

5,359 

13 

320 

13 

9 

Wexford,  . 

129 

108 

9,105 

21 

601 

12 

1 

Wicklow,  . , 

96 

63 

5,269 

33 

1,104 

49 

72 

Total, 

1,255 

1,013 

99,226 

242 

9,506 

673 

432 

460 

11,071 

Connaught. 

Galway,  , 

339 

329 

24,763 

10 

240 

47 

20 

397 

Leitrim, 

135 

109 

6,218 

26 

673 

16 

65 

379 

Mayo, 

350 

335 

25,855 

15 

318 

48 

14 

Roscommon, 

205 

199 

13,430 

6 

136 

2 

- 

819 

Sligo, 

149 

124 

8,506 

25 

653 

120 

Total. 

• 

1,178 

1,096 

78,772 

82 

2,020 

233 

131 

18 

Gross  Totax, 

• 

5,951 

4,389 

366,473 

1,562 

53,461 

51,846 

6,667 

4,357 

adii)?3 

♦vjrrrAr  ouuuma  wicn  unmixea  attendances  wnicn  cannot  uo  mronab  Wi^hiin 

this  Table,  viz. Ballymena  Model  B.  (Antrim)  and  Newtownstewart  Model  O'  W'  one  in  DttN* 
Protestant  pupils  on  the  rolls  but  -with  both  Proliant  and  R.O.  teachers;  twoscowy  . and 


t^oaera  respectively  ; Donegal  P.L.U.  school,  with  one  110,  pupil,  under  Droreauu - , 

P.L.U.  school,  with  10  Protestant  pupils,  under  II. 0.  teacher  ; and  Cork  PX-O*  8 
pnpils,  under  R.O.  and  Protestant  teachers. 
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i Rules  and  Regulations. 

Changes  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioxees 
of  National  Education. 


Rules  in  the  Code  of  1900-7  which 
are  modified  in  the  Code  for  1907-8. 


Now,  or  modified,  Rules  in  the 
Code  of  1907-8. 


0 * * * with  the  sanction 

of  the  patrons  or  local  mana- 


patrons  or  local 


gers 
7.  - 

managers  * * ’ , . , 

10.  * r * refer  him  to  the 

local  manager  * * * 

26.  * * * patrons  or  local 

managers  * * * 

27  * * * patrons  and 


local  managers  * - 

29  (d.)  * * * patron  or 

local  manager. 

35  (d)  * * * shall  record 

such  desire  in  the  certificate  book 

provided  * * * 

35.  Form  of  certificate  book. 


38.  The  government  of  the 
schools  is  vested  in  patrons  or 
local  managers. 

40  (a).  * * * to  act  as 

local  manager  * * * 

(ii).  * * * or  appoint  an- 

other local  manager. 

(c) .  The  local  manager  pos- 
sesses * * * 

(d) .  The  local  manager  is 


0.  v'  with  the  sanetiou 

of  the  patrons  or  mana-e-s 

* -if  w 

7.  * * patrons  or  maiia™.*, 

* * * ° 

10.  * * *:  refer  him  to  tk 

manager  * * 

20.  * * patrons  or  maoa. 

gers  * * 

27.  * "..patrons  and  main, 

gers  f.  *■ 

29  (d).  * * patron  or  main, 

ger  * * 

35  (d).  * * shall  record  such 

desire  in  the  certificate  book*  pro- 
vided * * 

*For  the  form  of  certificate  book 
see  schedule'  T’.,  p.  53. 

38.  The  government  of  the 
schools  is  vested  cither  in  patrons 
or  in  managers. 

40  (a).  * * to  act  as  mana- 
ger * * 

(6).'  * .*  or  appoint  another 
manager. 

(c) .  The  manager  possesses  * * 

(d) .  The  manager  is  * * * 


(c).  A person  to  be  eligible  ••  for  (e).  A person  to  be  eligible  for 
the  position  of  local  manager  the  position  of  manager  * * 

* * * 

45.  In  all  eases  the  Comis-  . 45.  In  all  eases  the  Commis- 

sioners reserve  to  themselves  the  sioners  determine  * * * or  as 
power  of  determining  * * * * manager  * * 

or  as  local  manager  * * 

46  (a).  The  Commissioners  re-  46  («).  The  Commissioners  iiuj 
servo  to  themselves  the  power  of  withdraw  the  recognition  of  a 
withdrawing  the  recognition  of  a patron  or  of  a manager  if  lie  fails 

patron  or  of  a local  manager  if  ho  to  observe  their  rules,  or  if  it 

shall  fail  to  observe  their  rules,  (ippoars  to  them  that  the  cdu- 
or  if  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  national  interests  of  the  district 
tho  educational  interests  of  the  require  it. 
district  require  it. 

(ii).  * * * to  the  patron  (1>).  * * * to  the  patron  or 

or  local  manager  * * * manager  * *'  * 

48.  * * * a local  manager  48.  * * * a manager  * 

* * * 


55.  The  Commissioners  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
managers  the  desirability 

(a),  of  making  every  school  com- 
fortable by  being  properly 
furnished,  lighted,  and  venti- 
lated and  duly  heated  in 
winter. 

* * * 


55.  Tho  Commissioners  earnestly 
urge  upon  the  managers  tho  desira- 
bility 

(«)  of  making  every  school  com- 
fortable by  being  proper^- 
furnished,  lighted,  ventilated, 
and  heated  in  winter. 

* * * 
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Rules  and  Regulations.  iii 


Rnlpq  in  the  Code  of  1006-7  which  New,  or  modified,  Rules  in  the 
ore  modified  in  the  Code  for  1007-8.  Code  of  1007-8. 


58.  The  model  schools  are  con-  58.  The  model  schools  are  con- 
ducted on  the  same  fundamental  ducted  on  the  same  fundamental 
principles  as  the  ordinary  Na-  principles  as  the  ordinary  Na- 
Lnal  schools.  . The y are  of  three  tionah  schools.  They  have  been 

classes,  viz.,  (a)  tllc  central  and  built  * * * 
other  'metropolitan  model  schools: 
ill)  the  district  model  schools,  and 
tr\  the  minor  model  schools.  They 
have  been  built  * *. 

60.  * * * allowances  for  60.  * * * allowances  for 

house-rent,  etc.,  are;  made  to  the  house-rent,  etc.,  are  made  to  the 
head  Masters.  principal  teachers. 

61.  The  central  model  schools  61.  The  central  model  schools  in 

in  jlarlborough-street  consist  of  Marlborough-street  consist  of  three 
three  distinct  departments,  each  distinct  departments,  each  under 
under  its  own  special  orgnni-  its  own  special  organization, 
zation,  subject  to  such  adjust-  They  afford  to  the  King’s  scholars 
meats  in  respect  of  the.  staffs  in  training  in  the  Commissioners’ 
and  pupils  as  the  Commissioners  Training  college  an  opportunity 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  of  practising  the  art  of  teaching 
and  are  designed  to  exhibit  the  daily  under  the  professors  of  the 

most  approved  methods  of  conduct-  Training  college,  and  the  teachers. 
inq  National  schools,  and  to 

afford  to  the  King’s  Scholars  in 
training  in  the  Commissioners’ 

Training  College  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  art  of  teaching 
daily  under  the  professors  of  the 
Training  College,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  model  schools. 

64.  * * - * of  the  local  G4.  * * * of  the  managers 

managers  * * to  the  local  * * to  the  managers  of  the 

manager  of  the  schools.  schools. 

00.  After  each  visit  the  inspec-  60.  After  each  visit  the  inspec- 

tors should  communicate  with  the  tors  should  communicate  person- 
local  manager  with  reference  to  ally  or  in  writing  with  the  mana- 
the  general  condition  of  the  school  ger  with  reference  to  matters  re- 
quiring his  attention  and  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  school 
* * * 


67.  The  inspectors  should  hold  (57.  The  inspectors  should  hold 
annually  a.  formal  inspection  of  annually  a formal  inspection  of 
schools  whose  work  cannot  bo  re-  schools  whose  work  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory,  and  they  gtvrded  as  satisfactory. 
may  hold  a formal  inspection  of 
any  school  when  such  a test  is 
thought,  desirable. 


68.  A formal  inspection  neec 
not  be  held  annually  in  the  casi 
Of  highly  efficient  schools  or  in  tin 
case  of  schools  where  the  ivorlc 
lough,  not  highly  efficient  mnv  hi 
regarded  as  satisfactory. 


68.  A tormat  inspection  need 
not  be  held  annually  in  the  ease  of 
schools  whose  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory. 


F 2 
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Rules  and  Regulations. 


. n 7*  iqnfi  7 which  Now,  or  modified,  Rules  in  the 

»£“  Sifi  StIX  iW 


^eevt  when  they 
propose  to  hold  a formal  mspee 
tion. 


69  The  inspectors  should  not  69.  The  inspectors  should  giK 
_faj.  ine  wi  , iheir  in . due  nottcc  of  their  intended  mstfs 

give  an ».»»*»  when  they  when  they  propose  to  make  forma! 

inspections.  When  an  inspector 
visits  a.  school,  not  for  a forme! 
inspection,  hut  with  the  intention 
of  spending  a considerable  time 
therein , he  should,  when  pradir. 
able,  cause  the  manager  to  be  noii- 
ft  ed  of  his  presence.  If  ft , 
manager  resides  at  such  a,  distance 
that  this  course  would  preset,* 
difficulty  he  should  receive  not,- 
ftcation  of  the  proposed  visit  how. 
the  inspector  by  post  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  visit. 

75  (a).  A roll  or  register  of  Oimtted. 

National  teachers  is  kept  in  the 
Office  of  National  Education. 

This  roll  shows  the  grade,  classi- 
fication, qualifications,  position  m 
school,  service,  promotions,  de- 

Tirpssiojis.  etc.,  of  each  teachei . , ,,  . 

P (b).  Teachers  of  exceptional  75.  Teachers  of  except,,™! 
abilitv  and  qualifications  are  ell-  ability  and  qualifications  are  eh. 
frible  for  appointment  as  sub -in-  gible  for  appointment  as  jmr 
Sectors  of  National  schools.  inspectors  of  Nations  schools. 

73.  Note. — The  teachers  hitherto  Unuttoa. 

known  as  manual  instructresses 
arc  now  recognised  as  junior  as- 
sistant mistresses. 

76  (c).  Junior  assistant  mis- 
tresses are  recognized  * * * 

rules  80,  82,  83  and  86 
they  must  also  pass  a special  ex- 
amination  at  the  following 
Easter. 


76  (c).  Junior  assistant  mis- 
tresses are  recognized  * * * 

rules  80  , 82  , 83  , 85  ami  111 

* * * they  must  also  pass  a 

special  examination  at  Easitr  in 
the  year  following  the  year  of  ap- 
pointment. 

76  (e).  Qualified  extern  tea-  76  (c).  Qualified  extern  teachers 
chers  may  be  recognized  in  Na-  may  be  recognized,  m Nation 
tional  schools,  ivitli  the  a pproval  schools  to  give  mstructioii  m 
of  the  Commissioners , to  give  in-  special  subjects  m wtncH  tne 
struction  in  certain  subjects  of  the 
programme  in  which  the  ordinary 
teachers  are  not  qualified. 


78  (a).  All  teachers  must,  on 
first  appointment,  be  over  18  and 
under  35  years  of  age. 


79.  A teacher  qualified 
rule  76  may  be  recognized  * 


under 
* * 


ordinary  teachers  are  not  quali- 
fied . 

Note. — Except  for  teachers . of 
certain  technical  subjects,  qualified 
means  not  only  qualified  in  fj1' 
special  subjects , but  in  English 
also.  m ' 

78  (a).  The  minimum  c.ge  for 
junior  assistant  mistresses  ap- 
pointed to  schools  where  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  are  women  is  b 
years.  With  this  exceptions 1 
teachers  must,  on  first  appom  * 
ment,  be  over  18  and  under  m 
years  of  age.  _ , , 

79.  A teacher  qualified  under 
rule  76  (a)  or  ( b ) may  be  recog- 
nized * * * 
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■ fnde  of  1906-7  which  New,  or  modified,  Rules  in  the 
Silelin  the  Code  for  1907-8.  Code  of  1907-8. 


i \ Tf  a new  assistant  is  82.  To  warrant  the  recognition 
•tod  durin"  the  calendar  of  an  assistant  teacher  in  any 

‘ppointea  ° . o{  sufficient  school  the  average  attendance  must 

ear  tolio  ° , n->nir  Ko  lisivft  rftuf.hAfl  the  minimum  ore- 


■e?Je  attendance,  he  may  be  have  reached  the  minimum  pre- 
average  , tlie  date  0{  eom.  senbed  m rule  80. 
recognize  shoulcl  the  aver.  (0).  for  each  of  the  two  quartern 

inenemg  ce  for  tke  quarter  in  immediately  preceding  the  quarter 
“if-ch  he  is  appointed  prove  suffi-  in  which  the  appointment  is 
"'w™  r made;  or 

“Thl  If  a new  assistant  is  ap-  (I)).  for  the  quarter  in  which 
JXd  during  the  calendar  year  the  appointment  is  made  and  for 
f!llmvine  a year  of  insufficient  the  preceding  calendar  year;  or 
1° erase S attendance,  he  may  be  (c)  for  the  quarter  and  for  the 
rcrntmized  from  the  date  of  eom-  calendar  year  in  winch  the  ap- 
mencing  service,  should  the  aver-  poiutment  is  made, 
acre  for°the  calendar  year  and  for 
the  quarter  in  which  he  is  appointed 

move  sufficient.  . ..  . . . . 


The  provisions 


of  this  rule  are  The  provisions  of  this  rule  are 


strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  not  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of 

“ .i  ; J vi  oa  ill  at  r/.aA 


schools  recently  recognized, 
n,  * * * qualified  under 

rule '76  * * * 

88  (a).  * * * They  are 


schools  newly  recognized. 

§4..  * * * qualified  under- 

rule  76  (a)  or  (6)  * * * 

88  (a).  * * * They  are 


strictly  forbidden  to  keep  public-  strictly  forbidden  to  keep  public- 

houses  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  houses,  or  houses  for  the  sale  of 

smrituous  liquors,  or  to  live  in  spirituous  liquors,  or  to  live  m 

anv  sucli  house.  any  such  house,  and  the  husband 

k * (or  wife)  of  the  owner  or  occupier 

of  such  house  will  not  be  recog- 
nized as  a National  teacher. 

88  (h).  Urban  councillors,  rural  88  (&)•  County , urban,  or  rural 


88  (b).  Urban  councillors,  rural  88 ^ ( b ).  County,  urban,  or  rural 
councillors,  poor  law  guardians,  district  councillors,  poor  law 
members  or  officers  of  school  atten-  guardians,  members  or  officers  of 
dance  committees  or  of  school  com-  school  attendance  committees,  or  ot 
mittees,  etc.,  cannot  be  recognized  school  committees,  etc.  ( except 
as  National  teachers.  secretaries  of  school  attendance 

committees)  cannot  be  recognized 
as  National  teachers. 

92.  (a).  Recurring  absences  of  a 92  (g).  Recurring  absences  of  a 

teacher  on  account  of  illness  for  teacher  on  account  of  illness  tor 

long  or  short  periods  are  regarded  l°nS  cr  short  periods  are  regarded 

as  an  impairment  of  the  teacher’s  us  evidence  of  a decline  m the 

effieiftnev  teacher’s  efficiency, 

emciency. 


also  the 


teacher’s  efficiency. 

94.  XII.  * * also  the  value 


amount  of  school  requisites  * * * of  school  requisites.  * * . 

94.  XIY.  To  give  notice,  some  94.  XIV.  To  give  notice,  some 
days  previously,  to  the  inspector  days  previously , to^  the  senior  tn- 
of  the  intended  closing  of  a school  spcctor  of  the  circuit , the  inspector 
for  vacation  or  any  other  purpose,  of  the  section , and,  in  dis- 

* * * tricts  in  which  the  comvulsory  at- 

tendance provisions  of  the  Irish 
Education  Act  are  in  force,  to  the 
school  attendance  officer  of  the 
intended  closing  of  a school  for 
vacation  or  for  any  other  purpose 
* * * 

99  (c).  * * * teachers  quali-  99  (c.)  * * * teachers 

lied  under  rulo  76  * * * qualified  under  rule  76  (a.)  or  (o) 
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100.  Teachers  not  qualified 
under  rule  76  * *" 

101  4 * * * unless  quali- 
fied under  rule  76  * * 

107  The  incomes  of  teachers  (ire 
their  'remuneration  from  the  State 
for  all  work  done  during  “school 
hours  ” as  defined  m rule  126,  an 
for  the  extra  instruction  which 
the,  monitors,  if  employed,  receive 
outside  of  school . hours. 


100.  Teachers  not 
under  rule  75  (a)  or  (li) 


qualified  , 

under  rule  75  (a)  or  (l>)  * * 

100.  4 * * * unless  quali- 

fied under  rule  76  (a)  or  (bi 
* * 

107.  The  grants  for  teacher, 
from  the  Commissioners  include 
salaries,  etc.,  for  all  work  dose 
during  “ school  hours”  as  defined  , 
in  rule  120,  and  for  the  extra  in- 
struction  of  monitors  outside  « _ 

“ school  hours.”  They  also  i«.  ' 

dude  the  fees  for  the  exhi  i 

branches  and  for  the  instruction  i 
given  in  elementary  ercmiii  * 

schools. 


108  (d).  The  following  are  the 
rates  of  grade  salary  and  of  con- 
tinued good  service  salary 


jj0TE  — -For  the  payments  to  the 
teachers  of  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  less  than  20  pupils,  see 
rule  115. 

109  (a).  Assistant  teachers  re- 
cognized  for  the  first  time  after 
the  1st  April,  1905,  are  ineligible 
for  increments  unless  they  have 
been  trained. 


114  (a)-  * * * junior  assis- 

tant mistresses  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  4124  per  annum. 


108  (d).  The  following  are  the 
rates  of  grade  salary  and  of  con- 
tinued good  service'  salary  ffij* 
are  awarded  for  work  done  in  ky 
National  schools,  exclusive  of  fttt 
for  extra  branches  and  residua! 
capitation  grant  * * * 

Note. — For  awards  to  the  tea- 
chers  of  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  less  than  20  pupils,  see 
rule  115. 

109  (a).  Assistant  teachers  are, 
as  a rule,  awarded  third  grade 
salary  only,  and  if  recognized  tor 
the  first  timo  after  the  1st  April, 
1905,  are  ineligible  for  increment 
of  good  service  salary  unless  they 
have  been  trained. 

junior  as- 


114  (a).  * 

sistant  mistresses  are  paid  at  tie 
rate  of  4124  per  annum  [see  rale 
76  (c)]. 


117.  I. 
scribed  in 


and  II- 
rule  76  * 


. *■ 
* ' 


pre- 


120.  4.  * * * A pupil  must 

not  receive  credit  for  attendance  at 
a lesson  on  any  day  on  which  she 
is  not  in  attendance  at  the  school 
throughout  the  entire  day. 


121.  A bilingual  programme 
* * * For  the  programme  see 

' schedule  XVIII.  * * * 

Note. — See  the  special  provision 
for  instruction  in  Irish,  p.  116. 


117.  I.  and  II.  * * . . 
in  rule  76  (a)  and  (b)  * * * 
120.  4.  * * * A pupil  must 
not  receive  credit  for  attendance  at 
a lesson  on  any  day  (except 
Saturday)  on  which  she  is  noth 
attendance  at  the  school  through- 
out the  entire  day; 

120.  6.  [New].  The  fees' an  pi 
to  the  manager,  who  should,  «/w 
defraying  the  necessary  mciitm 
expenditure,  pay  the  balance  to  tti 
teaching  staff. 

121.  A bilingual  program® 
* * For  the  programme  see  sche- 
dule xviii.,  p-  97,  and  for  ‘ 
special  regulations  and  scut  , 
fees  see  page  48. 

Note  omitted. 
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,.,g  If  the  circumstances  of 

« school  render  it  desirable  that  i 
instruction  should  be  given  m any  . 
Lnch  hitherto  regarded  as  an 
«tra  subject  provision  should  be 
made  whereby  the  subject  may 
form  part  of  the  curriculum  ot  the 
school  No  additional  remunera- 
tion  (except  for  Irish*)  can,  how- 
ever  be  given  in  such  cases,  but 
the  increments  of  salaries  and  the 
promotion  of  the  teachers  to  the 
libher  grades  depend  ill  a large 
measure  on  the  successful  teaching 
of  sueh  branches. 

See  the  special  provision  for 
instruction  in  Irish,  p.  116. 

(b) .  Iu  exceptional  circum- 
stances the  Commissioners  accept 
other  approved  subjects  in  lieu  of 
these. 

(c) .  A course  of  mathematics  is 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  all 
boys  schools  (or  in  mixed  schools 
under  a master)  with  two  or  more 
teachers,  and  no  such,  school  can 
in  future  be  regarded  as  doing 
really  satisfactory  work  unless  one 
or  more  of  the  mathematical  sub- 
jects is  efficiently  taught. 

127  (b).  1.  Note.  A suitable 

school  * * * in  which  the 
teaching  staff  is  of  the  same  reli- 
gious denomination  as  in  the 
neighbouring  boys’  school. 


123.  Irish  und  Mathematics  may 
he  taught  as  extra  subjects  outside 
school  hours.  For  the  programmes 
see  schedule  XVIII.,  pages  103- 
104;  and  for  the  special  regula- 
tions and  scale  of  fees  see  sche- 
dule I.,  page  48<  end  schedule 
XVIII.,  page  72. 


127.  (b).  I.  Note.  A suitable 
school  * * * in  which  - the 
teaching  staff  is  of  tho  same 
religious  denomination  (uiz., 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant)  as 
in  the  neighbouring  boys’  school. 


127  (e).  * * * but  if  a 127  ( e ).  * 

chili  has  passed  the  fifth  stall-  cased, 
dard,  and  is  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  is  not  so  bound. 


* unless  ex- 


128  (/).  In  the  case  of  pupils  128  (/).  In  the  case  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  infants'  schools  or  in  enrolled  in  the  infants’  classes  in 
the  infants'  classes  in  schools  schools  where  senior  classes  are 
where  senior  classes  are  also  also  taught  * * * If  the  in- 
taught  * * * fants  are  retained  for  more  than 

three  hours  in  any  school,  addi- 
tional playtime  may  be  allowed  to 
them. 


129  (d).  Note.-  If  a school  is 
dosed  on  account  of  epidemic  or 
other  unavoidable  cause  for  x 
weeks,  the  number  of  days  re- 
44 — x 

quired  will  be x 200. 

44. 


Omitted. 
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are  modified  in  the  Code  for  1907-8. 


Note  on  p.  38. — Pupil  teachers  in 
model  schools  may  be  appointed 
under  the  former  regulations  in 
the  year  1906,  but  not  subse- 
quently. 

134.  The  school  for  wlaieh  a 
monitor  is  recommended  must 
have  had  an  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  not  less  than  fifty  pupils 
for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

185.  The  maximum  number  of 
monitors  that  may  be  recognized 
* * * 

138.  The  monitors  are  appointed 
as  a rule  from  the  1st  July  in  each 
year.  Their  service  counts  from 
that  date,  and  all  appointments 
are  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  below  specified  as  re- 
gards good  conduct,  efficient  in- 
struction, and  maintenance  of 
sufficient  average  attendance  of 
pupils.  If  a monitor  resigns  or 
dies  * * * 

145.  The  monitors  who  pass  the 
King’s  scholarship  examination 
* * * within  three  years  from 
the  termination  of  their  service  as 
monitors. 

147  (a).  If  a school  in  which  a 
monitor  is  recognized  falls  short  of 
the  requisite  average  daily  atten- 
dance, salary,  as  a rule,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  of  insufficient  average,  un- 
less the  Commissioners  are  satis- 
fied that  the  reduction  has  been 
due  to  exceptional  causes.  The 
Commissioners  may  sanction  the 
transfer  of  the  monitor  in  such 
a case  to  another  school.  The  case 
of  monitors  whose  final  examina- 
tion is  approaching  may  be 
specially  considered. 

147  (fa). 

151  (a).  Pupil  teachers  are  eli- 
gible for  appointment  * * * 
They  are  selected  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  order  of  merit)  from  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  with 
honours  in  the  junior  or  middle 
grade  under  the  Board  of  Inter- 
mediate Education,  and  they  must 
be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  not  more  than  seventeen 


New,  or  modified,  Rules  in  u. 
Code  of  1907-8. 


Omitted. 


134.  The  school  for  whieh 
monitor  is  recommended  must,  C! 
a rule,  have  had  an  average  d’ailv 
attendance  of  not  less  than  fife 
pupils  for  the  preceding  calend»> 
year. 

135.  The  maximum  number  of 

monitors  that  may,  as  a rule , be 
recognized  * * * 

138.  The  monitors  are  appointed 
as  a rule  from  the  1st  July  in  each 
year.  Their  service  counts  from 
that  date,  and  all  appointment? 
are  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  tie 
conditions  below  specified  as  re- 
gards  good  conduct  and  efficient 
instruction.  If  a monitor  resiens 
or  dies  * * * 


r 145.  The  monitors  who  pass  the 
King’s  scholarship  examination 
* * * within  three  years,  as  a 
rule , from  the  termination  of  their 
service  as  monitors. 

Omitted. 


147. 

151  (a).  Pupil  teachers  are 
eligible  for  appointment  * * * 
They  are  selected  (as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  order  of  merit)  from  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  with 
honours  in  the  junior,  middle,  or 
senior  grade,  under  the  Board  of 
Intermediate  Education,  not  mm 
than  two  years  prior  to  their  ap- 
pointment  as  pupil  teachers, 
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IX 


Pules  in  the  Code  of  1906-7  which 
are  modified  in  the  Code,  for  1907-8. 


»ears  on  the  1st  June  preceding 
the  date  of  their  appointment. 
Candidates  for  pupil  teacherships 
who  have  passed  with  honours  in 
the  senior  grade  may,  however,  he 
admitted  up  to  eighteen  years  of 
age. 


151  (h). 

151  (c). 

152.  The  candidates  for  pupil 
teacherships  * * * and  if  they 

are  not  already  qualified  under 
rule  161,  they  should  intimate 
their  intention  of  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  ensuing  Intermediate 
examinations. 


158.  The  period  of  service  for 
pupil  teachers  is  * * * two 

years  for  those  holding  passes  with 
honours  in  the  middle  grade. 

154.  The  candidates  for  pupil 

teacherships  * * * a certi- 

ficate of  character  from  the  clergy- 
man under  whom  each  has  been 

brought  up  * * * 

157  (2)  * * who  have  passed 

with  honours  in  the  middle'  grade. 


158  (a).  Note.  The  Commissioners 
also  recognize  the  training  given  in 
the  institutions  of  the  Marist  and 
Presentation  Brothers,  and  grant 
diplomas  to  members  of  these 
Orders  who  have  undergone  the 
full  course  of  training  in  the  in- 
stitutions,^ and  who  have  subse- 
quently given  two  years’  satisfac- 
tory service  in  the  schools  of  their 
Orders.  These  diplomas  carry  no 
claims  for  State  aid  of  any  kind 


New,  or  modified,  Rules  in  the 
Code  of  1907-8. 


151  (h)  [New].  Pupil  tea- 
chers are  also  appointed  after 
passing  an  examination  prescribed 
by  the.  Commissioners.  Candidates 
for  this  examination  must  be  not 
iess  than  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
not  more  than  eighteen  on  the  1st 
June  in  the  year  in  which  they 
seek  appointment.  For  the  pro- 
gramme of  examination  see  page 
108. 

151  (c). 

151  ( d ). 

152.  The  candidates  for  pupil 

teacherships  * * * and  if 

they  are  not  already  qualified 
under  rule  151  (a)  they  should 
intimate  whether  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  present  themselves  at  the 
ensuing  Intermediate  examina- 
tions, or  whether  they  propose  to 
sit  for  the  equivalent  examination 
to  be  held  by  the  Commissioners 
under  rule  151  ( b ). 

153.  The  period  of  service  for 

pupil  teachers  is  * * * two 

years  for  those  holding  passes  with 
honours  in  the  middle  or  senior 
grade. 

154.  The  candidates  for  pupil 

teacherships  * * * a certi- 

ficate of  character  from  a clergy- 
man * * * 

157  (2)  * * who  have  passed 

with  honours  in  the  middle  or 
senior  grade. 

157.  Note.  [New].  Or  the 
equivalent  examination  held  by  the 
Commissioners. 

' («)•  Note.  The  Commis- 

sioners also  recognize  the  training 
given  since  1900  in  the  institution 
of_  the  Marist  Brothers  in  Dum- 
fries, and  in  that  of  the  Presen- 
tation Brothers  in  Cork,  and  grant 
training  certificates  to  members  of 
these  Orders  who  have  undergone 
the  full  course  of  training  in  these 
institutions,  after  reaching  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  and  who  have 
subsequently  given  two  years’ 
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and  are  recognized  only  so  long  satisfactory  service  in  the  schools 
as  the  teachers  holding  them  are  of  their  Orders.  These  certificate* 
employed  in  schools  belonging  to  carry  no  claims  for  State  aid  of 
the  respective  Orders.  any  kind  and  are  recognized  onlv  so 

long  as  the  teachers  holding  them 
are  employed  in  schools  belonging 
to  their  respective  Orders.  & ° 

162.  3 (a).  * * * a substi-  162.  3 (a).  * * a substi- 

tute eligible  for  appointment  as  tute  eligible  for  appointment  as 
teacher  under  rule  76  * * . teacher  under  rule  76  («)  or  ((,) 

elemen-  177.  Note  * * * in  elemen- 

tary schools. 

178  (h).  [New].  Plans  for  new 
school-houses  or  for  extensions  to 
existing  school-houses,  whether 
the  buildings  are  to  be  erected  by 
the  aid  of  grant  or  loan,  or  en. 
tirely  from  local  resources,  must 
first  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners. 

1.78  (3).  ■ [New].  To  warrant 
continuance  of  the  grants  to  any 
school  the  conditions  (e),  (f)  and 
(g)  must  be  strictly  observed. 

.179  (d).  In  the  case  of  the  amal-  Omitted, 

gamation  of  two  or  niore  schools 
under  Protestant  management,  . 
where  a substantial  majority  of 
the  children  belong  to  one  denomi- 
nation, the  principal  teacher  must 
belong  to  that  denomination. 

(N.B. — The  majority  is  deter- 
mined by  the  average  attendance 
of  the  preceding  three  years). 

Where  a substantial  minority  of 
the  children  belong  to  a denomi- 
nation different  from  that  of  the 
principal  teacher,  an  assistant 
teacher  of  the  denominations  of 
such  minority  must  be  appointed, 
if  the  average  attendance  permits. 

179  (e). 

184.  To  warrant  continuance  of 
aid,  the  house  and  furniture  must  of  aid  the  house,  premises  and  fur- 
be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  nituro  must  be  kept  in  sufficient 

* * * repair  * * * 

Ten  square  feet  of  floor  space- 
should  be  provided  for  each  pupil 
in  attendance,  and  new  enrolments 
are  not  permitted  in  any  school  in 
which  the  number  on  the  rolls 

exceeds  one-sixth  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  square  feet  in  the  school- 
rooms and  ordinary  class-rooms, 

exclusive  of  passages,  lavatories , 
and  cloak-rooms. 


179.  (d). 

184.  To  warrant  the  continuance 


177.  Note  * * * in 
tary  schools  for  the  poor. 
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202.  There  must  be  70  meetings  202.  There  must  be  70  meetings 
iu  a session  to  warrant  the  full  in  a.  session  to  warrant  the  full 
payment  of  the  fee  allowed  (see  payment  of  the  fee  allowed  (see 
203  (/>))•  If  through  exceptional  203  (&)).  If,  through  exceptional 
causes,  a school  meets  less  often,  causes,  a school  meets  loss  often,  a 
a pro  rata  payment  may  be  made,  pro  rata  payment  may  be  made, 
provided  that  the  total  number  of  provided  that  the  total  number  of 
meetings  is  not  less  that  45.  Only  meetings  is  not  less  than  45. 
one  session  * * * Notice  of  intention  to  shorten  the 

session  to  less  than  70  meetings 
must  be  given  as  early  as  possible 
before  the  proposed  date  of  closing, 
so  as  to  allow  the  Commissioners 
time  to  inquire  into  the  excep- 
tional causes.  Onlv  one  session 
* * * 

203  (b).  * * * A pupil’s  203  (!>).  * * * \ pupil’s 

attendance  cannot  be  included  in  attendance  cannot  be  included  in 
calculating  the  average  attendance  calculating  the  average  attendance 
unless  he  has  been  present  during  unless  he  has  been  present  durin® 
at  least  18  meetings  of  the  class  at  least  12  meetings  of  the  class 
* * * • No  higher  fee  than  10s.  * * * No  higher  fee  than  12s. 
is  paid  unless  at  least  25  per  cent.  6d.  is  paid  unless  a’t  least  25  per 
at  the  pupils  * * * cent,  of  the  pupils  * * * 

209  (a).'  Any  of  the  elementary  209  (a).  Any  of  the  elementary 
subjeets  taught  in  • all  day  Na-  subjects  taught  in  all  day  National 
tional  schools  may  be  taught  in  schools  may  be  taught  in  evening 
evening  schools,  together  with  the  schools,  together  with  the  following 
-following  additional  subjects.  additional  subjects. 

* * * * * * 

Lessons  in  Health  and  Habits. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  Sche- 
dules : — 

Schedule  I.— “ Scripture  lessons”  and  “Sacred  Poetry"  have  been 
omitted.  Schedule  XIX. — “ Special  provisions  for  instruction  in  Irish 
in  Schools  and  Training  Colleges  ” have  become  Schedule  I. 

Schedule  V.— “Teachers’  Retiring  Gratuities  and  Pensions”  have 
l ecome  Schedule  XIX.,  and  the  “ Form  of  Religious  Instruction  Certi- 
ficate Book  ” has  been  transferred  from  Buie  35  to  Schedule  V. 

Schedule  XX.— “ Teachers’  Pension  Rules  ” (omitting  tables  of  pre- 
miums)—has  been  added. 

Correspondents  arc  requested  to  attend  to  the  following  direc- 
tions, viz. : — ° 

■ ’(a.)  To.  write  at  the.  head  of  any  letter  addressed  to  the  Office,  the 

name  and  roll  number  of  the  school  referred  to,,  its  circuit,  and 

the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

_ To  ™ake  communications  On  different  subjects  in  separate 

(c.)  To  state  in  every  case  the  writer's  post  town;  and,  in  the  case 
-•  of  persons  whose  names  are  not  recorded  as  patrons  or  managers  of 
schools,  to  give  the  name  and  address  in  full. 

(d.)  In  replying  to  an  official  letter,  to  quote  its  number  and  date. 
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(e.)  It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  letters  may  be  written 
clearly,  and  on  paper  of  foolscap  size,  or,  at  least,  on  large  sized 
letter  paper. 

(/.)  Letters  or  other  communications  addressed  to  the  Secretaries 
on  the  business  of  the  Commissioners,  need  not  be  prepaid. 

(g.)  All  letters  and  other  communication,  in  any  manner  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  Commissioners,  or  to  the  National  schools’ 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries, _ and  not  to  any  other  officer 
or  person  connected  with  the  Commissioners.  Snch  communications 
should  be  directed  thus  : — ■ 


The  Secretaries. 

Office  of  National  Education, 

Marlborough-street, 

Dublin. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONERS  OR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN 
IRELAND. 


1907-8. 


CHARTER  I. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  the  System  of 
National  Education. 

1 The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  is  to 
afford  combined  literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  in- 
struetion,  to  children  of  all  persuasions,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  no 
attempt  shall  he  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious 
tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 

2 It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  and 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  different 
religious  denominations  should  co-operate  in  conducting 
National  schools. 

3.  The  Commissioners  themselves,  or  their  officers,  must  be 
allowed  to  visit  and  examine  the  schools  whenever  they  think 

fit4.  The  Commissioners  do  not  change  any  fundamental  rule 
without  the  express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  


CHAPTER  II. 


General  Rules  of  the  System. 


S.  The  schools  aided  by  the  Commissioners  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  : — 

1st.  vested  schools,  including  : — 

(a.)  those  vested  in  the  Commissioners ; and 

(b.)  those  vested  in  trustees,  under  deeds  to  which  the 
Commissioners  are  a party,  lor  the  purpose  o 
being  maintained  as  National  schools; 

2nd.  non- vested  schools,  which  include  all  other  National 
schools. 


6.  Vested  school-houses  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
education  of  the  pupils  attending  them,  unless  with  the  special 
approval  of  the  Commissioners;  but,  on  Sundays,  they  rcuy 
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be  employed  for  Sunday  Schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
natrons  or  managers,  subject,  m eases  leading  to  contention 
or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners. 

7 In  ordinary  cases,  no  control  is  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sioners over  the  use  of  non-vested  school-houses  on  Sundays, 
or  before  or  after  the  school  hours  on  the  other  days 'of  the 
week  the  control  over  such  use.  being  left  to  the  patrons  or 
managers,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  rule  8,  and  to  the 
interference  of  the  Commissioners  m cases  leading  to  conten- 
tion or  abuse. 

8 No  political  meetings  can  be  held  in  school-houses, 
whether  vested  or  non-vested ; nor  can  any  political  business 
whatsoever  be  transacted  therein.  School-houses  may,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  be  used  as  polling  booths  for  the  election  of 
members  of  Parliament,  and  for  elections  under,  the  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
sheriff  or  returning  officer.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  school-houses  for  meetings  called  to  support  or 
discuss  the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  district  or 
county  councillor  under  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act, 
1898." 

9  Visitors  of  all  denominations  have  free  access  to  the 
school-rooms  during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction, 
and  have  full  liberty  to  examine  the  religious  instruction 
certificate  hook,  dailv  report  book,  and  rolls  (but  they  are  not 
permitted  to  make  extracts  therefrom),  to  observe  what  boob 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  children  or  upon  the  desks  wha 
tablets  are  hung  up  on  the  walls,  and  what  is  the  method  o. 
teaching  They  should  not,  however,  interrupt  the  business 
of  the  school  by  asking  questions  of  the  children  examining 
classes,  calling 'for  papers  or  documents  of  any  land  except 
those  specified',  or  in  <mv  other  w<iy  dive l ting  the  attention 
of  either  teachers  or  scholars  from  their  usual  business. 

10.  Should  any  visitor  desire  information  which  may  not  be 
obtained  by  such  an  inspection,  it  is  the,  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
refer  him  to  the  manager  of  the  school . 

11.  (a.)  Every  teacher  is  required  to  receive  courteously 
visitors  of  all  denominations,  and  to  have  lying  upon  his  desk 
the  school  records,  which  visitors  are  permitted  to  examine, 
including  the  daily  report  book,  in  which  they  may  enter  such 
remarks  as  they  deem  fit.  (b.)  The  remarks  entered  by 
visitors  in  the  report  book  must  not  ho  altered  or  erased ; ami 
the  inspector  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners 
copies  of  any  remarks  which  he  may  deem  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  made  known  to  them. 

12.  Any  school  attendance  officer  appointed  under  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892,  and  duly  authorized  by  his  school  attend- 
ance committee,  must  be  permitted  to  examine,  at  convenient 
times  during  school  hours,  the  rolls,  daily  report  book,  and 

. register  book  of  any  National  school,  and  to  make  such  extiacts 
therefrom,  regarding  the  names,  residences,  and  attendance. 
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of  the  pupils,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  school,  as 
he  may  require  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  the  said  Act. 

13.  A school  cannot  be  conducted  in  a place  of  worship  ; nor 
can  the  transfer  of  an  existing  school  to  a place  of  worship  be 
sanctioned  even  for  a temporary  period. 

14.  When  a school-room  is  structurally  connected  in  any 
way  with  a place  of  worship,  there  must  not  he  direct  internal 
communication  between  the  school-room  and  the  place  of 
worship. 

15.  No  inscription  can  be  sanctioned  which  contains  the 
name  of  any  religious  denomination  or  which  appears  to  imply 
that  the  school  is  conducted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
children  of  any  particular  religious  denomination. 

16.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature  can 
be  exhibited  in  the  school-room  during  the  hours  of  united 
instruction ; nor  can  laid  be  granted  to  any  school  which 
exhibits  on  the  exterior  of  the  buildings  any  such  emblems. 

17.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  can  at  any 
time  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room  or  affixed  to  the  exterior 
of  the  buildings ; nor  may  any  placards  whatsoever,  except  such 
as  refer  to  the  legitimate  business  of  the  school,  be  affixed 
thereto. 

18.  No  school  can  be  conducted  as  for  a select  class  of  child- 
ren, and  in  no  school  can  any  children  be  kept  apart  from 
the  ordinary  pupils  on  the  ground  of  the  payment  of  school  fees 
(where  chargeable),  or  of  the  social  position  of  their  parents, 
as  the  Commissioners  regard  any  such  separation  of  one  class 
of  pupils  from  the  rest  of  the  pupils  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  National  Education. 

19.  The  principles  of  the  following  lesson,  or  of  a lesson  of 
a similar  import  (if  approved  by  the  Commissioners),  should 
be  strictly  inculcated,  during  the  time  of  united  instruction, 
and  a copy  of  the  lesson  itself  should  be  hung  up  in  each 
school. 

Christians  should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  to 
live  peacably  with  all  men  (Kom.  eh.  xii.,  v.  18),  even  with  those  of 
a different  religious  persuasion. 

Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  His  disciples  to  love  one  another. 
He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those  that  cursed 
them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.  He  Himself  prayed 
for  His  murderers. 

Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  perse- 
.cute  them.  We  ought  to  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth; 
but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
intend  His  religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent  means.  He  would 
not  allow  His  disciples  to  fight  for  Him. 

If  any  persons  treat  us  unkindly,  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them; 
for  Christ  and  His  apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil. 
If  we  would  obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but 
' as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them,  is  not  the  way  to 
convince,  them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  is 
more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a Christian  spirit.  We 
ought,  by  behaving  gently  and  kindly  to  everyone,  to  show  ourselves 
followers  of  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again. 
(1  Pet.  eh.  ii.,  v.  23). 
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Religious  Instruction. 


20  Opportunities  must  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  of  all 
schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 

0121UaRSouSVtraCtion  must  be  so  arranged  (a.)  that  each 
: ui  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions  for  com- 

litemrv  and  moral  instruction;  (b.)  that,  in  respect  of 
religious  instruction,  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  parental  right 
and8 authority  ; and,  accordingly,  that  no  child  shall  receive,  or 
and  aiuno  1 y , ’ • instruction  winch  his  parents  or 

b6  Va w disannrove - 2nd  (a.)  that  the  time  for  giving  reli- 
guardians  PP  sllall  pe  s0  fixed  that  no  child  shall  he 

thereby!  in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 

oto|r  t^bhf  noSim!  S the  for  religious  mstrue- 

IS  recommenc  t ^ instruction  shall  be  also  stated  therein. 
X Uo  he  notifSC  of  the  time  and  nature  of  the  religious 
instruction  may  be  exhibited  in  the  school  during  the  time  set 

aP23  Wheii 1 the 1 secmlai^precedes  the  religious  instruction, 
the  teacher  is  required,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
attei  to  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  ime 
for  religious  instruction  lias  arrived,  and  to  put  up,  and  keep 
m So  the  period  allotted  for  such  religious  instruction, 
up,  uuim0  1 , oil  the  pupils,  a notification  thereof  con- 

SftSwor?ReiS  Instruction,”  printed  in  large 
turning  the  wo  s °U1  by  tlle  Commissioners.  Sum- 

characters  on  he  tom  th  religious  instruction, 

larly  when  the  “mm. en  ^ ga£e  notificatioll. 

th24temenmthe  secular  precedes  the  religious  instructor 
-fbe  a toterv^  ^^—<3 

SCmust  at  to  termination  bo  laid  aside  in  the  press  or 
giving  them  religious  " i with  the  other 


^ the  other 

aU26DbIu  non-vested  schods,  the 

mine  whether  any  , and  if  a y , . not  permit 

shall  be  given  m the  school-room . tot  it  tl  y paBnb 

it  to  be  given  m the  school-room,  the  child!  he£selvei( 

or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  flowed  to  tom  g o{ 
from  the  school,  at  reasonable  time.  P 0j  the 

receiving  religious  instruction  elsewheie.  In  the 
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, 0f  two  or  more  schools  under  Protestant  man- 

jS* te  scbods  so  united  come  under  rule  25,  whether 

'°^ed  (Tl^he  patrons  and  managers  of  all  National  schools 
have  the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scnptares,  either ■ m the 
■ \uthorized  ” or  ‘‘  Douay  ” Version,  to  be  read  at  the  tune 
or  times  sot  apart  for  religious  instruction , (b •)  » * 

. -i  ony,rvnk  the  parents  or  guardians  oi  tire  cmlaren  navt 
IS  ltlT  r"  .-,:  1 J t .'  po tr„,S  or  .mm.gers  to  .Hord  oppor- 
ifcffo,  .tarerfins  ot  fl.o  Hoi;  Scribes  m he - hoc  • 
rooms,  under  proper  persons  approved  by  the.  paien  . 

^fiThefmS\tP7°the  Holy  Scriptures,  either  in  the 
- ” ot  in the  “ Douay  ” Version,  the  teaching  ot 

catechisms,  public  prayer  and  all  other  religions  exercises, 

come  within  the  rules  as  to  religious  l religious 

00  ia  ) Religious  instruction,  prayei,  oi  othei  ic  o 

close  of  the  ordinary  school  business.  (b.)JlovM i8™ 

however,  can  be  sanctioned  for  religious  mstructm  prayer 
or  other  religions  exercises  at  an  intermediate  tune ^0^ 

'“The  secular  school  business  must  not  be 
suspended  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoevei , P P 

' «™?g 

school  business;  and  (e) 

ever  the  patron  or  manager  thinks  fit  to  have  W h R 

tion  at  in  intermediate  toe  a agitm. ent  ^ 

(when  practicable)  be  provided  foi  t E ^ b resent 

children  who,  according  to  these  rules,  should  not  1 

th30eaThe.  religious  instruction  of  the  pCT°- 

school-room  is  under  the  control  ot  the  • e>.  tbe-r  parents. 

son  communicating  it  with  the  appro  a clergyman  or 

Xo  liberty  is  given  to  any  visitor,  wjethei ^S^erest. 
other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  o ;VICiUstvial,  can  be 

31.  No  secular  instruction,  hterary . oi  J1Wol.llours.,  sjmul- 
eamed  on  in  the  same  apartment,  dutmD 

taneously  with  religious  instruction.  ■ afford  the 

32.  In  the  Model  schools  the  Comm as  oners  ^toiQ  ^ 

necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religion  approved  by 

pupils  by  such  pastors  or  other  allotted 

their  parents  Or  guardians,  and  m sepaiat  • p 
for  the  purpose.  g 
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33.  The  religious  denomination  of  each  child  attending  the 
school  must  be  entered  in  the  register  and  roll-book  supplied 
by  the  Commissioners. 

34.  The  religious  denomination  should  be  ascertained  from 
the  parent  (the  father,  if  possible)  or  the  guardian  of  the 
pupil,  and  should  be  entered  in  the  register  according  to  his 
wish. 

35.  (a.)  No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  as  a Protestant  can  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the 
teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic;  and 
(b.)  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guar- 
dians as  a Roman  Catholic  can  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  religions  instruction  in  case  the 
teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic. 
(e).And,  further,  no  pupil  can  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious  instruction  to 
which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object,  (d.)  Provided, 
however,  that  ill  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  a 
desire  that  the  child  should  receive,  any  particular  religious 
instruction,  and  shalL  record  such  desire  in  the  certificate 
book*  provided  for  that  purpose  in  the  school,  this  prohibi- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious 
instruction  only  is  given,  t (c.)  The  parent  (the  father,  if 
possible)  or  guardian  must  append  his  name  or  mark  to  the 
entry  in  the  book,  and  the  signing  of  this  certificate  must  in 
all  cases  be  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  parent  or  the  guardian 
of  the  pupil.  (/.)  The  certificate  book  must  not  be  removed 
from  the  school-room,  and  should  be  submitted  to- the  inspec- 
tor whenever  he  visits  the  school. 

As  some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
rule,  attention  is  requested  to  the  following  note 

The  object  of  the  rule  is  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  general 
principle  of  the  Commissioners,  that  no  child  should  receive  any  re  ' 
gious  instruction  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  According}, 
the  rule  first  provides  for  the  case  where  the  teacher  is  a Protestan 
and  the  child  a Homan  Catholic,  or  vice  versa.  In  this  case 
dissent  of  the  parent  is  implied,  and  no  religious  instruction  can 
given  to  a child  by  a teacher  of  the  different  creed  unless  the  P0) 
expressly  requests  it.  But  where  the  teacher  and  the  child  are 
Protestants,  whether  of  the  same  denomination  or  of  different  deno 
nations,  the  dissent  of  the  parent  is  not  implied.  In  this  case  ^ 
gious  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  in  his  own  catechism  . 
be  given  to  the  child  unless  the  parent  expressly  forbids  it.  In  , 
case,  however,  the  assent  or  dissent,  whether  implied  or  expre  > 
may  be  modified  by  an  entry,  duly  signed  by  the  parent  in 
tificato  book  of  religious  instruction;  but  no  pupil  should  be  P 
mitted  to  be  present  whilst  instruction  is  being  given  in  tna  ^ 
ehism  of  a different  persuasion  from  his  or  her  own,  witlwn  f 
express  sanction  of  liis  or  her  pareut  or  guardian  written  on  Wi 
provided. 

* For  the  form  of  certificate  book  see  schedule  V,,  p.  58.- 

fSucb  expression  of  desire  may  at  any  time  he  revoked  by  the  Pa 
or  guardian  and  shall  thereupon  be  regarded  as  withdrawn.  . - 
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36  If  anv  books  other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the 

standard  books  of  the  Church  to  which  the  children  using  them 
belonsr  be  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction, 
the  title  of  each  should  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners 
whenever  they  deem  it  necessary.  . 

37  The  use  of  the  tablet  furnished  by  the  Commissioners, 
containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  not  compulsory. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Patronage  and  Management  oe  National  Schools. 

38.  The  government  of  the  schools  is  vested  either  in 

Pa39°nThe  person  who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place  the 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  da 

patron,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified  m the  application 
1 40.  (a.)  The  patron  may  manage  the  school  himself,  subject 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  or  may  nominate  a y 
suitable  person  to  act  as  manager  of  the  school. 

(b.)  The  patron  may,  at  any  time,  resume  the  direct  nu 
agement  of  the  school,  or  appoint  another  manager 
V)  The  manager  possesses  all  the  powers  of  the  patron, 

except  that  of  appointing  a manager. 

(<Q  The  manager  is  the  person  who  is  chaigtd  nith  . 
direct  Government  of  the  school,  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  CommissmerSjas^^ 
character  and  general  qualifications,  and  > ■ 

the  conducting  of  the  necessary  correspondence  with  the  Cot 

“(“person,  to  be  eligible  for  the  potion f 
of  a school,  must  be  either  a clergyman  oi  otliei  person  o 
good  position  in  society,  must  reside  within  a school 

tance  from  the  school,  and  must  undertake  ,.  the 

frequently,  and  to  check  and  certify  the  c°  _ ■ p'j,lcation. 
school  returns  furnished  to  the  Office  of  i a } _ . , . 

(/.)  Before  finally  sanctioning  the  *Ppoiffi 2 Ini  re- 
person  as  manager  for  the  first  time,  the  G ru|eg 

quire  from  him  an  undertaking  m writing 
and  regulations  complied  with.  , . « rnm_ 

41.  When  a school  is  under  the  control  of  a school  com 

«... ... 

— 

of  the  patron  or  patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

44.  (a.)  If  a patron  wishes  to  offia, 

power  of  nominating  his  successor,  subject  to  the  pp 

*"  School  committees  " are  distinct  h'°m  seg°°^k\79  (<J)  as  to 
mittees  ” under  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1892.  schools  under 

a school  committee  in  the  case  of  the  amalgamation  of  school.  * 
Protestant  management.  G <J 
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the  Commissioners,  (b.)  If  the  patron  refuses  or  neglects  to 
exercise  this  power,  the  selection  of  a patron  is  made  by  the 
Commissioners. 

45.  In  all  cases  the  Commissioners  determine  whether  the 
patron,  or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  suc- 
cessor, or  as  manager,  may  be  recognised  by  them  as  a fit 
person  to  exercise  the  trust. 

46.  (a.)  The  Commissioners  may  withdraw  the  recognition 

of  a patron  or  of  a manager  if  he  fails  to  observe  their  rules,  or 
if  it  appears  to  them  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 
district  require  it.  ( b .)  Such  recognition  cannot,  however, 

be  withdrawn  without  an  investigation  into  the  above  matters 
held  after  due  notice  to  the  patron  or  manager,  and  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

47.  (a.)  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  patronship  by  death, 
the  representative  of  a lay  patron , or  the  successor  of  a clerical 
patron,  is  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  (where  no  valid 
objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the  patronship  of 
the  school.  ( b .)  If  such  representative,  or  clerical  successor, 
refuses  to  accept,  or  is  ineligible  for,  the  ol'liee  of  patron,  the 
selection  of  a patron  is  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

48.  When  a school  is  under  the  patronage  of  joint  patrons, 
of  trustees,  or  of  a committee,  a manager  should  bo  appointed 
by  them. 

49. *  The  manager  must  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
teacher  in  one  of  the  forms  provided  by  the  Commissioners,! 
specifying  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  teacher,  and  con- 
taining a proviso  that  the  engagement  is  terminable  on  three 
months’  notice  given  either  by'  the  manager,  or  'by  the  teacher, 
but  preserving  to  the  manager  the  power  of  summary  dis- 
missal, subject  to  the  following  condition  : — 

‘ 1 In  any  case  of  summary  dismissal  the  teacher  is 
entitled  to  three  months’  grade  salary,!  to  be  paid  by  the 
manager  personally ; but  if  such  dismissal  is  for  sufficient 
cause,  the  teacher  is  not  entitled  to  any  compensation. 

50.  The  Commissioners  are  the  patron  and  manager  of  the 
Model  schools,  and  they  appoint,  transfer,  and  dismiss ghe 
teachers  and  other  officers ; regulate  the  course  of  instruction . 
and  exercise  the  other  powers  of  management  through  then 
inspectors. 

51.  For  appointments  of  principals  or  assistants  in  Model 
schools,  candidates  are  invited  by  advertisement  to  suonu 

* Rule  49  does  not  apply  to  temporary  teachers,  industrial  teachers, 
or  teachers  not  receiving  salary  directly  from  the  Commissioners. 

t There  arc  tour  forms  of  agreement,  any  of  which  may  bo  us*d  ® 
the  option  of  managers  and  teachers.  For  tho  forms  of  agreement, 
schedule  VII.,  p.  56. 

+ In  the  ease  of  agreements  entered  into  with  junior  assistant 
ti;esses  or  other  teachers,  not  in  receipt  of  grado  salaries,  tiis 
“ grade  ” should  be  omitted? 
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their  names— with  statements  of  their  qualifications— and  a 
selection  is  made  from  such  candidates  after  an  examination  of 
the  reports  of  the  inspectors  and  of  other  official  documents. 

52  i a ) The  managers  are  required  to  notify  without  delay 
•ill  changes  of  teachers  to  the  Office  of  National  Education,  and 
to  the  mspector,  and  (b.),  as  a rule,  no  newly-appointed 
teacher  is  recognized  in  a school  until  the  Commissioners  are 
satisfied  that  the  requirements  of  rule  49  have  been  complied 

with.  • ,, 

(c.)  The  appointment  of  teachers  should  be  made  from  the 
first  day  of  a quarter,  and  the  managers  are  requested  to  dis- 
courage changes  in  the  teaching  staff  except  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter. 

53.  (a.)  The  managers  may  close  their  schools  for  the  recog- 

nized vacations  notified  on  the  time-table.  A period  of  eight 
weeks  (forty  school  days)  is  the  maximum  vacation  that  can  be 
taken  in  any  year. 

(b.)  Should  a manager  close  his  school  on  any  other  school 
days,  the  Commissioners  may  refuse  payment  of  salary  loi 
these  days,  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  school  was 
for  a reasonable  cause.  (See  rules  9'-»  and 

54.  {a.)  The  managers  should  visit  their  schools  frequently, 
and  see  that  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  provisions 
of  the  time-table  are  adhered  to,  and  that  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  receipt  of  school  fees  (where  chargeable),  &c.,  aie  accu- 
rately recorded,  and  should  also  make  arrangemen  s 
ing  periodic  examinations,  which  may  be  conduc  e!  y - 
teachers  of  the  school  or  other  competent  persons,  to.)  It  n 
open  to  the  managers  to  furnish  the  Commission^  y > 
with  a confidential  report  on  each  school  under  then  juris- 
diction. 

55.  The  Commissioners  earnestly  urge  upon  the  managers 
the  desirability 

(a.)  of  making  every  school  comfortable  by  being  pro- 
perly furnished,  lighted,  ventilated,  and  heated  i ’ 

(b.)  of  providing  a small  library  for  each  school,  and  a 
small  museum  of  natural  objects,  furnish©  , 
possible,  by  the  pupils  themselves; 

(c.)  of  having  a lavatory,  and  facilities  for  wastog  the 
hands  and  face,  combing  the  hair,  &c. , wherever  p > 
but  especially  in  schools  situated  m the  poore 
of  the  country ; 

(d.)  of  stimulating  the  school  children  to  gieater  m us 
try  by  a system  of  school  prizes  to  be  chstributed  not 
only  for  literary  attainments,  but  for  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, personal  tidiness,  good  conduct,  and  politeness. 

56.  The  managers  are  required  to  comply  with  the  regula 
tions  in  Schedule  III.,  p.  50,  respecting  the  payment 
salaries,  &c.  to  teachers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Different  Kinds  of  Schools. 

Ordinary  National  Schools. 

57.  The  ordinary  schools,  whether  vested  or  non- vested,  are 
under  local  management,  and  are  taught  by  lay*  teachers 
approved  by  the  Commissioners. 


Model  Schools. 

58.  The  Model  schools  are  conducted  on  the  same,  funda- 
mental principles  as  the  ordinary  National  schools.  They 
have  been  built  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  under  their  exclusive 
control. 

59.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Model  schools  are  to  promote 
united  education,  to  exhibit  to  the  surrounding  schools  the 
most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction, 
and  to  educate  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

60.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  Model  schools  in  the  central 
establishment  in  Marlbo rough-street , residence,  fuel,  and  light 
are  provided,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  in  some  instances  allowances 
for  house-rent,  &c.,  are  made  to  the  principal  teachers. 

61.  The  central  Model  schools  in  Marlborougli-street  consist 
of  three  distinct  departments,  each  under  its  own  special 
organization.  They  afford  to  the  King’s  scholars  in  training 
in  the  Commissioners’  Training  college  an  opportunity  of 
practising  the  art  of  teaching  daily  under  the  professors  of  the 
Training  college,  and  the  teachers. 


Convent  and  Monastery  National  Schools. 

62.  Convent  and  Monastery  National  schools,  whether  vested 
or  non -vested,  are  regulated  by  the  same  rules  as  ordinary 
National  schools,  save  so  far  as  these  rules  are  modified  by  the 
special  rules  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  payment  of 
teachers  of  Convent  and  Monastery  National  schools. 


Workhouse  and  Fishery  National  Schools. 

63.  Workhouse  schools  and  [Fishery  schools  are  recognized, 
and  grants  of  books  and  requisites  (only)  are  made  to  them, 
on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Commissioners  or  their  officers,  and  that  the  fundamental  rules 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  faithfully 
observed  in  these  schools. 

*In  elementary  evening  schools  the  teachers  may  be  either  lay  or 
clerical.  See  rule  205.  (i>). 
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CHAPTER  AH. 


Inspection  op  National  Schools. 

04  As  the  Commissioners  do  not  undertake  the  direct  con- 
trol or  regulation  of  any  school,  except  their  own  Model 
schools  but  leave  all  schools  aided  by  them  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  managers,  the  inspectors  may  not  give  direct  orders, 
as  "on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  respecting  any  neces&aty 
regulations,  but  they  should  point  out  such  regulations  to  the 
managers  of  the  schools.  , 

65.  As  a general  rule,  every  school  should  be  visited  by  the 
inspectors  three  times  in  each  year. 

66.  After  each  visit  the  inspectors  should  communicate 
personally  or  in  writing  with  the  manager  with  reference  to 

requiring  his  attention  and  to  the  general  condition 
schXand  they  should  make  such  suggestions  as  they 
ileem  necessary.  . 

67.  The  inspectors  should  hold  annually  a formal J^v" 
tion  of  schools  whose  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  sat  sfactory. 

68.  A formal  inspection  need  not  be  held  annually  in  the 
case  of  schools  whose  work  may  be  regai  c cc  ' ‘ 1 ' 

69.  The  inspectors  should  give  due  notice  of  th<?“ 

visits  when  they  propose  to  make  formal  inspections. 
When  an  inspector  visits  a school,  not  for  a *"SPherein’ 

but  with  the  intention  of  spending  a consideiab  notified 

he  should,  when  practicable,  cause  the  manag  _ distance 
of  Ms  presence.  If  the  manager  resides  at  sudia  chstance 
that  this  course  would  present  difficulty,  he  , t 

notification  of  the  proposed  visit  from  the  inspector  by  post 
on  the  morning  of  the  visit.  . . , 

70.  The  inspectors  should  report  to  the  Commissioners  -' 

result  of  each  visit,  and  should  furnish  .accurate  foimation 
as  to  the  observance  of  the  'Commissioners  ru  e,  > -{ 

condition  of  the  school-room  and  premises  1 "f 
the  pupils,  aud  the  discipline,  management,  a 

instruction  pursued  in  the  school. 

71.  When  applications  for  aid  to  establish  sc  tw  s^are 
referred  to  the  inspectors,  they  should  have  an  _ 

the  applicants;  and  should  also  communicate  ® 

by  writing,  with  the  clergymen  of  the  different  ffe  . ^ 

and,  when  necessary,  with  other  mfluentif  P uninions 
neighbourhood,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  p 
and.  whether  they  have  any,  and,  if  so,  what  j 
application.  . . 

72.  The  inspectors  should  also  supply  the  Commissioiiers 
with  such  local  information  as  they  may  fro™  • jjich 
require,  and  should  act  as  their  agents  m all  mat  e 
they  may  be  employed;  but  they  are  not  .^p,.  a 

authority  to  decide  upon  any  question  affect ' g 
National  school , or  the  general  business  of  the  Commission  . 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Teaching  Staffs  of  National  Schools. 

73.  The  teachers  recognized  in  National  schools  are  principal 
teachers,  assistant  teachers,  junior  assistant  mistresses,  junior 
literary  assistants,  industrial  teachers,  workmistresses,*  and 
qualified  extern  teachers. 

74.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination  can  be  recognized 
as  the  teacher  of  a day  National  school. 

75.  Teachers  of  exceptional  ability  and  qualifications  are 
eligible  for  appointment  as  junior  inspectors  of  National 
schools. 

76.  (a.)  The  following  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  prin- 
cipal teachers  t : — 

(1)  ex-King’s  scholars  who  have  been  awarded  the  dip- 
loma ; 

(2)  persons  already  recognized  as  principal  teachers; 

(3)  fully  certificated  teachers  under  the  English  or 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

(b.)  The  following  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant 
teachers  t : — 

(1)  persons  eligible  for  appointment  as  principal 
teachers ; 

(2)  persons  who  have  been  trained  in  recognized  Train- 
ing colleges ; 

(3)  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  on  completing  their 
period  of  service,  and  passing  the  King’s  scholarship 
examination ; 

(4)  graduates  of  a university  on  passing  the  test  in 

practical  teaching  and  such  other  subjects  of  the  King  s 
scholarship  examination  as  are  not  covered  by  their  uni- 
versity degrees;  . , 

(5)  junior  assistant  mistresses  on  passing  the  Kings 
scholarship  examination,  provided  (a)  that  they  have  given 
three  years’  service  as  manual  intructresses  or  junior 
assistant  mistresses,  (b)  that  during  that  time  their  work 
has  been  very  favourably  reported  upon  by  the  inspector, 
and  (c)  that  they  have  satisfied  the  inspector  as  to  their 
skill  and  capacity  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 

(c.)  Junior  assistant  mistresses  are  recognized  in 
schools,  under  the  conditions  as  to  average  attendance  lar 
down  in  rules  80,  82,  83,  86,  and  114,  to  give  instruction  in 
kindergarten,  hand  and  eye  training,  'object  lessons,  needle- 
work (to  girls) , and  the  ordinary  work  of  the  junior  standards. 
They  are  provisionally  recognized  on  passing  an  examina- 

. *No  new  appointments  of  workmistresses,  industrial  teachers,  or juni” 
literary  assistants  are  made.  For  the  special  regulations  with  rsgar 
tlie.se  classes  of  teachers  sec  schedule  XI.,  p.  CO.  ...  te> 

f All  candidates  for  positions  as  principals  or  assistants  in  an 
schools  must  be  fully  qualified  in  kindergarten.  In  the  case  of  bct 
appointments  to  schools  in  Irish-speaking  districts,  teachers  are 
quired  to  have  an  oral  knowledge  of  Irish. 
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Rule  76— continued. 

tiun  held  by  the  inspector,  but  for  continued  recognition  they 
fallowing  thfyear1 '^poS^t  ™<Fot  the  programme  see 
^(d  ^Ex-King’s  scholars  who  have  completed  their  course  of 

Zk,  prescribed  in  rule  172  they  cannot,  ns  a rule,  be  iocon 
"nized  any  longer  as  principal  teachers. 

(e)  Qualified  1 extern  teachers  may  be  recognizer 
Rational  schools  to  give  instruction  in  special  subjects 
which  the  ordinary  teachers  are  not  qualified . 

77  Candidate  teachers  must  fuimish  satisfactory’  evidence 
of  age,  and  a medical  certificate  that  they  are  oi  sou^  £nl 
healthy  constitution,  and  free  from  any 
defect  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  teachei  . 

73.  M The  minimum  age  for. junior 
appointed  to  schools  where  the, principal  teachers  ^e  wome 
is  17  years.  With  this  exception  all  tochers  must,  on  . 
appointment,  be  over  18  and  nuclei  35  y % • 

(b.)  Teachers  who  have  boon 

educational  authorities  from  the  age  of  35  yews  01  under,  may 
be  admitted  up  to  45  years  of  age. 

(c.)  Such  exceptions  to  the  maximum 
cease  to  be  made  if,  at  any  time,  the  Lore ; • cv>mmis- 

His  Majesty’s  Treasury  give  notice  m wilting  to  the  L ^ 

sioners  that  the  number  of  such  exceptional 1 ' wliicli 

coming  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  ca  oi  ,,  jja^ona] 
the  solvency  of  the  pension  scheme  unde 
School  Teachers’  (Ireland)  Act,  1879,  res  s. 

«.)  Teachers  who  interrupt  their  service  and  resume uVafter 
a period  not  exceeding  10  years,  are  not  su  ] 
cation  on  account  of  age  at  the  date  of  resump  ’ 

(e.)  In  the  case  of  teachers  whose  service  in  National  sAoo^s 
has  been  interrupted  for  a considerable  n > ^ re_ 

sioners  determine  whether  they  shall  § 

appointed,  and,  if  recognized,  the  rates  of  the 

(/.)  If  the  interruption  has  lasted  upwards ; of  10  years, 
they  must  qualify  as  teachers  seeking  first  ap]. 
subhead  (b).  . , 

(g.)  Teachers  who  have  received  a retiring  ^gi^niyw^a 
pension  cannot  he  re-admitted  to  the  service 
sioners. 

* This  rule  applies  to  teachers  appointed  for  the  first  tune  ns 
principals  after  1st  April,  1905. 

\ Except  for  teachers  of  certain  technical  subj ^rdso.  ** 
not  only  qualified  in  the  special  subjects,  but  in  g 
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79.  A teacher  qualified  under  rule  76  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  re- 
cognized as  locum  tencns  for  a period  not  exceeding  three 
months  pending  the  appointment  of  a permanent  teacher,  and 
may  be  paid  for  service  at  the  rate  of  third  grade  salary  or 
capitation  salary  as  the  case  may  be. 

80.  The  maximum  staff  of  assistants  which  can  be  recog- 
nized in  a school  is  set  forth  in  the  following  scale 


Average  daily  Attendance. 


Assistants  in  addition 
to  si.  Principal. 


35 

but  under 

50 

50 

95 

05 

1 j 

140 

140 

> j 

185 

185 

230 

230 

275 

275 

j > 

320 

and  so  forth. 


1 (a  junior  asst,  mistress). 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


81.  In  the  Model  schools  the  ratio  between  the  stalls  and 
the  attendance  of  scholars  is  determinable  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  adjust,  from  time  to  time,  the  teaching  stall's  to 
the  attendance  of  pupils  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Model 
schools  seem  to  them  to  demand. 

82.  To  warrant  the  recognition  of  an  assistant  teacher  in 
any  school  the  average  attendance  must  have  reached  the 
minimum  prescribed  in  rule  80. 

(n)  for  each  of  the  two  quarters  immediately  preceding  the 
quarter  in  which  the  appointment  is  made ; or 

(b)  for  the  quarter  in  which  the  appointment  is  made  and 

for  the  preceding  calendar  year;  or 

(c)  for  the  quarter  and  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 

appointment  is  made. 

The  jirovisions  of  this  rule  are  not  strictly  enforced  in  the  ease 
of  schools  newly  recognized. 

83.  (a.)  The  grant  for  an  assistant  teacher  is  not  withdrawn 
until  the  end  of  two  consecutive  quarters  of  insufficient  aver- 
age attendance. 

(b.)  If  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  the  insufficiency 
of  the  average  attendance  has  been  due  to  epidemic  disease  or 
other  exceptional  cause,  they  may  continue  the  grant  for  an 
additional  period  of  insufficient  attendance,  which  must  not 
exceed  two  consecutive  quarters. 

(c.)  The  exceptional  causes  should  bo  clearly  stated  in  the 
manager’s  return  for  the  second  quarter  of  insufficient  average 
attendance,  and  the  claim  for  the  continuance  of  aid  should  be 
sustained  by  medical  or  other  certificates. 

(d.)  Assistants  from  whom  salary  has  been  withdrawn,  on 
account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  average  attendance,  cannot 
be  again  recognized  except  on  the  conditions  laid  down  m 
rule  82. 

84.  In  a rural  school  which  maintains  a sufficient  average 
attendance  only  during  some  months  of  the  year,  a . manager 
may  appoint,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
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Rule  Si— continued . 

s^saa."-&«5  arjuaiViB 

i rf  to  the  armroval  of  the  Commissioners,  may  be  eithei 

taLd  for  the  substitution  of  a master  for  a mistress,  01  m 

^86  (a ) In  a mixed  school  under  a master  when  the 
average  attendance  is  at  least  50,  an  assistant , ^stress should 
be  appointed  unless  a junior  .assistant  mistress  is  alien  > 

recognized  in  the  school.  , • schools  at 

(b  ) It  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  of  mixed  s hools  ai 

which  the  average  attendance  of  pupil  s is  recognized  as 
five,  shall  be  women,  but,  when  a master  ' "oognuefl _ us 

principal  of  one  of  these  schools,  a junior  a . • 0f  rule 
may  also  be  recognized,  and  paid  under  the  provisions  of 

1187(b(a.)  A master,  whether  principal  ^ ^nt  is  not 
recognized  in  a girls’  school ; nor  is  an  rec^ 

nized  in  any  school  under  a mistress.  ( •)  school  is 

recognized  as  principal  of  a boys  school  u 

attended  by  infants  only.  _ ...  p11oaoe 

88.  (a.)  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  cany  on,  oi  e 

in,  any  business  or  occupation  that  would  i 1 nublic- 

ness  as  teachers.  They  are  strictly  forbu  c t0  ]pve 

houses,  or  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  'q  , ^ Qr 

in  any  such  house,  and  the  husband  (or  wi  ) National 

occupier  of  such  house  will  not  be  recogm  . 

“"county.  U,ta,  or  ml  ^fStSSJSS’JS- 
guardians,  members  or  officers  of  schoo  taries  of 

mittees  or  of  school  committees,  &c.  (excel  ' -se^  as 
school  attendance  committees),  cannot  b ■ % 

National  teachers.  , , for 

89.  (a.)  The  attendance  of  teachers  at  meetings 

political  purposes,  or  the  taking  part  m elec  , voting 

of  Parliament , or  for  poor  law  guardians 

is  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  t , » pary 

violation  of  rule,  rendering  them  liable  to  vuthdrawal  of  salary 
(b.)  This  rule  does  not  prohibit  their  em^oyment.  ™ 
sheriff  or  returning  officer,  as  presiding  . , r at 

clerks,  in  polling  booths  at  Parliamentary  /-r„pi„nm  Act 
elections  held  under  the  Local  Gorernme  ( ^ 

1898,  the  functions  of  such  officers  being  pine  y 

n°90^° Teachers  whose  schools  have  declined  in  usefulness  and 
efficiency,  ’ ’ — J--~ t"'1  ^»™=*lve.s 


be 


ID.  Teachers  whose  school-s  jiavea^m^— 
ciency,  or  who  have  conducted  themselves  I ' P ’igsecp 

admonished,  reprimanded,  fined,  depress  , 
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JltUM  and  Mufjutatwns. 

91.  In  the  ease  of  teachers  from  whom  salary  has  been  with- 
drawn , the  Commissioners  determine  whether  they  shall  he 
recognized  if  re-appointed. 

9*2.  (a.)  For  occasional  brief  absences  of  teachers  owing  to 
illness  or  other  reasonable  cause,  the  manager’s  statement 
may  be  accepted. 

(6.)  In  cases  of  more  prolonged  illness,  one  month’s  leave 
of  absence  is  allowed,  without  stoppage  of  salary,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a doctor’s  certificate.  If  two  or  more  teachers  are 
recognized,  the  responsibility  for  the  school  work  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal  devolves  on  the  assistant,  or  first 
assistant,  if  more  than  one  assistant  is  recognized. 

(c.)  When  a school  is  closed,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  a teacher  from  illness,  for  move  than,  two  days,  the  fact 
must  he  at  once  notified  by  the  teacher  to  the  manager  and  to 
the  inspector.  The  manager  should  without  delay  make  suit- 
able arrangements  for  having  the  school  business  carried  on 
during  the  teacher’s  absence.  In  such  circumstances  he  may 
avail  himself  of  the  temporary  services  of  a teacher  from  a 
neighbouring  National  school,  with  the  consent  of  its  manager. 
The  arrangements  thus  made  should  be  notified  at  once  to 
the  Commissioners  through  the  inspector.  Temporary  ser- 
vices so  given  by  teachers  in  schools  different  from  their  own 
counts  as  service  in  their  own  schools. 

This  regulation  applies  only  to  cases  where  a teacher  is 
absent  for  a period  not  longer  than  a month. 

(d.)  Should  the  teacher  be  absent  from  duty,  through  ill- 
ness, for  longer  than  a month  in  any  calendar  year,  salary. 
&c.,  cannot  be  paid  for  the  additional  period  of  absence  unless 
a substitute,  qualified  under  rule  76,  is  appointed. 

(e.)  A teacher  absent  on  account  of  illness  is  responsible  for 
the  salary  of  his  substitute,  but  it  is  desirable  that  it  shall  be 
defrayed  from  local  sources. 

(/.)  Absence  owing  to  illness  cannot  be  sanctioned  for  more 
than  six  months  continuously,  including  vacations,  or  for  more 
than  six  months  in  any  calendar  year. 

(ff.)  Kecurring  absences  of  a teacher  on  account  of  illness 
for  long  or  short  periods  are  regarded  as  evidence  of  a decline 
in  the  teacher’s  efficiency. 

. (k-)  The  Commissioners  cannot,  as  a rule,  recognize  the  ser- 
vice of  a substitute  for  an  absent  teacher  if  the  absence  > 
due  to  any  other  cause  than  personal  illness,  or  attendance 
at  a recognized  Training  college,  or  at  a special  course  of  tram- 
ing  approved  by  them.  If  a teacher  is  absent  under  medical 
authority,  in  consequence  of  infectious  disease  in  his  family » 
the  services  of  a substitute  may  be  accepted  for  a period,  as  a 
rule,  not  exceeding  one  month.  , 

, (*•)  No  member  of  the  school  staff  can  be  allowed  to  absen 
himself  from  duty  on  vacation  during  the  ordinary  period  o 
operation  of  the  school. 

93.  In  schools  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Co® 
missioners,  the  period  for  which  salary,  without  deduc  i > 
may  be  allowed  to  teachers  when  absent  owing  to  dme  > 
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Rules  and  Regulation*. 

...  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  Commissioners  employ  substitutes,  and  pay 
them  for  a limited  period. 

91.  The  following  practical  rales  must  be  strictly  observed 
bv  the  teachers  of  IN  ational  schools  . 

I.  To  act  in  a spirit  of  obedience  to  the  law  and  of  loyalty  to  the 

S°nrTo\eep  the  following  tablets  suspended  conspicuously  in  their 
schoolioomsf  and  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  _ acquainted  with 

sorvl-  (e.)  the  religious  and  secular  instruction  tablet , a so  m 

&Pluto  exclude  torn  te°school,  except  at  hours  sot  apart  for  reli- 
gious instruction,  all  catechisms  and  hooks  inculcating  peculiar 

ndigious  ophuon^.  ^ ^ rep0rt  hook,  and  rolls  accurately, 

neatl'v,  and  according  to  tire  forms  prescribed  by [ th,| ^^scribed  by 

another  child,  and  not  by  any  of  the  teacheis.  ( ) should  bo 

or  half  attendances  tlrat  are  incomplete  [see  ru  , ( )J  . , . ^ 

excluded  bom  the  calculation  of  average  attendance. 
absence  mark  once  entered  on  the  rolls  must  no  e ’ n;ssjoners 

or  altered  in  any  circumstances  whatever  (..)  ^Commissioners 
also  desire  that  immediately  after  roll-call  the  P black 

each  standard  should  bo  written  in  chalk  in  laig  - ° ™ until 

board  suspended  in  the  school,  and  should  out  be, ^“ttodSoa 
next  meeting.  (/.)  The  teaching  staff  is  required  to  he  m ^tendaneo 

at  the  school  half  au  hour  before  the  time  Jxe<  • j w)jere 
for  the  commencement  of  school  business  in  the  u«fero  the  com- 
there  is  a separate  afternoon  meeting,  ten  minutes  befoie  the  com 

meneement  of  that  meeting.  to 

V.  To  classifv  the  children  in  accordance  with  the ’ P^^Shods 

study  the  school  books;  to  teach  according  to  the  aPP10™d  0| 

and  to  labour  diligently  to  train  up  their  pupils  m each blanch  « 
knowledge  to  the  degree  of  attainment  or  amount  p 

scribed  for  each  standard  in  the  programme.  miniis 

VI.  To  observe,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their pup«». 

the  great  rule  of  regularity  and  order  a time  P 

everything,  and  everything  in  its  piuper  time  and  p _ac. 

VII.  To  promote,  both  by  precept  and  example,  cleanUuess,  nea^ 

ness,  and  decency.  To  effect  this  the  teachers  mus  _ ' ^ 

of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  tlieir  own  persons,  «.  . • £ them- 

general  appearance  of  their  schools.  They  must  also  satisfy them^ 
selves,  bv  personal  inspection  every  morning,  that  - clothes 
had  their  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  ban'  combed  and  cloths 
cleaned  and,  when  necessary,  mended.  The  fh°0^P*^*f’le^t 
must  be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening;  and  whitewashed  ^ ; 
once  a year.  Should  the  Board  of  Public  Viorks  he  ™Sa|  , . 
repairing  or  improving  a vested  school,  it  is  the  du  >y 

to  facilitate  their  action  in  every  way.  . , 

VIII.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  the  morals  an  o (,j16 

duct,  of  their  pupils,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  meulcati  g 
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Rule  94 — continued. 

principles  of  truth,  honesty,  aud  politeness,  the  duties  oi  respeeS 
to  superiors,  and  obedience  to  all  persons  placed  in  'authority  over 
them. 

IX.  To  evince  a regard  for  the  improvement  and  general  welfare  oi 
their  pupils;  to  treat  them  with  kindness  combined  with  firmness; 
and  to  aim  at  governing  them  by  their  affections  and  reason,  ratter 
than  by  harshness  and  severity. 

X.  To  cultivate  kindly  and  affectionate  feelings  among  their 
pupils;  to  discountenance  quarrelling,  cruelty  to  animals,  and  ever; 
approach  to  vice. 

XI.  To  have  strict  care  over  the  pupils  during  the  entire  school 
lime.  The  teachers  should  not,  in  any  circumstances,  allow  th»  f 
pupils  out  of  the  school  ground  beyond  the  limit  over  which  official  | 
care  of  them  can  bo  efficiently  exorcised.*  "Where  assistants  are  I 
employed,  they  are  also  responsible  for  this  duty. 

XII.  To  record  in  the  report  book  of  the  school  all  receipts  oi  a 
school  fees  (whero  chargeable),  subscriptions,  &o.,  and  the  amount 

of  all  grants  made  by  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  made,  whether  for  salaries,  premiums,  or  other 
payments;  also  the  value  of  school  requisites,  whether  free  grants 
or  purchased  requisites. 

XIII.  To  take  strict  core  of  tho  free  grants  of  requisites  made  by 
the  Commissioners;  to  keep  tiro 'school  constantly  supplied  with 
school  books  and  other  requisites  approved  hy  the  Commissioners. 

The  teachers  are  strictly  prohibited  from  using  in  their  schools, 
any  books,  &c.,  not  sanctioned  under  rule  121,  and  from  making  anv 
advance  on  the  prices  in  the  list  of  hooks  and  requisites  suspended 
in  the  school. 

XIV.  To  give  notice,  some  days  previously,  to  the  senior  inspec- 
tor of  the  circuit,  the  inspector  of  the  section,  and,  in.  districts 
in  which  the  compulsory  attendance  provisions  of  the  Irish  Edu- 
cation Act  are  in  force,  to  the  school  attendance  officer,  of  the 
intended  closing  of  a school  for  vacation  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose; and,  when  a teacher  intends  resigning  or  removing  to  another 
school,  to  intimate  his  intention  to  the  inspector  a month  at 
least  before  his  removal  or  resignation,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  his  school,  and  reporting  upon  the 
state  of  the  premises,  free  equipment,  school  accounts,  &c.,  i®- 

XV.  To  attend  to  the  ventilation  of  the  school : — immediately 
after  entering  the  room  in  the  morning;  at  the  time  of  roll-call, 
•and  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day.  Tho  ventilation  cau 
best  be  effected  by  lowering,  where  practicable,  the  upper  part  ° 
the  windows,  so  as  to  admit  a thorough  passage  of  air  through  tn 
room.  To  see  that  the  school-room  is  properly  heated  in  winter. 

.95.  (a.)  The  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  do  not  correspond 
directly  with  the  teachers  of  National  schools.  (&■)  Omen 
forms,  however,  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  teachers  from  toe 
Office  of  National  Education. 

96.  (a.)  Should  a teacher  have  any  well-grounded  cause  of 
complaint  against  his  manager,  he  may  submit. a statemen 
of  the  case  to  the  inspector,  who,  after  due  inquiry,  if  neces 
sary,  refers  it  to  tho  Commissioners  for  consideration- 
Ob.)  Should  any  teacher  feel  himself  aggrieved  by  tbe  <»“• 
duct  of  the  inspector,  he  can  make  his  appeal  .through  n 
manager  of  the  school,  and  it  will  receive  attention  from 
Commissioners.  ■ " 

*8ee,  however,  rule  128  (d). 
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Rule  96— continued. 

ic  ) If  the  matter  of  complaint  should  affect  both  the  man- 
ager and  the  inspector,  the  teacher  may  then  submit  his  case 
in  writing  to  the  Commissioners,  who,  if  necessary,  dnect  one 
oltlie  chief  inspectors  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  it,  toi 
their  information. 

97.  Untrained  teachers  are,  at  present,  recognized  as  prm- 
ripal  teachers  of  National  schools  conducted  by  membeis  of  the 
Presentation,  Marist,  Patrician,  and  Hranciscan  Ouleis  ot 
.Monks,  but  no  untrained  principal  in  such  schools  can  iecu . e 
salary  at  a higher  rate  than  that  of  thn^  grade  unless  he  was 
recognized  ns  a principal  teacher  m a National  school  befoio 
1st  April,  1900.* 

98.  All  monks  who  pass  the  King’s  scholarship  examination 
and  who  also  pass  the  test  in  practical  teaching  conducted  bj 
oae  of  the  senior  inspectors,  are  eligible,  as  imtramed  teachc  . , 
for  tlie  position  of  assistant  in  a Monastery  National  schoc  , 
but  not  in  an  ordinary  National  school. 

99.  (a.)  In  Convent  and  Monastery  National  schools,  the 

members  of  the  community  may  discharge  ’ ie  . , , 

teachers,  either  exclusively  by  themselves,  or  with  the  aid  ot 
such  lay  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ  as  as. _ . * 

with  adequate  remuneration.  Ob.)  In  every  case  the  . ' 

sioners  must  be  satisfied  that  the  teaching  staff  is  s^  • 

Ic.)  None  but  teachers  qualified  under  rule  76  (fl)  o ‘ 
be  recognized  as  lay  assistants  in  Convent  or  i ■ 

National  schools. 

100.  Teachers  not  qualified  under  rule  70  (a)  or  (fi)  who 

were  serving  as  lay  assistants  in  such  schools  in  J u y,  ^ > 

and  who  are  still  serving  in  the  same  capacity,  continue,  a 
rule,  to  be  recognized,  and  if  within  the  limits  o .6 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  King’s  scholai ship  examm  , 
provided  that  they  are  recommended  by  the  inspector. 

101.  1. — In  any  Convent  National  school  paid  by  capitation, 

the  teaching  staff  is  deemed  sufficient  if  the  numbei ,oi 
recognized  teachers,  including  members  of  the  coi  y 

engaged  in  teaching,  in  proportion  to  the  average  annua 
tendance,  corresponds  with  the  following  scale,  viz.  . 

. 1 teacher. 

. 2 teachers. 


Under  50  pupils, 

50  but  under  95  pupils, 


3 

4 
6 

. 6 
7 


95  „ 140 

140  ,,  185 

185  ,,  230 

230  275 

275  320 

And  so  forth. 

2.  Adequate  remuneration  for  recognized  lay  assistants 
3 fixed  at  a minimum  of  £30  per  annum  • 


* See  note  on  p. 


S4. 
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Rule  101 — continued. 


3.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  recognized  lay  assistants 
include— 

(a,.)  the  recognition  of  their  service  .as  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions required  for  a training  diploma ; 

(b.)  the  eligibility  for  a one  year’s  course  of  training; 
(c.)  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  claim  to  have  this 
service  count  towards  obtaining  the  bonus  granted  under 
the  Education  Act,  1892,  when  appointed  assistants;  _ 
id.)  the  recognition  of  their  service  in  respect  of  claims 
for  first  appointment  or  re-appointment  in  the  service  of 
the  Commissioners. 


4.  The  Commissioners  do  not  interfere  with  the  discretion 
of  the  conductors  as  regards  the  employment  of  other  lay 
assistants  than  those  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  , but 
the  latter  are  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  mentioned 
above  unless  qualified  under  rule  76  («)  or  (b),  and  paid  not 


less  than  .-£30  a year. 

5.  All  lay  assistants  acting  as  such  on  the  1st  March,  loJo, 
retain  the  privileges  hitherto  attached  to  that  position. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Gradation,  Promotion,  and  Incomes  of  Teachers. 
102.  (a.)  All  principal  and  assistant  teachers  (except  the 
teachers  of-  Monastery  and  Convent  schools  which  are  paia  oy 
capitation)  arc  divided  into  three  grades — the  first  grade  c 
taiuing  two  sections.  • , 

(b.)  Teachers  recognized  for  the  first  time  rank,  on  appoint- 
ment, in  the  third  grade.  _ _ , 

(c.)  The  number  of  teachers  recognized  in  each  81'® 
section  of  a grade  above  the  third  grade  is  fixed  from  ti 
time  by  the  Commissioners.  . . tlp 

(d.)  The  Commissioners  periodically  fill  vacancies  m _ 

drof  n-nrl  aAr»rvnrl  nrvnrlna  in  nr-nnivlnncA  with  tllO  prescribed 


first  and  second  grades  in  accordance  with  the  pr 
editions. 

103.  (a.)  Untrained  teachers  appointed  for  tb 


103.  (a.)  Untrained  teachers  appointed  for  the  Ins  ■ ' 

on  or  after  the  1st  April,  1900,  are  ineligible  for  Pr0  n 
beyond  the  third  grade,  unless  in  exceptional  circum 
and  by  the  special  order  of  the  Commissioners.  , j 

(b.)  Untrained  teachers  in  the  service  before  the  » 

1900,  who,  under  the  old  rules,  were  eligible  for  rd 

the  first  class,  continue  to  enjoy  a similar  privilege  wi  » 
to  gradation.  . • t j for 

(c.)  Assistant  teachers,  trained  or  untrained,  aPP  . 'ue 
the  first  time,  on  or  after  the  1st  April,  1900,_aae  _Bj 
for  promotion  beyond  the  third  grade,  unless  in  e r 
circumstances  and  by  special  order  of  the  Gommissw  ^ ^ 
101.  (a.)  Promotion  from  a lower  to  a higher  g ' ^ 
from  the  second  to  the  first  section  of,  the  . . y ability 
depends  on  (i.)  training;  (ii.)  position  in  school,  \ .' 
and  general  attainments ; (iv.)  good  service ; (v.)  se 
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Eule  104 —continued. 

, ^r0  teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average  attendance 
- ihp  preceding  calendar  year  is  under  thirty  is  eligible  for 
>Ur  intion  to  the  second  grade  or  for  increment  in  that  grade, 
promo  teacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average  attendance 
, [C'L  nreceding  calendar  year  is  under  fifty  is  eligible  for 
M notion  to  the  first  grade  or  for  increment  in  that  grade, 
promo*  feacher  of  a school  in  which  the  average  attendance 
, ■ nvpceding  calendar  year  is  under  seventy  is  eligible  for 
promotion  to  the  first  section  of  the  first  grade  or  for  increment 

(e  f’Ihe  promotions  of  teachers  date  from  the  1st  April. 

,ri-  u ) Teachers  promoted  from  a lower  to  a higher  grade 
rrcfiVe  on  promotion  ihe  salary  fixed  for  the  grade  to  which 
tW  are  promoted,  but,  as  a rule,  without  any  immediate  addi- 
timi  of  continued  good  service  salary.  Teachers  must,  as  a 
rile  remain  three  years  on  the  maximum  of  a grade  before 
becoming  eligible  for  promotion  to  a higher  grade. 

(h  ) *Principal  teachers  who  are  out  of  employment  for  a 
time  retain  their  grades,  provided  they  obtain  re-employment 
' principals  within  a year.  If  re-employed  as  principals  at  a 
liter  date  the  Commissioners  determine  in  what  grade  they 
shall  be  recognized.  Principal  teachers  if  re-employed  as 
assistants  come  under  the  rules  applicable  to  assistants. 

(c  ) Principal  teachers  do  not  lose  their  grades  on  account  of 
a decline  in  the  average  attendance  at  their  schools,  but  their 
salaries  may  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  _ 
ijj  \ Teachers  whose  schools  have  declined  m efficiency 
owing  to  their  neglect  of  private  study,  may  be  re-examined  as 
a test  of  fitness  for  continued  recognition.  _ 

106  ( a ) The  incomes  of  teachers  consist  partly  of  local 
payments,  but  mainly  of  grants  from  the  Commissioners 
(b.)  The  local  payments  comprise  subscriptions,  donations, 
and  endowments,  or  school  fees  from  pupils.  In  some  in- 
stances residences  are  provided  rent  free.  ,, 

(c ) Where  school  fees  are  chargeable  to  the  pupils,  the 
rates  are  fixed  by  the  managers  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  cannot  be  altered  except  with  tlieir  sanction 
(Irish  Education  Act,  1892,  s.  18,  (4)  t . Such  fees  are  pay- 
able to  the  teachers  as  part  of  their  emoluments  m accordance 
with  the  terms  of  their  engagements. 

107.  The  grants  for  teachers  from  the  Commissioners  in- 
clude salaries,  &c.,  for  all  work  done  during  school  lioms 

as  defined  in  rule  126,  and  for  the  extra  instruction  of 
monitors,  outside  of  “ school  hours.”  They  also  include  the 
fees  for  the  , extra  branches  and  for  the  instruction  given  m 
elementary  evening  schools. 

108.  (a.)  Special  rates  of  salary  and  of  continued  good  ser- 
vice salary  are  fixed  for  each  grade  of  teachers. 

* See  also  rule  78  (cl.),  (e.)  and  (f.). 

\ See  schedule  VI.  (5),  p.  55. 
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Rule  108 — continued. 

(b.)  Awards  of  continued  good  service  salary  are  made  trien- 
nially  to  the  teachers  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty  pupils  or  above,  when  the  work  done  in  tlie  school 
shows  merit,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school  is  satis- 
factory. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to 
alter  the  rates  of  grade  salary  and  of  continued  good  service 
salary  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Lords  of 
His  Majesty's  Treasury. 

(cl.)  The  following  are  the  rates  of  grade  salary  and  of  con- 
tinued good  service  salary  that  are  awarded  for  work  done  in 
day  National  schools,  exclusive  of  fees  for  extra  branches  and 
residual  capitation  grant  . * 


i 

Continued  Good  Service  Salary—  j 

Triennial  Increments. 

Grade. 

Grade  Salary,  j 

Maximum. 

' 

Increments.  | 

Number  of 
Increments. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

fit  I. 
1 II. 

56 

7 

3 

77 

87 

10 

2 

107 

Men,  -j  j, 
1 I1’. 

117 

10 

1 

127 

139 

12 

3 

175 

rin. 

44 

7 

3 

65 

r l 'I. 

1 73 

8 

2 

89 

Women,-',  t3 

97 

8 

i 

105 

1 1>. 

j 114 

i 

9 

3 

Hi 

109.  (a.)  Assistant  teachers  are,  as  a rule,  awarded  third 
grade  salary  only,  and  if  recognized  for  the  first  time  after 
the  1st  April,  1905,  are  ineligible  for  increments  of  good  ser- 
vice salary  unless  they  have  been  trained. 

(!>.)  Bonuses,  in  addition  to  increments,  are  awarded  to 
assistant  teachers  who  are  entitled  to  them  under  the  Irish 
Education  Act,  1892.  The  bonus  is  £9  for  men  and  £7  10s. 
for  women. 

(c.)  Assistant  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  a tecog- 
nized  Training  college  rank,  from  the  1st  April  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  the  termination  of  their  training  course, 
as  “ classed  higher  than  third  class  ” for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying for  bonus  under  the  Irish  Education  Act,  189 j.  mee 
schedule  VI.,  9,  p.  55.) 

110.  A portion  of  the  State  grants  available  for  awards  for 
teachers  of  day  schools  is  allocated  as  an  annual  capitation 
grant  (viz.,  the  residual  capitation  grant)  in  accordance  wit i 
the  fourth  schedule  to  the  Irish  Education  Act,  189-j. 

* For  awards  to  the  teachers  ot  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
less  than  20  pupils,  sea  rule  115.  ' 
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111  For  an  average  attendance  of  60  pupils  (3-15)  and 
• nder  the  principal  teacher  receives  the  whole  of  the  residual 
capitation  grant  for  the  school.!  When  the  average  attend- 
nfce  js  over  60,  the  grant  is  distributed  between  the  principal 
and  the  assistants  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 


Average 

Attendance 
of  Pupils. 
(3-15.) 

NUMBER  OF  UNITS  OF  RESIDUAL  CAPITATION  GRANT. 

Principal. 

1st  Asst. 

2nd  Asst. 

3rd  Assfc. 

4th  Asst. 

- ■ 

61-95 

60 

1-35 







— 

96-130 

00 

35 

1-35 

— 

— 

— 

131-110 

61-70 

35 

35 

— 

— 

— 

141-175 

70 

35 

35 

1-35 

— 

— 

176-185 

71-80 

35 

35 

35 

— 

— 

186-2-20 

80 

j Anti  so  forth. 

35 

35 

35 

1-35 

112.  (a.)  The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  first  grade  are  not 
reduced  on  account  of  a decline  in  the  average  attendance, 
unless  it  is  below  thirty-five  for  one  calendar  year. 

(b.)  The  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  grades 
are  not  reduced  on  account  of  a decline  in  the  average  attend- 
ance unless  it  is  below  twenty  for  one  calendar  year. 

(o’)  The  additions  to  salaries  which  have  resulted  from  pro- 
motion or  increments  may  not  be  retained  on  change  of  school 
unless  the  average  attendance  at  the  new  school  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  104. 

(d.)  The  salaries  of  teachers  may  be  reduced  at  any  time  on 
account  of  inefficiency  'or  other  sufficient  cause  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners. 

(g.)  Assistants  on  promotion  to  principalships  receive,  as  _a 
rule,  initial  salaries  ecpiul  to  their  salaries  as  assistants ; but  if 
highly  classed  under  the  old  rules,  or  if  appointed  to  large  and 
important  schools,  they  receive  special  consideration. 

113.  (a,.)  Principal  and  assistant  teachers,  whose  salaries 
were  fixed  from  1st  April,  1900,  retain  these  salaries  on  change 
of  school,  provided  (1)  that  the  average  attendance  is  sufficient 
under  the  rules  to  warrant  the  payment,  and  (2)  that  they  are 
not  reduced  in  rank  by  the  change  of  school ; 

(b.)  if  the  average  attendance  is  not  sufficient,  or  if  the 
teachers  are  reduced  in  rank,  they  are  awarded  such  lower  in- 
comes as  the  average  attendance  or  their  positions  may 
warrant;  . , 

(c.)  principal  teachers  whose  incomes  (exclusive  of  residual 
capitation  grant)  arc  higher  than  £175  (masters)  or  £141  toi®" 
tresses),  retain  their  incomes  on  change  of  school,  provided 
(1)  that  they  are  not  reduced  in  rank,  and  (2)  that  the  schools 
in  which  they  are  employed  are  similar  in  size  and  character 
to  their  former  schools. 

If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  incomes  ol  the 
teachers  are  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 

t For  special  regulations  in  the  case  oi  boys’  and  girls  schools  which 
hare  been  amalgamated.  Bee  p.  51. 

H 2 
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Buie  113 — continued. 

(ct ) Assistant  teachers  whose  incomes  (exclusive  of  residua! 
capitation  grant)  are  higher  than  £86  (masters)  or  £72  10, 
(mistresses)  retain  their  incomes  as  personal  so  long  as  they 

remain  *ssl&^aj^  scll00is  having  an  average  attendance  of  at 
least  35  pupils  junior  assistant  mistresses  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £24  per  annum.  (See  rule  76  (c.))  , 

(h  'i  Tn  tlic  case  of  a mixed  school  uudoi  a mastei  where  the 
av^ge ^ attendance  is  under  35,  full  payment  is  made  for 
onni,  mnrter  in  which  the  average  attendance  of  girls  is  at 
W 90 L If  the  average  attendance  of  girls  is  less  than  20  for 
anv  Quarter  the  junior  assistant  mistress  is  paid  for  that 
quarter  a capitation  grant  of  5s.  for  each  girl  m average  attend- 

all11 5 (a  ) The  teachers  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
10  nunils  are  paid  a capitation  grant  of  £1 15s.  for  each 
unit;6 of  average  attendance  and  residual  capitation  grant  if  the 
schools  are  situated  on  the  mainland  ; but  if  the  schools  are  on 
islands  remote  from  the  mainland  the  teachers  may  receive  a 
capitation  grant  of  £3  10s  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance 

and  residual  capitation  grant. 

(b  ) The  teachers  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  o! 
10  to  19  pupils,  are  paid  £44  per  annum  and  residual  capita- 
tion  grant,  but  are  not  entitled  to  increments.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  teachers  of  these  schools  shall  be  women 

(c  ) The  masters  of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
10  to  19  pupils  are  paid  £56  per  annum,  and  residual  capita- 
tion  grant  , provided  that  they  were  appointed  to  these  schools 

h6\T)  If  school' aided °un der  sub-head  (a.)  has  an  average 

attendance  for  any  quarter  of  at  least  10,  the  teacher  is 
eligible  for  payment  under  the  conditions  laid  down  m sub- 
head lb.)  for  such  quarter.  , . , , , ,,,,,, 

(e  ) If  the  attendance  at  a school  aided  under  sub-head  (W 
or  (c.)  falls  below  10  for  any  quarter,  payment  is  made  to  the 
teacher  for  such  quarter  only  at  the  rate  prescribed  m snb-heai 
(a  ) for  small  schools  situated  on  the.  mainland. 

(/  ) No  claim  can  be  made  in  the,  case  of  schools  aided  unde 
any  sub-head  of  this  rule  on  account  of  a reduction  of  the 
average  attendance  due  to  exceptional  causes.  , ,, 

116  The  teachers  of  the  Model  schools  are  paid  unto  the 
same  conditions  as  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools. 

117  1 The.  teachers  of  Convent  National  schools,  posses, 
ing  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  rule  70  (fl)  and  (b) i are  paid 
at  the  same  rates  as  the  teachers  of  ordinary  schools  if  the- 

conductors  so  elect.  , 

2.  Convent  schools  in  which  the  teachers  aie  not  lequnM 

to  possess  the  qualifications  prescribed  m rule  (fa  («) 
receive  grants  according  to  the  following  rules ; 

la.)  the  conductors  receive  capitation  grants. 
grants  (exclusive  of  the  residual  capitation  giant)  < „ 
between  25s.  and  35s. 
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Bale  117— continued. 

(b.)  the  capitation  grant  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
bv  the  Commissioners  after  consideration  of  the  work  done 
in  the  school ; 

(c.)  every  school  having  a capitation  grant  (exclusive 
of  the  residual  capitation  grant)  less  than  the  maximum 
capitation  rate  may  reach  this  rate  by  triennial  increments 
of  1-?  ' 

(d.)' these  capitation  rates,  in  addition  to  the  residual 
capitation  grant,  include  all  payments  from  the  State  for 
work  done  during  the  ordinary  school  hours ; 

(t.)  no  Convent  school  paid  by  capitation  grant,  when 
aided  for  the  first  time,  can  be  granted  more  than  the  25*. 
rate  and  the  residual  capitation  grant ; 

(,/'.)  in  Convent  National  schools  paid  by  capitation 
orant  if  the  average  attendance  in  any  quarter  is  seriously 
reduced  owing  to  exceptional  causes,  payment  of  the  capi- 
tation grant  may  be  claimed  on  the  actual  average  attend- 
ance for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  In  such  cases  the  manager  should  set 
forth  clearly  in  a special  communication  the  exceptional 
causes. 

3 These  conditions  apply  also  to  the  Monastery  National 
schools  recognized  previously  to  1855 ; but  aid  is  granted  to 
other  Monastery  schools  only  on  the  same  conditions  as  to 
ordinary  National  schools. 

118  (a.)  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  payable  and  are 
remitted  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber, in  each  year,  in  cases  where  the  school  returns  have 
been  received  in  due  time,  and  where  there  are  no  irregularities 
to  be  specially  dealt  with  before  payment.  Should  the  15th  of 
the  month  fall  on  a Sunday,  the  salaries  are  issued  on  the  16th. 

(b.)  Where  the  salaries  are  paid  by  quarterly  payments,  the 
computation  for  a broken  period  of  a quarter  is  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  days  in  that  quarter. 

(c.)  In  case  of  change  of  teachers  at  the  end  of  a month, 
should  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  month  fall  on  a Saturday , 
or  Sunday,  or  recognized  holiday,  the  salary  is  allowed  for 
such  days. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Subjects  of  Instruction,  Time-Table,  School  Year,  and 
School  Requisites. 

119.  (a.)  The  Ordinary  school  subjects  are.— English 
(including  as  sub-heads  reading  and  spelling,  writing,  com- 
position, and  grammar),  geography,  arithmetic,  singing, 
drawing,  needlework  (for  girls),  physical  drill,  manual  in- 
struction, object  lessons  and  elementary  science,  cookery  (for 
girls),  laundry-work  (for  girls),  kindergarten  (for  infants), 
hygiene  and  temperance. 
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Eule  119— continued. 

The  programmes  oi  instruction  may  be  found  in  schedule 
XVIII.  ,pp.  71  to  104.  ...... 

(b  ) The  managers  are  at  liberty,  subject  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  inspectors,  to  adopt  for  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Standards  the  programmes  issued  by  the  Board  ot  Inter- 
mediate  Education  as  far  as  is  indicated  m schedule  XVIII., 

P'  nf  ) Pupils  over  thirteen,  years  of  age,  who  have  been  en- 
rolled in  the  seventh  standard  for  one  year,  and  who  have,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  inspector  attained  to  considerable  pint- 
ctncy  in  the  courses  of  English,  arithmetic,  and geography 
may  be  awarded  a certificate  of  merit.  Tor  the  form  ot  the 

certificate  see  schedule  X.,  p.  61. 

(d  ) The  managers  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ummis- 
sioners,  arrange  the  programmes  of  their  schools  so  .as  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated. 

190  (1 ) Cookery  and  laundry-work  should  be  taught  as 
part  of  the  ordinary  school  programme  to  girls  enrolled  in  the 
fifth  and  higher  standards  when  suitable  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  is  available.  Girls  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  eleven  years  may,  if  the  manager  so  desires  attend 
tt  classes  in  cookery  and  laundry-wodc,  even  though  they  are 
enrolled  in  a lower  standard  than  hlth.  . 

(2  } A fee  of  five  shillings  may  be  earned  m respect  of  each 
.id  who  is  taught  cookery  or  laundry-work  in  a National 
school,  provided  she  has  attended  at  least  50  pei  cent,  of  the 
meetings  of  the  cookery  or  laundry  class,  but  the  fee  cannot 
“e  paid  for  the  same  pupil  for  more  than  two  years  in  cookery, 
nor* for  more  than  one  year  m laundry-work,  and  both  fees 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  same  pupil  m the  same  year. 

m ) In  order  that  the  full  fee  may  be  earned,  for  cookery  or 
laundry-work  in  a girls’  or  mixed  school,  the.inspectoi  must 
certifythat  suitable  instruction  is  given  m hygiene.  Tor  girls 
and  mixed  schools,  under  two  or  more  teachers,  m which  the 
members  of  the  staff  have  received  training  m elementary 
science,  a course  of  domestic  science,  including  lessons  on 
health  and  habits,  must  bo  included  in  the. curriculum. 

(4.)  A special  roll  of  the  pupils  receiving  instruchon  n 
cookery  or  in  laundry-work  must  be  kept,  and  the  attendm* 
must  be  marked  before  the  commencement  of  the  lesson.  A 
pupil  must  not  receive  credit  for  attendance  at  a lesson  on  any 
day  (except  Saturday)  on  which  she  is  not  m attendance  at  t 

t>  S£  “giS'for  »t  .m*J 

year.  Each  course  must  consist  of  at  least  thirty  lessons, 
'each  lesson  must  bo  of  not  less  than  one  and  a half  ho® 
duration.  The  fee  may  be  reduced  or  withheld  it  the  pro 

ciency  is  not  satisfactory.  , u „ffer 

(6j)  The  fees  are  paid  to  the  manager,  who  sbou  , 
defraying  the  necessary  incidental  expenditure,  pay 
balance  to  the  teaching  staff. 
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Hides  and  Aegwlatwns. 


10.1  A bilingual  programme  (Irish  and  English)  may  be 
tioned  in  Irish-speaking  districts  or  in  localities  where 
and  English  are  spoken.  Por  the  programme  see  sche- 
Yi  yvIII.  p.  97 1 and  for  the  special  regulations  and  scale 
f Ves  see  'page  48.  Efficient  teaching  of  the  bilingual 
" oeramme  is  favourably  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
increments  and  promotions  of  the  teachers.  _ 

*10.2  (fl.)  The  normal  school  year  consists  ot  forty-tour 
weeks"  (220  school  days) , and  all  schools  should  he  in  operation 

fur  this  period.  . 

(b)  The  school  year  commences,  m all  schools,  on  the. 

Lst(/)UThe  promotions  of  pupils,  revised  programmes,  and  new 
time-tables  should  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
(d  ) The  “ time-table  ” must  be  kept  constantly  hung  up  m 
conspicuous  place  in  the  school-room.  The  teachers  are 
required  to  furnish  copies  of  their  time  tables  to  tlie  inspectors 
within  one  month  from  the  commencement  of  the  school  year. 

103  Irish  and  Mathematics  may  be  taught  as  extra  sub- 
jects outside  school  hours.  Por  the  programmes  see  schedule. 
XVIII  , pages  103-104 ; and  for  the  special  regulations  and 
scale  of  fees  see  schedule  I.,  page  48,  and  schedule  XVIII., 


D 

124.  (a.)  No  book  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  united 
secular  instruction  to  which  a reasonable  objection  might  be 
entertained  on  religious  or  political  grounds.  . 

(b  ) The  managers  may,  subject  to  the  foregoing  condition, 
select  the  books  used  in  their  schools  for  the  purpose  of  secular 
instruction,  but  they  are  required  to  submit  annually  for  the 
examination  of  the  inspector  the  list  of  proposed  books  not  later 
than  three  months  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  school 
year  and  they  must  furnish  a copy  of  any  book  which  does  not 
appear  on  the  list  authorized  by  the  Commissioners,  or  of  any 
new  edition  of  a hook  already  sanctioned.  No  new  book  can  be 
used  until  the  official  approval  has  been  notified  to  the 


(,? The  inspector  should,  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  forward 
copies  of  the  book  or  books  in  question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Commissioners,  to  whom  an  appeal  lies  in  all  cases. 


CHAPTER  X. 

School  Meetings,  Attendances,  Average  Attendance, 
and  Enrolment  of  Pupils. 

125.  Not  less  than  four,  hours  a day  [including  intervals  as 
specified  at  128  (e.)]  must  be  provided  on  the  time  table  for  or- 
dinary secular  instruction  on  at  least  five  days  in.  the  week. 
The  time  for  secular  instruction  may  consist  of  a single  nieet- 
ing  of  at  least  four  hours’  duration,  or  of  two  meetings  ot  at 
least  two  hours  each,  with  an  interval  of.  not  less  than  one 
hour  between  the  meetings.  The  Commissioners  decide  in 
each  case  whether  two  separate  meetings  in  a school  day  may 
be  allowed,  and,  if  so,  under  what  conditions. 
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■jog  ike  term  “ school-hour's  ” should  always  be  understood 
to  mean  the  entire  time  in  each  day.,  from  the  opening  of  the 
school  to  its  closing  for  the  dismissal  or  the  pupis;orin 
schools  having  two  meetings  daily  , the  term  means  the  entire 
time  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  each  meeting. 

127.  (a.)  No  child  under  three  years  of  age  can  be  enrolled 
as  a"* mini  1 in  any  National  school,  and,  as  a rule,  no  pupil  over 
seven  years  of  £ge  can,  on  admission  to  school,  he  enrolled  in 
aninfLts’  class.  All  pupils,  boll  hoys  and  girls,  must  be 
removed  from  infants’  schools  and  from  infants  departments 
of  schools  on  the  1st  July  next  lollowmg  the  completion  of 
their  eighth  year. 

(b  ) Bovs  under  seven  years  of  age  arc  ineligible  for  en- 
rolment in  a boys’  school  where  there  is  not  a mistress,  unless 
(1  ) there  is  no  suitable*  school  under  a mistress  avail- 
able in  the  locality,  or  ...  . . 

(2  ) the  probable  effect  of  this  rule  will  be  the  loss  of 

an  assistant  teacher  to  the  school.  I 
(c  ) Except  in  the  case  of  monitors  or  pupil  teachers,  pupils 
cannot  be  retained  on  the  rolls  of  day  schools  after  reaching 

the  age  of  eighteen.  , „ 

(d. ) In  cases  of  question  regarding  the  age  of  a pupil  a regis- 
trar’s or  a baptismal  certificate  should  be  produced,  otherwise 
the  decision  of  the  inspector  is  final. 

(e  ) In  places  to  which  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Clauses 
of  the  Irish  Education  Act  of  1892  apply,  children  not  less 


01  Tile  Xribli  *.»■ — — 1 1 V i , , 

than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age  are  bound  to 
attend  school  unless  excused. 


128.  (a.)  An  “attendance”  means  presence  at  secular 
instruction  during  four  hours.  If  the  school  meets  twice  a 
day,  presence  at  secular  instruction  during  two  continuous 
hours  counts  as  a “ half  attendance.”  The  calling  of  he  rolls 
and  the  recording  in  the  daily  report  book  of  the  number  pre- 
sent must  be  completed  before  the  _ time  ^prescribed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  “ attendance  _ or  half  attendance 
The  “ attendance  ” or  the  morning  half  attendance  must 
commence  not  later  than  10.30  a. m. 

(b  ) A pupil  who  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  does  not 
remain  under  instruction  until  the  conclusion  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  “attendance”  or  “half  attendance  as  the 
case  may  be,  cannot  claim  credit  for  being  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  the  mark  denoting  an  incomplete  attendance 
must  be  made  at  once. 


* A “suitable  school”  should  be  taken  as  meaning  a school j 
there  is  adequate  accommodation  o £ a satisfactory  kind,  m which  « 
f is  efficient,  and  in  which  the  teaching  staff  is  of  the 


there  is  adequate  accommodation  of  a satisfactory  iana,  m . 

teaching  of  infants  is  efficient,  and  in  which  the  teaching  staff  i o the 
same  religious  denomination  (viz.,  Roman  Catholic  or  lrotestant) 

the  neighbouring  boys’  school.  . , , .ntr.,.8  should 

4 On  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  for  an  assistant  a mistxes  ... 
be  appointed;  otherwise  no  further  exemption  as  regards  the  pronj 
tion  of  the  enrolment  of  boys  under  seven  years  of  age  can  be  grante  . 
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Tviile  128— continued. 

(c  ) The  minimum  time  constituting  an  ‘ ‘ attendance  ’ ’ may 
. hide  aa  interval  for  recreation  of  not  more  tlian  ten  minutes 
in  a meeting  of  two  hours,  and  of  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
in  a meeting  of  four  hours.  . 

(d  ) The  teacher  of  any  school,  however,  m which  there 
is  onlv  one  meeting  a day,  is  at  liberty,  with  the  approval 
of  the  manager,  to  allow  any  pupil  home  for  dinner  during 
the  time  allowed  for  recreation,  on  the  written  application  of 
the  parent.  The  manager  may  withdraw  the  permission 
oiven  in  the  case  of  any  pupil  at  any  time.  No  arrangement 
ran  lie  sanctioned  by  which  the  time  for  the  secular  instruc- 
tion of  any  pupil  is  reduced  below  3|-  hours  daily,  exclusive  of 
the  dinner  time.  A separate  folio  of  the  roll  book  or  a separate 
roll  book  must  be  provided,  in  w'hich  the  names  of  such  pupils 
shall  be  inscribed.  If  the  pupil  is  late  in  returning,  or  does 
not  return,  credit  can  be  given  only  for  a “ half  attendance  ” 
on  that  day.  [See  under  (b).] 

(c.)  The"  minimum  time  constituting  an  attendance  may 

include 

(1)  any  time  occupied  by  instruction,  given  elsewhere 
than  at  "the  school,  in  cookery,  laundry  work,  domestic 
economy,  and  wood- work ; but  all  such  arrangements 
must  first  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners ; 

(2)  any  time  occupied  by  visits  paid  during  school 
hours,  under  arrangements  sanctioned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  places  of  educational  value  or  interest.  The 
number  of  such  visits  for  any  year  must,  however,  be 
strictly  limited,  and  should  not  exceed  twenty  visits  of 
two  hours’  duration  for  any  particular  pupil. 

(/.)  In  the  case  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  infants’  classes  in 
schools  where  senior  classes  are  also  taught,  the  minimum 
time  constituting  an  “ attendance  ” may  be  reduced  from  four 
hours  to  three,  and  the  minimum  tune  constituting  a “half 
attendance  ’ ’ may  be  reduced  from  two  hours  to  one  hour  and 
a half,  the  same  intervals  being  allowed  for  recreation  as  in 
(c).  If  the  infants  are  retained  for  more  than  three  hours  in 
any  school,  additional  playtime  may  be  allowed  to  them. 

129.  (a.)  The  average  daily  attendance  during  any  period 
(moDtli,  quarter,  year),  is  the  number  found  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  complete  ‘ ‘ attendances  ’ ’ made  on  the  regular 
school  days  within  the  period,  by  the  number  of  such  school 
days,  two  “half  attendances”  counting  as  one  complete 
“ attendance.” 

(b.)  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  an  integer  by  a 
fraction  of  not  less  than  '5  the  latter  counts  as  a unit.  Thus 
29.5  counts  as  30. 

(c.)  The  number  of  pupils  present  must  be  recorded  every 
day  in  the  roll  book  and  report  book,  but  when,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  or  other  exceptional  cause , the  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  on  any  day  or  days  is  under  one-third 
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Rule  129— contmueu. 

of  the  average  attendance  for  the  month  m which  the  day  or 
davs  occur,  the  attendance  of  such  a day  or  days  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  calculation  of  the  quarterly  or  annual  average. 
The  cause  of  such  exclusion  in  each  case  should  be  recorded 
In  the  daily  report  hoolt. 

Id  ) If  a school  has  not  been  in  operation  for  at  least  200 
davs  in  the  year  a reduction  in  the  grant  is  made  unless,  from 
some  exceptional  cause,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  school 
to  be  in  operation  for  1200  days,  m which  case  the  Comnus- 
sinners  on  a proper  representation  of  the  circumstances,  may 
make  a proportionate  reduction  in  this  requirement  Ex- 
cluded days  cannot  be  counted  as  part  of  the  required  mini- 
mum of  200  days. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Monitors  and  Penn  Teachers.* 

130  The  monitors  are  appointed  by  the  Commission® 

131  The  inspectors  recommend  candidates  foi  momtorship 

BaHsfactoiy-  confer  witll  Uio  managers  and  prin- 

" ho i teachers  — • 

'easonab  ^ inspector  recommending  the  appointment  at 

‘“*hl?t“  monte  most  be  oyWJr  ng 

of  the  daily  school  time , 

* The  same  regulations  as  to  appointoent.  schools 

period  of  service  apply  to  monitors  and  pupil  teacner 
aa  to  those  in  ordinary  schools.  al 

1 In  the  case  of  pupil  teachers  and  momto  gthe  tjme  duriia 

is  provided  for  in  neighbouring  llnterm* admte  seh  ^ fa 

which  they  are  required  to  teach  m the  N t each  d during 

discretion  of  the  manager,  be  limited  to  one  nm 
the  first  year  of  service. 
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i’ule  133 — continued. 

3.  that  the  monitor  must  receive  extra  instruction  regu- 
larly hi  the  monitorial  course  outside  of  school  hours,  for 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  each  school  day  of  the 
week  or  for  half  an  hour  in  each  school  day,  and  two 
hours’  on  Saturday ; 

4.  that  the  principal  teacher  must  preside  over  formal 
criticism  lessons  to  be  given  by  the  monitors  once  in  each 
week.  (For  the  regulations  regarding  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting criticism  lessons  see  schedule  IX.,  p.  00.) 

I b ) The  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  sanction  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  managers,  under  which  monitors  of  dif- 
ferent schools  may  receive  their  extra  instruction  at  specially 
fixed  centres  or  at  Intermediate  schools.  Such  instruction 
niav  be  given  in  different  subjects  by  different  teachers,  -and 
should  not  be  for  less  time  than  one  hour  a day. 

134-.  The  school  for  which  a monitor  is  recommended  must, 
as  a rule,  have  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less 
than  fifty  pupils  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

135.  The  maximum  number  of  monitors  that  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  recognized  in  any  school  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table ; but  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to  determine  whether  this  maximum  should  be  sanctioned  : 


Average  Attendance.  Monitors. 

50  but  under  85,  t 

85  ,,  130,  ......  '2 

130  ,,  175,  S 

175  „ 220,  4 

•220  ,,  265,  5 

265  „ 310,  C 

310  „ 355,  7 

and  so  forth. 


136.  A monitress  is  not  recognized  in 

(1)  a boys’  school,  unless  it  is  an  infants’  school  or  depart- 
ment under  a mistress ; 

(2)  a mixed  school  under  a master,  unless 

(a.)  she  is  a near  relative  of  the  teacher ; or 

(b.)  a mistress  is  charged  with  her  extra  instruction  or 
is  always  present  at  it ; or 

(c.)  during  the  time  of  her  extra  instruction  a respect- 
able woman  is  present,  or  some  other  monitresses  or  girl 
pupils ; or 

( d .)  her  extra  instruction  is  given  at  a special  centre 
[rale  133  (&.)]  ; 

(3)  any  school  in  which  there  is  not  adequate  provision  for 
instruction  in  needlework. 

137.  The  number  of  monitors  being  limited,  the  managers 
should  understand  that  they  have  no  claim  to  the  appointment 
of  monitors  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  specified 
in  these  rules  have  all  been  fulfilled. 
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iog  The  monitors  are  appointed,  as  a rule,  from  the  1st 
July  in  each  year.  Their-  service  counts  from  that  date,  and 
al  appointments  are  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions  below  specified  as  regards  good  conduct  and  efficient 
instruction  If  a monitor  resigns  or  dies,  or  becomes  disquali- 
fied,  a successor  may  be  appointed,  but  not  later  than  the  8L4 
December. 

The  candidates  for  momtorship  must  be  not  less  than 
fifteen  and  not  more  than  seventeen  years  ot  age  on  the  1st 
Tulv  and  they  must  answer  satisfactorily  in  the  prescribed 
,,  (geo  page  105.)  Students  who  have  passed  m 
the  junior  or  middle  grade  under  the  Board  of  Intermediate 
Education  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  monitors  without 
undergoing  further  examination,  except  m reading,  needle- 
work  (for  girls),  and  in  any  ordinary  school  subject  m which 
the  candidate  did  not  pass  at  the  Intermediate  examination, 
should  the  Commissioners  require  it.  . n 

140  The  candidates  for  monitor-ship  must  furnish  a regis- 
trar’s certificate  of  the  date  of  their  birth  * and  a medical  cer- 
t ficate  that  they  are  of  a sound  and  healthy  constitution,  and 
free  from  any  physical  defect  likely  to  impair  their  efficiency 

as  teachers.  , . . . .,  . 

141,  The  full  period  of  service  and  training  of  monitors  is 

three  years. 

142  The  Commissioners  may  appoint  monitors  under  the 

former  regulations  in  case  sufficient  candidates  do  not  qualify 
under  the  new  rules.  The  limits  of  age  for  such  candidates 
are  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  the  lull  period  ot  service  and 
training  is  five  years.  . 

143  (a.)  The  monitors  must  undergo  a yearly  examination 
in  the  prescribed  courses.  (Bor  the  programmes  see  schedule 

The  ^annual  examinations  of  the  monitors  in  the  pre- 
scribed courses  are  held  in  their  schools  except  m the  final 
year  and  on  each  occasion  the  monitors  must  exhibit  to  the 
inspector  all  the  exercise  books  written  by  them  m the  course 

the  year,  and  the  monitrcsscs  must  also  exhibit  specimens 
of  their  needlework. 

144  (a  ) Tho  examination  of  monitors  of  the  final  year  is 

held  at  Easter  in  each  year  in  the  Ivhng’s  scholarship 
oramme  (Eor  the  programme  see  schedule  XV ill.,  p.  ius.i 
8 (b  ) The  monitors  are  annually  awarded  service  marks, 
which  are  added  to  the  total  obtained  at  the  examination  held 
in  the  final  year.  ^ . 

145  The  monitors  who  pass  the  King’s  scholarship  exam- 
nation,  and  who  complete  their  service  satisfacton1^ 
eligible  for  appointment  as  assistants  _(see  nik  76)  witnm 
three  years,  as  a rule,  from  the  termination  of  their  seivice 

monitors. 

* Pupils  under  sixteen  years  ot  age  can  obtain  a registrar  s certificate 
of  date  of  birth  for  6 d. 
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i The  attendance  of  monitors  must  be  recorded  daily  on 
the  rolls,  and  be  included  in  calculating  the  average  daily 

attendance^  o^pup  grante(j  to  a monit0r  may  be  withdrawn  at 

v time  should  want  of  diligence,  of  efficiency,  or  of  good 
’n  the  part  of  the  monitor,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance!'’ render  such  a course  desirable. 

148  When  a vacancy  m a momtorship  occurs,  whether 
l foie  or  on  the  expiration  of  a monitor’s  term  of  service,  it 
f , ot  necessarily  follow  that  a successor  will  be  appointed. 

1.19  \ monitor  cannot  be  transferred,  even  temporarily,  to 
another*  school  without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Commis- 
■ ' „rs . but  where  a girls'  school  or  a mixed  school  is  asso- 
rinted  with  an  infants’  school  in  the  same  premises,  the  moni- 
tors of  each  department  may  be  permitted  to  devote  a portion 
of  their  time  to  teaching  and  practising  in  the  other  depart- 
ment. 

ISO.  (a 

monitors 


) The  following  is  the 

scale  of 

salaries  for 

Boys. 

Girls. 

£ 

£ 

First  rear. 

. 10 

8 

Second  year, 

. 15 

12 

Third  year, 

. 20 

16 

r monitors  appointed  under 
is  as  follows  : — 

the  former  regulations 

Boys. 

Girls. 

£ 

£ 

First  year, 

. 5 

5 

Second  year, 

6 

6 

Third  year, 

. 8 

8 

Fourth  year, 

. 12 

. 18 

10 

Fifth  year. 

16 

151.  (a.)  Pupil  teachers  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  all 
schools  which  are  officially  recorded  as,  at  least,  “ very  good,” 
and  are  appointed,  as  a rule,  from  1st  September.  They  are 
selected  (as  far  as  possible  in  order  of  merit)  from  students 
who  have  passed  with  honours  in  the  junior,  middle,  or  senior 
grade,  under  the  (Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  not  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  their  appointment  as  pupil  teachers. 

(6.)  Pupil  teachers  are  also  appointed  after  passing  an 
examination  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners.  Candidates 
for  this  examination  must  be  not  less  than  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  not  more  than  eighteen  on  the  1st  J line  in 
the  year  in  which  they  seek  appointment.  For  the  pro- 
gramme of  examination  see  page  108._ 

(c.l  The  managers  who  desire  to  have  pupil  teachers  ap- 
pointed to  their  schools  should  make  application  to  the  Com- 
missioners not  later  than  1st  July.  Pupil  teachers  are,  as  far 
as  possible,  appointed  to  schools  in  the  district  in  which  they 
reside. 

id.)  Pupil  teachers,  if  appointed  for  three  years,  must  not 
be  employed  in  teaching  for  more  than  two  hours  in  each  day 
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Rule  151— continued. 

during  the  first  year,  and  three  hours  in  each  day  during  the 
second  and  third  years.  _ Those  appointed  tor  two  years  must 
not  be  employed  in  teaching  for  more  than  three  hours  in  each 
dav  during  tneir  period  of  service. 

152.  The  candidates  for  pupil  teachei  ships  should  forward 
their  applications  to  the  Secretaries  not  later  than  1st  June, 
and  if  they  are  not  already  qualified  under  rule  lol  (a)  they 
*hoUid  intimate  whether  it  is  their  intention  to  present  them- 
selves  at  the  ensuing  Intermediate  examinations,  or  whether 
they  propose  to  sit  for  the  equivalent  examination  to  be  held 
by  the  Commissioners  under  rule  lot  (.  ). 

153  The  period  of  service  for  pupil  teachei s is  thiee  years 
for  those  holding  passes  with  honours  in  the  junior  grade,  and 
two  years  for  those  holding  passes  with  honours  m the  middle 

01’l54.10Theacandidates  for  pupil  teachershins  are  inquired  to 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  age,  a certificate  of  character 
from  a clergyman,  and  a medical  certificate  that  they  are  of 
sound  and  healthy  constitution  and  free  from  any  physical  or 
mental  defect  likely  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  teachers.  _ 
155  Pupil  teachers  must  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  service 
’a  mialifvine  examination,  conducted  by  the  Boards  in- 
spectors, for  retention  during  the  following  year  .In  keu, 
however  of  this  qualifying  examination  they  are  allowed  the 
option  of  presenting  themselves  for  the  Intermediate  examine- 

(a ) The  examination  of  pupil  teachers  of  the  final 
vea!  is  held  at • Easter  in  the  King’s  scholarship  programme, 
and  those  who  pass  this  examination  and  who  complete  heir 
service  satisfactorily  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  assign  s 
S three  years  from  the  termination  of  their  service  as 


PTbV  Marks  for  good  service  are  considered  in  connection 

with  this  examination . . „ 

157.  The  scale  of  salaries  for  pnpil  teachers  is  as  follows 


First  Year. 

1 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

■■ 

:6 

£ 

£ 

(l.)  Pupil  teachers  who  have  passed 
with  honours  in  the  junior 
grade*  (Hoys),  

18 

24 

30 

„ (C.rrla), 

14 

20 

20 

(•>.)  Pupil  teachers  who  have  passed 
with  honours  in  the  middle  or 
senior  grade*  (Boya), 

24 

30 

- 

(Girls). 

20 

20 

1 

Note. — Rules  183  [except  (a.)  lj , l««.  137,  an!  14B  are  also  applicable 
t0«r&e„t  examination  held  by  the  Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Training  Colleges,  t 


1.'8  («•)  X Training  college  is  an  institution  for  boarding, 

1 dome  and  instructing  students  who  are  preparing  to  be- 
100 re  or  are  already,  teachers  in  National  or  other  Govern- 
'd" t’  elementary  schools.  It  must  include,  within  a con- 
silient distance”,  a National  school  or  schools,  in  which  the 
Indents  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their  profession.! 

S (b  ) The  session  of  a Training  college  opens  at  latest  in  the 
week  commencing  with  the  first  Monday  after  the  10th  Sep- 
tember in  each  year. 

159  (a.)  A Training  college  must  have  adequate  accommo- 
dation in  dormitories,  refectory,  and  lecture  or  class  rooms  for 

at  least  50  students.  . 

(i  ) The  manager  or  correspondent  of  a Training  college 
must  be  either  a clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  position  in 

S°C(cf/'The  report  upon  an  application  for  aid  to  a Training 
college  must  be  made  by  one  of  the  chief  inspectors. 

(iL)  The  Training  colleges  arc  placed  under  the  charge  of 

the  chief  inspectors.  . , ,, 

160.  No  grant  is  made  to  a Training  college,  unless  the 
Commissioners  are  satisfied  with  the  premises,  management, 

and  staff.  . . , , ... 

161.  (o.)  The  Commissioners  make  grants  to  a college  in 

Marlb'orough-street , Dublin,  under  their  own  management. 

(b.)  They  also  make  grants  to  Training  colleges  under  local 
management. 

162.  The  provisions  made  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
Training  colleges  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  a one  year’s  course  of  training,  open  to  principal 
and  assistant  teachers ; 

2.  A two  years’  course  of  training  open  to  pupil- 
teachers,  monitors,  and  other  suitable,  students  approved 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  possessing  the  qualifications 
prescribed  in  the  programme  for  the  King's.  scholarship 
examination  ; this  course  is  also  open  to  principals  and 
assistants,  instead  of  the  one  year’s  course,  provided  they 
shall  have  resigned  their  appointments  before  entering 
the  Training  college ; 


4-  For  regulations  regarding  the  Ho  id  exhibitions  and  the  prizes  in 
Irish  for  King’s  scholars  see  pp.  52  and  53. 

tThe  Commissioners  also  recognise  the  training  given  ^ since  1900  in 
the  institution  of  the  Marist  Brothers  in  Dumfries  and  m that  of  the 
Presentation  Brothers  in  Cork,  and  grant  training  certificates  to  mem- 
bers of  these  Orders  who  have  undergone  the  full  course  of  training  m 
these  institutions  after  reaching  the  ago  of  seventeen  years,  and  who 
have  subsequently  given  two  years’  satisfactory  service  in  the  schools  of 
their  Orders.  These  certificates  carry  no  claims  for  State  aid  of  any 
kind  and  are  recognized  only  so  long  as  t.ho  teachers  holding  them  are 
employed  in  schools  belonging  to  the  respective  Orders. 
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3 <a  ) if  during  the  attendance  of  a recognized  teacher 
at  any  Training  college  for  the  one  year’s  course,  the 
Inral  manager  provides  a substitute  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment^ teacher  under  rule  76  («)  or  (b),  the  pay  o{  the 
teacher  from  the  Commissioners  is  continued.  ( b .)  Sub- 
stitutes make  their  own  terms  with  the  managers  and 
the  teachers  for  whom  they  act,  as  regards  the  remunera- 
tion for  their  services,  and  they  have  no  claim  on  the 
Commissioners.  (c.)  The  employment  of  a substitute 
for  a teacher  in  training  cannot  be  sanctioned  for  a longer 
period  than  twelve  months,  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the 
teacher’s  leaving  for  the  Training  college. 

163  la  ) Ail  examination  of  candidates  in  the  course  pre- 
scribed in  the  programme  for  the  King’s  scholarship  exami- 
nation is  annually  held  at  Easter  at  each  college,  or  in  such 
other  place  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioners* 

(b  ) The  authorities  of  each  college,  on  their  own  respona- 
hilitv  select  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  examination, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  they  are  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  on  the  1st  January  next  following  the  date  of  the 
examination,  or  arc  in  their  final  year  as  pupil  teachers  or  . 
monitors.'!' 

164  The  authorities  of  any  college  must  submit  on  or 
before  the  1st  February  in  each  year,  for  the  approval  of  he 
Commissioners,  a list  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  the 
entrance  examination  to  be  held  at  Easter.  No  application 
can  be  entertained  unless  all  the  preliminary  regulations  are 
complied  with. 

lerc  (a)  The  Commissioners  may  admit  to  the  Man- 
borough-street  college,  and  the  authorities  of  the  colleges 
under  local  management  may  admit  to  their  respective  col- 
leges, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 

(1 ) on  examination,  any  candidate  who  has  been  pro- 
nounced qualified  in  the  course  prescribed  m the  pro- 
gramme for  the  King’s  scholarship  examination, 

(2.)  without  examination,  any  National  teacher  who 
has  not  previously  been  trained  and  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  college  for  a year’s  training,  m the  course  presenbed 
for  students  of  the  second  year  ; 

(3)  without  full  examination,  graduates  and  nnder- 
sraduates  of  a university,  and  persons  who  have  p^ed 
the  examinations  in  the  middle  or  senior  grade  mid  by 
the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  within  two  yeara 
(A  one  year’s  course  is  regarded  as  sufficient 
graduates.) 

*For  programme  see  schedule  XVIII.,  p.  10U. 

| The  maximum  nge  on  admission  should  not  be  such  as  to  exc^e 
the  claim  of  the  King’s  scholar  for  appointment  as  teachei  a 
under  rule  78,  which  fixes  35  as  the  maximum  ago  for  such  appo 
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Rule  165  —continued. 

All  oandidates  referred  to  in  sub-head  (3.)  must  qualify 

feWSWB 

they  have  passed. 

(b.)  The  authorities  of  each  college  arrange  their  own  terms 
of  admission. 

state  of  their  health  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are 

“to.  ™,  bodily  M 

(2.)  they  must  sign  a declaration  that  they  hones  y 
intend  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  a teacher 
any  institution  referred  to  m rule  It*. 

(d.)  Such  candidates  when  admitted  are  termed  lung  s 

have  contracted  to  remain  as  a.  “fill  tLt the 

ihness  or  other  satisfactory 
cause.  . 


166.  The  Commissioners  recognize  m “by 

extern  King’s  scholars,  who  attend  th  L 6^  ^ 

the  professors  and  teachers  ot  the  coLiogc, 

boarded  or  lodged  on  the  Pre^lse®;  . p the  regulations 
These,  extern  students  must  eonfoun  to  an  rm  g 
of  the  college  except  such  as  relate  tc ' ^denc  _ ^ admitted 
On  these  conditions  extern  Kmg  8 b ^ train-ing  diplomas, 
to  the  annual  examinations  and  may  o , absolute 

167.  Th.  principals  fl»  T" t 

power  to  require  any  King  s scholar  t - . certain 

of  training  during  or  at  the.  end  of  the  first  veai 

circumstances.  . ,.  „ntra,nce  to  the 

168.  Tor  admission  to  the  examination  foiO'  ^ gelected 
Marlborough-street  Training  college,  rflT.tifiCates  of  good 

bv  the  Commissioners,  and  must  produce  certifies  M g 

character.  The  candidates  who  pass  the  exammatio 

chosen  in  order  of  merit,  t sch0lars  is  held 

169.  [a.)  An  examination  of  the  King  colleges, 

yearly,  in  the  month  of  July  at  ^¥22n«- 

•(b.VNo  candidates  may  be  presented  for  oxaimn  ^ 

cept  King’s  scholars  in  training,  either 

throughout  the  college  year. 


* Tor  the  form  of  declaration  STP,  P'  '?i  j„e(j  free  0t  ex- 
1 M The  resident,  King’s  scholars  are  boarded  an 
pease  out  of  the  funds  provided  under  rule  1 ■ , scholars  to  attend 

(k.l  There  is  a time  set  apart  daily  fol  ,^f " is  afforded  to 

to  their  respective  religious  exercises,  an  , e ,p  scholars  of  their 

pIp.TD  vm  on  imnoi't  VolicMOIlK  llisttuctioil  t'O  t'l  n i fit  Pi  r 


iheir  respective  religious  exercises,  aud  ■ e goll0]arg  0f  their 

““‘gymen  to  impart  religious  instruction  t ■ .|e4  to  attend  then- 

own  flocks.  On  Sundays  King  s scholais  ,ar®  JK  ;on  ;s  at  all  times 
respective  places  of  worship:  mid  a vigilant  supervision 
exercised  over  their  moral  conduct.  j 
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170.  At  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence,  the  two-year 
King’s  scholars  must  pass  in  the  prescribed  programme  as  a 
condition  of  being  further  retained  in  training.* 

171.  (a.)  The  King’s  scholars  must  pass  the  final  examina- 
tion as  a condition  of  being  recognized  as  trained  and  of  re- 
ceiving the  diploma.*  A King’s  scholar,  however,  who  fails, 
may  be  allowed  a second  trial,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal,  at  the  next  following  annual  examination,  on  pass- 
ing which  the  candidate  is  recognized  as  trained  and  as  eligible 
to  obtain  the  diploma  on  the  usual  conditions. 

(b.)  Graduates  of  a university  need  not  present  themselves 
for  examination  in  such  subjects  as  arc  covered  by  their  uni- 
versity degrees. 

172.  A diploma  is  awarded  to  every  ex-King's  scholar  who, 
having  passed  the  final  examination — 

(a)  shall  have  served  continuously  for  two  years  as  a 
recognized  teacher  in  a National  school,  and  shall,  during 
these  years,  have  been  favourably  reported  on  by  the 
Inspector ; or 

(t>)  shall  have  been  reported  by  the  proper  department 
in  each  case,  to  have  completed  a-  like  period  of  good  ser- 
vice as  teacher  in  public  elementary  schools  of  Grreat 
Britain,  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  Poor  Law  schools, 
certified  Industrial  schools,  or  certified  Reformatories  m 
the  United  Kingdom. 

If,  however,  the  teacher  has  not  qualified  for  a diploma 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  leaving  the  Training  college, 
no  diploma  can,  as  a rule,  be  awarded. 

173.  Should  King’s  scholars  on  the  completion  of  training 
act  as  substitutes  for  teachers  during  the  absence  of  the  latte 
from  their  schools  while  in  training,  or  be  appointed  as  quali- 
fied lav  assistants  in  Convent  or  Monastery  National  schools, 
the  time  so  employed  as  substitutes  or  as  lay  assistants  counts 
as  part  of  the  two  years’  probationary  service  for  the  diploma- 
if  the  service  rendered  is  satisfactory. 

174.  Grants  for  resident  King’s  scholars  are  made  to  each 
college  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  a fixed  grant  of  4*50  for  each  man  in  training  for 
one  year,  and  of  4100  for  each  man  in  training  for  f"° 
years ; . . 

(6.)  a fixed  grant  of  £35  for  each  woman  in _ training 
for  one  year,  and  of  £70  for  each  woman  in  training  101 
two  years ; 

(c.)  in  addition,  a bonus  of  £10  for  each  man  of  tbc one 
year’s  course  of  training,  and  of  £20  for  each  man  ox 
two  years’  course  of  training,  after  two  years  p®  * 
tionary  service  of  a satisfactory  character  in  the  ac  1 
work  of  teaching;  [see  rule  172  (a.)  and  (6.)] ; , 

Id.)  a bonus  of  £7  for  each  woman  of  the  one ; • L. 
course  of  training,  and  of  £14  for  each  woman  of  the 

*For  the  programme,  cee  schedule  XVIII.,  p.  111. 
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Rule  174— continued. 

vears’  course  of  training,  after  two  years’  probationary 
service  of  a satisfactory  character  m the  actual  work  ot 
teaching.  [See  rule.  172  (fl.)  and  (M-J  , „ , 

(c.)  tire  fixed  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  as  fol- 
din'instalment  of  m (for  men),  or  £8  (for  women),  is 
Bald  on  1st  November,  1st  February,  and  1st  May , tot 
each  King’s  scholar  in  residence  for  continuous  training 
throughout  the  year.  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soona* 
the  college  accounts  for  the  year  have  been  closed, 
audited,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

(f ) if  these  grants  yield  a surplus  upon  the  certified 
expenditure,  it  Lay  be  applied  to  acholarshn*,^,  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  and  educational ■ 
any  other  suitable  purpose  approved  by  the  Commis 

"should  a King’s  scholar,  owing  to  a„v  ^eptmnal 
cause,  not  complete  a training  session,  the  fixed  giant  is 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  time  ot  r^iaence.  egu_ 

175.  The  accounts  of  a college  must,  at  all  tunes.  h 

larly  posted  up,  and  be  ready  for  the  thoSedLv 

constant  to  the  Commissioners,  or  other  officer  anthouzcci  Dy 

^176.  Grants  arc  made  to  the  practising  National 

1 Traininc  college  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  othet_  ^anona 

SfflS  hoogniosa  in 

1st  April,  1900,  having  scales  of  salaries  better  than  those  no  v 

fixed  [see  rule  108]  are  allowed  to  ie  ai  > * as  they  did 

sonal  so  long  as  they  occupy  the  same  positions  as  they 

on  the  31st  March,  1900.  a+af,,  rer,av 

177.  Teachers  trained  at  the  <^>St  of  the  State. 

the  cost  of  their  training  before  they  are  _ accordance 

Civil  Service.  The  repayments  must  be  made  m accordance 

with  a scale  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

General  Conditions  nor  recognition  of  Schools  as 
National  Schools. 

178.  (1.)  As  conditions  of  aid  the  Commissioners  must  as 

a rule  he  satisfied — . , ,nl  _T..,).„«(Yn  for  at 

(a.)  that  the  school  has  been  in  ac ; _ 1 ^ with 

least  three  months  under  a competent  teacher  ana 
a sufficient  average  attendance;  and  that 

(b .)  that  the  case  is  deserving  of  , Educa- 

te school  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  National  uauc 

1 . i a TyfiiiipE  college  are 

* Persons  admitted  as  King  s scholar*  upon  their  training, 

required  to  repay  the  amount  expended  hj  the  I ' after  the  end 

The  sum  is  reducible  by  one-thirtieth  for  each  year  served, 
of  the  training,  in  elementary  schools.  T 2 
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Rule  178 — continued. 

(c.)  that-  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  school  will 
maintain  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  twenty 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years  of  ago; 

(d.)  that  such  local  provision  will  he  made  to  supple- 
ment the  teacher’s  emoluments  from  the  Commissioners 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  ; 

(e.)  that  the  school-house  is  suitable,  in  good  repair, 
adequately  furnished,  and  provided  with  proper  out- 
offices  ; 

(/.)  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  teacher’s  husband 
or  wife  nor  any  of  their  relatives,  nor  any  other  person  in 
their  interest,  is  the  owner  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  liable 
for  the  rent  of  the  school-house  ; 

(g.)  that  no  near  relative  of  the  patron  or  local  manager 
is  a-  member  of  the  school  staff. 

(/).)  Plans  for  new  school-houses,  or  for  extensions  to 
existing  school-houses,  whether  the  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  by  the  aid  of  grant  or  loan,  or  entirely  from  local 
resources,  must  first  receive  the  approval  of  the  Couunfe- 
sioncrs. 

(2.)  Before  the  Commissioners  decide  upon  an  application 
for  aid,  they  require  from  the  inspector  a report  upon  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

(3.)  To  warrant  continuance  of  the  grants  to  any  school  the 
conditions  (e),  (/),  and  (g)  must  bo  strictly  observed. 

179.  («.)  In  certain  cases,  namely,  where  the  means  of 
religious  instruction  are  not  attainable  by  the  children  of  a 
particular  denomination  in  any  National  school  within  reason- 
able distance  from  their  homes,  the  Commissioners  are  pre- 
pared to  make  modified  grants  to  schools  in  which  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  is  less  than  twenty;  they,  however, 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  in  all  cases  of  preventing  t-M 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  any  district. 

(b.)  When  one  or  more  schools  under  Protestant  manage- 
ment and  with  Protestant  teachers  is  or  are  in  operation  m 
any  place,  and  with  sufficient  available  accommodation  o 
the  Protestant  children  residing  in  the  vicinity,  the  CommK 
• sioners  decline  to  grant  aid  to  any  additional  school  imm' 
Protestant  management  and  with  Protestant  teachers  wit 
a distance  of  less  than  two  miles  from  any  such  schoo  ^ 
described  above,  except  under  special  conditions  tome  co 
side-red  by  the  Commissioners,  after  due  notice  setting  mi  ■ > 
■as  far  as  possible,  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the  <**  • 
A similar  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  schools  - under  -ho 
Catholic  management  and  with  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

(c.)  In  the  case  of  a-  vacancy  in  a school  under  Pratestan^ 
.management  with  an  average  daily  attendance  ot  IU  yre 
twenty- five  and  within  two  miles’  distance  of  - one -or -m 
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llule  179 — continued. 

turn,  a new  teacher  must  ^\^^aoi\he  schools  in  the 
A Sr' rale*  applies  in  the  case  of  schools  under 

shall  constitute  a committee 
whh  power  to  appoint  a local  correspondent. 

m.  n«  gn»fc  r^AyJ“»Sr2S”'»<i7.P7S 

ronsist  of  salary,  M Sj,“K.“Ss!  eh.rtt,  k, 
payments  to  the  teaching  ’ ■,  structurally  improved 

to  schools  when  first  recognized  « 0f  eqmp- 

at  considerable  local  cost ; and,  generally  ,amm1e.; 

ment  for  instruction  in  cer^  ] ^ ed  tlle  Commissioners 

181.  When  any  school  is  reOTgmze  , „ hall  be 

require  that  the  inscription  National  bcH . of 

siom's  to“  ttfsuiport  o°£ 

Office  of  National  Education  with ^”^1.;“,  as  a 
application  must  be  laid  before  the  commence  from  an 

general  rule,  grants  of  salary  &c„  of 

earlier  date  than  the  first  of  the  month  m which  such 
application  are  returned  to  the  Office.  , , ja  6very 

183.  The  Commissioners  reserve  tc 1 Lnt  of 
case,  the  right  to  determine  finahy  whether  - l 
salaries  or  the  grant  of  any  other  aid  should  be  made  m 
m in  part,  or  be  altogether  ■withheld.  , premises, 

184  To  warrant  the  continuance  of  aid, . the  School 

and  furniture  must  be  kept  m sufficien  -l  > ' matmer, 
must  be  conducted  in  all  respects  m , Q(  flle  Com- 

and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  i g 

™Ten'square  feet  of  floor  space  should  be  prodded  each 
P«Pil  m attendance,  and  new  eniolmen  s eeds  one-sixth 

any  school  in  which  the  number  on  the  10  Is  ex  ec c and 

^s^atoties,  and 

dT85!0When  a school  has  been  recognised  mb ^ i^of’the 
or  for  girls  solely,  or  as  a mixed  school,  ■ ■ _ _ liovs’  to 
Commissioners  must  he  obtained  for  a ebang^  ^ a 

a girls1  school,  or  vice  vent,  or  to  a mixed  school,  oi  Horn 

mixed  school  to  separate  schools.  . , 

186.  Separate  ordinary  schools  for  hoys  and  girlsadimmng 
or  in  close  proximity,  and  under  the  same  , ?=  of  p 
one  or  both  of  which  there  is  an  average  attendance  ot 
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Hide  186 — continued. 

than  thirty,  must  lie  amalgamated  on  the  retirement  of  either 
principal,  unless  for  special  reasons  it  shall  be  otherwise 
directed.*  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  any  boys’  school  the 
average  attendance  at  which  but  for  the  operation  of  rule 
127  (fe)  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  over  30. 

187.  In  the  case  of  applications  for  the  recognition  of  boys' 
and  girls’  schools  in  the  same  locality  in  place  of  a mixed 
school,  aid  cannot  be.  granted  to  separate  schools  unless  there 
is  satisfactory  evidence  that  each  school  will  have  an  average 
attendance  of  at  least  fifty  pupils. 

188.  If  the  building  in  which  a school  is  conducted  is  unsuit- 
able, a new  school  to  replace  the  old  one  should  not  be  pro- 
vided until  the  Commissioners  shall  have  considered  the 
question  of  its  necessity,  having  regard  to  the  school  accom- 
modation in  the  locality. 

189.  As  a general  rule,  a National  school,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  be  recognised  by  the  Commissioners,  must  have  an 
annual  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  twenty  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen  years. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BriLnTXG,  FrRxisHTxu,  and  Improvement  Grants  fop, 

ScHOl  )L-HOr  HER , &C . 

190.  The  Commissioners  award  aid  towards  building  school- 
houses,  and  providing  suitable  fittings  and  furniture,  and  for 
providing  science  laboratories,  accommodation  for  instruction 
in  cookery  and  laundry,  workshops,  &c.,  in  certain  cases. 
This  aid  is  given  for  vested  schools  only. 

191.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a school- 
house,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied — 

(«.)  that  a necessity  exists  for  such  a school; 

(b.)  that  an  eligible  site  has  been  procured; 

(c.)  that  a proper  lease  of  the  site  for  the-  purposes  ol 

■ National  Education  shall  be  executed  either  to  trustees, 

. or  to  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity ; 
id.)  that  whatever  aid  in  addition  to  the  grant  is  neces- 
sary for  erecting  the  house  and  providing  furniture,  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  plans  and  specifications,  shall  be 
supplied  by  local  contribution ; and  . , 

(e.)  that  when  the  school  comes  into  operation  such 
local  aid  shall  be  provided  in  supplement  of  the  teacher  s 
emoluments  from  the  Commissioners  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

* [For  the  special  regulations  as  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers  where 
two  separate  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  amalgamated  see  schedule  xx  ■ 
(b.)  p.51.] 
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“f  Tha  Commissioners  do*not  contrite!.  tom*  *>  “' 

0ll94UllScSs  of  applications  for  building  grants  for  adjoin- 

Stingo- g31  sSed  as  the  d* 

S™rib“  bandmthat  «lt  sLl  be  reported  to 

*190  ,a  ) The  school  premises  to  be  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners must  be  held  either  in  fee-simple,  or  at io ^ 
(b.)  those  to  be.  vested  in  trustees  must  either  to  hoi  at 
nominal  rent,  or  must  be.  indemnified  by  special  surety 
against  any  liability  for  rent ; and  (c.)  - _ j the 

not  held  in  fee-simple  must  he  for  such  a ternr  as,  m 
circumstances,  the  Commissioners  may  i 0f  gchool 

197.  The  Commissioners  determine  wtot  ot^senoo 

accommodation  should  be  provided  in  _ 'll  d number  of 
and  the  cost  of  the  house  , &c  is  determined  by  the  number  o 
children  which  it  is  nitended  to  accommodate,  (loi  tno 
special  regulations  concerning  building,  a S’ 

provement  grants,  see  schedule  X\  -,  P-  ■’•J ' -houses, 

193.  Loans  for  the  erection  , of  m the 

Training  colleges,  and  teachers  residenc  . of  the  Coin- 

Board  of  Public  Works  on  the  recominendation  ^ the*  Lomf 

tnissioners.  Grants  may  also  be  made  o\  schedule 

a teacher’s  residence.  (Por  the  special  regi 
XYI.,.p.  67,  and  schedule  XVII. , p -ho.)  sites 

199.  Under  the  Irish  Education  Acts,  1892  an d 1 _ 
for  school-houses  or  teachers’  residences  my  - P 
acquired,  under  prescribed  conditions. 


chapter  XV 

ElBMBNTAUV  EVBUTNfi  SCHOOLS. 

• -1 „ -.-t  vO  1/nl  +1  A 


200.  The  Commissioners  consider  ^P^^^hoolsrcom- 
to  evening  schools  from  managers  of  hat  that  these 

imttees,  or  other  suitable  persons,  on  to 
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Rule  200 — continued. 

schools  shall  not  receive  aid  from  any  other  public  department 
for  the  same  work,  and  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  general 
rules  of  the  Commissioners,  except  in  so  far  as  the  general 
rules  may  be  modified  by  these  special  rules. 

No 'grants  may  be  claimed  under  these  regulations  on  ac- 
count of  any  student  in  respect  of  whom  grants  are  claimable 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  anil 
Technical  Instruction  for  the  administration  of  the  Science 
and  Art  grants  for  schools  other  than  day  secondary  schools. 

201.  (a.)  Evening  schools  must  not  meet  before  4 p.m., 
except  on  Saturday,  when  the  meetings  must  not  take  place 
before  2 p.m. 

(b.)  A meeting  must  be  of  at  least  two  hours’  duration. 

(c.)  The  time  of  a meeting  must  bo  devoted  exclusively  to 
secular  instruction. 

202.  There  must  be  70  meetings  in  a session  to  warrant  the 
full  payment  of  the  fee  allowed  (see  203  (b)).  If,  through 
exceptional  causes,  a school  meets  less  often,  a pro  rata  p»y- 
ment  may  be  made,  provided  that  the  total  number  of  meet- 
ings is  not  less  than  45.  Notice  of  intention  to  shorten  the 
session  to  less  than  70  meetings  must  be  given  as  early  as 
possible  before  the  proposed  date  of  closing,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Commissioners  time  to  inquire  into  the  exceptional  causes. 
Only  one  session  of  an  evening  school  can  be  held  within 
twelve  months,  and  only  four  meetings  of  a school  can  be  hell 
in  any  week. 

203.  (a.)  The  minimum  average  attendance  entitling  a 
school  to  the  piayment  of  the  grant  and  to  continued  recogni- 
tion is  10. 

(b.)  The  average  attendance  is  calculated  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  complete  attendances  made  by  eligible  pupils 
(rule. 207)  during  the  school  session  by  the  number  of  meet- 
ings. A pupil’s  attendances  cannot  be  included  in  calculating 
the  average  attendance  unless  he  has  been  present  during  at 
least  12  meetings  of  the  class.  Eor  each  unit  of  the  average 
attendance  the  manager  or  committee  of  the  school  may  be 
allowed  a fee  of  17s.  6 d.  or  of  15s.  The  rate  of  the  fee  may  be 
reduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  No  higher 
lee  than  12s.  6d.  is  paid  unless  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  attendance  are  successfully  taught  two  or  more  of  the 
subjects  specified  as  additional  subjects  in  rule  209  («.)• 

(c.)  Hie  rate  of  the  fee  is  determined  as  a rule  by  the  report 
of  the  inspector  on  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Pay- 
ment at  the.  rate  of  17.?.  6 d.  is  granted  only  where  the  report 
is  sjiecially  satisfactory, 

M.)  The  payment  of  the  grants  is  made  after  the  end  of 
each  session. 

204.  The  school  must  be  held  in  suitable  premises  having 
sufficient  accommodation,  suitably  lighted  and  heated  when 
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Buie  204 — continued. 

■ q,.Vmok  are  not  recognized  in  teachers’  residences. 
Places  difficult  of  access  from  a public 

r0t5  (fl ) The  managers  or  the  committees  employ  the 
teachers  and  arrange  the  amount  of  their  remuneration. 

(b.)  The  teachers  may  be  l^rsona  ).JSkcher8 

rears  of  age,  approved  as  qualified  y > ■ ■ P y wances  are 

«ho  have  retired  from  the  service  on  etn ring ^ ^ 
not  eligible  as  teachers  of  evening  ® ^ f only  one  even- 

gStfrt  SSfe’SSRfa'W  Htf 1 1' he 

cannot  be  recognized  as  a teacher  of  an  f'te^^.nacv  of  tbe 

£ ***** 

charge  of  more  than  thirty  pupils. 

206.  As  a rule,  no  evening  school  leJve  may 

of  both  sexes.  Oil  the  application  of  ae  m^gei  ea 
be  given  in  exceptional  cases  for  the  attendance  oi 
at  an  evening  school.  PVcused 

•207.  Persons  over  fourteen  years ; o ®,|®^gionB  of  tlie  Irish 
from  attendance  at  school  under  tl  P ^ _ to  attend  day 

Education  Act  of  1892,  and  chi  school.  No  person 

schools,  are  eligible  as  pupils  of  an  8 evening  school 

can  be  recognized  as  a pupil  of  at  a 

at  the  same  time,  nor  can  any  pupi  y 0f  an  evening 

day  National  school  be  recognized  “ per]^ns  not  included  in 
school  for  the  purposes  of  payment.  _ schools,  but 

those  defined  as  eligible  pupils  may  a ^lation  tlie  average 

cannot  be  taken  into  account  m the  c 

““)  A time  table  fez  each  »bool  mb.t  b.  d»™  »P 
and  submitted  for  approval.  P 

(b.)  Registers  and  roll  books,  approved  ^ the  C mo 
sioners,  must  be  kept.  The  rolls  . must  be  com] ilet teiy  m ^ 
before  the  termination  of  the  first  qua  pupil 

ing.  The  attendance  mark  must  be^fSe“8  and  rolls 
leaves  before  the  end  of  a meetmg.  , ^ m ^nring  the 

must  be  checked  and  certified  m the  manager  or 

time  of  a meeting,  at  least  once  a month,  by  th ^ nianag 
by  some  suitable  person  deputed  by  the  manager  oy 

T?Tho  school  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection  by 
the  Commissioners  or  their  officers. 

209'.  (a.)  Any  of  the  elementary  subjects 
National  schools  may  be  taught  in  evening,  ' ’ 

with  the  following  additional  subjects  . 

Advanced  arithmetic  and  algebra. 

Geometry  and  mensuration.  ,, 

Irish.  - - - * 
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Rule  209 — continued. 

French. 

Latin. 

Shorthand  ancl  typewriting. 

Elementary  Science. 

Model  drawing. 

Geometrical  drawing. 

History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (a  period  of). 

Cookery. 

Book-keeping. 

Lessons  in  Health  and  Habits. 

lb.)  A syllabus  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  each  evening 
school  must  be  submitted  for  approval  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session. 

(c.)  At  least  two  subjects  should  be.  taught  in  each  evening 
school,  but  not  necessarily  at  each  meeting.  Reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic  must  be  taught  in  every  evening  school  to 
such  pupils  as  are  not  already  qualified  in  these  subjects.  No 
payment  is  allowed  in  respect  of  any  pupil  who  is  taught  other 
subjects  only,  unless  the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  pupil 
has  a sufficient  elementary  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  trad 
arithmetic. 

210.  Ho  political  or  polemical  business,  or  business  other 
than  that  laid  down  in  the  approved  time,  table  of  the  school, 
must  he  transacted  during  the  time  of  meeting. 

211 . (a.)  Evening  schools  must  not  be  conducted  for  the 
private  profit  of  the  manager  or  committee.  All  the  State 
grant  must  be  expended  on  the  schools  and  teachers. 

(b.)  The  managers  must  submit  a satisfactory  return  of  the 
expenditure  at  the  end  of  the  school  session. 

(c.)  The  scale  of  fees  (if  any)  to  be  charged  to  the  pupils 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for  approval. 

212.  Evening  schools  are  supplied  with  books,  he.,  on  the 
same  conditions  as  day  National  schools. 

213.  (it.)  The  Commissioners  may,  whenever  they  think  fit, 
withdraw  their  grants  from  any  evening  school. 

(6.)  The  continuance  of  the  grants  depends  on  the  observ- 
ance of  the  foregoing  conditions  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
inspector  s report  at  the  end  of  a school  session- 

214.  In  evening  schools  where  Irish  is  successfully  taught 
book  prizes  may  be  awarded  to  the  pupils  for  proficiency  in 
that  subject  on  the  conditions  set  forth  in  schedule  I.,  page 

P.  E.  LEMASS,  1 

l Secretaries. 

W.  J.  DIL WORTH,  j 


Office  of  National  Education, 
Lublin  : July,  1907. 
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««*“  S’SS  BTv-  — • | 

,£!£<..****  w 
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SCHEDULE  I. 

SPECIAL  PROVISION  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  IRISH  Hi 
NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

•:  I. 

Irish  as  an  Extra  Subject  in  National  Schools. 

(For  the  programme  see  page  108.) 

Fees,  may  be  paid  for  Irish  taught  as  an  extra  subject  to  pupils  of  the 
third  and  higher  standards  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

For  pupils  enrolled  in  the  third  standard  3s.  per  unit  of  the  average 
attendance  at  the  Irish  lessons. 

For  pupils  enrolled  in  the  fourth  standard  6s.  per  unit  of  the  average 
attendance  at  the  Irish  lessons. 

For  pupils  enrolled  in  the  fifth  standard  9s.  per  unit  of  the  average 
attendance  at  the  Irish  lessons. 

For  pupils  eurolled  in  the  sixth  and  higher  standards  12s.  per  unit 
of  the  average  attendance  at  the  Irish  lessons. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  set  forth  in  the  “ Programme  of  Instruc- 
tion for  National  Schools,”  and  any  proposed  alternative  courses  .of 
instruction  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  before  they 
are  adopted. 

A fee  cannot  be  paid  for  the  same  pupil  more  than  once  in  the  same 
course.. 

If  a pupil  enrolled  in  the  fourth  or  higher  standards  receives  in- 
struction in  the  course  for  a lower  standard  only  the  rate  of  fee  for 
the  lower  standard  can  be  paid. 

At  least  forty  extra  hours’  instruction  must  he  given,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  extra  branch  must  continue  throughout  the  entire  school  year. 

Extra  instruction  must  be  given  before  or  after  the  fixed  day  school 
hours. 

The  fees  may  be  reduced  or  withheld  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

Every  teacher  of  Irish  is  required  to  produce  a certificate  or  other 
satisfactory  proofs  of  his  competency  to  teach  the  subject. 

Irish  cannot  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  staff  in  any  school  in  which 
the  work  done  in  the  other  school  subjects  does  not  show  merit. 

A special  roll  for  each  standard  must  be  kept  and  the  roll  must  he 
marked  each  day  before  instruction  in  the  extra  subject  begins. 

No  fee  for  Irish  as  an  extra  subject  is  payable  for  any  pupil  of  a 
“ bilingual  ” school  for  whom  a fee  has  been  paid 

II. 

Iiiisn  in  Schools  where  the  Bilingual  Programme  has  bees 
SANCTIONED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

(For  the  bilingual  programme  see  page  97.) 

The  use  of  the  bilingual. programme  may  be  permitted  only — _ 

(1)  If  the  home  language  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils  is  Irish; 

(2)  If  the. teacher  can  speak  Irish  fluently; 

(8)  If  instruction  through  the  medium  of  English  will  be  given 
to  any  exclusively  English-speaking  pupils  whose  parent5 
desire  it. 

In  schools  in  which  the  bilingual  programme  is  adopted,  Id91 
should  be  mainly  the  medium  of  instruction  for  the  junior  standards 
(I.  to  III.),  and  English  mainly  for  the  higher.  . T . , 

The  merit  of  the  teaching  is  judged  by  the  proficiency  hotly  in . In8 
ana  English,  the  former  being  the  main  factor  in  the  case  of  the  junior 
classes,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  the  higher.  . , 

Permission  to  use  the  bilingual  programme  is  withdrawn  if  the  senoo 
declines  in  usefulness  under  bilingual  conditions,  or,  if  the  recognised 
Irish-speaking  teacher  leaves,  unless  his  successor  satisfies  the  conditioi 
as  to  knowledge  of  Irish.  , 

A fee  of  4s.  may  be  paid  for  each  unit  of  the  average  attendance  o 
pupils  receiving  bilingual  instruction  in  schools  classified  as  “fair,  ®8 
result  of  the  annual  inspection,  of  6s.  in  schools  classified  as  “good,  0 
8s.  in  schools  classified  as  “ very  good  ” or  “ excellent.” 
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III. 

IliIS?  ” STnuX™rayC“aked  annually  to 
Prizes  not  exceeding  7 f their  final  year  of  training,  pass 

certificate  3 cogency  to  teach 

they  have  attended.  £r  A,samof  £10  may  also  he 

S — ol  Irish  lor  two 
■amsecutive  years  in  a National  school. 

. “ 01 

under  teachers  whose  competency  is  ceitme  J 

tfs— * .«.*  »*r xs  ssi,  rsriri’t , 

A.  record  oi  the  students  attendai  i olie„e,  the  programme  ol 

prescribed  form,  mid  the  time  table < of  tho  eoUeg^c 

studies,  and  the  list  ol  professois  . classes,  except  owing  to  lll- 
Any  student  who  absents  “£  t eligible  to  earn  pay- 

ness or  other  reasonable  cause,  is  not  lecognisen 

ment  lor  the  college.  attend  three-tourths  oi  the  lessons, 

No  student  is  paid  for  if  lie  fails  a™  Commissioners  may  allow  him 
but  if  his  absence  is  owing  to  illness, _ the  ment. 

to  receive  supplemental  lessons  suffi  the  teacher  of  a National 

A qualified  substitute  may  be  the  service  ol 

school  during  his  attendance  at  a"y0^S\fthe  teacher, 
a substitute  is  recognized  as  service  „ Irish  bv  the  Board  will  bo 
No  student  who  is  already  certifio  course  has  been  obtained 

paid  for  unless  special  sanction  to  attend  t e 

from  the  Commissioners.  , tlie  sevcval  colleges  examine 

At  the  end  of  the  courses  the  professors  of  the  sevcia  * considera- 

the  teachers  who  have  attended  and  submit  the  lesuics 

tion.of  the  Commissioners.  ,..„iatorcd  as  aualified  to  teach 

Those  who  pass  this  examination  are  teg etasM*^  rMch  a 
“Irish  as  an  ordinary  or  extra  subject  > take  charge  of  a 

eiently  high  standard  are  registered  as  competent 

bilingual  school.  „ « teacher  who  passes 

A payment  of  £5  is  made  to  the  coll  j,  satisfactorily  in  a 

the  examination,  and  who  subsequently  teaches  iusa 
public  school  for  one  year.  ^ 

In.  evening  schools  wS”  ^Ihffalfawing 

be  awarded  to  the  puipls  for  proficiency  m that  subject 

conditions  : , , , a lower  programme 

. (ad)  no  prize  can  ho  awarded  for  any  T>  - , schools': 

than  that  prescribed  for  the  fourth  stai-  ' ',5  r „(  pupils  leavn- 

..  .„(!>.)  no  prize  can  bo  awarded  unless  ^ ^X.i.  is  at  least  five, 
mg  such  programme,  and  jireseuted  foi  ex  j. 

and  unless  the  proficiency  in  Irish  is  prono  r , ’ £ p„pils  pre- 

. (c.)  in  the  case  of  a.schoo  in 

Rented  for  examination  is  nofc  lQss  rhim  n • • • ... 

teen  the ‘prizes  cannot  exceed  M » the  mimber  of  ‘pupils,  ‘pre 

..  . (d.)  in  the  case  of  a school : m which  the' W cajiot  ekee^ 

serite'd  for'  examination  is  at  least  twenty,  • • P^ 

£2  in  total  value. 
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SCHKDULE  II. 

WoBKMI  STRESSES , JUNIOR  LlTEIIAIlY  ASSISTANTS,  AND  In’OCSIEIAL 
Teachers. 

(No  new  appointments  are  made.) 

1.  Workmisfer esses  in  the  service  on  the  1st  April,  1900,  may  continue 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  needlework  so 
long  as 

(1.)  the  average  attendance  of  girls  does  not  fall  below  20; *j 

(2.)  a mistress  is  not  employed  in  the  school. 

-•  ^ orkiiii stresses  are  required  to  attend  for  only  two  hours  a day. 
and,  if  competent,  they  must  assist  the  teachers  generally  in  conducting 
the  school  during  the  time  they  arc  employed  in  giving  instruction  in 
needlework. 

p.  Salary  is  withdrawn  from  junior  literary  assistants  and  work- 
mistresses  under  the  same  conditions  ns  those  laid  down  in  the  case  oi 
assistants. 

4.  (ft)  So  long  as  an  industrial  teacher  is  employed  in  any  school,  such 
teacher  is  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  entire  industrial 
education  in  the  school,  including  the*-  plain  needlework,  &c.,  prescribed 
m the  programmes  of  the  several  standards,  and  is  personally  responsible* 
lor  the  efficient  instruction  and  training  of  a special  industrial  class, 
composed  of  extern  young  women,  and  of  such  pupils  ns  may  have  passed 
through  the  ordinary  literary  course  of  the  school. 

(b,)  Each  member  of  the  special  industrial  class  must  be  engaged  in 
receiving  industrial  instruction  daily  for  such  time  as  in  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  industry  pursued,  may  he  deemed  adequate. 

. 13  recognition  of  a special  industrial  teacher  does  not  relieve 
1 1 e ordinary  mistresses  of  the  school  from  the  obligation  of  giving  efficient 
piactical  instruction,  under  the  supervision  of  the  special  industrial 
teacher,  in  plain  needlework,  &c.,  to  the  pupils  of  the  school. 

, 1®*'  ^ warrant  the  continued  recognition  of  a special  industrial 

teacher,  there  must  be  a separate  workroom,  suitably  furnished  and  used 
for  the  instruction  of  the  special  industrial  class. 

(c.)  In  every  industrial  department  a separate  roll  book  and  separate 
daily  report  book  must  be  kept  for  the  special  industrial  class. 

. ^austnal  teachers  in  the  service  prior  to  the  1st  April,  1900.  having 
incomes  from  the  State  greater  than  those  now  fixed  for  junior  assistant 
mistresses  will  retain  such  incomes  as  personal,  so  long  as  they  may  re- 
main m their  present  schools. 


SCHEDULE  III. 

(«)•  Regulations  respecting  Payments  to  Teachers. 

I.  The  school  returns  furnished  in  connection  with  the  claims  for  pay- 
ment ot  salaries  must  be  examined  and  checked  by  the  local  manager, 
and  the  certificate  printed  at  the  foot  of  such  returns  must  be  signed  by 
him  without  alteration. 

u„2:  li  a it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  the  locality  for 

Ioi.qU.  1 i ’ ^jeylous  -v  *°  Ws  leaving  some  suitable  person  resident  in  the 
locality  should  be  nominated  for  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  as 

takefjdace  P'°  iCI"'”  otller''ise,  delays  in  the  payment  of  salaries  may 

of  mas‘er,is  employed  in  the  school  there  must  be  an  average 

J. TT  ° wima*  the  continued  recognition  of  a workmistrees.  . 

m,0rfir  "forkmlst.resseB  m the  service  on  1st  October,  1898,  the  number  wb»* 

rhtftifyrw“^r4ttion  i8  12  80  lons  as  th6y  contin™ b lte 
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. v-v,  „ riavrnent  of  the  teacher’s  claim  would  otherwise  be  de- 
a Where  tog®'  death  oc  removal  oi  the  recognized  manager, 
laved  owing _t  , onuscs  the  amounts  flue  may  be  paid  through  the  • 

« t0  °thel  fZS  any  respectable  resident,  approved  by  the  Commis- 
S^whUriU  undertake  to  certify  and  sign  the  usual  returns  to  be 

furnished  for  the  school.  the  teacher  who  is  to 

4.  Every  claim  for  the  salaiy  must  he  n 0ncu  1.^  t;oflal  civcum- 

SncTs  ftmuTalso  be^igd  by  ot 

take  » »“**  *“  mf  octiount  of  such  salary,  in  order  to  have  a proper 

m'itius’ or  the  amom“ 

will  not  be  paid.  . , . tho  date  of  commencing 

■ WSMS  S“^Xtys  of  Irent  vacation,  ,c„  to 

taken  out-,  payment  may  bo  made  , ^ ^ supplied  to  the  ap- 

being  made  before  a magistrate  on  a W that  receive  any 

plicant,  that  be  or  slie  is  the.  next-  <•  , further  that  the  whole 

balance  of  pay  awarded  to  the  £ „ot  «ceed  £100. 

amount  due  to  the  deceased  from  public  funds  ciocs 

{b.)  Special  regulations  respecting  payment  » M0Y&  AND 

girls’  schools  which  have  been  amalgamated. 


gamated  school,  grants  for  such  assistant  aie  a\a 

average  attendance  should  not  be  50.  „ nll  account  of 

Salary  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  privileged  assistant  on  actoui 

insufficient  average  attendance. 

The  Residual  Grant  is  distributed  as  follows 

Principal  Privileged  Assistant  II.  Assistant.  III.  Assistant. 

(i.e.  the  School  (S.e.  the  School 

Master).  Mistress).  j_3s  1_35 

(Boys^  only).  (Gi^tnly).  of  themmammgBoyB 

Tho  privileged  assistant  receives  a salary  independent  as 

Capitation  Grant  not  less  than  the  salary,  which  s j Ler  ,)r;vi_ 

principal  of  the  separate  school  before  the  amalgan  , . d 

leges  as  regards  increments,  Ac.,  are  continued  when  lecogmsecl 
privileged  assistant  in  the  amalgamated  school.  ..  ...  p r m-omotion 

The  principal  teacher  of  the  combined  school  » 
and  increments  on  the  total  average  attendance  o - n 


SCHEDULE  IV. 

Teemicjis  for  Teachers,  Beid  Exhibitions  and  Peiees,  and  Pkize^ 
in  Irish. 

Carlisle  and,  Blake  Premiums. 

1-  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  are  empowered  to  a oca^e 

to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  the  interes  _ Carlisle 
certain  funds  at  their  disposal  in  premiums,  to  be  calle  cfhools 

aad  Blake  Premiums.”  Teachers  of  Model  schools,  Co 
or  other  special  schools  are  not  eligible  for  these  premiums. 
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2.  The  interest  from  the  accumulated  funds  available  for  premium 
will  be  distributed  in  premiums  of  £i3  each — one  for  the  most  deserving 
principal  teacher  in  each  of  the  circuits  every  year,  upon  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(a.)  that  the  average  attendance  and  the  regularity  of  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  are  satisfactory; 

( b .)  that  a fair  proportion  of  the  pupils  have  passed  in  the  higher 
standards ; 

(c.)  that,  if  a boys’  or  mixed  school,  taught  by  a master  in  a rural 
district,  the  elements  of  the  sciences  underlying  agriculture  are  fairly 
taught  to  the  boys  of  the  senior  standards ; and , if  a girls'  school 
(rural  or  town),  needlework  is  carefully  attended  to; 

( d .)  that  the  state  of  the  school  lias  been  reported  during  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  as  satisfactory  in  respect  of  efficiency,  moral  tune, 
order,  cleanliness,  discipline,  school  accounts,  supply  of  requisites, 
and  observance  of  tlie  Commissioners'  rules. 

3.  No  teacher  is  eligible  for  a premium  more  frequently  than  once  in 
five  years. 

4.  The  names  of  the  teachers  to  whom  premiums  arc  awarded  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners. 

Worship  Premiums. 

The  annual  interest  on  .£.1.00,  bequest  of  the  late  lte.v.  W.  T.  Worship, 
Rector  of  Beestou,  Norfolk,  is  allocated  by  the  Commissioners  as 
premiums  to  those  two  of  the  King's  scholars  sent  up  for  training  who 
shall,  upon  examination  by  the  professors,  appear  best  prepared  for  enter- 
ing on  the  course  of  training  in  the  Commissioners'  college,  Marlborough- 
street. 

It  e til  Exhibit  to  n a . 

The  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  E.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  of  Bombay, 
in  pursuance  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  testator,  have  authorized 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  apply  £80  a year  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  bequest  to  the  maiutainenee  of  two  Reid  exhibitions  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  the  value  of  £40  each,  to  enable  students  of 
the  County  Kerry,  who  have  successfully  passed  tho  final  examination  at 
the  close  of  their  course  of  training  in  the  Marlborough-street  Training 
college,  to  matriculate  in  Trinity  College,  and  to  pass  on  without  dropping 
a year,  to  the  degree  of  Arts. 

The  recommendations  of  candidates  for  the  Reid  exhibitions,  Trinity 
College,  are  made  by  the  professors  of  the  Marlborough-street  Training 
college. 


Prises  for  Irish — King's  Scholars. 

Prizes,  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number,  may  he  awarded  annually  to 
King’s  scholars,  who,  at  the  close  of  their  final  year  of  training,  pass  me 
examination  generally  and  obtain  a certificate  of  competency  to  teaen 
Irish. 

No  teacher  already  “ certificated  ” in  Irish  is  eligible  for  a prize. 

A prize  is  not  awarded  to  any  student  who  does  not  display  adequae 
colloquial  knowledge  of  Irish.  _ _ , 

If  more  than  thirty  King’s  scholars  satisfy  the  required  conditions,  e 
prizes  are  awarded  to  the  best  answerers,  irrespective  of  what  co  eD 
they  have  attended. 

The  prize  for  each  King’s  scholar  is  £!>.  ■ i 

A sum  of  £10  may  also  lie  awarded  to  every  teacher  who  has  obttinw 
a prize  of  £5  as  a King's  scholar  at  the  filial  examination  fcr  "V 
scholars,  and  who  is  thereafter  reported  to  have  shown  high  merit  u ® 
teaching  of  Irish  for  two  consecutive  years  in  a National  school. 


Reid  Prises.  • ■ • . . 

The  trustees  of  the  Will  of  the  late  R.  T.  Reid,  Esq.,  il:d.,  of'B°mb£ 
who  bequeathed  -£9,485  towards  the  advauceirient  of  education  m 
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* Kerrv  (his  native  county),  have  authorized  the  following  scheme 
< ?uu!'  \ he  awarded  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  bequest  by  the  Com- 
wl.  honors  of  National  Education. 

Tl  Reid  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  six  best  answerers  amongst  the 
, -tm.s  of  the  National  schools  of  the  County  Kerry,  at  examina- 
6 T Id  at  the  end  of  their  third*  and  fifth*  year  of  service,  provided 
.iQ  answering  in  every  case  shall  be  of  a satisfactory  character. 
•„  +r.«  cr-nln  of  nrizes  : — 


The  following  is  the  scale  of  prizes  : 
vt  BSD  Of  monitor's  third 
YEAR  Ol'  SERVICE. 


First  Prize 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  ii 


( b .)  AT  END  OF 
YEAR  OF 
First  Prize, 
Second  „ 

Third  ,, 

Fourth  ,, 

Fifth  ,, 

Sixth  ,, 


MONITORS  FIFTH 


* Monitors  appointed  for  a term  of  three  years  under  provisions  of  Kule  139 
> examined  for  these  jirizes  at  the  end  of  their  first  and  third  year  of  service  rcspec- 


SCHEDFLE  V. 


IIeligiocs  Instruction. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  certificate  hook : — 

Roll  No. — School — ; — — County 

Name  of  teacher  who  gives  religious  instruction 

Religious  denomination  of  do. — — " 

Certificate  of  Parent  or  Guardian*. 

[In  case  a parent  or  Guardian  should  wish  his  child  to  receive 
religious  instruction  from  a teacher  who  is  of  a religious  denomina- 
tion  different  from  that  of  the  child,  or  from  a teacher  who  gives 
anv  religious  instruction  different  from  that  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  creed  of  the  child,  the  following  certificate  is  appointed  for 
use  by  such  parent  or  guardian.] 

X , being  the.  (2)  of  (3) , who  is  registered  by  me 

.IS  (4)  in  the  school  register  of  the  (5) Natiouul  School,  hereby 

certify  that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  said  (6) shall  receive  instruc- 
tion in  (7)  during  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction. 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian,  (8)  ~ 

Witness,  if  signed  by  “ mark,” 

Dated  day  of , 19 • 

(i)  Insert  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian  who  makes  the  certificate. 

(•)  Insert  the  relationship  of  the  parent  or  guardian  ; as  father, 

“ mother,”  “ aunt,”  &c.  , . , 

(")  Insert  the  name  of  the  pupil.  (')  Insert  the  registered  religion  of 
the  pupil. 

(•■')  Insert  the  name  of  the  National  School. 

(fi)  Insert  the  name  of  the  pupil  again.  , . , 

(?)  Insert  in  full  the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction.  a,s— ! tie  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  “ Authorized”  Version— The  Roman  Catholic 
catechism— The  Protestant  catechism,  &c„  &c.  This  is  to  be 
written  by  tlio  parent  or  guardian  ; but  in  case  the  parent  or 
guardian  cannot  write,  it  may  be  written  by  the  teacher. 

'*)  The  parent  or  guardian  should  here  inscribe  Ins  or  her  name.  If 
the  parent  or  guardian  be  unable  to  write  his  or  her  name,  he 
or  she  is  to  sign  by  mark  ; but  this  mark  must  be  witnessed 
i by  some  respectable  third  party. 
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T herebv  eertifv  that  before  (»)  — ; sjS>'ed,  ^ certificate,  I 

•ead  aloud  to  (1°")  - tlio  fo"°'vll1=  rulu  of  the  Commissioners.  f; 

National  Education  . 

“ No  nunil  who  is  registered  by  ins  or  her  parents  or  guardian,  a, 
Protestant  can  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  fe 
:f  ,-el  g mis  inunction  in  ease  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction 
Po  m n Catholic  ; and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  Ins  or  her  pwir. 
oreuardhins  as  a Roman  Catholic  can  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendant 
01  0uaiun  religions  instruction  m case  the  teacher  giving  art 

ffiotton  Hot  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no  pupil  can  fe 
wnnitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious 
Instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object. 

Provided  however,  that  m easo  any  parent  of  guardian  skill 
* J „ ,1  ’ire  that  the  child  should  receive  any  particular  religion, 
express  a record  such  desire  in  the  certificate  book  provided 

th?  school,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  ,hc 
! id, nil, .which  such  religious  instruction  only  is  given. 

The  Parent  (the.  father  if  possible!  or  guardian  must  append  hi. 
nr  murk  to  the  entry  in  the  book,  and  the  signing  of  this  certifies 
name  01  m “ 1 , “,1)0ntaneous  act  of  the  parent  or  the  guardian 

pup  l Tire certificate  hook  must  not  be  removed  from  the  afe 
room!  and  should  he  submitted  to  the  inspector  whenever  he  visits  the 

.school.” 

A,„,  I totto,  1JS- 

Sot s”,d  of  »,il  ■'»'  of  11,0  t,™  loloot 

of  the  certificate.  signature  of  Teacher 

Tinted  day  of , 19 — . 


CWITIMCATE  OK  IXSPECTOU. 

T i i +Jmt  T liave  examined  the  certificate  of  (U)  ■ 

-o‘  <°*  “■* 

satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness  of  eneli. 


Signature  of  Inspector. 

Dated  day  of- 


19- 


('•')  Insert  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  ('“)  Insert  him  u 

(Ui  inBcrt  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  ('-)  Insert  “ lie”  or  ’‘shed 
(13)  Inaert  the  name  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  (“)  Insert  the  name  o. 
the  teacher. 


SCHI’jDULK  VI. 

School  (Irani  {Ifiali  Kiliicntuiii-  .irl , 18912). 

The  following  are  rules  for  udniini  storing  the 
grant  under  the  18th  section  and  4th  schedule  of  the  lush  Lduc 
Act,  1892,  55  and  5(5  Vic.,  ch.  42  : — 

1.  The  average  rate  of  school-fees  for  the  year  1891  is | t®  a 

taking  the  school-fees  received  during  that  y^r  for  sibj  bp  s 

cither  wholly  or  partly  within  the  ordinary  school  PP 

of  over  3 and  under  IS  years  of  ago,  and  dividrng  toe  fees  ^ 
average  daily  attendance  for  that  year  of  pupils  "itlnn  tiles'  „ 

2.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-foos  receive 

children  of  over  51  and  under  15  years  of  age,  dunn8  • ‘ 
was  not  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  o ^ ta 

such  children  in  average,  nttiuidancc,  no  school-re  . J 
any  such  child  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholh  oi  pani„ 

the  ordinarv  school  hours. 
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School-fees  may  be  charged  to  pupils  of  15  years  of  age  and 

U*  h’ees  may  also  be  charged  to  children  under  15  rears  of  age  for 
•xtva  or  optional  subjects  taught  wholly  outside  the  ordinary  school 
liours;  but  in  no  circumstances  may  fees  for  extra  or  optional  sub- 
lets be  charged  to  sm-h  children,  even  though  the  'instruction  is 
oivoti  whollv  outside  the  ordinary  school  hours,  if  the  payment  is  to 
be  a condition  of  admission  to  the  school. 

4.  In  schools  where  the  average  rate  of  school-fees,  during  the  year 
lBdl  was  in  excess  of  six  shillings  for  each  child  of  the  number  of 
children  between  8 and  15  years  of  age,  in  average  daily  attendance, 
fees  rnav  be  charged  to  such  children;  but  the  total  amount  of  fees 
shall  not  be  such  as  to  make  the  average  rate  bf  fees  for  all  children 
in  average  attendance  at  the  school,  exceed  for  any  year  the  amount 
of  the  said  excess.  Fees  for  any  subjects  taught  either  wholly  or 
partly  within  the  ordinary  school  hours,  are  held  to  he  school  fees  for 
purposes  of  this  rule,  and  must  be  included  in  determining  the 
average  rate  charged. 

5.  In  respect  of  school-fees,  no  scale  of  fees  shall  be  altered  or 
fixed  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners.  And  should 
the  application  of  the  scale  sanctioned  for  any  school  result  in  the 
lew  of  an  average  fee  in  excess  of  the  authorized  limit,  such  excess 
should  be  refunded  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

Ij.  All  schools  brought  into  connexion  as  National  Schools  on  or 
after  the  1st  January,  1892,  shall,  if  receiving  the  school  grant,  be 
free  of  school-fees  for  pupils  over  i)  and  under  15  years  of  age, 

7.  Evening  schools  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  school 
grant. 

8.  Payment  shall  he  made  subject  to  the  existing  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  in  respect  of  average  daily  atten- 
dance of  pupils,  as  provided  in  the  first  clause  of  the  fourth  schedule, 
viz. : — 


(a.)  in  augmenting  by  20  per  centum  the  existing  rate  of  class 
salaries  of  teachers  and  of  salaries  of  assistant  teachers,  and 
(6.)  in  augmenting  by  three  shillings  and  sixpence  the  capitation 
grant  to  schools  receiving  such  grants  and  not  having  teachers 
paid  by  class  salaries;  the  latter  augmentation  to  be  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  ordinary  capitation  grants  as  computed  under 
the  rules  of  the  Commissioners,  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  in  respect  of  average  daily  attendance. 

9.  («.)  The  bonuses  for  assistants  under  tlie  second  elause  of  the 
fourth  schedule  shall  be  annually  - granted  to  all  assistants  of  five 
vears’  standing  or  over  who  are  classed  higher  than  third  class. 

" ((,.)  In  case  of  interrupted  service  as  assistant,  if  the  period  of 
interruption  be  spent  as  principal  teacher,  such  service  may  count 
for  bonus.  * _ 

10.  Schools  that  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  twenty  and 
under  thirty  pupils  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age,  are  recognized 
and  aided,  under  the  third  clause  of  the  fourth  schedule,  as  schools 
entitled  to  “third  class  salary,”  &c. 

11.  The  payment  of  the  residue  under  the  fourth  clause  of  the 
fourth  schedule  is  to  be  made  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  com- 
puted  on  attendances  of  pupils  over  8 and  under  15  years  of  age. 

12.  The  unit  of  distribution  of  the  residue  shall  be  found  by  divid- 
ing the  estimated  residue  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  aggregate  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  pupils  over  8 and  under  15  years  at  schools 
receiving  the  school  grant. 

Fractions  of  a penny  to  be  omitted. 

IS.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  receiving  the 
school  grant  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  residual  capitation  grant, 
be.  the  .average  daily  attendance  for  the  periods  to  which  the  pa\  - 
merits  respectively  relate.  ■ • 

14.  (nd  The  twenty  per  cent,  increase  under  the  first  clause  ot  the 
fourth  schedule  shall  be  computed  on  the  class-salary  portion  of  the 
salaries  of  principals  and  assistants  of  Model  and  practising  ^schools. 
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, . ■>  Th  bonuses  under  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth  sehefe 
slia.ll  be  annually  granted  to  all  assistants  in  such  schools  of 
vpava’  service  and  over.  . , . 

' V.\  nphe  "eneval  rules  determining  the  average  rate  of  excess-fee. 
...  ; ‘I  chill  be  applied  in  the  case  of  those  schools. 

' The  school  fees  of  Model  schools  are  distributed  on  a bash 
specially  determined  by  the  Commissioner*. 


SUHEDUIJ3  VII. 

1?oems  oi-  Aoreemext. 

Agreements  between  Managers  and  Teachers  (Pmscbam  as, 

- Assistants). 

The  following  are  the  four  forms  of  agreement  provided  by  tb? 
Commissioners  x^orm  No.  1. 

Memorandum  or  an  ^ tUe  school  (hcreinkter  oafej 

the  mummer)  of  tlic  one  part,  and  teacher  of  the  sad  stai 
(hereinafter  called  the  teacher)  of  the  other  part : 

T The  manager  agrees  to  employ  the  teacher  as  the  tadiu 

1 I11C  mumiQei  O , of  19  , henceforth  until  tne 

of  *lie, . JCtju.ee  calendar  ’ months  from  the  date  at  which  notice  in 
writing  shall  luu-e  been  given  by  either  side  to  the  other  to  determine  the 

said  mnidoyment  hllve  absolute  power  to  determine  the  sue! 

employment'  at  any  time,  without  previous  notice,  on  payment  by  km 

t0Xne  Thfmal^rlludTtlso  Vva  pmver  to  determine  the  said  an- 
111.  Inc  : notice,  for  misconduct  or  other  sufaeiK 

ployment,  nitl  o 1 ot  such  determination  the  teacher  shall  h 

t-edson,  but  in ^ e J ^ sauu.y,  to  bo  paid  by  the  manager,  unless 
entitled  to  tlue  p ,,  flfielaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  Coin- 

such  manager  s m c>  Education',  that  such  determination  of  employ. 

XA  e“n  iVhicl.  latter  case  the  teacher  shall « 

rf’^^oyme.it  being  determined  by  the  « 

onVglud-ot 

was  or  was 

th ‘‘Commissioners,  sink  he  eoneWr 
detZm°the  said  employment  *t  ^ 

®s»  . 

°rYL  The  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  such  as  are  in  accordance  «A 

the  rules  of  the  Commissioners.  . , „ ,,re  M follows 

VII.  The  salary  and  emoluments  ot  the  teacher  aie 

[Here  insert  the  salary  and  emoluments.] 

Note.— Any  entry  in  either  of  these  forms  of Ihe  agreenwd 
with  the  spirit  and  conditions  of  rule  10b  (o),  wil  r aereement  tees 
invalid.  The  responsibility  of  a mauager  uuder  the 

from  the  date  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  manag 
drawal  of  salary  from  the  teacher  by  the  Coitmiiss 
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Form  No.  2. 

, of  in  Agreement  made  the  day  of  , 19  r 

jIhiobam.ui  • - local  m(luagel.  0f  the  school  (hereinafter  called 
If  trimmer)  of  the  one  part,  and  teacher  of  the  said  school 
(hereinafter  called  the  teacher)  of  the  other  part : 

. ....  agrees  to  employ  the  teacher  as  the  teacher 

I;.rlu'  ' school,  from  the  day  of  19  , henceforth  until  the 

-<  tht' . ......  calendar  mouths  from  the  date  at  which  notice  u> 

rspiratmi'  oi  , „iven  hv  either  side  to  the  other  to  determine  the 
writing  slialM‘u  n 

'ir  eTto.°  manasier  shall  have  absolute  power  to  determine  the  said 
J Lnf  -.t  anv  time  without  previous  notice  to  the  teacher:  but  an 
''“P  Cl  case,  mot  coming  under  Article  III.)  lie  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
’teacher  three  months’  grade  salary,  recoverable  as  a debt. 

‘"tti  The  manager  shall  also  have  power  to  determine  the  said  em- 
,In‘  ,,  without  previous  notice,  for  misconduct  or  other  sufficient 
^•asmi  Vri  vilviel i ease  the.  teacher  shall  not  ho  entitled  to  any  com- 

pensation.  toaoj,er  shall  determine  the  said  employment  at  any 

• hW  crivina  three  calendar  months’  notice,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided '(except  for  good  and  sufficient  reason),  he  shall  pay  to  the  manager 
, ' errade  salary,  recoverable  ns  a debt. 

*ry  The  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  such  as  are  in  ac-cordanee  with 
the  rules  of  the  Commissioners. 

VI  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  teacher  are  as  follows 
[Here  insert  the  salary  and  emoluments.] 

W-Anv  entry  in  either  of  these  forms  of  agreement,  at  variance 
•A  tee  Mint  and  conditions  of  rule  106  (<•),  will  render  the  agree- 
''tVnvalFd  The  responsibility  of  a manager  under  an  agreement 
“ewes  on  tile  date  of  bis  retirement  from  the  office  of  manager,  or  of 
tftitl  hawttl  of  salary  from  tlie  teacher  by  the  Commissioners. 


Foum  No.  3. 

other  part : 

I.  The  manager  agrees  to  employ  the  teacher  as  ^ u“e 

expiration  JSS& 

M •’“^Xr'^auSa  thfrefereel" 
manager  shall  be  couuteisignu  J concurrence  of  the  referee,  shall 

vious  notice  to  the  toachoi . hut  . to  the  teacher  three 

months’  notice,  the  manager  shall  he  boimtt  to  P i declaration  of 

.SP^de  ^'lU^on^'lwuc^ion , teat  such  deter- 

the  opinion  of  the  misconduct  or  other  sufficient  cause,  in 

mmation  of  employment  entitled  to  aav  compensation, 

which  case  the  teacher  shall  not  be  , . . /ipt^rnined  on  the  ground 

in.  In  the  event  of  the  emp toymmit  Commissioners 

of  misconduct  or  other  suftieient  cause,  P ^ be  fiaai  to  all 

that  such  determination  bv  the  acting  Secretaries  or 

i- 

time  without  giving  three  calendar  mow  - thc  opini0n  of  the  Com- 

— mentioned,  shall  be. 
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sufficient!  he  si, all  forfeit  to  the  manager  an  amount  equal  to  three 
month*  "1-ade  salary,  which  may  be  deducted  from  any  moneys  payable 
to  him  bv  the  Commissioners  at  the  time  or  subsequently. 

V The  duties  of  the  teacher  shall  be  such  as  are  m accordance  with 

the  rules  of  the  Commissioners.  . 

VI  The  conditions  endorsed  hereon  shall  form  part  of  this  agreement* 
VII.  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  teacher  are  ns  follows 

[Herein  insert  the  salary  and  emoluments.] 

Form  No.  4. 

vmmiuvnnv  op  av  AGREEMENT  made  the  day  of  ,19  t 

1 between  local  manager  of  the  National  School 

hereinafter  called  the  manager)  of  the  one  part,  and 
teacher  of  the  said  school  (hereinafter  called  the  teacher)  of  tic- 
other  part : 

T TViA  manager  agrees  to  employ  the  teacher  as  teacher  ot 

the  T Sol,  from  the  day  of  M . henceforth  until  the 
• f +U--I  calendar  months  from  the  date  at  which  notice  in 
expiration  ( von  by  either  side  to  the  other  to  determine  the 

'V-tDf,n  ovment-  provided  that  such  notice  on  the  part  of  the  manager 
T iSconSsinned  by  , hereinafter  called  the  referee. 

'''ll  The  manager,  with  the  written  concurrence  of  the  referee,  shall 
have  power  to  dltermine  the  said  employment  at  any  time  mthoiitpre- 
. e p Z;L  4-i, p teacher:  but  in  every  case  of  dismissal  without  three 

mous  notice  to  'er D^all  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  teacher  three 

months’  grade  'salary,  unless  such  determination  of  employment  be  far 
misconduct  or  other  sufficient  cause,  in  which  ease  the  teacher  shall  not 

be  entitled  to  any^  (letermine  the  said  employment  at  any 

time  without  giving  three  calendar  months’  notice  (except  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  manager  or  for  such  cause  as  the  referee  shall  deem  ante 
cient)  lie  shall  forfeit  to  the  manager  an  amount  equal  to  three  months 
orade  salary,  which  may  be  deducted  from  any  moneys  payable  to  him 
bv  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  at  the  time  or  subsequently 
yiV  Th“duties  of  the  teacher  shall  he  such  as  are  m accordance  with 

the  rules  of  the  Commissioners.  . , , 

V.  The  conditions  endorsed  hereon  shall  form  part  ot  this  agreement. 

VI.  The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  teacher  are  as  follows : 

[Here  insert  the  salary  and  emoluments.] 

Note.— The  forms  of  agreement  provided  for  junior  assistant  mis- 
tresses and  workmistresses  are  identical  m terms  with  those  fo. r pnm 
cipal  and  assistant  teachers,  except  that  the  word  grade  before 
salary  does  not  appear  in.  any  of  the  sections. 

* Conditions  01?  Agreement. 

1.  Any  addition  to,  or  modification  of,  this  form  of  ngremne :nt  with 

any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  should bo  invalid 
2 The  responsibility  of  a manager  under  tins  agreement  ceases  tom  the 
of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  manager,  or  of  the  withdrawal  of  salary  from 

the  teacher  by  the  Commissioners.  .j  „n  „th«r  eases  where 

3.  In' the  ease  of  schools  under  clerical  managers,  and  m all ^ ottar  casraw 

such  an  arrangement  is  desired,  the  Commissioners  w‘“  be  time  wS 

as  referee  the  Ordinary  or  other  ecclesiastical  Supenor,  for  o 

the  diocese  or  district  in  which  the  school  is  situated  When  the  nm  era 
(omitting  the  name)  of  such  referee  is  entered,  the  religious  denoimnat 

‘‘'rmcttLtemtf- National  Education  themselves  may  be  named  - 

thS.rThe^eferee  may  be  one  or  more  individuals,  or 

of  persons,  named  for  the  purpose,  in  the  agreement,  and  recog  yocrnized  a5 
missioners.  In  future  neither  teachers  nor  managers  are  conditions 

referees  except  in  the  case  of  the  persons  or  bodies  mentioned  in  the  conoiu 
endorsed  on  the  forms  of  agreement  Nos,  3 and  4.  mflinaser  and 

6.  When  the  referee  has  been  appointed  under  condition  , „ eilter  into 

teacher,  on  the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  r«f®  • , Education 

a new  agreement  and  until  tills  is  done  tlio  Commissioners  0 
shall  have  all  the  powers  of  the  referee.  - 
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1 ^ filled  by  National  Teachers  or  other  Candidate  Kino’s 
1'oiDi  to  gCB0LAKs  011  admission  into  a Training  College. 

hereby 

1 ,1  declare  in  consideration  oi  my  being  admitted  into  the 

agree  ana  u Training  College  that  I will  use  my  best  endeavours 

....  „,vseH  thoroughly  for  the  calling  or  occupation  of  teacher, 
to  ijuaUt  as  j t,,..  July  declared  so  qualified  I will  forthwith 

ttiat  ? , 1IW.  that  calling  nr  occupation  in  some  public  elementary 
;dopt  an  ' a Nation.,i  school  or  Training  College,  or  in  an  Army 
* \avv  School,  or  in  a Poor  Law  Union  school,  or  a certified  industrial 

“krtfSt,™  tint  the  event  of  my  leaving  the  said  college 
J ^iSWeK  ^r  a period  of  days  therefrom  before 

the  C0“P^i°“  permission  of  the  college  authorities,  or  in  ease  I 

"^“lV  dismissed  from  the  said  college  for  breach  of  its  rules  and 
sha  \ tions  ' or  for  other  misconduct,  or  in  ease  I shall  not  withm  a 
regulations ’ . , ft  the  completion  of  my  said  course  of  Training, 

f?irto  thcP  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
1 Jhall  be  the  sole  and  absolute  judges  of  the  reasonableness  of  such 
■ J ‘ nrobationarv  service  of  two  years  as  public  elementary  teacher 
SfTfforded  opportunity  of  such  employment,  then  that  X will  on  the 
Luest  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  pay  and  refund  to 
v 6 coil  sum  as  they  may  determine  as  having  been  advanced  by  them 
toBthe  said College  in  consideration  of  my  maintenance  and  tuition 

whilst  resident  therein.  Signature, 


Caretaker's  Agreement  in  the  Case  op  an  Official  Residence 
Provided  for  a Teacher. 

T the  undersigned,  teacher  of  the  National 

school  roll  no.  ° do  hereby  acknowledge  that  I have  been  put 

into  possession  of  situate  in  the  townlnnd  of 

avto  possession  ^ o{  by  manager  of  the 

-aid  school,  in  mv  capacity  of  teacher  of  the  Nationa 

school  and  for  the  purpose  of  a teacher’s  residence,  and  not  otherwise, 
and  on  condition  that  said  premises  are  to  be  oceupmd  and 
of  bv  me  for  the  said  as  manager  of  said  school,  and  foi  his 

successor  for  the  time  being  in  the  office  of  such  manager  so  long  oi  ly 
as  I shall  lawfully  continue  to  be  such  teacher  m conformity  with  the 
rules  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  . Education,  and  not  as 
yearly  tenant  or  further  or  otherwise;  and  I hereby  under- 
take not  to  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected  upon  the  said  premises  any  out- 
house stable  building,  or  structure  of  any  kind,  without  the  previous 
tseut  ot  the  Commi’ssioners  of  National  Education  given  over  the 
signature  of  one  of  their  Secretaries,  and  I hereby  further  u ndertoke 
forthwith  to  deliver  up  free  aud  undisturbed  possession  of  the  said  house, 
offices,  ganlen,  and  all  buildings  or  structures  on  the  said  P^es  to 
the  said  or  other  the  manager  for  the  time  heme S of “‘V’ 

school  whenever  I shall  cease  to  be  such  teacher  and  caretaker,  as  witness 
my  hand  this  day  of  1 

Witness  present, 


Occupation  ,— 


-(Signature  of  teacher.) 
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SCHEDULE  VIII. 


Expenses  of  Pvvip-Teacheuk,  Monitous,  Phovisioxai.ia-  iiEa.i;smii 


Expenses  of  — ■ , »«-ui,siZa 

Junior  Assistant  Mistresses,  &c.,  at  the  annual  Examinations. 

Pavmeuts  are  made  for  travelling  and  lodging  to  pupil-teachers,  moni- 
tors  " provisionally  recognized  junior  assistant  mistresses,  tfcc.,  attendin.. 
the-  ’annual  examinations  under  the  following  conditions 

(a.)  where  there  is  no  railway  or  other  public  conveyance  to  tW 


(a.)  where  mere  is  no  i.o. ......  ...  i - ....... l0  lllt. 

place  of  examination,  the  actual  expenses  may  lie  allowed,  provided 
tli'e  total  cost  lor  the  entire  journey  each  way  does  not  exceed  ij. 

per  statute  mile;  . 

lb)  where  there  is  a public  conveyance  available,  the  fare  tv  it  is 
allowed  provided  the  total  cost  for  the  entire  journey  each  way  does 
not  exceed  2d.  per  statute  mile;  . 

(c)  for  railway  journeys,  tlurd-class  tare  only  is  allowed  to  men, 
but  second-class  fare  may  be  allowed  to  women  when  they  have  paid 
it;  but  where  a return  ticket  can  be  procured  the  cost  of  such  ticket 

only  should  be  charged;  , 

(d  ) the  lodging  allowance  may  lie  estimated  at  2s.  per  night  t[w 
each"  dav  of  the  examination),  with  one  night  additional  when  the 
school  is  situated  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  place  of  ex- 

ammaboU(,  ^ payable  when  the  school  is  under  four  statute 

miles  from"  the  town  where  the  examination  is  held; 

(f\  persons  who  have  already  been  examined  for  recognition, 
either  as  teachers  or  monitors,  are  not  entitled  to  any  allowance; 

<a  ) no  expenses  will  be  paid  to  candidates  tor  certificates  of  com. 
peteiicy  to  teach  extra  subjects,  or  to  candidates  for  admission  to 
Training  colleges. 


SCHEDULE  IX. 

Criticism  Lessons  fob  Monitors  and  Pui'II.-Teacheus. 

The  Commissioners  require  that  in  addition  to  the  general  supervision 
which  the  principal  of  a school  at  present  exercises  over  the  teaching  m 
the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  during  the  school  hours,  there  should 
be  a formal  criticism  lesson  once  each  woek. 

This  criticism  lesson  should  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
following  manner  : — , 

I.  The  principal  should  specify  the  lesson  to  be  taught  m a given 
subject  aud  should  explain  in  some  detail  to  the  pupil-teachers  or 
monitors,  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  to  the  class 
The  pupil -teachers  or  monitors  should  then  prepare  notes  of  a short 
lesson  PThe  notes  should  he  handed  in  to  the  principal  teacher  for 
the  purpose  of  correction  and  revision  at  least  two  days  before  the 
day  fixed  for  tlie  lesson. 

II.  This  lesson  should  he  taught  to  a class  of  not  fewer  than 
twenty  pupils. 

III.  The  lesson  should,  as  a rule,  be  given  during  the. hal  - »ur  or 
possibly  three-quarters  of  uu  hour)  immediately  preee  mg 

ing  the  four  hours  which  constitute  an  attendance. 

IV.  The  whole  staff  of  tlie  school  should  bo  present,  and  should 
write  criticisms  and  make  suggestions. 

V.  The  principal  or  one  of  the  assistants  shouM  occaMonallyjive 
a specially  prepared  lesson  as  a model  lesson  for  the  junior  statt 

VI.  A record  of  the  criticism  and  model  lessons  ^ 

. The  notes,  with  the  principal's  written  nd  ^Bented  to 

preserved,  for  the  information  of  the  inspect  , ‘ , { ^ 

him  at  his  next  visit.  (The  inspector  should  be  informed 
davs  and  hours  fixed  for  criticism  lessons). 
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VII  Tin'  lessons  given  from  week  to  week  should  form  for  n period 
f six’ weeks  a eontiuuoua  series  in  the  same  subject.  The  subject 
, ’ * m be  one  of  the  regular  class  subjects,  and  the  pupils  should 
t nreviouslv  have  been  taught  the  matter  of  the  lesson. 
n0yXj  \viiei\  a lesson  has  not  been  taught  satisfactorily  ft  should 
I,-,  avail!  taught  by  the  pupil-toucher  or  monitor  as  an  ordinary  class 

“]n  sc.l10ols  where  there  are  several  pupil-teachers  and  lnoni- 
. ■ should  he  required  to  prepare  notes  of  the  same  lesson, 
successive  heads  of  the  lesson  might  he  taught  by  different 
members  of  the  junior  staff. 


SCHEDULE  X. 


CliltTIFIOATE  OF  MEIUT. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  awarded 
this  Certificate  of  Merit  to  , a pupil 

,‘ver  thirteen  years  of  age  m National  school,  in 

^It  certified  that  the  holder  has  been  enrolled  in  the  seventh  standard 
for  at'  least  one  year,  and  lias  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners’ 
Inspector  attained’ to  satisfactory  proficiency  in  the  courses  of  English, 
trithmetie,  and  Oleography  prescribed  for  that  standard. 

The  holder’s  proficiency  in  the  various  subjects  of  the  school  course  is 
et  forth  bv  the  principal  teacher  on  the  hack  of  this  certificate  and  his 
character  and  conduct  are  certified  by  the  principal  teacher  and  by  the 
manager  of  the  school. 

Senior  Inspector. 


Subjects.  Opinion  of  Teacher. 

Reading  and  Explanation,  

Handwriting  •• 

Composition  (including  English  Grammar) 

Arithmetic  

Geography 


Additional  Subjects. 


Opinion  of  Teacheh. 


I eertifv  that  the  foregoing  statements  represent  my  opinion  of 
’a  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  men- 
tioned above,  and  that  his  character  and  conduct  have  been 


Counter. signature  nf  the.  manager. 


Principal  Teacher. 


SCHEDULE  XI. 

(a.)  Factory  and  Workshop  Act.,  1001. 

Extracts  from  Sections  08  and  71  of  tire  Act : - 

The  parent  of  a child  employed  in  a factory  or  workshop  shall  cause 
that  child  to  attend  some  recognized  efficient  school  (which  school  may 
be  selected  by  the  parent),  as  follows 

(fl.l  The  child,  when  employed  in  a morning  or  afternoon  set,  must 
in  every  week,  during  any  part  of  which  he  is  so  employed,  be  caused 
to  attend  on  each  work  day  for  at  least  one  attendance,  an 
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(b  ) the  child,  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  mint 
on  each  work  day  preceding  each  day  ot  employment  he  caused  to 
attend  for  at  least  two  attendances , 

(c  ) An  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  an  at. 
tendance  as  defined  for  the  time  being  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  be  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening. 

When  a child  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  has  obtained  from  a person 
authorized  bv  the  Board  of  Education  a certificate  of  having  attained 
such  standard  of  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  anthmetic  or  such 
standard  of  previous  due  attendance  at  a certificated  efficient  school  as  is 
mentioned  in  this  section,  that  child  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a young 
person  for  tiie  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency. 

In  future  principal  teachers  of  National  schools  should  give  certifi. 
cates  of  proficiency  to  any  of  the  pupils  of  their  schools  who  may  require 
them  for  the  purposes  of  the.  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  provided  such 
pupils  have  reached  the  standard  of  proficiency  prescribed  m the  follow, 
ing  order  : — 

Order  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  19th  February,  1903,  defin- 
ing with  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  in 
Ireland,  attendances  at  School,  and  fixing  with  like  consent  a Stan, 
dnrd  of  Proficiency  (Ireland). 

In  pursuance  of  Sections  68  and  71  of  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  1901,  I hereby  make  the  following  Order  :■ 

3 An  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  section  68  of'  the  said  Act 
sbail  be  an  attendance  at  instruction  in  secular  subjects  for  a period 
of  not  less  than  two  hours  at  some  recognised  efficient  school 
2 The  standard  of  proficiency  for  the  purpose  ot  section  <1  of  flie 
said  Act  shall  be  such  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
nietic  as  is  prescribed  for  the  fifth  class  or  standard  in  the  pro. 
gramme  of  instruction  of  tlio  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland.  • , , . ,r  


]892  by  the  said  Second  Schedule  to  that  Act  v00  aua  dD  V1C,> 

°h4PThe40i’der  of  the  15th  February,  1879,  defining  an  attendance  at 
a recognized  efficient  school  in  Ireland,  and  prescribing  the  stan- 
dard of  proficiency  and  the  standard  of  previous  due  attendance 
in  Ireland,  is  hereby  revoked. 

A.  Annus  Douglas, 

On  a of  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 

Whitehall', 

lflth  February,  1903. 

On  the  10th  March,  1903,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council  m 
Ireland  consented  to  and  approved  of  the  foregoing  Order. 

Inspectors  are  required  to  see  that  certificates  under  the  Act  are  issued 
in  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  68th  Section  above  referred  to. 

The  Inspectors  of  National  schools  arc  required  to  co;°pernte  in 
way  in  their  power  with  the  sub-inspec  ors  of  factories  m I elan  , 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  me  full} 
plied  with. 

* The  time  fixed  must  he  two  or  more  complete  hours.  Fractions  of  an  tour 
cannot  be  included. 
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Iehh  education  Act,  1802— Sections  1 and  2,  and  Schedoix  2. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency. 

(Order  made  in  November,  1890.) 

,,  m,„;„siouers  of  National  Education,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
The,  Tern  under  the  Irish  Education  Act,  1802,  and  of  every  other 
vc.6ted  in  them  in  this  behalf,  do  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered, 

power  tnabl  fe  . q£  A ril  1900,  a certificate  of  proficiency  for  the. 

that  from  “ Education  Act,  1802,  shall  be  a certificate  issued 

purposes  ot  tne  ^her  q{  the  sehool  wWch  the  child  has  last  attended 
i,v  the  pi  mop  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  as  is 

°f  Sl‘ehesPcribed  for  the  fifth  class,  first  stage ,*  in  the  programme  of  in- 
duction of  the  Commissioners. 

*Now  fifth  standard. 


SCHEDULE  XII. 

il  } Pupils  or  Industrial  Schools  attending  National  Schools. 

u \ The  accounts  of  the  attendances,  &c.,  of  Industrial  school  pupils 
he  nerfectlv  separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the  ordinary  pupils 
f!fUfhe^ National  school.  Separate  registers,  roll  books,  and  daily  report 

toitS,  The^attendances  Ttho  certified  Industrial  school  pupils  must  be 
i oA  hv  the  Inspector,  in  a supplemental  report,  and  by  the  mana0ei, 

■ rlchLl  returns,  separately  from  the  ordinary  pupils  so  that  pay- 
m not  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  foi 

thcrinstnwtion  of  the  Industrial  school  pupi^-such  payments  being,  made 
t Arfi«r  Denartment  of  Industrial  Schools.  , , 

^'inttoal pff attending  a National  school  are  instructed  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  day  pupils. 

«n National  Teachers  serving  in  Befoustatoiiy  and  In- 

. dustrial  Schools. 

curriculum  iu  National  Schools. 

(3). Boarded -out  Pauper.  Children. 

LoK^rs 

tired,  attend  the  nearest  National  school,  “ hool,  fid  a cer- 

mssftst  hkss  » f—" 

The  Commissioners  have  intimated  to  the  that 

that  with  regard  to  “ boarded-out  pauper  pupi  , to  examine  them 
are  not  National  schools,  their  inspectors  are  prepared  to  examine 
at  the  workhouse  nearest  or  most  convenient  o 
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Mso  that  the  inspector  will  give*  at  least  one  month  s notice  of  liiR  ;n. 
fended  examination,  at  which  the  Pool-Law  authorities  secure  the  M. 
tendance  o£  “ l.oarded-out  ” children:  and  that  tile  Inspector  will, mart, 
l-lsc  leave  an  abstract  of  the  answering  of  eacli  of  the  children  with  th* 
master  of  the  workhm.se  in  which  the  examination  is  held 

Vs  nearly  all  the  workhouses  have  National  schools  attached  to  them, 
it  is  presumed  that  in  many  cases  inspectors  willliave  the  opportunitv 
ot  inspecting  the  children  referred  to,  along  with  the  workhouse  pupils,.' 


SCHEDULE  XIII. 


School  Khqwsites. 

1 (a  ) V first  stock  of  school  requisites  is  furnished  gratuitoud?  to 
each  school  in  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  eliildren. 

(i  ) When  an  unsuitable  school-house,  has  been  superseded  by  a suit- 
able  school -house  erected  from  private  funds,  or  when  a considerable  sun, 
derived  from  private  contributions  tins  been  expended  upon  the  enlarge, 
ment  or  structural  improvement  of  a school-house,  a special  free  stock 
of  school  requisites  may  be  granted,  oil  the  recommendation  of  the  In. 

Money  expended  on  furniture,  apparatus,  or  repairs  cannot  be 
taken  into  account  in  deciding  a claim  for  a special  free  stock. 

Id  ) These  requisites  should  be.  kept  as  a school  stock,  for  which  the 
master  or  mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  must  not  lie  sold  or  taken  out 

°£  (t*T  The°sciiool  account  books  are  furnished  gratuitously  to  the  schools, 
and  are  the  property  of  the  Commissioners. 

(/.)  No  school  account  book  may  be  removed  from  the  school  except  by 
the  inspector,  or  with  his  express  sanction. 

2.  Scale  of  grants  of  school  requisites  made  to  new  schools,  fc. 


Average 

Attendance 


| Amount 
Amount  ■ lo  be 
of  Free  1 purchased 
Grant,  i as  Sale 
, Stock. 


Average 

Attendance 


Amount 
i Amount  to  be 
! of  Free  purchased 
: Grant.  as  Rale 
I ; Stock. 


£ s.  il.  Ju-  *•  d. 


£ *■.  d.  £ x.  il. 


50  Children  or  • 
under. 

51  to  ,75 
76  to  100 
101  to  125 
126  to  150 
151  to  175 
170  to  200 
201  to  225 
226  to  250  ! 

251  to  275 
276  to  300 
301  to  325 
326  to  350 
351  to  375 
i 376  to  400 


401  to  425 
420  to  450 
451  to  475 
47(5  to  500 
501  to  525 
52(5  to  550 
551  to  575 
576  to  (500 
001  to  (525 
(52(5  to  650 
(551  t,o  (575 
(57(5  to  700 
701  10  725 
726  to  750 
751  to  775 
776  to  800 


3.  (a.)  An  adequate  stock  of  books  mid  other  requisites  aPP'°Jed  j 
by  the  Commissioners— must  be.  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
for  sale  to  the  pupils. 
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. of  the  general  list  of  boohs  and  requisites  sanctioned  for 

'*'■  i im/the  i)rice°to  the  pupils  of  each  article,  must  be  kept  in .each 
available  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Also  a tablet 
schoolroom.  ■*"  . actually  in  use  in  each  school,  and  the  prices  at 

^fhey  are  sold  to'  the  pupils,  must  ho  suspended  in  a conspicuous 

place  in  the  aehoohoom.  children  attending  a National  school. 

ffl,C,’s“taV  un'v  advance  be  made  on  the  prices' fixed  by  the  Com- 
in.  "?  aad  the  inspectors  have  instructions  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port upon  any  infraction  of  this  regulation. 


SCHEDULE  MV. 


Supplies  of  Equipment. 

i i „ i The  expenses  of  the  necessary  appliances  required  in  connection 
1.  (*.)  ilit  exp  M should,  ivlieuever  possible,  he 


i i Tin*  tixueuses  oi  uie  ueuessui.y  i 

{ in  elementary  science  should,  whenever  possible,  be 

Tfrived  locally.  There  are,  however,  many  schools  for  which 
u ?lmJss“oners  feel  satisfied  the  full  cost  of  the  appliances,  or 
‘rt  n ttm  eost,  cannot  be  provided  locally,  and  to  meet  the  oases  of 
’’  a schools  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty  s 
tosury  hnvf  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

^iTsuppUesmof^Spmeut  of  the  amounts  specified  in  the  appended 
•cite  me?  be  sanctioned  accordingly;  but  the  full  amounts  in  the  scale 

only  to  a school  where  there 

iS  piop«rty  of  the  Commissioners , 

md  is  trantofon  condition  that  the  manager  ot  the  school  undertakes  to 
w improperly  stored,  and  to  provide  for  its  maintenance  m an  efficient 
,„rn;on  No  second  grant  is  made  under  any  circumstances. 

COt{e)  The  supplies  of  equipment  are  sanctioned  on  the  recommendation 
£ S’  •mc-vtnefnrs  find  the  head  organizer  of  elementary  science.  A list 
of  tile  loep  f aoll  supply  of  equipment,  showing  of  what  items 

is  sent  ■«  the  case  COstTof  each  item,  so  that  in  eases  of  renewal 

may  be  in  a position  to  know  what  expenditure  is  necessary 

f°Mr^lies  of  equipment  are  forwarded  by  the  Commissioners’ 
tor  tors  a nd  when  received  at  the  school  should  be  cheeked  with  the 
Sf^Sdi'am ^slit  fimu  the  Office  of  National  Education. 


Elementary  Science  and  Object  Lessons.  ^ ^ 

For  an  average  attendance  of  under  »0,  . - ■>  ^ “ 

Uo\  '.  '.000 

” ” ltd  and  above,  . 10  0 0 


SCHEDULE  XV. 


Grants  for  Buiuhno,  Fuknisiuno,  and  Imfbovbibs*  or 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

1 ill  ) The-  grants  made  in  any  case  represent  two-thirds  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  vested  school-houses  and  enclosing 

^f^The  accommodation  in  each  case  is  determined  by  allowing  10 
square  feet*  for  each  unit  of  the  mean  between  toe . 
daily  attendance  and  the  average  number  on  roils  foi  the  pieceomg 
calendar  year. 


•In  the  case  of  small  schools  intended  to  accommodate  not  more  than  3d 
pupils  11  square  feet  per  pupil  is  allowed. 
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(o  ) Every  grant  towards  building  school-houses  is  conditional  on  fon,k 
being  available  out  of  the  amount,  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  p„r. 
poses  of  such  grants. 

2.  (a.)  No  grant  (sec  rule  101)  _ can  be  approved  until  tlie  inspector 
shall  have  reported  upon  all  the  circumstances _of  the  case;  the  Board  if 
Public  Work  shall  have  reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  site:  and  the 
law  adviser  of  the  Commissioners  shall  have  given  his  opinion,  from  thK 
iuforrnation  laid  before  him,  that  a satisfactory  lease  can  he  executed. 

(In)  Without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury,  no  building  grants  can  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  work- 
executed  or  even  commenced  before  the  receipt  by  the  manager  of  the 
specified  authorisation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

if.  The  shortest  lease  that  can  bo  accepted  in  making  grants  is  for 
si.xtv-ouc  vears,  or  for  (it.)  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  concurrent,  or 
(cY  under  the  provisions  of  the  Leases  for  Schools  (Ireland)  Act,  1881, 
for  ninety-nine  years  when  the  grantor  is  a limited  owner. 

4.  (a.)  The  grant  or  lease  must  be  in  a form  authorized  liy  tlie  Com. 
missiouers,  and  is  prepared  in  the  Office  of  National  Education  without 
eliaroe  to  the  applicant  but  (b.)  all  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  in 
obtaining  proof  of  title,  or  grantor’s  consent,  &c.,  must  be  borne  by  the 
applicant. 

5.  When  grants  Are  voted  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  the  building  of 
a school-house,  the  lease  must  be  duly  executed  before  the  case  is  finally 
remitted  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

6.  (a.)  The  Board  of  Public  Works  furnish  instructions  as  to  the 
plan  and  specifications,  to  which  the  parties  receiving  aid  are  bound 
strictly  to  adhere,  (b.)  The  Commissioners,  however,  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider and  submit  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  special  plans  furnished 
to  them  by  applicants;  but  should  such  special  plans  provide  accommods. 
tion  for  a"  larger  number  of  pupils  than  that  sanctioned  by  the  Commis- 
sioners,  or  a more  costly  class  of  building  than  is  deemed  by  them  to  be 
necessary,  all  the  extra  "expense  must  be  borne  by  the  applicants. 

7.  (it.)  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting 
of  school-houses.  If  buildings  of  an  ornamental  description  be  preferred, 
the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

(!).)  The  Commissioners  do  not  accept  a transfer  to  themselves  (as  a 
vested  school)  of  any  building  already  used  as  a National  School;  but 
such  buildings  may  be  vested  in  trustees. 

(c.)  The  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  accepting  re- 
payment of  the  grants  made  towards  the  erection  of  a school-house,  and  in 
such  a case,  of  removing  the  school  from  their  list  of  vested  schools. 

8.  When  the  school  premises  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  they  will 
keep  the  school-house  and  furniture  in  repair.  The  Commissioners  do  not 
sanction  grants  towards  ordinary  repairs  of  schools  vested  in  trustees  or 
of  non-vestod  schools;  or  to  the.  rent  of  school-houses. 

0.  (a.)  When  the  school  premises  are  vested  in  trustees  it  is  the  duty 
of  such  trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture,  &c.,  in  repair,  and  should 
the  trustees  fail  to  carry  out  their  obligations  in  this  matter  the  grants 
to  the  school  may  be  suspended. 

(b.)  Grants  in  aid  of  local  contributions  arc  made  to  existing  vested 
schools,  whether  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  trustees, for  aildingto 
or  enlarging  them,  for  enclosing  the  sites,  for  other  desirable  or  necessary 
structural  changes  or  improvements,  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  as  estimated  by  the  Board  oF  Public  Works. 

(c.)  Such  works  "must  not.  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  be 
commenced  until  the  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
the.  specification  furnished  or  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  works. 
(See  3.1  , . , 

(cl.)  In  the.  case  of  schools  vested  in  trustees  no  grants  can  be.  made  tor 
the  execution  of  any  work  which  is  required  to  make  good  damages 
arising  from  neglect,  misuse,  lapse  of  time,  or  continuous  use.,  unless  in 
eases  specially  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
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SCHEDULE  XVI. 

r « for  Nov-vested  National  School-houses  and  Tiiainino 
L°ASi  ' Colleges. 

„ , I Applications  for  loans  should  lw  made  to  the  Com- 

1 ■ National  Education  on  an  application  form,  which  can 

^'^btained*  fit  their  office,  and  such  loans  can  be  made  onlv  on-  then 

^rf^application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  ordnance  sheet .05- 
Cf*)  , chmvilU'  bv  distinctive  colouring  the  site,  or  intended  site, 
ft|ld  ajSo "the  lauds  or  premises  which  are  tlie  security  for 

tUe  loan  reciuired-  the  pUms  for  the  erection  of  a school  which 

, (C‘  dPn  orenared  bv  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  approved  by  the 
'"lT  Rollers  of  National  Education,  or  they  may  submit  them  own 
™rs  Se  with  specification  and  estimate,  for  approval.  the 
Si  plans era  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  Office  of 

PUm  WhenSitCi^Spr^ed  to  atter'and  adapt  an  existing  building  to  the 
(d'0  of  a National  school,  plans  of  the  proposed  .i  terations,  with 
specification  and  estimate,  must,  in  like  manner,  be  submitted  for  ap- 

l,l'c;val  .ml°  Wms1^ will  not  be  extendeTto  cover  the  cost  of  ornamental  work 
or  materials,  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

1 rn, Colleges. — («.)  Applications  for  loans  should  be  made  to 
, “’poinmiesioners  ol  National  Education  on  an  application  form,  which 
tie  Obtained  at  their  office,  and  such  loans  can  be  made  only  on  the 
can  be  obtained  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

recr^rffif cases  wlmr fSaTaxTsought  for  the  erection  of.  new  builc  - 
■ b'  J for  the  enlargement  or  struotural  improvement  of  existing  build- 
s’ tL  appUoationmnst  be  accompanied  by  plans,  specifications  and 

..round  and  all  necessary  sanitary  arrangements. 

° (,1  Evevv  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  ordnance  sheet ; ( - 
in  scale**)* 'showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  site,  or  intended  site 
of' the  Training  college,  and  also  the  lands  or  promises  wnc 
security  for  the  loan  required. 

» \ Tf  Commissioners  of  National  Education  consider  an  ap- 

t&gSSaSIgS! 

No  loa^can^bo*^^  pmpo^^of^ischin-gh^  ^^^p^lvas 

the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  such  loan  mbs 
obtained  before  the  debt  was  incurred.  . x.  T.roceecii11rr  with 

(c.)  Applicants  are  accordingly  cautioned  a*  ,,  -P  for 'schools 

buildings  or  inciirring  liabilities  m connexion  with  the “r  d 

and  Training  Colleges  (Ireland)  Act.  .1884,  until  they  shall  have  received 
authority  from  the  Board  of  Public  W orks. 

•Where  the  college  premises  arc  situated  in  towns,  the  ordnance  sheet  of . the 
largest  scale  that  can  be  procured,  is  to  be  forivarded  wit 
Ordnance  sheets  .may  bo  ordered  through  any  books  , «■  ' 

there  are  no  agencies,  they  may  be  ordered  at  the  Head  Post  Offices. 
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Id  ) To  secure  the  repayment  of  any  loan  made  under  tlie  provisions ,«  i 
the  Act,  the  Board  of  Public  "Works,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  rfi 
require  the  further  security  of  at  least  three  persons,  and  the  sufficiency 
and  solvency  of  these  persons  shall  be.  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  tie 

said  Board.  , , , . , , 

U ) When  the  necessary  information  has  been  obtained  the  Board 
Public  Works  on  being  satisfied  with  the  plans,  specification,  and  estimate* 

■rive  public  notice  that  tlie  applicant  lias  applied  for  a loan  for  the  pilrl 
pose  stated,  and  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  under  tk» 
provisions  of  the  Land  Improvement  Acts,"  and  when  the  loan  has  been 
sanctioned  bv  tho  Lords  of  His  Majesty 'a  Treasury,  and  the  order  for  it 
shall  have  been  duly  registered  and  the  bond  perfected,  the  Board 
authorize  the  applicant  to  proceed  with  the  works. 

If.)  The  amount  of  the  loan  sanctioned  is  issued  in  instalments  as  the 
works  progress,  on  the  certificate  of  tho  architect  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  a 'balance,  however,  being  retained  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 

completing  the  work.  . 

('(/.)  The  Board  of  Public  Works  insure  the  premises  against  dantns- 
by  'fire  and  the  premiums  on  any  such  insurance  are  deemed  to  be  included 
in  all  charges  and  securities  whereby  the  repayment  of  such  loan  is 
secured,  and  is  recoverable  in  like  manner  as  any  instalment  of  the  rent- 
charge  payable  in  respect  of  such  loan. 

(/,.)  The  buildings,  in  all  eases,  must  be.  kept  m good  and  sufficient 
repair  during  the  period  over  which  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  ex- 
tended, and "a  guarantee  must  be  given  to.  that  effect;  and  the  buildings 
must  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  tho  inspection  of  the  officers  ol  tlie 
Board  of  Public.  Works  and  of  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education.  „ 

(i.)  If  any  noil-vested  National  school  or  1 raining  college,  established 
bv  loan  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act,  ceases  to  be  used  as  a non-vested 
National  school  or  Training  college,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  calling  in  any  portion  of  such  loan  that  may 

he  outstanding.  

SCHEDULE  XVII. 

Quants  and  Loans  fob  Teacheus’  Residences. 

1.  Grants  are  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to- 
wards  the  cost  of  erection,  or  for  the  enlargement,  structural  improve- 
ment, or  purchase  of  dwelling-houses  for  residences  for  the  teachers  of 
all  vested  National  schools  on  the  following  conditions,  viz. 

(a.)  the  site  must  be  demised  free  of  rent,  or  at  a nominal  rent, 
for  a term  of  at  least  61  years,  or  for  three  lives  and  31  years  con 
current ; and  must  not  be  distant  more  than  one  statute  mile  from 
the  school. 

(b.)  the  grant  may  be  for  half  the  estimated  cost  of  the  erection, 
improvement,  or  purchase  of  the  dwelling-house,  provided  such 
moiety  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  £100.  In  case  the  whole  amount 
should  exceed  £200,  the  oxoess  must  he  borne,  by  the  applicant; 

(c.)  in  all  eases  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  improve  dwellings, 
the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimate  of  the  proposed  works  should 
lie  forwarded  with  the  application  for  a grant  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  who,  if  approving  ol  the  plans,  tonvard 
them  with  a notification  of  their  approval,  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Works.  The.  Board  of  Public  Works  urn  required  to  object  to  parti- 
culars  showing  bad  construction  or  unnecessary  cost,  or  insufficient 
light,  drainage,  or  ventilation.  Applicants  for  grants  may  adopt  the 
plans  which  havo  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, | or  they  nmy 
submit  their  own  designs. 

(d.)  the  Board  of  Public  Works  on  examination  of  the  plans,  speci- 
fication, and  estimate  for  such  works,  and  approval  thereof,  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  work  and  the  amount  of  the  grant  which  can  be 
* The  provisions  of  the  Lnnd  Improvement  Acts  apply  to  all  loans  made  under 
the  Act  of  1884. 

■f  See  note  page  70. 
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_ a ± oommuuicate  tlic  result  to  the  Coniniis* 

^ ctiranron  the  due  completion  of  the 

^to  pChase  at*X  Bo-n-drf  PuSk  Works  determine 
^hLe  Of  he  Ka“l  selmol  in  connexion  with  which  i lias  been 

-ft  SM«  ^^f^e^mmd  ah 

vested  or  non -vested  National  schools.  (See  Acts  . 

1S?3'  ?d,  The  Bold  of^blie  WotL,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
te.) The  Bo.iut  ol  I none  ’ yj,  i,v  iiie  Bords  Commissioners 

tions  ns  may  from  time  to  time  he  made  > 1 “ , eascs  as  thev 

of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury,  may  make  loans mi n n Jn  m 

may  judge  expedient  for  the  purpose  °nv  Purchase  of  any 

erection,  enlargement,  s^eW  improve  t,  P „t  olu,l  school. 

5Wsr£  a^srsX  **  »<*  — two 

£ 5;^  fz^r»™p.Xrtio»,u  •“ 

be  payable  for  the  term  of  thirty-five  years,  to  Jo  be 

date  of  the  advance  in  respect  of 

charged,  such  annual  sum  to  be  K C1  „ ^ . i ..  ;'x  eVerv  year 
on  the  fifth  clay  of  April  and  the  day  MOctoto  livery  ^ 

during  the  said  term  ot  thirty -five  JGai  » ' pnt  be  increased 

the  amount  of  such  annual  sum  may,  ^ o so’oner  than  the 
to  such  amount  as  will  repay  the  sum  so  advanced  sooner  tna 

said  period  of  thirty-five  years.  Board  of  Public 

(c.)  To  secure  the  repayment  oi  any  such  " fnrtihei.  security 

Works,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  of  these 

of  at  least  three  persons,  and  the  sufficiency  Board, 

persons  shall  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  • ‘ . against 

(i.)  The  Board  of  Public  Works  may  rasu^,^  ®”  ee  shall  be 
damage  by  fire,  and  the  premiums  on  any  ■ ... Po  whereby  repay- 

deemed  to  he  included  in  all  charges  and  securities  whereby  iepaj 

merit  of  such  loans  shall  be  secured.  f nraq  anci  agree- 

(..)  Mortgages,  bonds,  obligations,  securities,  cor tiaets  mid  agree 

mentis  in  connexion  with  such  loans,  are  exan p accommoda- 

S.  (e.)  The  dwelling  must  be  exclusively  employed  for  the  aocommoaa 

tion  of  a teacher  or  teachers  of  a National  aehool.  statute 

(b.)  The  dwelling,  as  a rule,  must  not  be ^ situated  moi ^ 
mile  from  the  school  of  the  teacher  whom  it  is  i sanction  anv 

, (O  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ^ "ot^sanction  ^ 

dwelling  as  a teacher’s  residence  which  shall ^ -...l^nnt-offices. 
sitting-room,  three  bod -rooms,  a kitchen,  and  tlie , ,,  buiiBiu<’S  must 

(d.f  The  quality  of  all  work  and  materials  used  m the  buiium0s  mu 

he  sound,  good,  and  durable.  . contract  and 

(c.)  The  works  must,  if  possible,  be  carried  o>  , boca  an. 

strictly  according  to  the  plans  and  specification.  ' 
proved  by  and  deposited  with  the  Board  ot  Public  ■ ■ . dwelling 

(f.)  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  s 8 • ber  m. 
is  in  their  judgment  used  bonri  fide  as  a residenc  ‘ vuie  fte  yi 
teachers  of 'a  National  school,  conformably  ^ 

and  is  not,  without  the  special  permission  _ of  the  ■ ■ s,,itaMe 

ployed' for  any  other  purpose,  and  is  in  then-  pidgin  1 , 

* Grants  are  pot  made  for  teachers’  residences  in  connection  with  non-vested 
sclpoojs. 
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repair  contribute  half  the  annual  instalment  payable  in  reimbursement 
of  the  loan  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  borrow  mill 
accordingly  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  on  condi- 
tions being  fulfilled,  only  a moiety  of  the  vent-eliarge. 

(n.)  The  teacher  in  no  circumstances  should  be  charged,  m respect  of 
use  and  occupation  as  teacher,  a higher  sum  per  annum  than'  two  and  a- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  loan  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works;  but  it 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  it 
was  their  intention  in  promoting  legislation  on  the  subject,  that  tin- 
moiety  locally  payable  in.  respect  of  the  loan  may  bo  paid  by  the  manager 
of  the  school,  or  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  school,  so  as  to  procure 
a “ free  residence  ” for  the  teacher.  . . , 

(k.)  Application  for  a loan  should  ho  made  to  the  Commissions  of 
National  Education  on  n form  which  may  be  obtained  from  their  Oftcc. 
If  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  deem  the  case  satisfactory, 
thev  refer  it  for  investigation  and  completion  to  the  board  ot  ramie 


(t.)  Everv  application  must  be  accompanied  bv  an  ordnance  sheet* 
(6-ineli  scale) , showing  by  distinctive  colouring  the  intended  site,  aneuiso 
the  lands  or  premises  which  are  to  form  the  security  for  the  loan  mquii*  . 
and  by  a map  or  diagram  showing  the  position  of  the  site  with  reference 
to  the  school-house  with  which  the  residence  is  to  bo  connected. 

(j.)  Applicants  mav  adopt  the  plans  which  have  been  prepared  by  <- 
Board  of  Public  Works, -j-  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  attiww 
Education : or  thev  may  submit  their  own  designs,  together  wi  sp  j. 
fication  and  estimate,  for  approval.  The  official  plans  can  be  obtaiued  D 
application  to  the  Secretaries,  Office  of  National  Education. 

(It.)  When  it  is  proposed  to  alter  and  adapt  an  existing  building 
the  purpose  of  a teacher's  residence,  plans  of  the  proposed  a ‘ 
with  specification  and  estimate,  must  in  like  manner  be  submi 
approval  before  a loan  can  be  sanctioned.  . , , i 

(i.)  During  the  period  over  which  tlic  repayment  of.  loans  is  ex  , ' 

the  buildings  must  be  kept  in  good  and  sufficient  repair,  and  a R ,. 

must  be  given  to  that  effect;  and  they  must  be  open  at  all  rea  • 

times  to  tlie  inspection  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Public  \\  - 

those  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  , <nr 

(to.)  The  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  decline  to  sanction  loan, 
the  purchase  of  houses  already  occupied  as  teachers’ residences,  ' , 

sanction  loans  for  the  enlargement  and  structural  improvement  ^ 

houses  on  the  same  footing  as  new  residences,  if  the  alterations . p 
be  reported  as  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  the  cost  not  less 
(n.)  The  Board  of  Public,  Works  arc  prepared  to  make  loans  oi 
above  conditions,  to  provide  teachers’  residences  in  conneotio  ^ 
National  schools,  but  in  the  case  of  vested  National  schools  - 
tile  proposed  residence  must  be  distinct  from  the  ground  joMli 

school  premises,  so  as  to  be  legally  chargeable  as  security  tor  7^ 
4.  In  every  case  in  which  an  official  residence  is  provided  to  ^ 
a caretaker’s  agreement  between  tlie,  manager  and  tlie  teaep 
executed,  and  a duplicate  thereof  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Natioi . 

The  Commissioners  expect  that  all  teachers  shall  have  fl”Y°repairit'" 
own  expense  the  following,  viz.,  limewashing;  cleaning  a OTA 

glass;  cleaning  privies  and  ashpits;  gravelling  yards  an  auy 

keeping  surface  channels  in  order;  sweeping  chimneys;  M fences  and 
damage  arising  from  carelessness  or  neglect;  maintaining  resifiences 
gates,  except  damages  from  lapse  of  time; — and  in  case  nonnnis- 

built  by  grants  for  teachers  of  National  schools  vested  m |n. 

sioners  of  National  Education  or  in  trustees,  the  Commissi  ^ fulfil 
diet  such  penalty  ns  they  may  deem  adequate,  if  the  teacher 
these  conditions.  ^ ^ 

* Ordnance  sheets  may  he  ordered  through  anv  bookseller,  and. t0B 
there  are  no  agencies,  they  may  bo  ordered  at  the  Head  Post ■ ^:fjcncr.?i 

t The  Board  of  Public  Works  have  prepared  four  designs  for  ^a0^egyainable  in 
any  one  of  which  the  applicant  may  adopt,  tho  maximum  loa 
any  case  being  £250. 
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SCHEDULE  XVIII. 

P BOG  HA  mies. 


Programmes  of  Instbdction  for  National  Schools. 

Page. 

(a.)  Schools  under  three  or  more  teachers  . 
ill.)  Schools  uuder  two  teachers, 

(c.)  Schools  under  one  teacher,  . 

(<{,)  Infants’  schools,  • 


83 

91 

95 


INTRODUCTION. 

These  programmes  are  drawn  up  for  sehex^ 
to  the  number  of  teachers  employed  ° e “ ’ j Bpeotors  alternative 

at  liberty  to  submit  for  approval,  ^ locality, 

schemes  of  instruction  to  suit  the  needs  I 1 Work,”  which  should 
The  teacher  is  required  to  prepare  a Scheme  of  Wore  nn(1 

set  forth  fully  the  course  ot  m J to  in  * 

the  portion  of  the  programme  taught  must  Do  recoui 

Record  " at  the  close  of  each  month.  » manual  instruction  is  not 

As  expert  teaching  in  the  higher  branchy  l6ubject  usei  not 

available  in  tiro  majority  of  ’ however,  where  such 

be  taught  beyond  the  second  standard.  1;1>crty’  to  submit  courses  of 
teaching  is  desired,  the  managers  ^ £o^rtjj  standards.  In  the 

instruction  in  this  branch  for  tlio  tl  n„  at  central  classes  for 

fifth  and  higher  standards  the  attendance  P instruction,  includ- 

instruction  in  the  subjects  of  manual  P , lf  t;0n  of  the  Com- 
ing cookery  and  laundry  work,  may,  with  the  junction  n ^ and 

unssioners,  be  counted  as  ^ordinary  school 

laundry  work  should,  however  be  as  pait^^  8tandftrd*  when 

programme  to  girls  enrolled  in  the  n , . Jf.  aa  bo  secured, 

suitable  provision  for  instruction  m t ■ g>af[  q£  suoh  a sohool  if 

Increments  cannot  be  granted  to  the  tea , g tbo  omission  of  the 

cookery  is  not  taught,  unless  special  sa  rj,£  Commissioners 

subject  from  the  school  course  lms  hceiL  « ranted^  Dto  ba 

have  a large  staff  of  organizers  m the  si  ] ,ei  laundry-work, 

sent  to  assist  teachers  in  introducing  cou  wio  j,aTO  reached  the 

health  and  habits  and  kindred  subjects.  attend  the  classes  in 

age  of  eleven  years  may,  if  the  manager  so  desires  atteM.  x 
cookery  and  laundry  work,  even  though  they  aie  enrolled 
standard  than  fifth.  , . , -nunil  who  is 

A fee  of  five  shillings  may  he _ earned ^ ™ ™sPhaol,  but  the  fee  cannot 
taught  cookery  or  laundry  work  m a National!  > c00];ery,  nor  for 

be  paid  for  the  same  pupil  for  ^l^^tl/fees  cannot  bo  claimed 
more  than  one  year  in  laundry  woilc,  and  b cannot  be  earned 

for  the  same  pupil  in  the  same  year.  The 

unless  suitable  instruction  is  given  in  hygiene  i rly  given  in  all 

Lessons  on  hygiene  and  temperance  should  be  ieguliuij _ Srt 
schools.  Tho  subject  should  not  bo  treated  as  nuuils.  °Instruc- 

and  textbooks  should  not  be  placed  in  the  hand.  lessons  illustrated 
tion  will  he  best  imparted  by  means  of  conversation  tow* 
and  made  interesting  by  suitable  experiments.  ^ 1 » , •>  ^ tl\e 

title  of  “Simple  lessons  on  health  and  habits  is  course  in 

convenience  of  teachers  of  schools  exempted  from  , bem. 

science.  The  principles  underlying  instruction  in  J ® liealtli 

peranco  form  part  of  the  science  programme,  and  the  _ jn  ajj 
and  habits  should  therefore  be  embodied  m such  progiamme 

Ml  rural  schools  are  recommended  to  take  np,  as  !ar. “S.  lipncle^’as^a 
course  of  object  lessons  prescribed  on  page  94,  winch 
practical  scheme  of  instruction  in  nature  study. 
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Irish  and  mathematics  may  lie  taught  as  extra  subjects  outside 
school  hours:  the  programmes  are  given  on  pp.  106  and  104.  These* 
of  fees  for  Irish  as  an  extra  subject  is  given  on  p.  48.  For  each  of  the 
sub-divisions  of  mathematics  u fee  of  5s.  per  unit  of  the  average  atten- 
dance of  pupils  under  instruction  may  be  earned:  but  no  fee  can  * 
paid  for  any  pupil  enrolled  in  a lower  standard  than  the  fifth,  flu: 
oeneral  regulations  are  the  same  as  those  for  Irish,  schedule  I.  i.,pagew. 
° It  should  be  remembered  that  tile  programmes,  especially  m elemen- 
tary science,  represent  the  maximum  requirements,  and  they  arc  not 
insisted  on  in  their  entirety,  except  in  favourably  circumstanced  schools. 
In  rural  schools  under  not  more  than  two  teachers,  it  is  desirable  that 
a programme  of  smaller  scope  shall  be  submitted ; and  in  girls  schools 
it  is  expected  that  a modified  programme  embracing  cookery,  domestic 
science  and  hygiene  and  temperance,  shall  be.  drawn  up  for  approval. 

The  teachers  are  expected  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  , notes 
for  Teachers,”  and  are  required,  oil  the  occasion  of  the  inspectors  visits, 
to  show  evidence  of  daily  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  school. 


PROGRAMME 


FOR  SCHOOLS  UNDER 
TEACHERS. 


THREE  OR  MORE 


For  the  programme  for  infanta,  sec  puge  85.  .,7171 

Written  exercises  in  alt  subjects  must  be  regularly  signed,  dated,  aw 
preserved  for  inspection. 

ENGLISH. 

Reading  and  Spelling. 

Note. — Heading  must  include  the  explanation  and  subject  matter  0/ 
the  lessons.  In  all  standards  above  the  first,  the  reading  at  sight  o[ 
passages  from  any  suitable  book  approved  by  the.  Commissioners  mtoi 
than  Headers  in  use  mast  be  practised.  The  reading  must  be  comet 
and  intelligent,  and  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  phrasing  ana  iiitinm- 
{ion. 

First  standard. 

To  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  and  with  due  attention  to 
phrasing  and  intonation,  the  lessons  in  a First  reader,  and  to  un 
phrases  and  sentences  from  it.  A simple  story  book  should  supplane 
the  ordinary  Reader. 

Oral  spelling  may  bo  practised. 


Second  standard. 

To  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  and  with  due  attention  _to 
phrasing  and  intonation,  the  lessons  in  a Second  Reader;  and  tore 
at  least  forty  lines  of  verse  from  it. 

A suitable  story  book  should  supplement  the  ordinary  Reader. 
Proficiency  in  spelling  should  be  acquired  mainly  through  reading, 
transcription  and  dictation. 

Oral  spelling  may  also  be  practised. 


Third  standard. 

To  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  and  with  due  attention 
phrasing  and  intonation,  the  lessons  in  a Third  Reader;  and  to  reel 
at  least  sixty  lines  of  verse  from  it. 

A suitable  story  book  should  supplement  the  ordinary  Reader. 

Proficiency  in  spelling  should  be  acquired  mainly  through  reaawf,.. 
transcription  and  dictation. 

Oral  spelling  may  also  be  practised.  , 

[The  same  story  -book  may  be  used  for  second  and  third  standards, 
should  not  be  used  two  years  in  succession.] 

Fourth  standard. 

To  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  and  with  due  attention  a 
phrasing  and  intonation,  the  lessons  in  a Literary  Fourth  Reader;  uu 
to  recite  at  least  eighty  lines  of  verse  from  it. 
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\.n  interesting  book  of  travel  or  adventure,  and  a suitable  Historical 
be.  acquired  mainly  through  reading, 

dictation,  and  composition. 

Fifth  standard. 

To  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  and  with  due  attention  to 
phrasin''  and  intonation,  the  lessons  m a Literary  1 ifth  Readei , 

t0  SorXnW  also  be  used,  and  a standard  work 

^SSnefr^dtfZuld  bo  acquired  mainly  through  reading, 
dictation,  and  composition. 

Sixth  standard. 

To  read  with  correctness  and  intelligence,  and  with  due  attention  to 
phrasing  and  intonation,  the  lessons  in  a Literary  Sixth  Reader,  and 
to  recite  eighty  linos  of  verse  from  it.  . , , , 

A suitable  Historical  Reader  or  text-book  in  history  should  also  be 
used,  and  a standard  work  of  popular  interest  introduced. 

Proficiency  in  spelling  should  be  acquired  mainly  through  reading, 
dictation,  and  composition.  , . „ 

[The  same  work  of  popular  interest  may  he  employed  for  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  standards,  but  should  not  be  used  two  years  in  sucees- 
sion.] 

Seventh  standard. 

Some  standard  works  (including  prose  and  poetry)  should  be  read  and 
studied  as  literature. 

A short  period  of  history  should  he  studied. 

Writing. 

First,  second,  and  third  standards. 

To  copy  with  fair  imitation  suitable  models,  which  should  be  written 
mainly  on  the  blackboard. 

Fourth  and  fifth  standards. 

To  write  a well  proportioned  legible  hand.  Large  hand-writing  should 
be  practised  occasionally. 

Sixth  and  seventh  standards 

To  write  a free  legible  hand;  some  of  the  written  exercises  should  con- 
sist of  simple  exercises  in  book-keeping. 

Composition. 

Note. — Written  composition  is  test  taught  through  oral  composition, 
which  shoidd  therefore  be  practised  in  all  standards.  Ihe  ««»)«« 
matter  of  reading  lessons,  of  science  and  object  lessons,  and  of  health 
and  habit,  lessons,  may  be  utilised  for  composition,  both  written  anil 
oral. 

First  standard. 

To  form  sentences  orally,  and  to  answer  occasionally  in  complete 
sentences. 

Second  standard. 

As  in  the  first  standard ; also  the  reproduction  by  pupils,  in  their 
own  words,  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  read. 

Third  standard. 

To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  short  stories. 

Fourth  standard. 

Short  descriptions  on  paper  of  familiar  scenes  and  incidents. 

Fifth  standard. 

Letter-writing. 
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Rules  and  Regulations, 


Sixth  and  Seventh  standards. 

Letters  and  essays.  They  should  be  well  expressed , and  neatly  written, 
with  correct  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Guammau. 

Note.— Text-books  should  not  be  used  by  pupils  until  they  have 
reached  the  fifth  standard.  Easy  parsing  exercises  may  he  taken  in 
connection  with  analysis  in  the  fifth  and  higher  standards . 

Puzzling  and  crotchety  questions  should  not  be  used  in  teaching 
grammar.  The  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  elucidation  of  the  written 
language,  and  the  intelligent  acquirement  of  a correct  style  of  expres- 
sion. 

Third  standard. 

Very  easy  analysis. 

Fourth  standard. 

Easy  analysis.  To  distinguish  intelligently  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
to  know  the  more  important  inflections. 

Fifth  standard. 

More  advanced  analysis  of  simple  sentences  and  easy  parsing  of  the 
same.  Etymology  and  syntax,  particularly  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
correction  of  errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  speaking,  or  in  written 
composition. 

Sixth  and  seventh,  standards. 

More,  advanced  analysis,  with  etymology  and  syntax;  correction  of 
errors,  with  reasons  for  same.  The  most;  common  roots,  prefixes  and 
affixes. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Note. — Geographical  Readers  may  bn  -used.  Text -boohs  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  fifth  and  higher  standards,  but  always  in  connection  with 
the  maps. 

First  and  second  standards. 

Object  lessons  introductory  to  Geography. 

Third  standard. 

Schoolhouse  and  premises  (plan  and  map).  Geographical  terms  and 
definitions,  which  should  be  learnt  as  far  as  possible  from  the  natural 
features  of  the  locality.  Cardinal  points. 

Fourth  standard. 

. General  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Ireland.  The  Globe  (only  the  posi- 
tion of  Ireland  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  continents  and  oceans 
need  be  taught.) 

Fifth  standard. 

. Geography  of  Ireland  fully,  with  interesting  information  on  more 
important  localities.  The  map  of  the  World. 

Sixth  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  above  elementary  mathematical  and  physical 
geography.  Maps  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain. 

Seventh  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  above  geography  of  Europe,  and  a general  knen - 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  map  of  tue 
United  States. 

ARITHMETIC. 

— Arithmetic  should  be  worked  in  the  desks  and , as  far  ns 
possible , on  paper. 

The  tables  of  money,  weight,  measure,  die.,  should  be  illustrated,  and 
taught  practically. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  mental  arithmetic. 
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First  standard. 

Numeration  and  notation  up  to  and  including  three  place,  cl 

fiS{T)S  ;tddition  and  subtraction  tables. 

addition  and  subtraction  of  concrete 

m™ ^Staple  exercises  involving  a knowledge  of  tire  sub-divisions  of 
a shilling. 

Second  standard. 

(„.)  Numeration  and  notation  up  to  and  including,  three  places  o 
Sion  mrrlrl“S  ‘inrfmuitiplication 

^(dTBaty' mental  exercises  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplies- 

tion  (concrete  numbers).  i.„m„l«dire  of  the  sub-divisions  of  a 

(e.)  Simple  exercises  involving  a knowledge  or  me 

pound  sterling. 

Third  standard. 

(a.)  Numeration  and  notation  of  whole  numbers  up  to  and  including 
six  places.  . . 

wsr^sMiSEr  -» «—• 

“SXpi.  — » «»  "-S5SJ  “1 

division  of  sums  of  money  less  than  » P»>m  third  ^one-fourth,  ete.,  up 
(f.)  To  know  the  meaning  of  one-half,  one-tnna,  one 

to  one-tenth.  , , , f i-jou  and  to  record 

(/.)  To  measure  lines  in  inches  and  tenths  of  an  men,  a 

the  results  in  decimal  notation.  , , anb -divisions  of  a 

(,j.)  Simple  exercises  involving  a knowledge  of  the  sub  amsmu 

yard  (long  measure).  . » eonCTete  numbers,  on 

(1.)  Easy  mental  exerorses,  involving  the  use  01  com 

the  rules  learned.  , , 

Fourth  standard 

(a.)  Numeration  and  notation  of  whole  numbers,  and  of  decima  s 

(b.)  Tables  of  avoirdupois  weight,  long  Pe?™I®’0Clpjla*eS.  Compound 
(r.)  The  simple  rules  involving  ^ comnound  rules  and 

rales  (money  only).  Multipliers  and  divi tensor  numbers  com- 
in  decimals  should  be  whole  numbers  not  e.  ^Reduction  of  money, 

posed  of  two  factors  which  do  not  exceed  exercise- 

avoirdupois  weight,  long  measure,  and  time,  1 

to  two  steps.  , , -fro r* tii on.  and  the  equality 

(d.)  To  understand  what  is  meant  bj  i — ± = &c.)  ; 

between  fractions  having  different  denominators  (c.cj.,  * * i*» 

the  reduction  of  a fraction  to  its  lowest  terms.  tenths  of  an  inch, 

(..)  To  measure  a line  and  its  parts  “ r “t  in  decimal 

and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres,  and  squared  paper  by 

notation.  To  measure  the  area  of  regular  figures  on  squared  p i 

counting  squares.  , . , 

(/.)  Easy  mental  exercises  on  the  rules  lean  . 

Fifth  standard. 

(a.)  Tables  in  common  use.  . n_  _ v,,iP  to  be  short), 

(b.)  Compound  rules  and  reduction  (exercise j ■ decimals,  and  in 

Shop  bills.  The  unitary  method,  easy  ^ to  be  taught 

addition  and  subtraction  of  vulgar  tractions 
chiefly  as  mental  arithmetic. 
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ftitirs  avd  licrjulatiovd. 


((■.)  To  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  method  of  calculating  tin:- 
areas  of  rectangles  and  hence  of  triangles,  and  to  work  exercises  from 
pupils’  own  measurements.  To  measure  approximately  the  area  oi 
irregular  figures  on  squared  paper  by  counting  squares. 

(d.)  Easy  mental  calculations. 

(e.)  An  elementary  practical  knowledge  of  the  metric  system.  (Length, 
area,  volume,  weight.)  This  may  ho  gained  by  measuring  and  weighing 
in  the  metric  system. 

Sixth  standard. 

(a.)  Simple  proportion,  practice,  simple  interest,  decimals  (not  cir- 
culating), vulgar  fractions. 

(h.)  To  have  an  intelligent  knowledge,  of  the  methods  of  calculating 
the  surfaces  and  the  cubic  content  of  rectangular  solids  and  to  work  exer- 
cises from  pupils’  own  measurements.  An  elementary  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  measurement  of  angles  and  arcs. 

(r.)  Mental  calculations. 

Seventh  and  eighth  standards. 

(a.)  A knowledge  of  the  preceding  courses  in  arithmetic,  with  special 
attention  to  the  reasons  of  the  processes  employed.  Decimals,  averages, 
percentages,  stocks,  square  root,  compound  proportion. 

(b.)  Easy  mensuration  of  rectilineal  figures  and  of  the  circle. 

Katio  of  sides  of  similar  triangles. 

(c.)  Mental  calculations. 


RINGING. 

(.1.)  Tonic  Sol-I'a  or  (71.)  Staff  Notation. 

First,  standard. 

(A.)  1.  To  sing  from  the  teacher 'a  pointing  on  the  modulator  the 
tones  of  the  chord  of  (toll  in  any  easy  order. 

2.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  three  approved  school  songs. 

(B.)  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  three  approved  school  songs. 

Second  standard. 

(A.)  1.  To  sing  from  the  teacher’s  pointing  on  the  modulator  the 
tones  of  the  chord  of  do h in  any  order. 

2.  To  sing  any  six  previously  prepared  exercises  with  time  and  tune 
combined  on  the  first  step  of  the  method. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  four  approved  school  songs. 

(B.)  1.  To  sing  from  the  teacher's  pointing  on  a blank  stall,  the 
tones  of  the  chord  of  doh  in  any  order. 

2.  To  sol-fa  any  six  previously  prepared  exercises  of  a very  elementary 
character,  with  tune  and  time  combined. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  four  approved  school  songs. 

Third  standard. 

(A.)  1.  To  sing  from  the  teacher’s  pointing  on  the  modulator  the  tones 
and  the  chords  of  doh  and  soil  in  any  easy  order. 

2.  To  sing  any  six  previously  prepared  exercises  with  time  and  tuna 
combined  on  the  second  step  of  the  method. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  six  approved  school  songs. 

(B.)  1.  To  sing  from  the  teacher’s  pointing  on  a blank  staff,  the  tones 
of  the  chords  of  doh  and  so h in  any  easy  order. 

2.  To  sol-fa  any  six  previously  prepared  exorcises  of  an  elementary 
character,  with  time  and  tune  combined. 

3.  To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  six  approved  school  songs. 

Fourth  standard. 

(A.)  1.  To  sing  from  the  teacher’s  pointing  on  the  modulator  simple 
passages  in  the  major  diatonic  scale. 

-.  To  sing  any  six  previously  prepared  exercises  with  time  and  tune 
combmed  on  the  third  step  of  the  method. 
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* Simple  Char' 

mdsonf  any  SgM  appv^l  school  songs. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  standards. 

prepared  exercises  with  time  and  tune 
•"""*  school 

“Si ,.  To  si....  r v S* 

passages  in  the  keys  of  G,  J>,  i , 01  f > 

minor  mode.  . „._.4  exercises  with  time  and  tune 

2.  To  sing  any  six  previously  prepared  exeios 

combined,  in  the  keys  of  h,  D,  , or  1 three  approved  school 

3.  To  sing  from  notes,  in  two  or  more  parts,  any  tnreo  iU 

sml?S'  Seventh  standard. 

(A ) I To  sol-fa,  from  teacher’s  pointing  on  a blank  staff,  sunp  a 

*t£  BimP,e 

tonic  sol-fa  - stiff  notation,  and  In 
V”  the6 teacher hT^ointin g on ^a  blank  staff,  diatonic 

previously  prepared  exercises  o,  a fairiy  advanced 

character— each  exercise  to  be  m a difreren  unproved  school 

8.  To  sing  from  notes,  in  two  or  more  parts,  any  mice  1 1 

S0”8S’  drawing. 

Note. — Paper  should  he  used  in  f standards.  Votted  paper  imV 
he  used  in  the  first  an d second  standards. 

First-  standard. 

(a..)  Ruling  lines  and  simple  figures  from  measurement  on  plain  paper, 
(b.j  Freehand  straight-line  figures  on  plain  papei. 

Second  standard. 

$ RXg“  ^^"ithont  measurement,  and 

W^rethtnd  straight  line  and  simple  curved  figures  on  plain  papei  • 
Third  standard.  _ 

(/..More  advanced  exercises  in  W ^ W,  and 
figures  from  actual  objects.  (Envelope,  window,  door,  bines 
(</.)  Freehand  from  memory. 

(it.)  Bold  curves  with  guide  lines. 

Fourth  standard 

(i.)  More  advanced  exercises  in  (<j)  and  W’  , , , r ioard,  and  occa- 
(j.)  Simple  freehand  copies  from  wall  charts  or  blaok-hoaui,  an 

sionally  from  small,  copies.  i • . .finm. 

(h)  Simple  exercises  in  dewing  ‘o  scale  pi  P^P  n dimen8ioued 
These  exercises  should  be  made  nom  g j rpctancular  sur- 
sketches  and  occasionally  from  actual  measur 
faces  of  common  objects,  such  as  tablets,  maps,  i 
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Fifth  Htamlarcl. 

(7.)  More  advanced  exercises  in  (j)  and  (/?). 

(m.)  Model  drawing  of  simple,  regular  figures,  or  simple  geometrical 
drawing. 

(?i.)  Designs  in  f reel  mud,  partly  original. 

Sixth  standard. 

(o.)  More  advanced  exercises  in  (in)  and  (n). 

(p.)  Original  designs  in  freehand. 

( q .)  Model  drawing  of  simple  common  objects,  or  more  advanced  geo- 
metrical drawing. 

(r.)  Easy  scale  making. 

Seventh  standard. 

(«.)  More  advanced  exercises  in  (q). 

(t.)  Drawing  simple  natural  objects,  such  as  a leaf,  a flower,  4c. 

(•«.)  Shading. 

NEEDLEWORK  (GIRLS). 

Note. — The  junior  standards  should,  as  a rule,  use  coloured  thread  in 
working  specimens. 

First  standard. 

To  knit  on  two  needles,  learning  how  to  cast  on  stitches,  to  fold  a strip 
of  paper  as  if  for  turning  down  a hern,  to  thread  a coarse  needle,  and  to 
use  a thimble  for  putting  the  needle  through  the  paper  in  making  a 
hemming  stitch.  To  hem  with  coloured  cotton. 

Second,  standard. 

To  knit  on  four  needles  (a  wristlet),  learning  how  to  cast  off  stitches; 
to  hem  on  calico,  and  to  run.  When  material  is  available,  and  sufficient 
practice  has  been  had,  the  pupils  should  be  occupied  in  hemming 
squares  for  handkerchiefs  and  the  like. 

Third  standard. 

To  knit  the  leg  of  iruSck  or  stocking,  with  rib  ; also  to  top-sew ; and  In 
an<^  t'ell , and  to  make  a simple  pinafore  or  a woman’s  apron.  One 
of  these  articles  to  be  completed  by  pupil  during  year. 

Fourth  standard 

The  work  of  previous  year;  also  to  turn  the  heel  of  a stocking,  and  to 
pick  up  stitches  for  foot;  to  stitch,  to  do  plain  patching,  to  sew  op 
strings,  to  make  a chemise  or  a more  advanced  style  of  a pinafore  than  is 
taught  in  previous  class.  One  of  these  garments  to  be  completed  during 
year. 

Fifth  standard. 

The  work  of  previous  year,  with  increased  proficiency;  also  to  narrow 
for  toe  of  sock,  and  close  it;  and  (in  sewing)  to  work  a buttonhole,  o 
sew  on  a button,  and  to  darn  a round  hole  in  stocking  material,  running 
to  half  an  inch  beyond  hole,  and  leaving  loops.  To  cut  out  a chemise. 
Garment  to  be  made  during  year— a chemise,  with  opening  in  front 
closed  by  button  and  buttonhole. 

Sixth  standard. 

Work  of  previous  year;  to  shape  the  log  of  a long  stocking  by  narr0^‘ 
ing;  to  sew  on  gathers,  to  patch  flannel  with  herring-bone  stitch,  ° 
out  an  overall  or  a boy’s  shirt.  Garment  to  be  made — an  overall 
ybke  and  sleeves,  a girl’s  nightdress,  or  a boy’s  shirt.  This  stan 
should  be  taught  how  to  mend  worn  articles  of  clothing  by  darning 
patching,  done  on  garments  in  need  of  repair. 

Seventh  standard. 

As  in  the  sixth  standard,  with  greater  proficiency. 
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PHYSICAL  DRILL'. 

XoW, — Suitable  rjanu-s  should  b.  of 

lime.  Great  attention  should be  jwi i ■ i 10  . j prompt  obedience. 

K^/«M  fc «• 

Jwiifd  be  particularly  cult-mated. 

First  standard. 

jTAjs  fi* 

Second  standard. 

March  at  uniform  rate  at . even  asta'ioe^  “d.  for  exfr- 

Right,  left,  halt-right,  and  h“e“.r“'s.J  Head  movements.  Body 
IteuiTmoveln r FeBet  and  leg  movements.  Combination  exercises. 
Musical  drill,  it  possible. 

Third  and  fourth  standards.  ■ 

Marching  (as  tor  second  ^It-Sght  turn;  left  turn; 

Counter -niarehuig.  Running  m 1 tunl.  Wheeling  in  tours, 

»a^a"  Op.’ni?g  and  closing  ot  ranks  for  exercises. 
Dumb-bells  where  possible. 

Fifth , tilth,  and  seventh  standards.  ■ 

Marching  (as  for  former  stan^il)'  i^UWmvovdf  anf  backwards 
tnlXeSng!t.”P  for  fo^el  standards).  Stave  or  Indian  club 
exercises. 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 

First  standard. 

Stick -laying  -Forming  lines  ^dotted  paper  of 

iion,  placing  irom  drawings.  o 

simple  designs  made  with  the  sticks  Folding  simple 

Paper-folding.  Folding  simple  bouleis  non  p 
flat  shapes  from  plans.  Seemi  standard.  . 

More  advanced  exercises  in  ^ “*  ^ 

simple  folds  on  dotted  paper  an  0I1.  ^ hticks  from  plan  and  elevation, 
Observations  of  a solid.  ^ P\ac^n^k  lan  ail(i  elevation  of  two  bricks 
and  from  description.  Drawing  t p 
placed  in  different  positions. 

Third  standard. 

Programme  to  be  submitted  for  approval.  (Optional.) 

Fourth  standard. 

Programme  to  be  submitted  for  approval.  (Optional.) 

OBJECT  LESSONS  ANDg®J^jENTARY  EX1 ERIMEN 

Oiuect  Lnssons  (Bovs  s-nd  Gums). 

First,  second,  and  third  standards. 

A well-considered  and,  as  far  aspofflible,conneeted  sehen  - . ., 

object  lessons  selected  from  the  following  3 {or  Teaehers.” 

(1.)  Geographical  lessons  as  suSgest®  domestio  animals,  including 
(2.)  Observation  lessons  on  various 
fowl. 
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(0.)  Lessons  on  plant  life,  including  the  examination  of  a few  of 
the  more  common  leaves,  -wild  flowers,  crops  (farm  and 
garden),  twigs,  grasses:  examination  of  a germinating  seed 
and  growth  of  seedlings.  Simple  experiments  to  show  the 
effect  of  light,  warmth,  moisture,  air,  and  soil  on  the  growth 
of  a plant. 

(4-.)  The  more  striking  phenomena  of  everyday  life,  c.g.,  weather, 
boiling  and  freezing  of  water,  evaporation,  burning  of  a lamp, 
candle  and  fire.  Dissolving  and  melting,  etc. 

(5.)  Examination  of  a few  common  food  materials,  e.g.,  flour,  eggs, 
sugar,  milk. 

Elkmentauy  Exl*eut  mental  Science  (Boys).* 

Note. — In  the  fourth  and  higher  standards  in  rural  schools  one  half- 
hour  per  week  should  he  devoted  to  the  compilation  of  a 
record  of  observations  made  during  the  week — embracing  (a)  the 
general  character  of  the  weather ; ( b ) the  condition  of  trees  and  hedges; 

(c)  wild  flowers;  (r7)  birds  and  other  animals;  (e)  farm  operations; 
if)  condition  of  farm  and  garden  crops;  (g)  other  natural  objects  of 
interest  in  the  locality. 

In  schools  where  such  observations  arc  regularly  and  systematically 
carried  out , the  full  course  in  elementary  experimental  science  provided 
for  the  standard  or  grouj)  is  not  required ; in  such  schools  the  course  in 
elementary  science  should,  aim  at  affording  an  explanation  of  the  matters 
referred  to  under  ( e ) and  (/). 

It  is  assumed  that-  pupils  in  their  arithmetic  lessons  have,  gained  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  units  of  measurement  necessary  to  the  course  of 
elementary  experimental  science. 

Fourth  standard. 

Water  displaced  by  a body  totally  immersed  in  it;  first  notions  ot 
force;  definition  of  equal  weights;  the  see-saw  or  lever  leading  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  balance;  adjustment  and  use.  of  balance.  Applications 
of  the  lever,  crowbar,  fire-tongs,  scissors,  weighing  machine. 

Measurement  of  size  or  volume  and  of  weight;  weight  of  unit  volume 
of  water,  of  other  liquids,  and  of  solids  ; water  the  standard  _ of 
comparison;  weight  of  unit  volume  a means  of  indicating  adulteration 
and  quality  of  materials:  water  finds  its  own  level;  easy  experiments 
with  a U tube ; flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  rivers.  , 

Experiments  and  illustrations  to  show  reality  of  air;  methods  ot 
removing  air  from  a vessel.  (’on struct! on  of  simple  air  and  water 

pumps. 

Air  lias  weight;  weight  of  hot  and  cold  air;  experiments  to  illustrate 
pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  barometer  a means  of  measuring  the  changes  in  pressure  or  the 
atmosphere.  Daily  observations  of  barometer,  kind  of  day;  winds, 
direction  and  amount,  height  of  sun  at  midday. 

Fifth  standard. 

Levers  and  principle  of  movements.  « , 

Capacity  of  a bottle  by  weighing  the  water  it  holds;  its  use  to  nm 
weight  of  unit  volumes  of  liquid  such  ns  milk,  oil,  treacle,  etc.  g 

Floating  bodies — applications  to  ships;  float  hydrometer  for  testinn 
heaviness  of  liquids.  > , , 

Apparent  loss  of  weight  of  bodies  suspended  in  water ; application  o 
carriage  of  rocks,  stones,  etc.,  by  rivers;  the  diver. 

* If  no  teacher  in  the  school  has  received  instruction  in  elementary  experimental 
science,  or  if  the  school  is  not  equipped  with  apparatus,  object  lessons  °n  8111  ,. 
subjects  are  considered  sufficient  in  all  standards  to  meet  the  requirements  ^ 
this  head.  In  rural  schools,  the  programme  for  object  lessons,  page  94,  ma> 
adopted. 
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--  *■- — 

“SB*  - >»«■ 

Burning  o£  a candle  and  lusting  oi  nun 
uE  the  air  've  breathe. 

Regular  weather  observations. 

Sixth  standard- 

, , ,1  .,vi„  wedge  and  liichnud  plane 

The  uses  o£  the  pulley,  wheel  all<l  ' ’ D 

treated  simplj  • ....  , . imnw 

The  siphon  and  its  uses  u bodies  and  oi  a hears 

Relative  density.  Volume  ot  uregm.u 
liquid  (mercury).  , lkls,  liquids,  and  gases:  apph- 

Heat— measurement  ot  expanaio  so  ^yOny  life.  , 

cations  oi  expansion  by  beat  to  expo  ^easuremJnts  oi  quantities  of 
Capacity  for  heat  ot  metals  , simple 
heat.  Heating  by  hot  water  P‘PC®-  ,,  «on8  to  plant  and  auimal  life. 

Cooling  effect  of  evaporation;  app^to*  V and  nitrogen. 

Mature  and  composition  of  air,  pieparano 
Effect  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  ail.  LampS_Construc- 

Combustiou  and  nature  of  gas  . ! wcathin".  Ventilation, 

lion  and  nsc.  Nature  and  functions  of  bieatmng. 

Seventh  and  eighth  standards. 

Pressure  of  gases  and  liquids:  water  and  gas  supply. 

Heat  capacity  more  fully  treated.  . evaporation,  steam  as  a 

Change  of  state  (latent  heat);  applications^  etc. 

motive  power,  slow  formation  ot  w . • Nftture  and  composi- 
teature  and  uses  of  elm  k and  Rnpure  water;  means  of 

tion  of  water.  Natural  waters.  Dangeis  ot  1 

rendering  it  safe  for  drinking  purposes.  action  of  these  oil  one 

Acids "and  alkalis;  familiar  examples  of  tlie  action 

another.  Soap  and  soda , and  their  u . . „evms : conditions  favour. 

Cleanliness,  domestic  and  personal  ■ "“““  = jMe  ’to  place. 

able  to  their  growth;  how  they  me  ear  j the  human  body.  Ihe 

The  elements  entering  into  the  ®°“5  ' jn  tlie  fovm  of  food.  Im- 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  supply  ' ,,  mftjntenance  of  the 

portanee  of  mixed  diet  Food  as  q{  the  body, 

body  temperature.  The  kinds  of  food  ■ 1^,  aYStem;  tlie  principal 

- General  functions  and  structure  circulation  of  the  blood, 

changes  that  foods  undergo.  Respite  nVntluein"  decav  and  deodorisers 
Putrefaction  and  decay.  Organism  p ° 

and  disinfectants. 

Domestic  Soho.  (Gains'  aku  Mu*  Scnoons).* 

Programme  for  the  fourth  and  ,l^!‘Cr  ]utve  gained  an 

(It  is  assumed  that  pupil*  in  their  ant hmet  f Hits  course 

intelligent  grasp  of  the  unite  of  measurement  neceesa  J 
of  experimental  work). 


Fourth  standard. 


VOUIbn-  _ _ 

Water  displaced  by  a body  wy'rf ' ^it  volumes 

force;  definition  of  equal  weights.  vNugn 


* See  foot-note  on  previous  page. 
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other  liquids,  such  as  milk  and  diluted  milk,  cream,  cold  tea,  oil,  etc., 
and  of  solids.  Water  the  standard  of  comparison;  weight  of  unit 
volume  a means  of  indicating  adulteration.  and  quality  of  materials. 

Air  exerts  pressure.  “ Water  finds  its  own  level  ” if  air  pressure  on 
both  surfaces  is  the  same.  Pressure  of  water  and  gas  supply. 

Experiments  and  illustrations  to  show  that  air  is  a real  substance. 
Methods  of  removing  air  from  a vessel.  Air  has  weight.  Hot  air  is 
lighter  than  cold  air,  and  therefore  rises  above  cold  air  in  a room;  the 
used  air  from  a fire,  a lamp,  or  our  lungs,  is  hot  and  rises;  first  notions 
of  natural  ventilation. 

The  barometer  a means  of  measuring  the  changes  in  pressure  of  the 
air,  an  indicator  of  wet  or  fine  weather.  Daily  observations  of  the 
weather — barometer,  kind  of  day,  wind,  height  of  sun  at  mid-day.  The 
seasons. 


Fifth  standard. 

Bodies  which  float  in  water  are  lighter  than  water.  Weight  of  liquid 
displaced  by  a floating  body.  Floats  used  for  testing  the  purity  of  milk, 
and  strength  of  other  liquids.  Use  of  a brine  solution  for  testing  the 
freshness  of  eggs.  General  effects  of  strongly -heating  animal  and  veget- 
able foods;  the  amount  of  water  and  amount  of  unburnable  ash  in 
common  food  materials;  differences  noted  on.  burning  animal  aud 
vegetable  foods.  Expansion  by  heat  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases.  Crack- 
ing of  glass  vessels  and  lamp  chimneys  owing  to  unequal  expansion. 
Expansion  of  water  when  heated;  the  circulation  of  hot  water. 

The  thermometer — to  measure  hotness  or  temperature ; temperature 
of  rooms,  of  hot  bath,  of  the  body  in  health  and  in  sickness.  Freezing 
and  boiling  points  of  water;  expansion  of  water  when  freezing;  bursting 
of  water  pipes;  ice  lighter  than  water. 

Expansion  of  air  by  heat;  application  to  winds,  draughts,  chimneys; 
effect  of  strong  draught  on  burning  of  a fire;  breathing  and  burning  both 
make  the  air  hot  and  poisonous;  necessity  for  ventilation;  natural 
ventilation ; ventilators. 

Melting,  boiling,  evaporation;  absorption  of  heat  during  these  changes; 
cooling  of  body  due  to  perspiration;  dangers  of  damp  clothes,  of  damp 
beds;.  “ airing  of  clothes  ” ; heating  power  of  steam. 

Moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  air; 
distillation.  Soluble  and  insoluble  substances  used  in  the  household; 
distinction  between  dissolving  and  melting.  Foods  must  be  rendered 
soluble  before  they  can  pass  into  the  blood  stream  and  nourish  the  body. 
Determination  of  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  common  beverages. 

Sixth  standard. 

Determination  of  water  and  asli  in  some  common  foods,  boss  of 
weight  during  roasting  and  baking.  Transference  of  heat  and  appli- 
cations to  modes  of  cooking;  heating  by  conduction,  convection,  and 
radiation,  and  their  common  applications.  Open  fires  and  closed  stoves. 
Air  a bad  conductor  of  heat,  application  to  clothing. 

Combustion  or  burning  in  air;  composition  of  air;  products  of  com- 
bustion of  candle,  lamp,  and  food  materials;  similarity  of  burning  and 
breathing ; . the  organs  of  breathing;  importance  of  exercise  m 
strengthening  the  organs  of  breathing;  maintenance  of  the  bodj 
temperature.  Effects  of  heating  metals  in  air;  the  active  and  inactive 
parts  of  air.  The  burning  of  inflammable  substances,  such  as  phosphorus 
and  sulphur,  in  air.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  active  and  in- 
active parts  of  air.  The  burning  of  carbon,  of  fuel  and  of  food  mateua 
in  the  active  part  of  air  (oxygon) : carbonic  acid  gas.  The  coal  r » 
coal  gas,  flame.  Care  and  uso  of  oil  lamps.  , , 

Chief  types  of  food  material.  Starch  (and  sugar),  fat,  and  lean. 
The  making  of  a loaf  of  bread;  fermentation  of  starch  and  sugar  ' 
yeast;  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  The  nature  o 
alcohol;  its  value  as  a food,  and  as  a stimulant;  the  dangers  o 
alcohol;  its  effects  on  the  body  when  taken  in  excess.  Yeast  substitutes, 
bread  soda,  baking  powder. 
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Seventh  standard. 

Water  supply,  proprti-  of  » ^ raP w. 3 

uses  o£  water.  Har  ant  h;  h hard  water  has  been  boiled.  Con- 

Sn  o^^forllestic  purposes-,  puritlcaUon  by  boding, 

dangers  of  cheap  filters.  _ inflammable  air  ” (hvdrogen) ; composi- 

matters  and  fabrics. 

The  action  of  heat  and  acids  on  chalk. 

raiarwrffi  toft  >. »— -» - *>■*  ■«>, 

temperature.  The  chief  types  of  food  ma  ena  • . the  principal 

General  functions  and  structure  of  the  M the  blood, 
changes  that  foods  undergo.  Respiration  t m hfe;  the 

Germs  of  decay  and  disease;  conditions  favouiable  to  germ 
influence  of  germs  (bacteria)  in  daily  life. 

COOKER'S  (GIRLS). 

(For  Wiis  0/  the  fifth  and  higher  standards;  aUo JorjupiU  of  the  lower 
' standards  that  are  over  eleven  years  of  age.)  ^ 

For  detailed  syllabus  and  schemes  of  work  see  ” Notes  for  ■ cue  lers. 
Gesekal.— Kitchen  ivork,  setting  and  lighting  lues,  » 

111  Scu1^nw-mk:  cleaning  iSen  utensils,  dishes,  plates, 

knives,  etc.  , . 

Boiling  or  steaming,  roasting,  trying. 

Eons. — Boiling,  poacliing,  frying;  scramble  egg,  oust  , P 

Vegetables. — Root — potatoes,  turnips,  etc. 

Green— cabbage,  cauliflowers,  peas,  etc. 

Sauces. — White  sauce  (melted  butter);  gruvv. 

Meat. — Boiling  or  steaming;  stewing. 

Roasting,  baking,  frying  or  grilling. 

Re-heating,  mince,  hash,  rissoles,  e •• 

(Joints  suitable  for  each  mode  of  cooking). 

Fish.— Boiling,  frying,  and  baking.  • \ 

(Fish  suitable  for  each  mode  of  cooking). 

Soup.— Lentil;  vegetable;  meat. 

Bread,  etc. — Soda  bread;  yeast  bread. 

Cakes,  not  more  than  three. 

Pastry — plain,  suet,  and  flaky. 

Puddings. — Milk  puddings,  rice,  etc. 

Suet  puddings,  suet  dumplings,  etc. 

Batter  puddings. 

Tarts — rhubarb,  apple.  ; 

Preserves. — Gooseberry  jam,  apple  and  blackber  y ] 

Invalid  and  Sundries. — Beef  tea,  gruel,  whey , etc. 

Tea,  coflee,  porridge. 

Laying  breakfast  and  dinner  table.  ^ summer 

(Instruction  in  cookery  need  not  be  given  daring 
months.) 

LAUNDRY  WORK  (GIRLS). 

(For  pupils  of  the  fifth  and  higher  standards;  also  for  pupils  of  te  ower 
standards  that  are  over  eleven  years  of  agc.)^ 

. For  detailed  syllabus  see  “ Notes  for  Teachers.” 

I lie  instruction  should  include  lessons  on — . „ 14_.a 

1.  Utensils— Cleansing  and  care  of  tubs,  irons,  e ofclies  meb,  etc. 

2.  Materials. — Water,  soap,  soda,  borax,  stare n , blue, 
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3.  Preparation  for  washing  day. 

4.  Washing. — Linen , woollen,  cotton  prints,  muslin  and  lace. 

5.  Starching  and  stiffening  processes. 

6.  Methods  of  drying  and  hanging  out  of  clothes. 

7.  Bleaching. 

8.  Ironing,  polishing,  folding,  and  airing. 

9.  Removing  stains. 

10.  Disinfectants. 

Articles  to  be  washed — 

Kitchen  cloths,  handkerchiefs,  body-linen,  stockings,  flannels, 
collars,  cuffs,  coloured  prints,  table  linen,  lace  and  silks. 


SIMPLE  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HABITS. 

Instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  should  embrace  the  following 
subjects  : — 

1.  Cleanliness  (a)  Domestic. — The  origin  and  dangers  of  dirt;  genus 
of  disease  and  decay  thrive  best  where  there  is  dirt,  dark- 
ness, warmth  and  moisture.  Importance  of  sunshine  ami 
fresh  air  in  the  home. 

Cleaning  of  rooms — the  best  methods  of  sweeping,  dusting, 
washing,  scrubbing;  cleaning  of  furniture,  curtains,  carpets, 
walls,  chimneys,  sinks  and  drains,  of  cooking  and  eating 
utensils;  importance  of  clean -outhouses,  cowsheds,  etc. 
Dangers  of  manure  heaps  near  house  or  water  supply. 

(b)  Personal. — Cleanliness  of  skin,  hair,  teeth;  importance  of 
bathing. 

Frequent  changes  of  clothes  worn  next  the  skin;  clean- 
ing of  outer  garments;  perspiration;  change  and  airing 
of  bedding. 

The  dirty  and  dangerous  habit  of  spitting;  other  good 
and  bad  personal  habits;  dirtiness  a sign  of  want  of  self- 
respect;  signs  of  good  health. 


2.  Fuesh  Am. — Breathing;  importance  of  erect  carriage  and  posture, 

and  of  exercise  to  strengthen  the  muscles  which  reguia  e 
breathing.  Changes  in  air  when  breathed;  necessity  or 
continual  supply  of  fresh  air.  Ventilation  and  ventilators, 
chimneys,  doors,  windows.  „ . 

3.  Pure  Water.— Uses  of  water;  dangers  of  impure  water, 

water  is  contaminated  and  how  it  may  be  made  at  o 
domestic  use.  ... 

4.  Warming  and  Lighting. — Fires  and  stoves;  laying  and  a^Vf 

the  fire,  cleaning  the  stove.  Proper  temperature  of  to® 
Nature  of  burning;  compare  with  breathing. 

Oil  lamps,  gas,  coal.  , . 

Catching  cold ; dangers  of  damp  clothes,  dump  beds,  - r 
foot 

5.  Food. — Typical  food  materials — starch,  fat,  and  lean;  milk, 

eggs,  meat,  bacon,  potatoes  and  green  foods;  import™ 
mixed  diet ; water  and  salt  as  food ; air  as  food ; 100  , 

fuel  of  the  body;  overfeeding  and  underfeeding,  1,co 
meals.  ” , . , ve 

Beverages — tea,  coffee,  cocoa  are  stimulants,  ou 
little  food  value;  tea  if  drunk  too  strong  and  in  excess 
as  a poison ; useful  if  taken  in  moderation.  value 

Alcohol — beer,  spirits  are  stimulants  of  no  toot  ' 
the  effects  and  dangers  of  alcohol;  its  use  by  of 


one  enects  ana  clangers  ot  alcohol ; its  use  J . ° L - [ 
always  harmful;  few  people  really  require  it;  the  evi 
intemperance. 

The  use  and  abuse  of  tobacco;  everyone  ean  do 
it;  it  is  dangerous  aucl  poisonous  until  young  peop 
done  growing. 
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tttxess. Minor  ailments  and  accidents — how  dealt  with.  Iniec- 

u-  11  ' tious  diseases;  isolation;  when  to  send  for  the  doctor. 

- Thrift. Money  earnings,  spending,  saving,  household  accounts. 

« Or DEr  —A  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place : 
s’  " re<rular  times  and  regular  days  for  fixed  duties;  saving 
time  by  forethought  in  arranging  one’s  work  properly;  finish 
one  task  at  a time. 


PPOGBVMME  FOR  INFANTS  IN  LARGE  SCHOOLS  WITHOUT 
iKU  INFANTS’ DEPARTMENTS. 


English. 

t 1)6  tuu'dit  to  speak  audibly  and  distinctly.  Story-telling  by  the 
teacher  and  the  reproduction  by  pupils  in  their  own  words  of  simple 
incidents  in  the  stories  told. 

To  read  from  an  Infants’  Primer,  and  to  spell  words  and  short  phrases 

18  To*1  cop™  from  the  blackboard  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  combina- 
tions forming  simple  words. 

■sj  g The  letters  should  be  taught  in  their  order  of  difficulty. 

Arithmetic. 

(a)  Decimal  ball  frame. 

(ill  To  read  and  write  numbers  up  to  10. 

(c)  Addition  of  pairs  of  concrete  numbers , total  not  to  exceed  18 ; and 
similar  exercises  in  subtraction. 

Singing. 

To  sing  sweetly,  in  unison  with  first  standard,  any  three  approved 
songs,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  action  songs. 

Drawing. 

Drawing  straight  lines  (vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique).  Easy  com- 
binations “of  straight  lines,  including  very  simple  designs. 

Kindergarten. 

Such  occupations  as  can  be  usefully  introduced  by  the  teacher  [c.g., 
stick-laying,  bead-threading,  &c.). 

Drill. 

Babies’  drill,  school  games,  good  manners. 

Needlework. 

Knitting  on  two  needles,  learning  to  cast  on  stitches. 

Conversational  and  Object  Lessons. 

Animal  life  (dog,  cat,  &e.). 

Plant  life  (leaves,  roots,  stems,  &e.V 

Common  things  (eggs,  butter,  birds'  nests,  &c.). 


PROGRAMME  FOR  SCHOOLS  UNDER  TWO  TEACHERS. 

For  English  and  Arithmetic,  schools  in  charge  of  tv-o  teachers  may  be 
divided  into  four  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  infants;  first  and 
second  standards;  third  and  fourth  standards;  and  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  standards. 

For  other  subjects  the  junior  standards  rnav  form  one  group,  and  the 
senior  standards  another.  ,, 

The  grouping  suggested  is  not  compulsory,  but  some  form  of  suitable 
grouping  should  be  adopted. 
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In  eivia,,  instruction  to  the  first  group,  teachers  should  follow,  M 
fj  as  time  may  permit,  the  mam  outlines  of  the  course  of  infraction 
prescribed  for  infants  in  a school  under  three  or  more  teachers  (page 

Note. Written  exercises  in  all  subjects  must  be  regularly  agnti, 

dated,  and  preserved  for  inspection. 

ENGLISH. 

Bearing  and  Si-elding. 

Vote  -In  ull  standards  readme/  must  include  the  explanation  ml 
,Lr\„atter  of  the  lessons.  In  the  second  and  higher  standards,  the 
ISSm  passages  from  any.  suitable  booh  approved  by  ft. 
tZnZ'Lioncrs  other  than  the  Headers  in  use  should  be  practised.  The 
reading  must  be  correct  and  intelligent,  and  due  attention  must  be  paid 

to  vhrasinq  and  intonation.  T 

In  each  of  the  three  higher  groups,  a separate  Literary  Leader  should 
be  used  • 40  to  80  lines  of  poetry  should  be  committed  to  memory  each 
vear  -V  suitable  Historical  Header  should  be  used  in  the  senior  groups, 
and  'a  story  book  or  a book  of  travel  or  adventure  should  he  introduced 

in  every  standard  except  the  lowest.  . 

In  the  second  and  third  groups,  proficiency  in  spelling  should  bo 
acquired  mainly  through  reading,  dictation,  and  transcription.  Oral 
spelling  mav  also  he  practised.  In  the  fourth  group,  transcription  should 
be  dispensed  with,  and  composition  should  take  its  place. 

Writing. 

Pupils  in  the  second  and  third  groups  should  he  taught  to  copy,  with 
fair  imitation,  suitable  models,  which  should  be  written  mainly  on  the 

bl Pupils",!  the  fourth  group  should  learn  to  write  a free  legible  hand, 
and  should  have  simple  exercises  in  book-keeping. 

Composition. 

Note.— Written  composition  is  best  taught  through  oral  comporitiin, 
which  should  therefore  be-  practised  in  ull  standards. 

Second  group  (first  and  second  standards). 

To  form  sentences  orally;  pupils  to  reproduce  in  their  own  words  the 
subject  matter  of  the  lesson  read. 

Third  group  (third  and  fourth  standards). 

To  write  from  memory  the  substance  of  short  stories,  or  short  de- 
scriptions of  familiar  scenes  and  incidents. 

Fourth  group  (fifth  and  higher  standards). 
Letter-writing. 

Grammar. 

Note.— Tftrt-loofca  should  not  be  used  till  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
fourth  group. 

Third  group  (third  and  fourth  standards). 

(a.)  Very  easy  analysis.  . 

(b.)  To  distinguish  intelligently  tlio  Parts  of 'Speech  m an  ordinary 
sentence. 

Fourth  group  (fifth  and  higher  standards). 

(a.)  Easy  analysis  and  parsing.  , 

(b.)  Etymology  and  syntax,  particularly  so  far  as  they  bear  on  me 
correction  of  errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  speaking,  or  in  written  com- 
position. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

..  E Geographical  Benders  may  be  used.  Text-booles  may  be  intro- 

luccd  in  the  fifth  and  higher  standards,  but  always  in  connection  with 

fuc  ■or  group  (first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  standards). 

Suitable  introductory  lessons  in  Geography,  by  reference  to  the  school 
.(I  its  surroundings,  and  by  means  of  object  lessons;  and,  in  addition, 
u’feneral  knowledge  of  the  map  of  Ireland. 

Senior  group  ( fifth  and  higher  standards). 

In  addition,  a knowledge  of  the  maps  of  Europe  and  Great  Britain 
■md  a general  knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  World,  with  special  reference 
to  the  British  possessions ; also  a general  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  geography. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Note. Arithmetic  should  be  worked  in  the  desks,  and,  as  far  as 

^The^'ables  of  money,  weight,  measure,  etc.,  should  be  illustrated  and 
taught  practically. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  mental  arithmetic. 

Knowledge  of  the  full  course  for  any  group  is  not  expected  until  the 

second  J Second  group  (first  and  second  standards). 

(a.)  Numeration  and  notation  up  to  and  including  four  places  of  figures. 
jj\  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  tables  up  to  10  times, 
tel  Easy  exercises  in  addition  and  subtraction,  and  multiplication  by 

011(d.)D Easy  exercises  involving  a knowledge  of  the  sub-divisions  of  a 
shilling  and  of  a pound  sterling. 

(e.l  Easy  mental  exercises  m addition  and  subtraction  ot  concrete 

Third  group  (third  and  fourth  standards). 

(a.)  Numeration  and  notation  of  whole  numbers,  up  to  and  including 
six  places,  and  of  decimals  of  one  place. 

(d.)  Multiplication  and  pence  tables  and  tables  of  avoirdupois  weight, 
long  measure,  and  time. 

(c.)  Simple  and  compound  rules.  (Money  only,  multipliers  and 
divisors  not  to  exceed  10,  or  to  be  composed  of  two  factors  not  exceeding 


(d.)  Reduction  of  money,  avoirdupois  weight,  and  time,  limited  in  the 
same  exercise  to  two  steps. 

(f.)  To  know  the  meaning  of  one-lmlf,  one-third,  etc.,  up  to  one-tenth. 
To  understand  what  is  meant  by  a fraction  and  the  equality  between 
fractions  having  different  denominators  (r.g. , -A-  = J = -jW)  ; tile  reduction 
of  a fraction  to  its  lowest  terms. 

(/,)  To  measure  a line  and  its  parts  in  inches,  and  tenths  of  an  inch, 
and  to  record  the  result  in  decimal  notation.  To  measure  the  area  of 
rectangular  figures  on  squared  paper. 

(g.)  Very  easy  mental  exercises  of  a practical  character  in  the  simple 
and  compound  rules,  the  exercises  in  the  compound  rules  to  be  limited 
to  money  calculations. 

Fourth  group  ( fifth  and  higher  standards). 
in.)  Tables  in  common  use. 

(M  Compound  rules  and  reduction.  Shop  hills.  The  unitary  method, 
simple  and  compound  proportion,  simple  interest,  practice,  decimals, 
and  vulgar  fractions.  To  calculate  from  pupils’  own  measurements  the 
areas  of  rectangles,  and  hence  of  triangles,  and  the  surfaces  and 
cubic  contents  of  boxes,  rooms,  etc.  (Squared  paper  will  be  found 
useful.) 

(c.)  Linear  measurements  according  to  the  metric  system. 

(rf.)  To  be  expert  in  mental  calculations. 

H 2 
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SINGING. 

.Junior  group  (infants,  first  and  second  standards). 

l^mSto^ises  in  the  chords  of  doh  and  sot. 

Senior  group  (third  and  higher  standards). 
cjv  school  songs,  of  which  two  if  possible  should  be  rounds  or  part 
s W hooks  should  be  used  by  the  pupils. 

^Modulator  exercises  on  the  major  diatonic  scale,  with  easy  transit!,* 

tU (taduSecfoxcroTses ^ moderate  length  in  tune  and  time  combined, 
least  two  new  songs  should  be  taught  every  year  m each  group. 
Note— If  staff  notation  he  selected  a programme  of  eomspvdiv, 
difficulty  should  be  submitted  for  approval. 

1)11  AWING. 

VM,  _p„,)Cr  should  he  used  in  all  standards.  Dotted  paper  my 
bo  used  in  tic  first  and  second  standards. 

Junior  group  (infants,  first  and  second  standards). 

la ) Freehand — Straight-line  and  simple  curved  figures. 

(£  Ruling  straight-lino  figures  from  given  measurements. 

(c.)  Combinations  of  («)  and  (b). 

Senior  group  (third  and  higher  standards). 

(a.)  Freehand-More  difficult  straiglit-line  and  curved  figures  on 

Pl(bn)POrfffi»iaI  designs  in  freehand,  or  drawing  of  simple  forms  jam 

mB(c.)  Model  drawing  of  simple  objects,  or  easy  geometrical  drawing, 
including  drawing  to  scale. 

NEEDLEWORK  (GIRLS). 

The  maximum  proficiency  to  be  looked  for  from  any  standard  is  not 
to  be  higher  than  that  laid  down  oil  p.  78. 

Junior  group  (infants,  first  and  second  standards). 

Note. — Pupils  in  this  group  should,  as  a rule,  use  coloured  thread  in 

,CKi^nT'v^e"°',r  liee,'llcs’  hemming,  running,  and  top-sewing. 

Senior  group  ( third  and  higher  standards) • 

Knitting  a stocking  and  darning,  running  and  felling,  patching,  ditch- 
ing, working  buttonholes,  sewing  on  buttons  and  strings,  sewing 
gathers,  herring-bone  stitch. 

To  cut  out  and  put  together  m each  year  one  ot  tho  follo\nn5. 
l'inafore,  chemise,  boy’s  shirt,  girl’s  nightdress,  overall. 

PHYSICAL  DRILL. 

Note. — Great  attention  should  be  paid,  to  the  manners  a, .d  eport- 
ment of  the  pupils.  They  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  f™***”* 
Energy,  gracefulness,  and  precision  of  movement  m the  various  emeu 
should ' bo  particularly  cultivated. 

Junior  group  (infants,  first  and  second  standards). 

Head,  arm,  body,  feet  and  leg  movements.  Right,  left,  about  turns. 
Marching  in  step  at  regular  intervals.  Musical  drill,  and  stav  , > 

or  dumb-bell  exercises,  where  practicable. 
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Senior  group  (third  and  higher  standards). 

Movements  and  exercises  o£  a more  advanced  kind,  the  turns  and 

^to^beu'and  dumb-bell  exercises  should  be  introduced  where  possible. 


MVS  UAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 

Manual  instruction  may  be  confined  to  the  two  junior  groups,  lor 
vhich  suitable  kindergarten  occupations  with  papertolding  or  brickwork 

are  sufficient. 

nnlFCT  LESSONS  AND  ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL 
<’1”1  SCIENCE. 


first,  second,  and  third  standards). 
Girls. 


Tioys  and 


Junior  group  ( infants , 

See  the  programme  (object  lessons)  on  p.  79. 

Senior  group  ( fourth  and  higher  standards). 

T„  the  case  of  schools  in  which  a member  of  the  stall  has  received 
tminin"  in  elementary  experimental  science,  systematic  instruction 
hnuld  be  riven  according  to  the  following  programme  Course  A to  be 
Si  uu  in  the  first  year,  and  course  B to  be  taken  up  m the  second 
vear!  For  more  detailed  syllabuses  see  “ Notes  for  Teachers.  (See 

also  note  for  rural  schools,  page  80.)  . . . , 

If  neither  teacher  has  been  trained  in  elementary  experimental 
science  object  lessons  on  suitable  subjects  are  considered  sufficient  in  all 
standards  to  meet  the  requirements  under  tins  head.  In  rural  schools 
the  programme  for  object  lessons,  page  94,  may  be  adopted. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  in  their  arithmetic  lessons  hare  gained  an 
intelligent  grasp  of  the  units  of  measurement  necessary  to  the  course  of 
elementary  experimental  science. 


Boys’  Schools. 

A. 

Use  of  pipette,  burette,  and  graduated  cylinder. 

Definition  of  equal  weights. 

See-saw. 

Use  of  balance. 

Weight  of  1 c.c.  of  water. 

Weight  of  1 c.c.  of  other  liquids. 

Air  has  weight. 

Barometer. 

The  thermometer. 

Weather  observations. 

Effects  of  heat  upon  water. 

,,  „ „ iron. 

,,  ,,  ,,  cheese. 

„ ,,  ,,  bread. 

Burning  a candle  and  other  combustible  substances  in  air. 
Rusting  of  iron  : its  effect  upon  air. 

Preparation  of  oxygen. 

Carbon  burnt  in  oxygen. 

B. 

Use  of  pipette  and  burette. 

Definition  of  equal  weights. 

See-saw. 

Use  of  balance. 
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■Weight  of  1 c.c  of  water. 

Weight  of  1 c.c.  of  other  liquids. 

Air  has  weight. 

Barometer. 

The  thermometer. 

Weather  observations. 

Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  siphon,  melting  and.  dissolving,  evapo- 
ration,  boiling,  distillation. 

Expansion  of  air,  ventilation. 

Chalk  and  lime.  The  lime-kiln. 

Conversion  of  chalk  (or  limestone)  into  lime. 

Preparation  of  “ chalk  gas  ” by  beat  and  by  acids. 

Composition  of  chalk. 

Hard-water.  . 

Manufacture  of  “chalk  gas’  in  the  lungs;  identification  with  ear- 
bonic  acid*  gas. 


Girls’  and  Mixed  Schools. 


Measurement  of  volume;  use  of  graduated  instruments,  cylinder, 
burette,  and  pipette.  Volume  of  larger  bodies,  e.g.,  potato,  egg,  by 

OV Measurement  of  weight;  use  of  balance  to  weigh  cubes  of  wood, 
potato,  egg,  etc.  , , 

Weight  of  unit  volume  (1  c.c.)  of  water. 

Weight  of  unit  volume  (1  c.c.)  of  milk,  diluted  milk,  tea,  beer,  etc.: 
small  food  value  of  tea  and  alcoholic  beverages. 

Illustrations  and  simple  experiments  to  show  that  air  is  a real  sub- 

bt  Weight  of  unit  volume  (l  c.c.)  of  air.  Pressure  exerted  by  the 

atmosphere.  ...  , , ,. 

The  construction  and  use  of  the  barometer;  daily  readings. 

General  nature  of  changes  produced  by  boat,  rise  of  temperature, 
changes  in  appearance,  mechanical  properties;  changes  in  substance 
(chemical  changes). 


Effects  of  heat  upon  : — 

(„.)  Water.— Boiling  and  freezing,  steam  and  ice. 

Distillation  and  evaporation;  distillation  of  fermented  sugar 
solution;  nature  of  alcohol.  Drying  of  clothes;  evaporation  of 
moisture  on  skin;  cooling  effect  of  evaporation. 

Clouds,  dew,  rain,  frost,  snow. 

Rain  water  and  hard  water;  effect  of  soap  on  hard  water; 
methods  of  softening  hard  water. 

Soluble  and  insoluble  substances;  most  soluble  substances  dis- 
solve more  readily  in  hot  water  than  irr  cold. 

Filtration,  contamination  of  drinking  water,  removal  of  im- 
purities. 

Expansion  -of  water  and  other  liquids  by  heat.  The  ther- 
mometer a measure  of  hotness. 

(b.)  Air. — Expansion  of  air  by  heat. 

Hot  air  lighter  than  cold  air;  moisture  in  air,  draughts,  winds. 

Necessity  for  and  means  of  obtaining  a supply  of  fresh  air. 
(c.)  Food  Substances. — Effects  observed  when  bread,  cheese,  fat, 
and  lean  meat  are  strongly  heated  until  only  ash  remains;  per- 
centage of  ash. 

The  moisture  contained  in  food  substances. 
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B. 

VI i-isureuieut  of  volume;  use  ol  graduated  instruments,  cylinder, 

■ iJt.tf  and  pipette.  Volume  o£  larger  bodies,  e.g.,  potato,  egg,  by 
°verflo\v  jar.  Measurement  of  weight;  use  of  balance  to  weigh  cubes 

of  wood,  potato,  egg,  °^c* 

WVifdit  of  unit  volume  (1  c.c.)  of  water. 

\Vei°ht  of  unit  volume  (1  c.c.)  of  milk,  diluted  milk,  tea,  beer,  etc.; 
cnv,U  tood  value  of  tea  and  alcoholic  beverages.  . 

\Vater  displaced  by  a flouting  body;  to  make  a brme  solution  in  which 
Km  remains  suspended. 

Illustrations  and  simple  experiments  to  show  that  air  is  a real  sub- 

'L\vei"ht  of  unit  volume  (1  c.c.)  of  air.  Pressure  exerted  by  the  atmo- 

'^The' differences  between  fresh  and  breathed  air;  the  necessity  for  and 
means  oi  obtaining  ventilation.  _ . , . 

Combustion  of  a candle  in  air;  burning  oi  a small  lamp  and  of  phos- 
phorus in  air;  air  necessary  to  burning;  the  active  and  inactive  parts 

" Effects  observed  on  strongly -heating  fuel— coal,  wood,  peat. 

ESects  observed  on  strongly-lieating  metals  in  air — iron,  copper,  lead. 
Red  lead  heated  gives  " active  air  ” (oxygen). 

Preparation  and  properties  of  active  air.  Carbon  burnt  m oxygen. 
Carbonic  acid  gas.  Similarity  of  breathing  and  burning. 

Nature  of  acids— vinegar,  spirits  of  salt,  their  action  on  washing  soda, 
bread  soda,  and  chalk. 

Slow  or  “ wet  burning  ” of  food  in  the  human  body.  How  food  is 
transferred  to  the  blood  stream  to  nourish  the  body. 

The  importance  of  germs  in  daily  life;  application  to  cleanliness,  ven- 
tilation, illness,  and  putrefaction  of  food  material. 

COOKERY  (GIRLS). 

(See  page  83.) 


LAUNDRY  WORK  (GIRLS). 

(See  page  83.) 

SIMPLE  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HABITS. 

(See  page  84.) 

PROGRAMME  FOR  SCHOOLS  UNDER  ONE  TEACHER. 

For  English  and  arithmetic,  schools  in  charge  of  one  teacher  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups,  consisting  respectively  of  infants  and  first 
standard;  second  and  third  standards;  and  fourth  and  higher  stan- 
dards. For  otliev  subjects  tlie  junior  standards  may  form  one  group, 
and  the  senior  standards  another.  This  grouping  is  not  compulsory, 
but  some  form  of  suitable  grouping  should  be  adopted. 

Note. — Written  exercises  in  all  subjects  must  be  regularly  signed, 
dated,  and  ■preserved  for  inspection. 

ENGLISH. 

Reaping  and  Spelling. 

}$ote. — ln  all  standards  reading  must  include  the  explanation  and  st de- 
ject matter  of  the  lessons.  In  the  second  and  third  groups  the  reading  at 
sight  of  passages  from,  any  suitable  booh  approved  by  the  Commissioners 
other  than  the  Readers  in  rise  should  be  practised.  The  reading  must  be 
correct  and  intelligent.,  and  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  phrasing  and 
intonation. 

A primer  should  be  used  in  the  first  group,  and  a separate  Literary 
Reader  in  the  second  and  third  groups,  and  an  Historical  Reader  should 
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be  used  in  the  third  group,  Eorty  to  eighty  lmes  of  poetry  should  be 
committed  to  memory  every  year  A simple  story-book  should  be  used 
the  second  group,  and  in  the  third  group  a book  of  travel  or  adven. 


tare. 


Proficiency  in  spelling  should  be  acquired  mainly  through  reading, 
dictation,  and  transcription.  Oral  spelling  may  also  bo  practised.  I„ 
the  third  group  transcription  should  as  a rule  bo  dispensed  with  and 
composition  should  take  its  place. 


■Whiting. 


Pupils  in  the  first  and  second  groups  should  be  taught  to  copy,  with 
fair  imitation,  suitable  models,  which  should  be  written  mainly  on  the 

1,1  Pupils' h the  third  group  should  loam  to  write  a free  and  legible 

hand.  _ 

Composition. 

wOTE  —Written  composition  is  best  taught  through  oral  composition, 
which  should  therefore  be  practised  in  all  standards. 


Second  group  ( second  and  third  standards). 

To  form  orally  and  to  write  simple  sentences;  pupils  to  reproduce,  in 
their  own  words,  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  read. 


Third  group  ( fourth  and  higher  standards). 

To  write  frequently  short  descriptions  of  familiar  matters  and  letters 
on  simple  subjects. 


Ghammah. 


Third  group  (fourth  and  higher  standards). 
Easy  analysis.  Correction  of  local  vulgarisms. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Junior  group  (second  and  third  standards). 

Suitable  introductory  lessons  in  geography  by  reference  to  the  school 
and  its  surroundings,  and  by  means  of  object  lessons. 

Senior  group  (fourth  and  higher  standards). 

General  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  maps  oi 
Great  Britain  and  the  World. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Note. — Arithmetic  should  lie  worked  in  the  desks,  and,  as  far  us  pos- 
sible, on  paper.  , , , 

The  tables  of  money,  weight,  measure,  <t'C.,  should  be  illustrated  ™ 

taught  practically.  _ 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  menial  arithmetic. 

A knowledge  of  the  full  course  for  any  group  is  not  expected  until  the 
second  year,'  or  in  the  third  group  until  the  third  year. 

First  group  ( infants  and  first  standard). 

(a.)  Numeration  and  notation  to  three  places  of  figures. 

(b.)  Addition  and  subtraction  tables,  including  their  application  to 
easy  concrete  examples. 

(c.)  Easy  exorcises  in  addition  and  subtraction.  , 

(d.)  Easy  exercises  involving  a knowledge  of  the  sub-divisions  or  a 
shilling. 
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Second  group  ( second  and  third  standards). 

, Numeration  anil  notation  up  to  and  including  sis  places  of  figures. 
i“-'  In.  know  the  multiplication  and  the  pence  tables. 

,h'  Vasv  exercises  involving  a knowledge  of  the  sub-divisions  of  a 
u'd  an(p  of  a vard  (long  measure). 

1’°“?“  1 know  the  meaning  of  one-half,  one-third,  etc.,  up  to  one-tenth. 
d'  The  simple  rules  and  their  application  to  easy  concrete  examples. 
}«•  To  work  mentally  very  easy  exercises  in  the  rules  learned. 

Third  group  (fourth  and  higher  standards). 

. >;umeration  and  notation  of  whole  numbers  and  of  decimals  to 

,,  more  than  three  places.  . 

f.  l Compound  rules,  reduction  (money,  time,  avoirdupois  weight, 
and  square  measure).  Easy  exercises  in  decimals  and  vulgar  frac- 
tions," the  unitary  method,  simple  proportion,  practice  and  simple  in- 
terest, shop  bills.  _ , , . i , 

ic  ) Easy  practical  questions  m mental  arithmetic. 

td\  Linear  measurements  according  to  the  metric  system. 

To  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  method  of  calculating 
the  areas  of  rectangles,  and  hence  of  triangles,  and  to  work  exercises 
from"  pupils’  own  measurements. 

SINGING. 


Junior  group  ( infants , first  and  second  standards). 

Six  easy  school  songs.  _ . 

Simple  modulator  exercises  in  the  chords  of  doh  and  soli. 

At  least  two  new  songs  should  be  taught  every  year. 


Senior  group  ( third  and  higher  standards). 

Six  school  songs,  of  which  two,  if  possible,  should  be  rounds  or  part 
soii-s.  Song-books  should  be  used  by  the  pupils.  _ 

Simple  modulator  exercises  on  tlie  major  diatonic  scale,  with  easy 
iransition  to  the  first  sharp  and  flat  keys. 

Graduated  exercises  of  moderate  length  m tune  and  time  combined. 
At  least  two  new  songs  should  be  taught  every  year. 


Note.—//  staff  notation  be  selected  a programme  of  corresponding 
difficulty  should  be  submitted  for  approval. 


DRAWING. 

Note.— Paper  should  be  used  in  all  standards.  Dotted  paper  may 
be  used  in  the  first  and  second  standards. 

Junior  group  ( infants , first  and  second  standards). 

(a.)  Freehand — Straight-line  and  simple  curved  figures. 

(ii.)  Ruling  straight-line  figures  from  given  measurements. 

(c.)  Combination  of  (a)  and  (!>). 

Senior  group  ( third  and  higher  standards). 

(a.)  Freehand— More  difficult  straight-line  figures  and  curved  figures, 
(b.)  Drawing  of  very  simple  forms  from  memory. 

(c.)  Original  designs  in  freehand,  or  drawing  to  scale. 


NEEDLEWORK  (GIRLS). 

Sec  note  under  Needlework  on  p.  88. 

Junior  group  ( infants , first  and  second  standards). 

Note. — Pupils  in  this  group  should,  as  a rule,  use  coloured  thread  m 
working  specimens. 

Knitting  with  four  needles,  hemming  and  running.  1 . . 

(Knitting,  only,  is  expected  from  the  infants  and  first  standar  .) 
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Senior  group  ( third  and  higher  standards). 

Knitting  a stocking  and  darning.  Running  and  felling,  top-sewin» 
patching,  stitching,  working  button-holes,  sewing  on  gathers. 

To  make  a chemise  or  boys’  shirt  (cutting-out  to  be  done  by  pupils}. 


PHYSICAL  BRILL. 

Note.-—  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manners  and  deportment 

0f  the  'pupils.  They  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  prompt  obedience. 
Energy,  gracefulness,  and  precision  of  movement  in  the  various  exercise s 
should  be  particularly  cultivated. 

The  junior  group  should  be  taught  head  movements,  arm  exercises, 
riaht  and  .left  turns,  and  marching  in  step. 

"The  senior  group  should  be  taught  more  advanced  drill,  such  as  body 
and  limb  movements,  the  turns,  and  forming  fours. 

Bar-bell  and  dumb-bell  exercises  should  be,  introduced  where  possible. 


MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  KINDERGARTEN. 

Manual  instruction  may  be  confined  to  the  junior  group,  for  which 
suitable  kindergarten  occupations  with  paper-folding  or  brickwork  are 
sufficient. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

'The  following  course  is  recommended  : • 

Junior  group  ( infants , first  and  second  standards). 

The  trees  and  larger  shrubs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  (No 
detailed  study;  the  pupils  should  learn  only  to  distinguish  one  specks 

'"Tfew^oT’the  principal  flowers,  both  garden  and  wild  flowers.  (A 
collection  for  the  school  should  be  made  by  the  pupils;  window  boxes 

mav  also  be  used.)  , , • u 

Kitchen-garden  vegetables — potato,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  cabbage, 

onion,  lettuce,  pea,  and  bean.  . , . . .. , , 

The  commoner  animals  and  birds  which  the  children  meet. 


Senior  group  ( third  and  higher  standards). 
structure  of  a flower.  Growth  of  a seed  exemplified  by  a bean.  Parts 
of ' a plant.  Simple  experiments  to  show  the  effect  of  light,  warmth, 
moisture  air.  and  soil  on  the  growth  of  a plant. 

Different  kinds  of  roots;  the  functions  of  the  root.  The  loaf;  its 
functions;  different  kinds  of  leaves  (collection  to  bo  made). 

Methods  of  cultivating  the  vegetables  referred  to  m the  junior  gr  p. 
(A  small  plot  is  required  for  this  part  of  the  syllabus.  Actual  wo 
done  by  the  pupils  is  necessary,  as  theory  without  its  application  by  the 
pupils  themselves  is  of  little  value.) 

The  principal  garden  fruit  trees;  pruning  and  grafting.  ( ' 

school  grounds  permit  of  planting,  the  pupils  should  have  care  of  the 

** 'creeping  shrubs.  The  walls  of  the  school  should  be  used. 

N.B. — The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  employ  at  home  thi 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  at  school. 


COOKERY  (GIRLS). 
(See  page  83.) 

LAUNDRY  WORK  (GIRLS). 
(See  page  83.) 
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SIMPLE  LESSONS  ON  HEALTH  AND  HABITS. 
(See  page  84.) 


PR 


tOGRAMME  FOR  INFANTS’  SCHOOLS. 


INFANTS. 

Reading. 


rp  u taught  to  speak  audibly  and  distinctly.  Story-telling  aud  con- 
ational  nbiect  and  picture  lessees . To  read  words  printed  on  the 

'f  o,vl  aid  to  form  sentences  from  conversational  lessons;  the 
b “her ‘should  print  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  These  lessons 
n he  int roduetory  to  the  use  of  a primer.  To  spell  irom  the  primer. 
Alphabet  (if  taught)  should  be  taught  in  selected  groups  of  letters. 

Writing. 

m ite  the  small  letters,  imitating  a model  written  on  the  black- 
board (letters  to  be  written  in  some  good  order),  and  to  group  the  letters 
to  as  to  form  words. 

Composition. 

To  compose  short,  simple  sentences,  using  the  names  of  objects  in  the 
school-room,  and  also  using  nouns  occurring  in  the  readmg-books.  Chil- 
f'  desCribe,  in  their  own  words,  incidents  from  a story  told  by  the 
teacher.  Errors  of  speech  made  by  the  children  should  be  corrected. 


Arithmetic. 

T,i  counting  objects  to  be  used,  e.g.,  stick-laying  materials,  balls  (of 
Gift  I.)  and  beads  (for  threading).  To  add  numbers  whose  sum  does  not 
fveed  18,  and  to  subtract  numbers  from  a group  not  exceeding  10. 
Rdl  frame  exercises  in  connection  with  the  blackboard.  To  read  and 
write  numbers  up  to  10,  and  to  compare  their  values.  To  perform 
mentally  simple  addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers  not  exceeding  10. 


Singing. 

To  sine  sweetly,  in  unison,  any  four  suitable  songs  (at  least  two  of 
them  to  “be  action  songs),  and  to  play  two  games  into  which  songs  are 
introduced. 

Drawing. 

To  draw  straight  lines  oil  dotted  paper,  and  to  form  simple  combina- 
tions of  such  lines  and  easy  designs.  Straight  line  representations  of 
objects.  Pupils  to  fill  in  their  own  drawings  in  coloured  chalks. 


Needlework. 

Needle-drill,  knitting-pin  drill,  running  with  coloured  cotton  (first  on 
canvas),  use  of  thimble. 

Drill. 

Finger-plays,  games  connected  with  Gifts  I.,  II.,  and  games  connected 
with  a story  or  nature  lesson.  Running  games,  simple  drill. 


Kindergarten. 

Gifts  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  Bead-threading,  perforating,  stick-laying, 
paper-folding. 

Object  Lessons. 

Animal  Life,  e.g.,  eat,  fish. 

Plant  Life,  e.g.,  large  growing  plants. 

Common  things,  e.g.,  doll,  doll’s  house. 

Familiar  people,  e.g.,  postman,  farmer. 
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FlliST  STANDARD. 

Heading,  • • • • j 

Spelling,  • • • • . . 

Writing,  ' • • • . I As  m the  programme  for  schools 

Composition , . • • • j onder  three  or  more  teachers. 

Arithmetic,  ... 

Singing,  • • ■ • J 

Drawing. 

Freehand  drawing  of  straight-line  figures  on  plain  paper,  and  the 
simplest  right-line  forms  from  actual  objects,  c.g.,  envelope,  slate,  fa. 
ltulin"  lines  and  simple  figures  from  measurement  on  plain  paper.  More 
advanced  designs  on  dotted  paper,  both  freehand  and  ruled.  Some  draw- 
ing  from  memory. 

Needlework. 

As  in  the  programme  for  schools  under  three  or  more  teachers. 


Drill. 

Games  connected  with  a story  or  nature  lesson.  Marching,  turns,  leg 
and  arm  movements.  Combination  exorcises.  Musical  drill. 


Kindergarten. 

Gift  V.  Paper-folding,  stielt-laying,  and  brush  work 


practicable). 

Animal  life,  plant  life, 


Object  Lessons. 

common  things,  natural  phenomena. 


(when 


ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  STANDARDS. 

The  managers  are  at  liberty,  subject  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
inspectors,  to  adopt  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  standards  the  programmes 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  for  Ireland  as  indicated 
below. 

Seventh  standard.* 

The  programme  of  the  preparatory  grade,  vi/..  : — 

(a.)  English. 

( b .)  One  of  the  following  languages  : — (1)  Latin,  (2)  French,  (3) 
German,  (d)  Irish. 

(c.)  Mathematics. 

(d.)  Experimental  science. 

(e.)  One  other  subject,  j 

Eighth  standard.* 

The  programme  sanctioned  by  the  Hoard  of  Intermediate  .F,ducation 
for  the  junior  and  middle  grades,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  English. 

(b.)  Two  of  the  following  languages^  : — (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3) 
French,  (4)  German,  (fi)  Irish. 

(c.)  Mathematics. 

(<J.)  One  subject, j-  which,  except  for  those  exempt,  shall  he  experi- 
mental science. 


* Students  may  present  themselves  in  any  number  of  subjects,  but,  except 
as  provided  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education,  to  pcss 
the  examination  they  must  pass  in  the  subjects  as  set  forth  above. 

f For  list  of  subjects  see  page  2 of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation. , , 

$ Any  student  who  has  already  passed  with  one  language  only  in  any  grade 
other  than  the  preparatory,  may,  instead  of  taking  two  languages,  take  for  a pass 
the  language  in  which  he  has  already  passed  and  one  other  subject. 
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BILINGUAL  PROGRAMME. 

is  intended  to  apply  to  Irish-speaking  districts,  and  to 
Tins  i«vj  l ere  Irish  and  English  are  both  commonly  spoken,  and 
wUMie  approved  for  use  in  schools  where  specially  sanctioned  by 

the  Commissioners. 

FIRST  STANDARD. 


ENGLISH. 


INFANTS. 

To  read,  spell,  and  understand  words 
„f  two  and  three  letters  as  m,  say,  first 
eight  lessons  of  “ CCn  Cent , lealiap,  or 

0fToCcopy' IrisvTietters  off  blackboard. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Bedims-- To  read,  spell,  and  under- 
stand the  whole  of  “ rcn  Lean  Uatiap%j 
Parts  1.  and  II.,  or  of  Ceacnu  bensu 

PiTFrS»7.— To  copy  OU  slate  or  paper 
words  taken  from  the  “ Ppmilecibup 
and  written  by  the  teacher  on  the  black- 
board.  ' 


INFANTS. 

Beading  and  Spelling. — As  in  the 
ordinary  * programme. 

Writing— As  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gramme. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Heading  and  Spelling. — As  in  the 
ordinary  programme,  hut  the  course 
to  be  limited  to  one-half  of  the  English 
matter  required  therein. 

Writing. — As  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gramme. 


SECOND  STANDARD. 


T>  Jinn  Tn  read  and  understand  40  j Reading  and  Spelling.— As  m the 


to  OU  pageo  y , 

matter.  To  repeat  30  lines  of  poetry. 

Spelling. — To  write  on  slates  or  spell 
orally  words  selected  from  the  reading 
course.  , , , 

Writing.  — Round-hand  copy  book. 


oruuiiuy  uiuai«uuu.«i  — - ----  ..  . 

be  limited  to  one-lialf  of  the  English 
matter  required  therein. 

Writing. — As  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gramme. 


THIRD  STANDARD. 


TO  read,  understand,  and 

«£  ^To  ^repeafc°40  lines^of  \ be  **  ^ 

, IfrthRff. —Transcription  horn  Reading  ***£££ wedt in 


rr  i ttw iy.  -»-* - ^ 

book,  and  to  exhibit  50  copies  or  halt- 
copies  written  during  the  year. 

Spelling. — To  write  on  slate  or  paper 
words  and  easy  phrases  selected  from 
Reader. 

Grammar. — Aspiration  and  eclipsis  ; 
to  know  noun,  verb,  and  adjective. 

Composition.  —To  construct  simple 
sentences  containing  nouns,  verbs,  and 
adjectives  selected  from  text  used  as 
Reader. 


matter  i-bijuudu 

Grammar  and  Composition,  as  m 
the  ordinary  programme. 

Writing. — As  m the  ordinary  pro 
gramme. 
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FOVRTI-I  STANDARD. 


ENGLISH. 


Reading.— To  read  with  fair  ease,  ; 
understand,  and  explain  70  pages  of  a 
suitable  Irish  Reader.  To  repeat  50 
lines  of  poetry. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — To  write  from 
dictation  about  five  lines  of  an  easy 
passage  selected  from  Reader.  To  ox-  , 
liibit  in  exercise  books,  or  copy  books, 
or  in  both  combined,  50  Irish  exercises. 
Writing  will  be  judged  from  dictation. 

Grammar. — To  know  parts  of  speech 
including  prepositional  pronouns  ; num- 
bers of  nouns  and  pronouns  ; to  dis- 
tinguish present,  past,  and  future  tenses 
of  verbs  in  Reading  book  ; comparison 
of  adjectives. 

Composition. — To  write  a short  de- 
scription of  a familiar  object. 


Reading  and  Spelluig.— As  jn 
ordinary  programme,  but  the  course  to 
bo  limited  to  one-balf  of  the  EmIpj. 
matter  required  therein. 

Writing,  Grammar,  and  Gompmilm 
—As  in  the  ordinary  programme. 


FIFTH  STANDARD. 


Reading— To  read  fluently,  under-  j 
stand,  and  explain  90  pages  of  an  ap- 
proved Irish  Reader.  To  repeat  00  ! 
lines  of  poetry. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — To  write,  with 


fairly  correct  spelling,  a passage  of  7 or 
8 lines  selected  from  Reader.  To  ex- 
hibit 50  exercises.  Writing  will  be 
judged  from  the  dictation  exercise. 

Grammar  and  Word-building.  —De- 
clension of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  ad- 
jectives; conjugation  of  regular  verbs 
and  of  verbs  ip  and  etc  ; gender.  J o 
know  the  more  common  prefixes  and 
affixes. 

Composition.  — To  correspond  with 
requirements  in  English  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 


Heading  and  Spelling.— As  iu  the 
ordinary  programme  ; but  the  course  to 
be  limited  to  one-half  of  the  English 
matter  required  therein. 

Writing,  Grammar,  and  Composition. 
— As  in  the  ordinary  programme. 


SIXTH  AND  SEVENTH  STANDARDS. 


Reading. — To  read  fluently,  under- 
stand, and  explain  100  pages  of  an  ad- 
vanced Irish  Reader.  To  repeat  80 
lines  of  poetry. 

Writing  and  Spelling. — To  write  from 
dictation  with  fairly  correct  spelling,  7 
or  8 lines  selected  from  Reader. 
Writing  will  be  judged  from  the  dic- 
tation exercise.  To  exhibit  50  Irish 
exercises. 

Grammar  and  Word-building. --To 
know  prefixes  and  affixes  ; declension  : 
conjugation ; gender.  Elementary 
knowledge  of  syntax. 

Composition. — Essays  and  letters  on 
ordinary  subjects.  Good  grammar 
and  fairly  correct  spelling  will  be  re- 
quired. 


Hauling  awl  Spelling.— As  in  tho 
ordinary  programme  ; hut  the  coiirso  to 
bo  limited  to  one-half  of  tho  English 


mutter  required  therein. 

Writing,  Composition,  and  Grammar. 
—As  in  the  ordinary  programme. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BILINGUAL  P110GBAMME. 


Infants’  Course. 

■ i usually  spend  two  years  in  the  infants’  class,  both  text 
'V  “hnnld  be  "one  over  by  the  time  they  are  about  to  bo  promoted 
t^the  first  or  highest  section  of  the  first  standard. 

Other  Subjects. 

, • f motion  and  progress  in  arithmetic,  singing,  drawing,  drill, 

'Rework  elementary  science  and  object  lessons,  and  manual  mstruo- 
nucdloaorK,  a should  be  beneficially  rather  than  detnmen- 

‘Tv  affected  ' by  “Tstimction  in  Irish  in  bilingual  and  Irish-speak  ng 
. T „„  chance  in  the  course,  laid  down  in  these  subjects  in  the 
‘Tnatv  programme  is  considered  necessary.  Irish  and  English  may 
be  used  in  instructing  the  pupil  in  these  subjects. 

Object  Lessons. 

Independent-  object  lessons  may  be.  given  in  English  and  in  Irish,  or, 
lessons  on  the  same  object  may  be  given  m both  languages,  and  each 

-son  whether  in  English  or  in  Irish,  counts  as  a distinct  object  lesson. 

The«e  object  lessons  can  be  utilised  in  teaching  the  names  of  common 
ubiects  of  articles  and  implements  used  in  trade  or  art,  of  agncultural 
and  household  articles,  & c.,  to  pupils  of  all  standards,  both  m Irish  and 
in  English. 

Writing  and  Composition. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  writing  both  in  Irish  and.  in  English  in 
thu  first  standard,  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  teach- 
in"  voung  children  to  write  two  sets  of  characters.  . 

A. “corresponding  allowance  is  made  in  judging  the  composition  m the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  standards. 


Text  Books. 

Except  for  the  first  standard  no  text  books  in  Irish  are  for  the  present 
sDecified.  The  managers  and  teachers  may  submit  Readers,  which  they 
consider  suitable,  for  approval.  During  the  first  year  m which  the  bi- 
lingual course  is  taught  a common  reader  may  be  used  in  the  second 
and  third  standards,  and  also  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and.  sixth  standards. 
In  submitting  books  for  apjiroval  it  should  be  borne,  m mind  that  no 
mere  phrase  book  having  English  and  Irish  translations  can  be  sane- 
tionedf  For  the  third  and  higher  standards,  texts  containing  short 
stories  or  other  suitable  continuous  Irish  reading  matter  are  accepted. 


Gramm  ak. 

A minute  knowledge  of  the  grammar  in  Irish  prescribed  for  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  standards  is  not  required,  but  the  rudiments  or  the 
headings  specified  should  be  known. 


Singing. 

Songs  in  Irish  and  in  English  may  be  taught.  Irish  songs  set  to 
music  both  in  the  tonie-sol-fa  and  in  the  staff  notations  are  now  easily 
procurable. 

N.B.— Whenever  grouping  of  standards  is  allowed  in  the  teaching,  of 
English,  a corresponding  grouping  of  standards  is  allowed  m teaching 
Irish. 
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OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS.  ■■ 

Xotu  (1).)  Alternative  programmes  of  equal  difficulty  may  be  sabmittei  * 
luj  managers  for  approval.  1 

(-2.)  The  examination  in  languages  is  both  oral  and  written.  J 

Fairly  correct  pronunciation  is  essential  for  a pass.  1: 

FRENCH. 

First  year. 

(a.)  First,  part  of  Hall’s  “ First  Trench  Course,  ’ or  au  equivalent 
portion  of  a similar  work. 

((,.)  To  write  French  phrases  dictated  from  the  selected  book. 

Second  year. 

(a.)  Second  and  third  parts  of  Hall’s  “ First  French  Course,"  or  an 
equivalent  portion  of  a similar  work. 

(h.)  To  write  French  phrases  and  sentences  dictated  from  the  selected 

book. 

Third  year. 

(a.)  Any  approved  book  of  French  prose. 

(b.)  Translation  of  au  easy  passage  of  English  into  French. 

(c.)  Grammar  and  dictation. 

LATIN. 

First  year. 

Smith’s  “ Principia  Latina,”  Part  I.,  or  any  similar  elementary  book. 
Second  year. 

(a.)  One  book  of  Cajsar. 

(ii.)  Smith’s  “Principia  Latina,  Parts  1.  and  II.,  or  any  similar 
elementary  book. 

Third  year. 

(a.)  One  book  of  Cresar  and  one  book  of  Virgil,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  in  prose  and  verso.  Tile  prose  taken  must  be  different  from  that 
read  in  the  second  year’s  course. 

(b.)  An  easy  passage  of  English  to  bo  translated  into  Latm  prose. 


IRISH. 

This  programme  has  been  drawn,  up  for  schools  in  which  Irish  is 
taught  as  an  optional  subject  during  ordinary  school  hours. 

N.B. — During  the  Irish  lesson  the  Irish  language  should  be.  used  a', 
exclusively  as  possible.  From  the  very  beginning  Irish  should,  where 
possible,  be  explained  through  the  medium  of  Irish. 


Infants  and  first  standard. 

To  read,  spell,  and  understand  words  of  two  and  three  letters,  as  in 
say,  1st  eight  lessons  of  CCn  Cetro  Lenliap  (Gaelic  Primer)  or  ill  1st  eign 
lessons  of  “Ceacca  beasa  'fjaefubse , ” Pt.  I.  (Miss  Borthwiek). 

The  senior  pupils  of  the  first  standard  should  he  able  to  read,  spei, 
and  understand  “CCn  bean  It.ulkin,"  Pt.  I.,  or  ‘ ‘ Ceacca becqw 
Pt.  I.  (all).  They  should  also  he  able  to  copy  on  slate  or  paper 
from  their  Heading  Books  and  'written  on  the  blackboard  by  t o ^ ‘ 
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Second 

To  read,  spell,  and  understand  " 
'■Ceaccii  beasti,”  Parts  I.  and  II. 
copy  (round  hand). 

To  repeat  20  lines  of  poetry. 


standard. 

Cfu  Cccro  lea15av>.”  Parts  I.  and  II.  or 
(Miss  Borthwick).  To  write  an  Irish 


Third  standard. 

To  read  spell,  and  understand  “ CCn  t)apo  leaBup.’ 
saeid56,'’  Pt.  III.  (Miss  Borthwick),  and  “oarobpean 
an  Irish  copy  (small  hand) . 

To  repeat  40  lines  of  poetrj . 


* or  “ Oeacca  beaga 
dfiamn.*'  To 


Fourth  standard. 

To  :o  ■■]  ami  uiidewtoud  '(''L  T1’  '''t'.O, 

sti*.  ifsLJKr-A.'S^"  <**• 

To  repeat  50  lines  of  poetry.  Tuac_ 

parts  of  speech. 

Fifth  standard. 

T.  read,  understand  and 

soy,  in* CCn  Tirreap  lecibup.  ((jaelic  E 1 O’Leary),  or  “ CCipome 
(Hyde),  or  50  pages  of  Deanna  • 

Seeroilge,”  Pt.  II.  (Rev  P.  Hinneen). 

To  repeat  60  lines  of  poetry.  • wft±i nn  0f 

c—  •-  c.iMy.nn 

regular  ■verb.  To  write  a slioit  lettci.  j 

Sixth  and  seventh  standards. 

To  read,  understand  and  explain  (Con. 

mc(c  > ■■ 


either  of  ST  lonmocrdm 

bpeac--  (°«a; 

---  ’ ■ ' - « ctann  Ctntvearm  and  ouu 


or 
'Claim 


(Dinneen),  or  “ ‘Ouan  ucc 
or  “Cocavo  ITlac  Hi  i)-6nunn 
>■  Setup.  Ceacca,"  Pt.  I.  (Naught on)  or 

Lp”  (Craig),  would  be  sufficient.  in  successive  years. 

The  same  book  must  not  be  taken  y P P , a 0j  regular 

Grammar  and  Composition.— -Outlines  of  G— r^end  o^usr 

verb.  To  write  a letter  or  short  essay  on  a tamil 
conversation. 


notes. 

1.  The  courses  for  the  different  standards  cou^ls^stribed  for  the 

sumption  that  the.  pupils  have  learned  clone,  the  pupils  may 

preceding  standards.  Where  this  has  not  been  done  (^/Modified 
take  the  course  suited  to  their  knowledge  ol  the  subject.  1 

Programme  below.)  programme  is  not 

2.  The  use  of  the  text  books  mentioned  n 1 P B other  8Ult. 
obligatory.  Managers  and  teachers  may  submit  for  appiota 

able  texts  if  they  consider  it  desirable  to  do  so.  grouping 

3.  A.  grouping  of  standards  similar  or  corres {Owlish , is  also  permis- 

allowed,  under  certain  conditions  in  the  ca  , j the  school  render 

sible  in  the  case  of  Irish,  when  the  circums 

such  grouping  desirable.  s 
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Modified  Phogiiammu  in  Iiiish. 


This  programme  is  intended  to  meet  the  eases  of  schools  where  Irish 
has  not  hitherto  been  taught  to  pupils  of  all  standards 

(a)  Schools  in  which  Irish  has  never  been  taught  us  an  optional  sub- 
ject, unci  in  which  pupils  never  passed  in  Irish  us  un  extra. 

Infants — The  present  official  programme. 

Cecro  Lecifiap,  Olivo  1.  (Gaelic 
League.) 

or 

Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.  *‘™'**'  ^ *'  (JB“ 

or 

< I'll  Uliifi  Tliiieiti-,  cum  « li-CCon  — 15 
pages. 

Standard  IV.  and  above. — The  official  standard  II.  course,  page  101. 

CCn  Hite  Diiieac,  euro  u 1i-CCon  anil  (Cn  1IUV6  Oipeac  cmtiuvu, 
20  pages,  may  be  substituted  for  either  of  the  alternative  texts  m the 
official  standard  II.  course. 

((>.)  Schools  in  which  some  or  till  the  senior  pupils  have  gone  thmijlt 
the  1st,  '2nd , or  3rd  extra  courses  in  Irish , but  in  -which  Irish  has  vet 
otherwise  been  taught. 

Pupils  of  junior  standards,  and  pupils  of  senior  standards  who  have 
never  previously  learned  Irish,  may  adopt  the  preceding  modified  pro- 
gramme marked  (a).  ' . 

The  official  standard  III.  course,  page  101,  will  be  sufficient  « 
sequence  to  the  late  1st  extra  course. 

Dr.  Henry’s  Handbook,  pt.  I. — Irish  exercises,  omitting  grammar, 
may  be  substituted  for  either  of  the  texts  in  the  official  course  for 
standard  III. 

The  official  standard  IV.,  page  101,  or  standard  V.  course,  page  101, 
will  be  sufficient  in  sequence  to  the  late  2nd  extra  course. 

bP-eann  na  'Scieniksp,  pts.  1 to  4,  ] 
inclusive, 

or 

Poll  an  piofiaiyte  and  ^neaim  ti«  I May  be  substituted  for  any 
(5a  e-bilge,  pt.  5,  - of  the  texts  in  the  official 

standard  IV.  course, 
or 

Claim  lip,  (Craig)  and  Syieann  tia 
'^aetulire,  pt.  5. 

Thu  official  courses  for  standard  V.,  or  for  standard  VI.,  page  101,  or 
the  combined  pass  and  honours  junior  Intermediate  course  in  Irish  ™ 
be  sufficient  in  sequence  to  the  late  3rd  extra  course. 

“lapsaiyieace  Sdanuup  615"  (Craig)  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the 
texts  in  the  official  standard  V.  course. 

CCn  CpumtieolcirDe  (Ward)  may  be  substituted  for  any  of  the  texts  in 
the  official  standard  V.  or  standard  VI.  courses. 


NOTES. 

l.CCn  IlkielSiginn,  cum  1 — A.  number  of  pages  of  this  book,  not  exceed 
ing  half  the  number  of  pages  in  any  of  the  prescribed  texts  may  he  su 
stituted . for  an  equivalent  number  of  pages  of  the  text  - * 
Tllac  (.diginn  must  be  taught  effectively  and  in  accordance  ,W1  ^ rr 
instructions  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  The  portion  o ' 
1 tl«c  lei 51 1111  taught  to  pupils  of  any  standard  in  one  year  is  not,  'v 
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. , , „ otaniard  to  be  again  counted  as  against 

sriffiTSS. * “*  “**  ” *”  *■  " *• 

‘t;  «■  ° *x:*z  rrjrfttnRS 

is  reported  fair  or  of  the  new  school  year.  The 

be  advanced  a grade  btnda"  d fan  bcf  ascertained  by  reierenco  to  the 
new  course  for  tacli  ktandai  lifi  d nro^ramnie  which  was  used, 
official  programme,  and  to  the  “^^4“  iu  the  modified  and  official 

programmes^s0  not'^uipu^rjo  These^b°ok|t^»  aifd  nature  '0^ the  mat- 

boohs  may  bo  adopted 

provided  their  use  is  sanctioned. 


EXTRA  SUBJECTS. 

WISH. 

This  programme  has  been  drawn  up  tor  jehooh. 
taunht  as  an  extra  subject  outside  school  horns  to  btanmu 
V.  and  VI. 

Third  standard.  . 

To  read,  spell,  and  understand  CCn  Cfctt^u^u,l>  ^ Borthwick) , or 
(Gaelic  League),  or  “Ceocuabe^  ^ - 20  pages 

“ CCri  niu-6  Thpeac  euro  a liCCou,  a«u  an  1 1 ,0T>  u 1 
(Dr.  Henry). 

To  repeat  20  linos  of  poetry. 

Writing.— To  write  an  Irish  copy  (round  hand). 

Fourth  standard. 

or  “ Hand  Book  of  Modern  Irish,  Bait  I.  (Bi.  -tie  y; 

Irish  exercises,  omitting  Grammar. 

To  repeat  40  lines  of  poetry.  Bniin.i  hawA 

Writing  and  Spelling.-To  write  an  Irish  copy  m small  01  round  , 
and  to  spell  orally  the  words  in  the  texts  seise 

Fifth  standard.  _ ■ . 

To  read,  understand,  and  explain  about ^50  ■’  (Hyde), 

11  CCn  Cirectp Leabap, ” (Gaelic  League),  or  C 1 1 , j.  jp  (j)jniaeen). 

»r“8e<Ui"  (Fr.  O'Leary),  or  “ C0rot,8  baemlbe  Fait  l 

To  repeat  60  lines  of  poetry.  Conjugation  of 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Declension  , . • nouns  pronouns, 

regular  verbs.  To  form  short  sentences  containing  nouu  V 
verbs,  and  adjectives.  Easy  conversation. 

Sixth  standard. 

. To  read,  understand,  and  explain  about  ™ ’ (Con.  Des- 

w “CCn  Spiun"  and  “Piter  Conmac  TIa  Conailb  " 

mond)  or  70  pages  of  either  of  the  followinH  • F a£c(iln,”  or 

(Linneen), or  “Titian  naYlonlaK”  (Dinneen),  o ec,copa  U>rnn 
“eoearo  TBac  Ui  «-©nuim  " (O’Malley  , and  Clonn  W 

Oeac; co,”  Parti.  (Naughton),  or  “Clann  Cuipeann 
(Craig),  will  be  sufficient.  , , f 

Grammar  and  Composition. — Outlines  of  grammar  0 .j.  subject, 

regular  verbs.  To  write  a letter  or  short  essay  on  a laminai  j 

■Conversation,  ' N 2 
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NOTES  TO  1'BOGltAMME. 

1.  During  the  Irish  lesson,  Irish  should  be  used  as  exclusively  as  pc,, 
sible.  All  directions  should  bo  given  to  pupils  in  Irish  (English  beiEg 
first  used  where  necessary),  and  all  responses  received  from  them  in 
Irish. 

2.  Explanation  of  Irish  words  and  phrases,  through  the  medium  d 
Irish,  should  be  attempted  as  early  and  as  much  as  possible. 

8.  When  writing  Irish  oxercises  or  Irish  copies  pupils  should  be  taught 
to  write  their  names  and  the  dates  in  Irish. 

4.  Pupils  should  understand,  and  bo  able  to  read  wliat  they  write  or 
get  off  by  rote. 

».  The  courses  for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  standards  are  graduated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  pupils  have  learned  the  course  prescribed 
for  third  standard.  When  pupils  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  standards 
take  up  Irish  for  the  first  time  they  may  commence  with  the  corns; 
prescribed  for  third  standard. 

MAT  II  liMATICS — I. 

AlSITUMETIO  AMI)  Al.CIKIIIiA. 

Fifth  standard. 

Arithmetic — The  arithmetic  of  the  standard. 

Algebra — Definitions,  simple  rules;  computation  of  algebraic  expres- 
sions;  easy  simple  equations  and  very  easy  problems,  easy  factors. 

i Sixth  standard. 

In  addition  to  the  above, 

Arithmetic — The  arithmetic  of  the  standard. 

Algebra — Simple  equations  and  problems  producing  them,  simultaneous 
equations;  algebraic  fractions,  involution  (squaring  and  cubing)  a® 
extraction  of  square  root;  more  difficult  factors. 

Seventh  standard. 


In  addition  to  the  above. 


Arithmetic — The  arithmetic  of  the  standard. 

Algebra — Quadratic  equations  and  problems  producing  them;  “<•' u!*’ 
theory  of  indices,  with  application  to  logarithms;  simple  exercises 
logarithms. 

MA  THEM  A TICS— II. 


Geometry  and  Mensuration.*  , i 

(Diagrams  should  be  drawn  by  means  of  ruler,  compass,  &c-  Mode's  0 1 

the  solids  should  be  used,  the  pupils  to  make  them,  if  possible.) 

Fifth  standard. 

Geometry — Definitions — Euclid,  Book  I.  to  Prop.  20.  , * 

Mensuration — Areas  of  rectilineal  figures  from  diagrams  drawn  ; 
scale. 

Sixth  standard. 


Geometry — Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.  ’ 

Mensuration- — Easy  problems  on  the  circle.  Surfaces  of  the  cju 
pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere. 


Seventh  standard. 

Geometry — Euclid,  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  very  easy  exercise.-,  or 
Book  I.  . 

Mensuration — Ellipse,  solidity  of  prism,  cylinder,  cone,  and  »P, '®r ^ 
In  rural  schools  the  elements  of  practical  land  surveying,  111 
use  of  the  field  book,  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  course  m 
tion. 


*An  alternative  course  of  Geometry  based  on  modern 
subject,  and  inoluding  a knowledge  of  graphs,  may  be 


methods  of  teaetog  ^ 

submitted  for  &PPr0Tal 
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PROGRAMME  OF  KX—  *<>» 

(Three  Years’  Course.) 


fellow.  „ , ventures  of  Ulysses  ” (school  text). 

Jtu  - - *.  **  jested  *. 

1 Ge^r-oTtSaphy,  etymology,  and  the  more  important  rules 

r,  GEOwlrHY.-The  United  Kingdom  and  India.  (Optional  for 

7.  Geometry  (Boys). — Euclid,  booh  I.  to  proposition  16.  (Op 

simple  rule9’ and 

moval  of  brackets.  (Optional  foi  girls). 

• i i w five  rears  under  the  old  scheme  are  not 
Note. — Monitors  appointed  foi  fire  5 scheme, 

eligible  to  compete  for  mentorships  under  this  scheme. 

PROGRAMME  for  monitors. 

1.  The  inspector  tests  the  teaching  . e School  .’"md^heir'' con- 

observation  of  their  work  at  Uw  yists  marks  are  awarded 

tinuanee  in  office  depends  on  lus  *®P°l  ‘ tl  k tnifti  obtained  at  the  ex- 
amtually,  and  these  marks  are  added  to  the  touu 

animation  held  in  the  final  year.  monitors  should  receive 

2.  During  the  last  two  years  of  service  ^ ™“a  ote„  the  more 
adequate  instruction  in  the  best  methods  ol  teaonin, 

important  subjects  of  the  school  course.  , vears  are  examined 
8.  Monitors  appointed  for  a pen°d  of  at  the  end  of 

on  the  following  programmes  foi  Tlld  t,veiT  They  are  expected 

their  first  and  second  years  of  service,  reap  year. 

to  pass  the  King’s  scholarship  examination  a hoolc  ‘on  methods  of 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  monitors  _ should  study  a ^ Teaehetg.„ 

teaching,  and  be  thoroughly  acquainted  w din„  by  all  monitors 

5.  The  same  book  may  be  used  for  from  year 

except  those  in  their  final  year,  but  the  bo 

to  year. 

First  Year.  _ . 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  ^“n^v^g  s^l^bjeete 
enrolled  as  a pupil,  and  m .addition  the  foi  o t noetvv 

Literature. — To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  100  lm  . P ■ 
selected  from  some  standard  author.  . . Carol.” 

Book  for  General  Readino.— Dickens—  A • ‘ , { „eneval 

Composition. — The  subject  is  taken  from  the  book  prescribed  foi  gei 

ItaSW^,  !»■■*«  “a 

and  pronouns,  with  comparison  of  adjectives.  Tveland.  The  posi- 

Geooraphy.— Agood  knowledge  of  the  geography  MR  elm  ^ ^ ^ fts 
tion  of  the  three  most  important  touns  map< 

other  important  features,  to  be  indicated  on  . 
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Second  Yeah. 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  standard  in  which  the  monitor  is 

enrolled  as  a pupil,  and  in  addition  the  following  special  subjects:— 

Literature. — To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  150  lines  o{  poetry, 
selected  from  Scott,  Gray,  or  Moore. 

Book  for  General  Reading. — Lytton- — “ My  Novel,”  or  Defoe- 
“ Robinson  Crusoe.” 

Composition. — The  subject  is  taken  from  the  book  prescribed  for  genera! 
reading. 

Grammar. — Orthography  and  etymology,  as  before,  with  conjugation  oi 
verbs. 

Geography. — The  United  Kingdom. 

Third  Year.* 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  seventh  standard,  and,  in  addition, 

the  following  special  subjects  : — 

Literature. — To  recite  correctly,  and  with  taste,  150  lines  selected  from 
Addison,  Gray,  or  Tennyson. 

Book  for  General  Reading. — “ Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare,”  viz.: 
“ Timon  of  Athens,”  “The  Tempest,”  “The  Comedy  of  Errors,” 
“ A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,"  “ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.-” 

Composition.— The  subject  is  taken  from  the  book  prescribed  for  general 
reading 

Grammar. — Orthography,  etymology,  and  syntax. 

Geography. — The  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions.  To  fill 
in  a blank  map  of  Ireland. 

History. — General  outline  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  55  B.C.  to  1006  A.D. 

Geometry  (Boys). — The  first  book  of  Euclid  to  the  32nd  proposition; 
mensuration  of  rectilineal  figures  of  three  or  four  sides. 

Algebra  (Boys). — Up  to  and  including  easy  questions  in  simple  equa- 
tions. 


Fourth  Year.* 

The  ordinary  programme  of  the  seventh  standard,  and,  in  addition. 

the  following  special  subjects 

Literature. — To  recite  correctly  and  with  taste  and  expression  150  lines 
selected  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Macaulay. 

Look  pop.  General  Reading. — Dickens — ” A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Composition. — The  subject  is  taken  from  the  book  prescribed  for  general 
reading  ,, 

Grammar. — As  before,  with  application  to  the  correction  of  faulty  sen- 
tences. 

Geography.— As  before;  also  (c.)  The  form,  motions,  and  magnitude  of 
the  earth.  (5.)  The  geography  of  Europe,  and.  the  map  of  the  world. 

History.— General  outline  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  1060  A.D.  to  1734  A D 

Geometry  (Boys).— Euclid,  book  I.  The  definitions  and  first  eight  pro- 
positions of  the  second  book  of  Euclid;  mensuration— rectilineal 
figures  and  the  circle. 

Algebra  (Boys).  Factorising,  fractions  and  simple  equations. 

Book-Keeping. — Cash  and  personal  accounts. 


Final  Year.* 

At  Easter,  in  their  final  year,  monitors  are  examined  in  the  Kings 
scholarship  programme. 


* See  introductory  paragraph  3. 
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JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  MISTRESSES. 

programme  of  examination  of  candidates. 

L Heading.- — To  read  an  ordinary  pa^ge  in  English  with  fair  fl-ney 
and  correctness.  . fa;riv 

XI  Viimxo.— To  write  a similar  passage  from  >c  a 
cmnrl  hand  with  correct  spelling. 

HI.  *,r™K.-The  same  tests 

(King’s  scholarship  ^Utonlmfes!  sewing  on.  of 

o£  soota;  B' 

^Jutting -out. — Boy’s  shirt,  girl’s  chemise. 

IV.  m»  AND  E«  Tit  AIMING  (to 

3S8255  AS^-Ss=u 

in  the  " Notes  for  Teachers.  (•  5 +n  VI  (three 

VL  nmthodsof  teach- 

mg  the  subjects  of  the  first  four  standards.  _ on  the 

m Ttr^p  « t°  sins 

two  school  songs. 

X.B.— Candidates  are  required  to  ability  to  teach 

ot  the  school  in  the  inspector’s  presence, .and  toBhoa.mir 

junior  pupils  any  of  the  ordinary  sub]  general  fitness,  i.c.,  ns  to 

The  inspector  also  reports  on  the  candidate  s guiemi 
appearance,  manners,  and  general  addiess.  d ^ the  inspectors 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  which  • distant  mis- 
during  the  year  for  the  provisional  recogn  tion  ol  « ^ pre. 

tresses,  an  examination  is  held  m each  y . j provisional! v recog- 

pared  papers  for  the  continued  recognition  ol  suclt  pim 

nised  teachers,  t 

SYLLABUS. 

Hand  and  Eye  Tliaining  and  Kindebgahten. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  have  “ able 

principles  and  of  the  methods,  of  the  kind  ig  e {o^nd  set  fovth  in  such 
to  apply  them,  practically.  These  pi'in  i ,,  -ni ucation  through  Self- 
books  as  “ The  Infant  School,’  by  G™1  ’ h a practical  knowledge 
activity,”  by  Bowen.  Candidates,  should  also  snow  a 1 ^ ch;kUlood>.  - 

cf'‘Froebers  Gifts  and  Occupations...  •„  nre  suitable 

or  “ Prtebel'a  Gifts  and  Occupations,  by  «•  L • h” 
text  hooks. 

. * At  the  examination  for  provisional  ecimeno'f  all  these  stitches  ; 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  a A , ^ two  0f  them)  and 

three  under  the  head  of  sewing  (button-hole  and  a patch  ton  ^ patch 

one  under  each  of  the  heads  of  knitting  and • ®u  ®eti  completed  on  both  sides, 

should  he  tacked  on,  and  one  quarter  (inolndmg  a comer)  oom,. 

The  inspector  should  vary  the  optional  tests.  takes  effect,  on 

tA  junior  assistant  mistress  whose  ^^““fLS'^fattimd  the  examination 
or  alter  1st  J annary  in  any  calendar  year,  is  no*  pqiu  c 

for  continued  recognition  until  Easter  in  the  folio  g y ‘ * 
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Paper  and  Brick  Work. 

(1.)  To  place  sticks  correctly  in  any  position  from  drawings  and  de- 
scription, and  vice  versa.  Exercises  with  beads,  cubes,  and  tablets. 

(2.)  To  fold  paper  correctly  from  drawings,  and  to  draw  the  plans  oi 
any  fold  from  the  paper. 

(3.)  To  place  bricks  in  various  positions  from  drawings  and  descrip- 
tion, and  to  draw  their  plans  and  elevations. 


Drawing. 

(1.)  To  copy  and  originate  designs  of  straight  lines  on  dotted  paper. 

(2.)  To  copy  and  originate  designs  of  straight  lines  and  simple  curves 
on  plain  paper,  when  the  main  guide  or  boundary  lines  may  be  ruled. 

(3.)  Candidates  are  expected  to  give  evidence  of  having  acquired  fair 
freedom  in  drawing  on  the  blackboard.  ' 

The  . most  suitable  exercises  are  various  kinds  of  borders  built  up  from 
the  elementary  designs  and  the  repetition  of  writing  forms;  various 
sizes  and  shapes  of  tiles,  making  similar  designs  in  the  four  quarters, 
and  other  e'asy  symmetrical  figures. 

Scale,  Drawing. 

►Simple  exercises  involving  the  drawing  of  rectangular  figures  to  various 
scales. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Plant  lAfe.. 

(«.)  Wild  flowers,  grasses,  cereals,  Uie  commoner  plants  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  leaves  of  trees,  seeds  (e.g.,  bean  and  pea),  growth  of  seedlings. 

C'ommon  Things. 

(6.)  Food  materials — Flour,  oatmeal,  sugar,  tea,  potatoes,  milk,  eggs, 
butter,  cheese,  salt,  water,  air. 

r.oi'm  •H-ous®hold  materials — Soda,  starch,  soap,  vinegar,  burning  oil, 
es,  matches,  coal,  peat,  needles,  pins,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  calico, 
pencils,  paper. 

Measurement,  So. 

(a.)  With  tape  measure  or  foot  rule  as  applied  to  cutting  out  garments. 
( .)  Of  lengths  and  simple  areas  with  a centimetre  or  inch  rule. 

cleanliness  and  5 ne0essity  for  Tenti,atioa’  fresh 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION  FOR  CANDIDATE  PUPIR 
TEACHERS  UNDER  RULE  1D1  (Ik). 

Intermedintf!11^01^ j t*le-  E£lme  subjects  as  are  prescribed  by  *1|C 

res«£  « j?°”d  U?,e  ]unior  aild  grade,  but  there  is  no. 

The  cnndirla+i  eoarses’  ’ nnd  experimental  science  is  not  obligatory- 
in  any  three  ,,  *TLust  Present  himself  in  two,  and  may  present  himself . 
mentioned  in  th  t m?re  f*han  three)  languages  other  than  English 
motioned  m the  Intermediate  Programme. 

subjects-  for  ,,courss  must  be  successfully  taken  in  at  least  three 
1S’  fOT  the  °ihe™  a pass  course  is  sufficient. 
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KING’S  SCHOI. 


jARSHIP  programme. 


1.  The  examination  isjield  at eligible  for  appointment  as 
.SS/SiS-  upon^ passing  the  — .on 

- wi-.—  * — ****** 

service.  . mssiue  the  test  in  practical 

M £ST^d  suehTubjeis  of  this  programme  as  are  not 

(c,  &ss  ^^e£bor^eMi=; 

reported  uponby  the 

inspector.  ^ 

3.  Graduates  and  undergraduates  ^^^e'^dSk’^Benior 

within  two  years  have  passer  el, mediate  Education,  are  required,  as 

grade  held  by  the  Board  of to  present  themselves  for 
a coudition  for  admission  to  » |hi  programme  as  are  not  covered 

examination  only  in  such  subjects  ot  ««  P ^ AU  other  candidates 
bv  the  special  courses  m wluch  th  iy  ve  P fhemselves  for  exanima- 
te admission  to  a Training  college  mart  p with  the  exception  ot 

tion  in  the  obligatory  subjects  ot  the  Pt°PJ™ 

practice  of  teaching.  (See  also  note > or J P ■ _ 11  mposition , arithmetic,  or 
‘ i.  Failure  in  reading  writing.  and  junior  assistant 

in  practice  of  teaching  (for  m<?n?*“?’h£gF  involves  failure  in  the  whole 
mistresses  qualifying  for  assis  • P j ^ other  obligatory  sub- 

examination.  Failure  in  one  or  even  u two  ot  a cam,idate,  but, 

jects  of  the  programme  does  not  neeessar  y olndiaate. 

“X  in  three  divisions  m order 

"“the  subjects  of  this  programme  are  obligatory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Irish,  French,  and  Latin. 

, m-tfl  intelligence  a p8,ss*1K® 

Reading. — To  read  with,  fluency , “n't““Sitea7orrectly  and  with  taste 

So  lines8  selected  from  Sh^esprare  “to  w?He  pattern  or  model 
Wmtino.-To  write  a neat  and  legible ihand.  lo  wr  i 

head  lines  in  large  and  tamd.  a passage  from  dictation. 

Spelling  and  Punctuation.  To  wn  • p0  acquainted 

Grammar. — To  analyse  and  parse  easy  5e^  ™c  q ‘outliiie  of  the  history 
with  elementary  etymology  and  a ac 

of  the  English  language.  _x.OT  general  reading— (a)  (j) 

♦Ekulish  Literature  and  CoMPOsm  • m\K Addison's  Sir  fi°gCTJ*e 

Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Traveller;  (2)  Scott  s 

Coverley  Papers,  (b)  (1)  Goldsrruw  _ 

Marmion,  Canto  I.  l,  (political  and  descriptive), 

Geography. — Elementary  general  geog  P I Kingdom  and  British 

with  special  reference  to  the  ““A"  size,  and  motions 
Colonies.  Mathematical  ge0K'aPfy‘,  ^“graphy.  To  fill  in  an 
of  the  Earth.  Elementary  physical  g g P « 
outline  map  of  Ireland. 

a,  v.u=  nvpsoriberi,  hut  a knowledge  of 
detailed  questions  are  set  on  the  work,  p 
their  subject  matter  is  required. 
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Arithmetic  axi>  Mensuration. — Simple  aiul  compound  rules,  measures, 
and  multiples,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  the  metric  system, 
proportion  (simple  and  compound),  practice,  square  root,  and 
the  application  of  the  unitary  method  to  the  solution  of  easy 
questions  in  simple  interest,  discount,  and  stocks.  Reasons  of 
the  different  rules.  Mensuration  of  rectilineal  figures  [Difficult 
problems  will  not  be  given.] 

Algebra  (Men). — Elementary  rules,  G.C.M.,  L.C.M.,  fractions,  extrac- 
tion of  square  root,  simple  equations  of  one  or  two  unknown 
quantities,  and  problems  leading  to  them,  simple  factors,  anil 
easy  quadratic  equations. 

Geometry  (Men). — Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.,  with  easy  deductions  from 
the  propositions. 

*P>ooK-KEEriNG. — Cash,  personal,  and  goods  accounts, 
f Practice  of  Teaching , &c.  (Examination  will  be  Oral). — («.)  To  give 
two  test  lessons  in  the  inspector’s  presence.  The  inspector  will 
require  to  be  satisfied  that  tin*  candidate  is  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  physical  drill,  (b)  Knowledge  of  the  method  of 
keeping  the  report  book,  roll  book,  and  school  register.  Stan- 
dard works  on  method  of  teaching  should  be  used  by  teacher 
in  his  instruction,  and  monitors  should  study  the  “ Notes  for 
Teachers.”  . Full  touching  notes  of  at  least  tfO  lessons  which 
have  boon,  given  by  the  candidate,  1.0  of  which  should  be  object 
lessons,  must  be  submitted.  Tlu»  test,  lessons  will  be  selected' 
from  the  list  of  prepared  lessons. 

History.  General  outline  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
from  55  B.G.  to  1001.  A. I). 

Drawing.-  (a)  Freehand,  (b)  Easy  mechanical : — Construction  of  recti- 
lineal figures  from  given  sides;  the  bisection  of  lines  and  angles; 
the  construction  of  rectilineal  figures  of  given  sides  and  angles; 
the  construction  of  plain  scales,  the  use  of  scales  in  pattern 
drawing.  The  proper  use  of  the  compasses  should  be  taught. 

+ iN eed le work.  (Women). — Sewing. — Hemming,  running,  top-sewing, 

stitching,  button -holes,  sewing  on  of  gathers,  patching.  Knit- 
twq.  Knitting  of  socks,  darning.  Cutthia-ont. — Boy's  shirt, 

girl  s chemise. 

Elementary  Science  (for  monitors  and  pupil  teachers  in  equipped  schools, 
or  other  candidates  who  elect  to  take  this  course). — For  Men— 
J.he  subject  matter  of  the  school  programme  in  Elementary  Ex- 
porimcntal  Science  for  .Standards  V.,  VL,  and  VII.  For  Women 
■—Tlie  subject  matter  of  the  school  programme  in  Domestic 
Science  for  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  Candidates  are  also 
inquired  to  produce  a note-book  containing  a record  of  tlieir  own 
experimental  work  illustrating  the  above  programmes.  Special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  applications  of  these  courses 
t°.™  law*  of  health  and  to  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  The 
principal  teacher  or  other  instructor  must  certify  that  the  uote- 
t\a__  b°T?  0011  tains  a record  of  the  candidate’s  own  practical  work. 
omertic  Economy  and  Hygiene  (for  candidates  from  unequipped 
schools).  The  measurement  of  length,  area,  and  volume.  The 
most  important  effects  of  heat  on  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  and 
upon  typical  food  materials.  Ventilation — necessity  for  pure 

au\  Transference  of  heat— application  to  clothing, "and  neees- 
?l  - maintaining  the  body  temperature  above  its  surround- 
mgs.  riio  nature  of  combustion— the  burning  of  n coal  fire,  oil 

t For 1 “LVk“  “ a“  alternative  for  Book-keeping. 
nohiWe  ;i"al'fy?nS  for  assistantsliips  in  National  schools.  When 

teachers  in  +iL£C  ^ fest, 1S,  aPPhed  to  monitors,  pupil  teachers,  and  ordinary 
they  wish  to  attend ^°°  8 at  ^ le  InsPe°tion  next  preceding  the  examination  which 

of  the  needlew?rk  tke  candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiner  in  each 

ot  the  three  sections  -.-sewing  knitting,  and  cutting-out. 
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lamps,  caudle,  and  aud 

human  body.  Geuera1  ^roulatory  system— the  work  of  the 
the  organs  involved.  nhsorntiou  and  assimilation  of 

heart.  The  digestive  system  , b 1 siokness;  prevention 
food.  Bacteria  and  daily  hfe,  liecegsity  for  pure 

«« r~— *« 

key  signatures;  diatonic  mteiv  , , P gasv  transposition; 

transcription  from  one  time  ^ conl^0n  scale,  its  chordal 
musical  termer' Tome  S, ol-/e  The  pifcch  of 

Stfi  measures ; simple  time  names;  musical 
Vac,.  ^Practical 

an  X’SS **  the  to“°  S0U“  n°ta‘i0"  m'  fr°m 

staff  notation.  be  get  to  test  the  general 

Oesrhat.  Information. — An  easy  papei 

knowledge  of  the  mid  translate  into  Englisli- 

nmsn  (opt.on«i).-(«.)  To  read,  i ■■  rm  T)«pa  le«B«n  " or 

“ CCn  CCtfo  Leabaji,  1 nits  A.  ana  /j.  ’ Ceacca  benpu 

to  read,  understand,  and  translate  int ^ 1 =‘  Borthwick),  and 

saewtse,”  Pts.  I.,  L,  aiul  III  (M«s  £0™^  easy  pfta8ages 
'‘Ccros'Saba  (Doyle).  GO  To  ti  translation  into  Irish 

in  English  The  pass **?*  5Id  tv a canSte  possessing  a 

goo(lbknondedge  Ttim  ’ (cO  Easy  M*  ~ 

tiou.  (d.)  Grammar— Aspuiition  an|“^“fl.pressense  Rosa 
Phskcb  (optional).  Translation  to  | f01.  translation  into 

(Ilaehette).  Grammar.  Easy  sente  for  trans- 

French.  An  unprepared  passage  of  easy  Jiiencn  i 

lation  into  English.  Unolish — Caesar;  de  Bello  Gallieo, 

Batin  (optional).—' Translation  mto  S ' { translation  into  Latin. 

Book  I.  Grammar.  Easy  sentences  101  t tl.anslation  into 
An  unprepared  passage  of  easy  Latin  piose 

El,Jl*  Irish  may  be  taken  as  an  alternative  for  Book-keeping. 


PROGRAMME  ROE  KING’S  SCHOLARS. 

NOTES  AS  TO  EXAMINATIONS  OF  KING’S  SCHOLARS. 

1.  The  examinations  are  held  in  July.  ^ ^ olu.s0  0f  training  must, 

‘2.  King’s  scholars  undergoing  a tw°  ribed  programme  as  a cou- 

nt the  end  of  their  first  year,  pass  iu  P urse  of  training, 
dition  for  being  summoned  to  o£  training,  must 

3.  King’s  scholars,  afc  the  teinnna  bein"  recognized  as  trained 

pass  the  final  examination  as  a cone  , i inwever,  who  fails,  may 

and  of  receiving  the  diploma.  A Ivmg  s ‘ * £ ^ principal  of  his 

be  allowed  a second  trial,  on  the  recommendation  oij  ^ 

college,  at  the  next  folloiving  annual  e as* eligible  to  obtain  the 

candidate  will  be  recognized  as  trained  and  as  eli0iDi 

diploma  on  the  usual  conditions.  from  the  final  examination 

4.  Graduates  of  a University  aie  .?*?  -Jr niversity  degrees, 
in  such  subjects  as  are  covered  by  then  except 

« .»u  » *s  ass  russr  r 

where  the  contrary  is  indicated  m the  pio0 
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fi.  King's  scholars  may,  in  special  eases,  be  exempted  from  examina- 
tion in  vocal  music,  but  all  students  will,  before  exemption  is  granted, 
be  tested,  early  in  the  session,  by  the  inspector  of  music. 

7.  An  examination  in  the  optional  subjects  is  not  bold  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  first  year’s  course.  The  examination  in  the  final  year's 
course  in  optional  subjects  is  conducted  by  the  Commissioners,  and  teach- 
ing certificates  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  pass  the  examination. 

8.  Failure  in  reading,  spelling,  composition,  arithmetic,  or  practice 
of  teaching  involves  failure  in  the.  examination.  Failure  in  one  or  even 
in  two  of  the  other  obligatory  subjects  does  not  necessarily  disqualify  a 
candidate;  but  failure  in  three  or  more  disqualifies  a candidate.  A can- 
didate exempted  from  examination  in  any  subject  is  disqualified  if  he 
fails  in  two  or  more  subjects. 

0.  Students  entering  a Training  College  for  a one  year’s  course  have 
the  option  of  taking  either  the  first  or  the  final  year's  programme  in  the 
ease  of  vocal  music,  or  elementary  science  -and  object  lessons,  unless  the 
Commissioners  have  already  recognized  them  as  qualified  to  teach  the 
subject. 

10.  The  successful  candidates  arc  arranged  in  three  divisions. 

PROGRAM*! K F<  > 11  K RsT < 1 ’S  SCHOLARS. 

Reading. — First  Year. — To  read  with  fluency,  correctness,  intelligence, 
and  expression,  ordinary  passages  in  English  prose  and  verse, 
with  explanation  of  the  ordinary  words  and  phrases  in  the  pas- 
sages read.  To  be  prepared  to  recite  300  lines  of  suitable 
poetry.  Final  Year. — As  in  the  first  year,  a higher  standard 
of  proficiency  being  roquired.  Recitation,  same  amount  as  in 
the  first  year,  but  different. 

-Writing .—-First  Year. — To  write  a neat  and  legible  hand.  To  write 
suitable  head  lines  in  large  and  small  hand.  Final  Year — As  in 
the  first  year. 

Spelling  and  Punctuation. — First  Year. — To  write  correctly  from  dicta- 
tion a passage  selected  for  the  purpose.  Final  Year. — As  in  the 
first  year,  a higher  standard  of  efficiency  being  required.  A 
larger  number  of  marks  will  be  deducted  for  each  mistake  in 
spelling. 

Grammar. — First  Year. — •)-  Analysis  and  parsing.  Correction  oE  errors. 
A very  general  outline  of  the.  derivation  and  history  of  the 
English  language.  [The  questions  in  grammar  will  be  of  a 
practical  nature.]  Final  Year — As  in  the  first  year,  with 
prosody. 

^English  Literature.— First  Year.— (a)  History  of  English  literature 
during  the  19th  century.  ( b ) Study  of  some  works  of  the  period. 
These  will  be  for  1908 — Tennyson — Locks! cy  Hall.  Moore — The 
Fire  Worshippers.  In  addition  the  following  prose  work  should 
be  studied  : — Washington  Irving — Sketch  Booh.  Final  Year 
(&)  The  Lives  of  Drvdcn  and  Popo.  (6)  Study  of  some  works 
of  the  period.  These  will  be  for  1908 — Dryden — Ode  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day.  Pope — Windsor  Forest.  In  addition  the.  follow- 
prose  work  should  be  studied  : — Macaulay — Lord  Clive. 
§Comporition  (Books  recommended  for  general  reading). — First  Year.— 
Goldsmith — The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  The  Good-natured  Han. 
Scott — Old  Mortality.  Stevenson — Virginibus  Puerisque.  Final 
Year — Shakespeare — King  Lear.  Holmes — The  Autocrat  of  inf- 
Breakfast  Table.  Lamb— Es says  of  Elia.  George  Eliot— Silas 
Marner.  Barlow— Irish  Idylls.  ' 

* Candidates  are  liable  to  lose  marks  if  the  penmanship  of  their  exercises  in 
any  subject  is  of  an  unsatisfactory  nature. 

t Sentences  of  unusual  difficulty  or  doubtful  meaning  will  not  be  chosen  as 
tests. 

t A minute  knowledge  is  expected  of  the  text  of  the  prescribed  works,  hut 
no  questions  are  set  requiring  a knowledge  of  notes  to  the  text.  , 

§ I he  subject  or  the  treatment  of  the  composition  is  suggested  by  the  noo’ 
prescribed,  but  no  paper  of  questions  is  set.  At  least  two  books  mentioned  > 
each  year  should  be  read. 
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Y 7)  to 

*Amihmmio10and 

rules,  measures,  anc  ? • ’ ie  an(d  compound),  with  a know- 

metric  system,  propoitaon  (simp  interest)  discount, 

ledge  of  the  unitary  method’  ° tuEes!  profit  and  loss,  pro- 

stocks, square  root,  averages,  p_  theory  ot  the  subject  will 
portions!  parts  * of  mental  calculn- 

be  required.  To  state  ana  - 1-  _ nn£i  0f  the  circle  and  its 

tion  Mensuration  o£  rectilmea  P • ^ <riven.]  Final 

^.divisions  ^ o£  f ‘''I 

Year — As  in  the.  first  year,  wrtli  pi°  ry  o{  fll0  subject 

tion,  logarithms.  A.  knowledge  firgt  year,  with  surfaces 

will  be  required.  Meiisuration  as  p vralnid,"cone,  and  sphere. 

•md  solid  contents  of  cube,  pnsni,  pin 

[Difficult  questions  will  not  be  give  •]  . L.C.M.,  frac- 

Aloebka  (Men).— First  Year, : E ^ equations  ’of  one  and  two 
tions,  extraction  of  square  mot,  to  them,  factors, 

unknown  quantities,  and  P simultaneous  equations 

quadratic  equations,  iudic®.  ' tl  e first,  and  simple  problems 
of  a degree  not  lnglier  than  ' the  ft  ’ptnolYear-As  m the 
[Difficult  questions  will . net  be  gi  j dratic  equations 

first  year,  with  progressions,  theorv  ^ iation,  mho,  and 

theory  of  fractional  and  negative  mmcc  , - j Sirnul- 

p "portion.  [Difficult  ^n  tlie® first:  problems 

famous  equations  of  a degree  o£  graphs  to  the 

involving  quadratic  equations.  ^App^^  ^ twQ  unknowns, 
solution  of  equations  o «s=px,  xy-o.  . 

Tracing  of  a few  simple  ouives,  «•£•-  J j ‘ n HI.,  and  IV.. 

IGeomethv  (Men).-Firrf P ^opositioiis.  Accurate  figures 
with  easy  deductions  iiom  P ^ i se4j  square,  are  ie- 
made  by*  means  °f  ruler  < lomp: asses and  set^  ^ 

quired.  Final  ‘ d tasv  dtduetions  from  the  proposi- 

mode  h/means  of  ruler,  compasses,  and 

set  square,  are  required.  Year. — The  general  prm- 

{Theokti  of  Method  and  Kisdei i . - application  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  and  the  t"y  subjects.  Notes  of 

ciples  to  the  teaching  of  the  f jp  explanation  of  the 

lefsons  on  elementary  A imowleclge  of  the  pnn- 

proper  method  of  using  t ..  , . .er  system.  A practical 

ciples  and  methods  of  ^.^^Cupatos.”  Stick-layrng, 
knowledge  of  “ Frrebels  Gifts  and l _Ag  -n  the  first  year, 

paper -folding,  and  brick-work-  j faouities;  training  of  the 

with  order  of  development  of  menta^  n)6moryj  imagination, 

senses  of  sight,  touch,  and  heai  g,  ution  to  school  work, 

as*  stttxas— . 

* Mensuration  is  optional  for  woracn^in^first  year,  and  imureia  o 
logarithms  are  optional  for  won*  ' lited,  but  liis  method  of  reasoning 

t The  actual  proofs  given  in EncM  arc  notf  ^ propositious  must  bo  preserved, 
must  be  adhered  to,  and  the  logic.a 

Proofs  based  on  first  principles  arc  prefer  ^ TeachorB and  must  give 

i Candidates  must  be  familiar  with  «»  approved  school  methods  and 

evidence  of  having  studied  some  mo  Cowhands  Niw  School  Method, 

(for  final  year)  on  Psychology.  students,  and  Part  Ul..  with 

I.  * U..  is  recommended  for  the  ii  ‘ > to  finaj  year. 

Psychology,  by  Dexter  and  Garlick,  for  uioso 
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•Practice  of  Tmoiung,  <&c.  (Examination  will  bo  oral).— First  }'car.- 
Test  lessons,  including  such  as  require  a knowledge  of  Kinder- 
garten  principles  and  practice.  Final  Year — (a)  As  in  the  first 
year,  (b)  To  set  classes  to  work,  and  to  make  changes  in  ac- 
cordancc  with  the  time  table  of  a school. 

History. — First  Year. — History  of  the  British  Empire — the  Victorian 
Era.  [Candidates  will  be  expected  to  have  a knowledge  of  tin; 
geography  of  Europe  so  fur  as  it  is  required  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  period.]  Final  Year — As  in  the  first  year. 

! Drawing. — First  Year. — As  in  the  King’s  Scholarship  Examination. 
More  advanced  freehand  drawing.  To  copy  and  originate  de- 
signs on  dotted  and  plain  paper,  with  and  without  raeckameitl 
aids.  Flat-washing  in  water-colour  or  shading  by  parallel  lines. 
Pree-arm  blackboard  drawing  from  copy  and  memory.  To  make 
drawings  to  any  scale  from  dimensioned  sketches,  and  to  copy 
figures  to  different  scales  both  on  paper  and  the  blackboard.  To 
make  dimensioned  fre.e-lmnd  sketches  suitable  for  exercises  in 
scale  drawing.  Final  Year. — As  in  the  first  year.  To  be  able  to 
illustrate  the  fundamental  rules  of  perspective  as  far  as  they  help 
model  drawing.  To  measure  and  compare  heights  and  lengths  at 
various  distances.  To  draw  correctly  on  paper  and  the  black- 
board simple  models  and  groups  of  models  placed  in  any  position. 
To  construct  with  instruments,  on  paper  and  the  blackboard, 
simple  useful  geometrical  problems  and  scales.  To  correctly 
dimension  and  prepare  drawings  for  workshop  practice  from 
rough  dimensioned  sketches.  To  draw  sketches  from  models, 
and  to  accurately  record  on  them  the  necessary  dimensions. 

JNiiF.m.EWouK  (Women)  — First  Year. — Sewing. — Hemming,  running, 

top-sewing,  stitching,  button-holes,  sewing  on  of  gathers,  patch- 
ing, with  higher  standard  of  work  than  in  entrance  examina- 
tion. To  prepare  and  set  in  a gusset  as  for  man’s  shirt.  Knit- 
ting— -Grown  person’s  stocking  with  thickened  heel;  darning. 
Cutting -oat — Man’s  shirt,  girl’s  overall,  with  yoke  and  sleeves. 
Measurements  to  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  shirt.  Final  Year— 
Sewing — As  in  the  first  year,  with  higher  standard  of  work,  whip- 
stitch, straight  and  zig-zag  featherstitch.  Knitting — As  in  tin* 
first  year,  with  fancy  knitting.  Cutting -nut. — Night  dress  for 
grown  person.  ' 

> Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  (Women). — First  Year. — Practical  know- 
ledge of  elementary  cookery  and  scullery  work.  The  various 
processes  must  be  clearly  understood.  The  cost  of  and  food  value 
of  dishes  cooked  should  be  known.  Final  Year — As  in  the  first 
year,  with  practical  knowledge  of  elementary  laundry  work. 

Vocal  Music  (Theory). —First.  Year.— Tonic  Sol-fa.— The  common  scale, 
its  chordal  structure;  mental  effects:  diatonic  intervals:  the 
standard  scale  of  pitch;  octave  marks;  pitcli  of  keys:  the  various 
kinds  of  measures;  accents  and  divisions  of  pulses;  time  names, 
musical,  terms  in  common  use.  Practical  Test. — Each  candi- 
date will  be  tested  in  : — (1)  solfaing  while  pointing  from 
memory  on  the  modulator  any  one  of  six  previously  prepared 
school  songs;  (2)  reading  in  time;  (3)  solfaing  from  examiner s 
pointing  oil  the  modulator  passages  including  simple  transition  of 
one  remove:  (4)  singing  at  sight  a simple  test  in  tonic  solfa 
notation,  without  transition;  (5)  taking  down  the  notes  of  an 
ear  test  of  three  consecutive  notes  of  the  scale  played  or  sung 


• I P^otioal  test  is  applied  to  King’s  scholars  in  their  respective  colleges. 
. T We  examination  in  freehand  both  on  paper  and  blackboard,  rubbing  out 
is  not  allowed.  Students  are  expected  to  be  able  to  perform  on  the  blackboard 
any  exercises  which  the  pupils  of  a National  school  are  required  to  work  on  paper. 
, I^uclidates  must  satisfy  the  examiner  in  each  of  the  three  sections— scwin0. 
knitting,  and  cutting-out. 

§ At  the  examination  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  nse  recipe  books.  Laundry 
work  is  optional. 
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to  ua.  Final  Yciu-Tonia  Sc Aromatic 

Chordal  and  vibration^  ^uoto  ^v^i  transition;  bridge  notes 
tones ; diatonic  and  alttjor  and  minor  modes;  the 

and  distinguishing  _ > and  divisions  ot  pulses, 

measures  m uoinmon  » ’ “ ot  voices;  general  teaching 

time  names;  compass  and  faaim  g , tion  £rom  the  stall  into 
of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method ; sd.{a  into  the  staff 

the  tonic  sol-fa  notation  md  ho  ,_(1)  solfaing  and 

notation,  Each  candidate  viousiy  prepared  school  songs, 

singing  to  words  any  one  P f tlie  0!taminer’s  pointing 

(2)  reading  in  time;  (3)  bf  Z transitions  of  one  remove 
on  the  modulator,  passages,  m Kigh1.  a tcst  in  tome  sol- 

aud  minor  mode  pluases,  1 ) ° . .?  ot  ono  remove;  (o)  smg- 

fa  notation,  including  simi  written  in  any  key;  (6)  taking 

in„  a simple  staff,  notation  test  ^ ritteii  ■ ^ of  ftt  least  six 

down  the  notes  of  an  ear  tes  o s p 1 the  syllable  laa;  (7) 

jafss  s nasrw  P—  - - — - 

pieces,  in  three  or  four  Year.— Revision 

EWW  Science  & area  volimie,  angles,  mass,  and 

of  measurements  of  K*  j systems.  Exercises  m expen- 
weiglit  in  British  and  mctuc  aj-  ^ representation  ot 

mental  arithmetic  and  geometry  . C V ^ balance.  Relative 
quantities  on  squared  P#“-  ids  lUld  gases.  Floating  bodies 
weight  or  density  of  solids,  liqui ihs , i bpi,e9Sure  o£  the  atmos- 
pressure  of  liquids,  tl.e  siphon, JJ-t ub  ■ ^ of  he(lt  on  matter, 

pi, ere;  barometer,  air-pump.  "“u01‘  siou  the  thermometer, 
chemical  and  phys.oal  ch$,  ’boiling  crystallise- 

distillation,  evaporation, in!!1  observations ; ventilation.  Effect 
tion,  hygvometry.  Weather  obsmvatio  , miueral  matter  m 
of  strongly  heating  annual,  ^get®b^mposition  of  the  atmos- 
air,  leading  to  a knowledge  burning  of  substances  m the 

pliere.  The  rusting  ot  0jX  constituents  of  the  air. 

aii1  Preparation,  and  pLOpeitiefc  length,  area,  volume, 

(Women)/ — Revision  of  . measurement^  *"8^  systems 
angles,  mass,  and  weight  g aQtl  measures;  the  level 

Graphical  representation  of  n ud  liquids,  and  gases , 
and  balance.  Belative  here,  barometer.  General 

floating  bodies.  Pressure  ot  th > »“  Peference  to  the  operations 
effects  of  heat  on  matter  , with  pec  j£ermojneter ; dissolving  and 
of  the  household;  expansion,  ^ Moisture  in  the  all. 

meltinw;  boiling,  evaporation,  distill  king>  warming  and 

Transmission  of  heat;  j bating  animal,  vegetable,  and 

clothing,  ventilation.  E^teadhw  to  a knovvledge  ot  natme 
mineral  substances  m , ' atmosphere,  and  na 

of  combustion,  composition  of  th  l phosphorus  undergo 

Sod  substances.  The  changes  that  ““  “^n  and  properties 
when  exposed  to  the.  atmosphere.  I oarbon  m the  an. 

of  constituents  of  the  air.  be°set  to  test  the  abili  y 

(Men  and  Women).— Question  . t ies60ns,  having  m view 

of  candidates  to  prepare  and .tie* Only,  the  mo  e 
the  purposes  for  which  such  kssons  w B day  experience  will 

familar  subjects  and  P1'*®0™  j °nal  Year.— (Wen).— ®°v1?10,, 

be  comprised  in  such  questions.  ino  „ relative  weight, 

of  mensuration  and  method  fan ““J'.  increase  of  ?«*«• 
Pressure  of  gases  and  liquids,  B ) ,s  iaw.  Modes  of  trails- 
of  a gas  at  constant  volume,  convection-  Vapour  pre  - 
ference of  heat,  conduction,  radiatio  , capacity.  Latent 

sure.  Quantity  of  heat;  heat  unit, * q{  a lol.oe;  moment 
heats  of  fusion  and  evaporation.  4 falUng  bodies;  air  and 
of  a force;  levers.  Laws  ol  ’ of  the  atmosphere;  burn- 

water  pumps.  Revision  of  oompositio^  ^ metals;  gases  evolved 
ing  of  carbon  in  air.  Acids  as  b , , Burning  of  hydrogen  vn 
by  action  of  .common  acids  ftlld  flame;  nature  of 

dir;  composition  oi  wawi* 
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fuel  and  its  products  of  combustion ; examination  of  peat,  coal, 
coal-gas,  gas-burners,  gas-motor,  gas  and  lump  explosions;  nature 
of  burning  oils;  oil  lamps,  Food  us  tlie  fuel  of  the  body;  tie 
simplest  physiological  facts  as  to  breathing,  digestion,  and  tie 
circulation  of  tlio  blood.  Necessity  for  pure  air  and  pure  water. 
The  elements  of  the  composition  of  the  body;  by  what  foods 
these  are  supplied  aud  renewed.  Nature  and  composition  of 
chalk,  lime,  marble,  and  limestone;  preparation  and  properties 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Hardness  of  water.  Effects  of  animal 
and  plant  life  on  the  atmosphere.  Acids  and  alkalis;  their  in- 
teraction upon  one  another.  (Women). — Revision  of  mensuration 
and  methods  for  finding  “ relative  weight.”  Hotness  or  tem- 
perature us  distinguished  from  quantity  of  heat.  Measurement 
of  loss  aud  gai  n of  heat.  Change  of  state , and  heat  changes  in- 
volved. Changes  produced  by  action  of  heat  and  acids  ou  chalk 
or  limestone;  hard  wuter;  water  supply  for  domestic  purposes. 
Acids  and  alkalis,  their  interaction  upon  one  another.  Nature 
and  use  of  soap,  soda,  ammonia,  etc.  Fuel;  coal;  coal-gas; 
burning  oil;  peat.  Gas  and  lamp  explosions.  Combustion  and 
flame  treated  more  fully  than  in  the,  first  year.  Food  as  the  fuel 
of  the  body;  the  simplest  physiological  facts  as  to  breathing, 
digestion,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Necessity  for  pure 
air  and  pure  water,  'l’he  elements  of  the  composition  of  the 
body ; by  wlmt  foods  these  are  supplied  and  renewed.  Examina- 
tion of  some  common  food  substances,  c.ij.,  flour,  eggs,  milk, 
sugar.  Changes  occurring  during  the  cooking  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  Loaf  of  broad;  fermentation  aud  yeast;  baking 
powder.  Putrefaction  and  decay;  preservation  of  food. 
Organisms  producing  decay  and  disease.  ( Men  and  Women).— 
Questions  will  bo  set  to  tost  the  ability  of  candidates  to  prepare 
and  treat  object  lessons,  having  in  view  the  purposes  for  which 
such  lessons  are  given.  Only  the  more  familiar  subjects  and 
phenomena  of  every  day  experience  will  be  comprised  in  such 
questions. 

Physical  Drill. — First  Year. — All  candidates  are  expected  to  give  evi- 
dence of  having  received  effective  training  in  physical  drill. 
Final  Year. — All  candidates  are  expected  to  give  evidence  of 
having  received  effective  training  in  physical  drill. 

Lush  (optional). — First  Year. — (a)  To  read,  understand,  and  translate 
into  English: — The  Irish  portion  of  “(fit  Cueap  (enbari."(Goeke 
League),  and  “Ceitpe  Rented”  (Hyde).  (!>)  To  translate  an  easy 
English  passage  into  Irish,  (o)  Irish  conversation,  (d)  Gram- 
mar— aspiration,  eolipsis,  article,  noun,  pronoun,  adjective, 
regular  verb,  verbs  ip  and  cii.  Final  Year. — 1.  To  be  able  to 

read,  write,  and  speak  Irish.  [It  is  not  expected  that  candi- 
dates who  are  not  native  Irish  speakers  should  speak  Irish  " i 1 
native  fluency ; but  it  is  expected  that  they  should  have  mado 
some  progress  iu  acquiring  a conversational  knowledge _ of  tw 
language.]  2.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  full  course 
tion  in  Irish  prescribed  for  pupils  in  National  schools.  3.  Io  ton  ■ 
late  an  ordinary  pioce  of  English  into  Irish.  4.  To  translate  a 
ordinary  pioce  of  Irish  into  English.  5.  To  possess  a good  kuo«- 
ledge  of  the  following  Irish  works: — Cop.riiftcO’Conaitt (R^’  : 
Dinneen)  or  Scarp  Ceacca  (Naughton).  Life  of  Tioihicot  « 
TriacCoiiimipa  (Fleming).  Lay  of  Oisin  in  rip  lift  n-fiR-  (Ldne  , 
Flannery.)  6.  To  understand  the  essential  portions  ox 
grammar. 

I1  bench  (optional). — First  Year. — Translation  into  English.  Finite  Srni 
■ncstre. — An  coin  du  feu  (Hachetto).  Grammar.  Easy:  sen 
for  translation  into  French.  A short  passage  of  French  F°-  , 
translation  into  English  (unprescribed).  Final  Year.-  ra  ' ■ 
tion  into  English  of  two  French  works,  one  iu  prose,  one  ^ 
verse.  These  works  for  1008  will  he  :— Ereknianu-Chntrisn. 

Hhtoire  d'un  Consent  de  1813.  Corneille.— Cintw.  Passages 
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moderate  difficulty  lor  translation  into  English  at  sight.  Gram- 
mar, including  syntax  aud  common  idioms.  Translation  into 
French  of  an  easy  passage  of  English  prose.  Composition. — A 
short  letter  in  French  on  a simple  subject.  Fair  correctness  of 

pronunciation . 

I.inx  (optional). — First  Year. — Translation  into  English  : — Cicero. — do 
Seneetute.  Virgil. — jEneid,  Book  X.  (lines  1 to  400).  Grammar. 

. Translation  into  English  of  an  unprescribed  passage  of  easy 
Latin  prose  or  verse.  Easy  sentences  for  translation  into  Latin. 
Final  Year. — Translation  into  English  of  two  Latin  works,  one. 
in  prose,  one  in -verse.  These  works  for  1908  will  be  Livy. — 
Book  xx if.  Virgil. — JEncid,  Boole  ii.  Grammar.  Translation 
into  English  of  an  unprescribed  passage  of  Latin  prose  or  verse. 
Translation  into  Latin  of  a simple  passage  of  English  prose. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXAMINATION  FOU  TEACHERS  SEEKING 
CERTIFICATES  IN  FRENCH,  LATIN,  AND  IRISH. 

French. 

1.  Translation  into  English  of  two  French  works,  one  in  prose,  one  in 
verse.  These  works,  for  1908,  will  be  : — 

Erckmann — Chatriau — Hiatoire  d'un  Consent  de  1818. 
Corneille — Cinna . 

i.  Passages  of  moderate  difficulty  for  translation  in  English  at  sight. 

3.  Grammar,  including  syntax  and  common  idioms. 

4.  Translation  into  French  of  an  easy  passage  of  English  prose. 

3.  Composition  : — A short  letter  in  French  on  a simple  subject. 

Ii..  Fair  correctness  of  pronunciation. 


Latin. 

1.  Translation  into  English  of  two  Latin  works,  one  in  prose,  one  in 
verse.  These  works,  for  1908,  will  be  : — 

Livy — ■ Book  XXII. 

Virgil — XEneid,  Book  II. 

2.  Translation  into  English  of  an  unprescribed  passage  of  Latin  prose 
or  verse. 

3.  Grammar. 

4.  Translation  into  Latin  of  a simple  passage  of  English  prose. 


Irish. 

1.  To  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Irish. 

[It  is  not  expected  that  candidates  who  are  not  native  Irish 
speakers  should  speak  Irish  with  native,  fluency;  but  it  is  expected 
that  they  should  have  made  some  progress  in  acquiring  a conversa- 
tional knowledge  of  the  language.] 

2.  To  ho  acquainted  with  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  Irish  pre- 

scribed for  pupils  in  National  schools. 

3.  To  translate  an  ordinary  piece  of  English  into  Irish. 

■i.  To  translate  an  ordinary  piece  of  Irish  into  English. 

3.  To  possess  a good  knowledge  of  the  following  Irish  works  : — 

Coptnac  O Cornell  (by  Rev.  P.  Dinneen),  or  “Scaip  Ceacna” 
(Naughton). 

Life  of  Doniiccro  Uuero  1 II crcConmapa  (by  Fleming). 

..  . Lay  of  Oisin  in  tip  na  n-og.  (Edited  by  Flannery), 

6,  To-  understand  the  essential  portions  of  Irish  grammar. 

U 
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Teachers 


SCHEDULE  No.  XIX. 
llr/riMNO  Gratuities  and 


Pensions. 


Old  System. 

, 1 • ; .I rr  III  the  service  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 

(«•)  Teachers  who,  ^ q{  187<,  (42  & 4a  Vie.,  cap.  74),  de. 

the  National  bthool ^ ie  from  tlieir  salaries  for  pensions,  are  eiigihh- 

dined  to  submit  to  ded  Commissioners  when,  from  old  age  or 

for  retiring  gratuities  aH  ,,ratuity  is'caluvdated  at  the  rate  of 

infirmity,  obliged  (£ugmeuted  by  20  per  cent,  in  the 

one  year  s salary  ( “ J ' teachers,  mid  also  by  the  amount  of  the. 
case  of  principal  and  j ;sll  Education  Act  of  1892,  in  the  case  of 

nsslstof t“che.“]  tom  the  Commissioners,  for  ten  years'  service. 

This  rate  is  subject  ; p£l;d  only  with  the  express  sanction 

(d.)  In  each  ease  ^u*»rea  JrY.  (c.)  Should  the  teacher  die  be- 

of  the  Lords  of  His  Mujc  ^ minted  by  the  Commissioners  or 

fore  the  retiring  grutu  1 sanction  of  the  Lords  of  His  Majesty’s 

National  Education  (subnet  to  t * Ws  or  her  repreScn4vk 

Treasury)  no  payment  theicot  can 


Neir  System  (Pensions  Act,  1879). 


Sec  Schedule  NX. 


SCHEDULE  XX. 

1 c„,.Kim  11  of  the  National  School  Teachers  (Ireland. 

Hulls  under  Sectional  ^ & 43  ^ _ c_  74-)_ 

„ ,1  i.nioo  «l nil  have  effect  under  section  eleven  of 

1. — (l.o  1,h%fvU°tWTeaehcrs  (Ireland)  Act,  1879  (in  these  rules  called 
the  National  ^bdned  in  the  schedule  to  that  Act, 

and/or  any  Bei  rut  made  under  the  powers  given  by  that  section  (m 

these  rules  called  the .“E0 hereby  revoked,  except  so  far  as  the 
(2.)  The  supernal  u 1 ^ g^oou(1  Schedule  to  these  rules  am 

required  The' kept  in  force f ^nrii^^he^Pendon  Rules, 

the  noUce'to'hQ^givon^n  the  receipt  of  the  circular  may  be  given,  before 
the  rules  come  into  operation.  purpose  of  the 

iV  - «•  » 

t. -a  S 'sil-  tstsis  sstasa 

into  operation  are  referred  to  as  “ existing  teachers, 
r * Note.— The  effect  of  s.  31  of  the 

defined  in  the  National  School  Teachers  of  Education" 

in  these  rules  as  they  have  m that  Act-  Education  in  Ireland ; and  the 

means  therefore,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Luuca  , . 0{  m0IM 

“ S teachers  ” means  such  prmc|H 

or  ordinary  national  schools  as  receive  salaries  from  and  are  cia  R 

th  “regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  (see  *-**<»' 
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Rules  and  Regulationsi 

Payment  of  Premiums. 

(I,,  The  following  sums  shall  he  deducted  in  each  year  from  the 

salaries  of  teachers  towards  the  provision  of  pensions — 
ia  \ j„  any  case  a sum  equal  to  the  thircl-class  premium  appropriate 
to  the  age  at  which  the  teacher  is  appointed;  and 
({i.i  if  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  the  second-class  premium  and 
elects  to  do  so,  such  sum,  in  addition  to  the  deduction  on  ac- 
count of  the  third-class  premium,  as  is  appropriate  to  the  age 
at  which  the  teacher  ducts  to  pay  the  second-class  premium ; 
aud 

(e. i if  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  pay  the  first-class  premium,  and  elects 
to  do  so,  such  sum,  in  addition  to  the  deduction  on  account  of 
the  third-class  and  second-class  premiums  as  is  appropriate  to 
the  age  at  which  the  teacher  elects  to  pay  the  first-class 
premium. 

12  | The  amount  of  the  appropriate  deductions  on  account  of  the  first, 
,coud  0r  third-class  premium  shall  he  determined  for  males  and  females 
respectively  in  accordance  with  Table  marked  A.  in  the  First  Part  of 
the  First  Schedule  to  these  rules. 

(3.)  No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  a teacher’s  salary  under  this 
rule  "after  the  teacher  reaches  the  ago  at  which  an  ordinary  pension  may- 
be "ranted,  that  is  to  say,  the  age  of  sixty-five  in  the  case  of  male 
teachers,  and  the  age  of  sixty  in  the  case  of  female  teachers,  although 
the  teacher  still  remains  in  the  service. 

4 (1,)  teacher,  not  being  an  assistant  teacher  appointed  on  or 

after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  shall  on  entering  the  first  or  second  class  in  the  ease  of  a male 
teacher  before  the  age  of  sixty,  and  in  the  case  of  a female  teacher 
before  the  age  of  fifty -five,  bo  entitled  to  pay  the  first  or  second-class 
premium  respectively,  but  must  elect  to  do  . so  or  not  on  entering  the 
class. 

(2.)  A teacher  appointed  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  shall  not,  while  an  assistant 
teacher,  be  entitled  to  pay  the  premium  for  any  higher  class  than  the 
third  class,  hut  on  becoming  a principal  teacher  shall  then  become 
entitled  to  pay  the  premium  of  any  higher  class  to  which  the  teacher 
belongs,  as  if  "the  teacher  was  then  entering  that  class,  and  must  then 
elect  to  do  so  or  not. 

(3.)  A teacher  shall  not  he  entitled  to  pay  the  first-class  premium,  if, 
bavin"  been  in  the  second-class  as  a principal  teacher,  ho  lias  not  paid 
the  second-class  premium  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 

g. — (l.l  Where  a teacher  on  becoming  entitled  to  pay  the  premium 
of  a higher  class  is  required  under  these  rules  to  make  his  election  to 
do  so  or  not,  he  must  give  notice  of  his  election  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  within  two  months  of  the  date  on  which 
he  receives  notice  from  that  office  of  his  promotion  to  the  higher  class,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  assistant  teacher  becoming  a principal,  teacher,  within 
two  months  after  the  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Teachers'  Pension  Office  requiring  him  to  make  his  election. 

(2.)  If  the  teacher  does  not  so  give  notice  of  his  election,  ho  shall  be 
treated  as  having  elected  not  to  pay  the  higher  premium. 

(3.)  The  Commissioners  of  Education  shall  give  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  information  of  the  promotion  of  any  teacher 
from  one  class  to  another  and  of  the  date  of  the  promotion,  and  also  of 
any  case  in  which  they  become  aware  that  an  assistant  teacher  has 
become  a principal  teacher,  and  of  the  date  of  his  becoming  a principal 
teacher. 

(4.1  The  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  on  becoming 
aware  either  through  the  Commissioners  of  Education  or  through  the 
teacher  himself  that  an  assistant  teacher  has  become  a principal  teacher 
or  that  a teacher  has  been  promoted  to  a higher  class  shall  send  him  a 
notice  requiring  him  to  make  the  election  directed  by  these  rules. 

o 2 
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U_(U  Deductions  on  account  of  premiums  under  these  rules  shall 
, lAv  deductin'?  from  any  sum  payable  to  a teacher  on  account 
W9  ArW°r, other  salary  a quarter  or  other  proportionate  part  6S 
the  case  may  be  ot  the  annual  premium  payable. 

(2.)  For  the  treated  ns°  haring  tern  paid  tv  a 

teacher’ Unless  deductions  on  account  of  a premmm  of  that  class  W 
been  made  from  the  teacher  s salary  tor  a full  year. 

<3'1  V premium  shall  not  become  duo  until  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
or  ottier  period  for  which  the  salary  « pay^le  out  of  winch  the  dedue- 
tion  on  account  of  the  premium  is  to  be  made. 

,4r  No  sura  shall  he  deducted  on  account  of  premiums  for  any  suri* 
(4  ) J\0 1 sum  the  service  lias  terminated  before  the 

entToT  the  quarter  or  other  period,  hut  whom  service  is  begun  after  the 
mmmcncemiait  of  anv  quarter  or  otlior  period  at  the  end  oi  which  any 
CTpavuble,  deductions  shall  he  made  on  account  of  premiums  a= 
if  the  service  had  begun  on  the  commencement  of  the  quarter  or  other 
period. 

"Tcaclien’  Contribution  Account"  and  “ Endowment  Account." 

7 _n  ) Separate  accounts  shall  he  kept  in  relation  to  the  pension 
fund  to  be  called  respectively  the  teachers’  contribution  account  undfhc 

endowment  account.  ........  , 

(o  1 AH  sums  paid  to  the  pension  fund  on  account  of  deductions  from 
teachers’  salaries  for  premiums  and  the  interest  accruing  thereon  slial  . 
to"ethcr  with  such  other  sums  as  the  Treasury  may  direct,  be  carried 
to° the  teachers’  contribution  account,  and  all  othei  sums  paid  to  the 
pension  fund  shall  be  carried  to  the  endowment  account. 

(8)  All  sums  paid  out  of  the  pension  fund,  which  under  these  rules 
are  to  be  charged  to  the  teachers’  contribution  account,  shall  be  charged 
to  that  account,  and  all  other  sums  paid  out  of  the  pension  fund  shall 
be  charged  to  the  endowment  account. 

Benefits  from  Pension  Fund. 

g (i  ) \ teacher  on  retiring  from  the  service  if  a male  at  the  age 

of  Sixty-five  or  upwards,  and  if  a female  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  upwards, 
shall  be  entitled  out  of  the  pension  fund  to  a pension  (m  these  rules 
called  an  “ ordinary  pension  ”). 

(2.)  An  ordinary  pension  shall  consist  of 

\ an  annual  sum  payable  in  respect  of  the  teachers’  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund  to  he  charged  to  the  teachers  contribution 
account  of  tliat  fund;  and 

(b.l  of  an  annual  addition  of  three  times  that  sum  to  be  charged  to 
the  endowment  account  of  the  pension  fund, 
and  shall  bo  of  the  following  amounts 


X. — Third  Class  Pension. 


Mule. 


£ s.  d. 
8 15  0 


Where  a third-class  premium  only  lias  been  paid- 
fa.)  Amount  charged  to  teachers  contribution 

account.  ■ ~ 

(b.)  Amount  charged  Vo  endowment  account,  ..  ; _ 


Total, 


£35  0 0 


Female. 

£ s.  i 
(i  5 U 
18  15  0 
£25  U l' 
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II. — Second  Class  Pension. 


1 

.Male. 

Female. 

Where  a second-class  premium  has  been  paid- 
" ) Amount  charged  to  teachers  contribution 

account. 

((/.)  Amount  charged  to  endowment  account,  . . 

! 

£ 6*.  d.  s 
11  10  0 ' 
34  10  0 

£ &•.  d. 
8 10  0 
25  10  0 

Total,  . - • • ■ • • • I 

i 

£4G  0 0 

£34  0 0 

— 

III. — First  Class  Pension. 

— 

Male. 

1 Female. 

1 

Where  a first-class . premium  has  been  paid— 

(«.)  Amount  charged  to  teachers  contribution 
account. 

(6.)  Amount  charged  to  endowment  account,  . . 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 
45  0 0 

£ «.  cl. 
11  15  0 
35  5 0 

Total, 

£60  0 0 

£47  0 0 

f|_(l.)  A teacher  on  retiring  voluntarily  from  the  service,  if  a male 
between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-five,  and  if  a female,  between  the 
a«res  of  fifty  and  sixty,  shall  be  entitled  out  of  the  pension  fund  to  a 
pension  in  these  rules  called  a “voluntary  retirement  pension.” 

A voluntary  retirement  pension  shall  consist  of — 

(rt.)  an  annual  sum  payable  in  respect  of  the  teacher’s  contribution  to 
the  pension  fund  to  be  charged  to  the  teachers  contribution 
account  of  that  fund  and  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
table  marked  B.  in  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Schedule  to  these 
rules;  and 

flt.l  an  annual  addition  of  three  times  that  sum  to  be  charged  to  the 
endowment  account  of  that  fund. 

[For  voluntary  retirement  pensions  of  existing  teachers,  see  Supple- 
mentary Rule  on  page  1.2f>.j 

10.— (1.)  If  the  Commissioners  of  Education  certify  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  they  are  satisfied  that  a teacher  over  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  and  under  the  age  of  fifty-five  if  a male,  or  fifty  if  a female,  has, 
while  actually  serving  as  a teacher,  become  incapable  from  permanent 
infirmity  of  mind  or  body  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  teacher  s situa- 
tion, the  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  out  of  the  pension 
fund  of  all  premiums  paid  by  the  teacher  with  compound  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  may.  grant  to  the  teacher 
in  addition  a pension  (in  these  rules  called  a “ disablement  pension  ) 
of  an  annual  amount  not  exceeding  the  maximum  calculated  in  accor- 
dance with  the  table  marked  0.  in  the  First  Part  of  the  First  Schedule 
to  these  rules. 

(2.)  Any  sum  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund  under  this  rule  on  account 
of  premiums  and  interest  thereon  shall  be  charged  to  the  teachers  con- 
tribution  account  of  that  fund,  and  any  sum  paid  out  of  that  fund  on 
account  of  a disablement  pension  under  the  rule  shall  be  charged  to  the 
endowment  account  of  that  fund. 
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■.  where  a teacher  lias  received  a disablement  pension  for  the 
't  one  year  or  upwards,  and  gives  proof  of  permanent  disable, 
penod  of  one  S io/of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  the  teacher 
'T'n  'i  * entitled  if  he  elects  to  do  so,  to  receive  out  of  the  pension  fund, 
shall  he  ent  t , • *blemeat  pension,  a capital  sum  to  be  charged  to  the 

m i mlt  account  of  that  fund,  equivalent  to  three  times  the  amount 
'’brl  hat  been  repaid  to  the  teacher  under  this  rule  on  account  of 
which  has  been  .epa  ufter  deducting  any  sums  already  paid 

Hu  To  t t aehei  on  account  of  the  disablement  pension. 

[For  disablement  benefits  for  existing  teachers,  see  Supplementary 

Rule,  page  1250  & tea(.hel.  dies  in  tlie  service,  the  amount  of  all 

• bv  the  teacher  shall  be  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund 

rastf  personal  representative,  with  compound  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum.  . 

rof Where  a teacher  is  dismissed  from  the  service,  or  voluntarily 
y •’  service  before  the  age  at  which  a voluntary  retirement 

S ™ : “ed,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a pension,  hut  shall 

be  entitled  to  the  repayment  out  of  the  pension  lund  of  the  amount  „f 
all  premiums  paid  by  him  without  interest. 

m Where  a teacher,  appointed  on  or  alter  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  reverts  from  being  a pm,, 
-ipal  teacher  to  being  an  assistant  teacher,  lie  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
repayment  without  interest  out  of  the  pension  fund  of  any  sums  fc 
ducted  from  his  salary  beyond  what  would  have  been  deducted  if  he  had 
nottoeome1  a principal  teacher,  and  shall  bo  entitled  to  benefits  under 

these  rules  only  as  an  assistant  teacher.  . , 

,,  ) where  a teacher  is  degraded  from  a higher  to  a lower  class,  ha 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  without  interest  out  of  the  pension 
fund  of  any  sums  deducted  from  ins  salary  beyond  what  would  have 
been  deducted  if  he  had  not  entered  any  class  higher  than  that  to  winch 
he  is  degraded,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  class  only  to 

which  he  is  degraded.  . . „ , 

(5.)  Anv  sutns  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund  under  this  rule  shall  Ik* 

charged  to  the  teachers  contribution  account  of  that  fund.  , 

12B— (1.)  Where  a teacher  after  having  been  dismissed,  or  having 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  service,  re-enters  tlie  service,  lie  shall  be 
treated  so  far  as  regards  the  payment  ot  premiums  and  the  benefits 
under  these  rules,  ns  if  he  had  remained  in  the  service,  but  he  must  pay, 
with  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  the  pension  fund 

(i.)  any  sum  repaid  to  him  out  of  that  fund  on  account  of  premiums; 

(ii ) ti,c  amount  which  would  have  been  deducted  from  his  salary  dur- 
ing the  time  lie  has  been  out  of  the  service  on  account  ot 
premiums. 

m.)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Tension  Office  may  allow 
any  payments  to  the  pension  fund  on  account  of  returned  or  back 
■premiums  under  this  rule  to  he  made  by  deductions  from  salary  of  such 
amount  (including  additions  on  account  of  interest),  and  spread  over 
such  number  of  years  and  subject  to  such  conditions  ns  he  may  as- 

termine.  _ , . , , , 

(3.)  All  sums  paid  to  the  pension  fund  under  tins  rule  shall  be  carried 
to  the  teachers  contribution,  account  of  that  fund. 

13  — (1.)  Where  a teacher  on  leaving  the  service  claims  ail  ordinary 
pension,  or  a voluntary  retirement  pension,  or  a disablement  pension, 
notice  of  his  claim  must  be  given  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers 
Pension  Office  within  one  year  after  the  date  on  which  he  leaves  the 
service.  . , . 

(2.)  If  such  a notice  is  not  given,  the  teacher  shall  forfeit  jus  rignt 
to  pension,  but,  if  he  would,  except  for  the  failure  to  give  notice,  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  a pension,  he  shall  be  entitled  to. the  repaymen 
out  of  the  pension  fund  of  the  amount  of  all  premiums  paid  by  him  wti 
compound  interest  at  tlie  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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. ^ sums  so  repaid,  out  of  tlie  pension  fund  shall  be  charged  to 
1 tLehers  contribution  account  of  that  fund. 

"Yi  Pensions  shall  accrue  due  from  day  to  day,  but  any  sum  due  on 
*'  t of  a pension  shall  not  be  payable  until  the  quarter  day  following 
account  ‘ ^,-hich  it  becomes  due,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
the  blue  sum  is  so  due,  earlier  payment  is  authorised  by  the 

teaC  Imlndcnt  Of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office. 

SlT!"r  nm-ter  days  for  the  purpose  of  this  rule  shall  be  the  thirtieth 
of  *June  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  the  thirty -first  day  of 
nVmher  and  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  in  each  year. 

,i_n  ’)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  may  at 
,nv  time  require  a teacher  to  give  proof  of  age  to  the  Superintendent’s 

^csVtI™ Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  may,  before 
«um  is  paid  out  of  the  pension  fund,  require  proof  to  his  satisfac- 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  who  claims  payment  of  the  sum,  and 
More  anv  sum  is  paid  on  account  of  a pension  may  require  proof  to  his 
'satisfaction  of  the  existence  of  the  pensioner.  , , 

" ’ ,o  . rjqie  Commissioners  of  Education  may  require  any  teacher  who 
••  aonlvina  for  or  is  in  receipt  of  a disablement  pension,  to  submit 
ldmself  to such medical  examination  as .they  direct. 

" TV  ? ^ teacher  shall  be  treated  as  being  m the  service  for  the  purpose 
f liies’e  rules  only  during  such  time  as  he  is  in  receipt  of  salary  or 
ther  emolument  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  out  of  moneys 
voted  by  Parliament  as  remuneration  for  duty  in  a national  school. 

Existing  Teachers. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  title  of  an  existing  teacher  to  a pension 
mirier  these  rules,  all  deductions  made  from  liis  salary  on  account  of 
nension  under  the  superseded  rules  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  they 
had  been  of  the  corresponding  amount  required  under  these  rules  under 
the  corresponding  circumstances. 

,/■ / 1 I Where  an  existing  teacher  is  at  the  time  these  rules  come 

into  operation  paying  a premium  of  a higher  class  than  the  third  class 
under  tlie  superseded  rules,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  the  premium  of 
die  class  under  these  rules  which  corresponds  to  the  circumstances  nt 
his  ease',  according  to  tlie  age  with  reference  to  which  the  payment  of 
the  premium  of  that  class  has  been  calculated,  and  shall  be  taken  to 
have  elected  to  do  so  unless  he  elects  in  maimer  provided  by  these  rules 

to  pav  the  premium  of  any  lower  class.  . . . , 

(2 ) Where  a teacher  so  elects  to  pay  tlie  premium  of  a lower  class, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  the  premiums  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
lower  class  onlv,  the  premiums  being  calculated  according  to  the  age 
with  reference  to  which  the  payment  of  his  premiums  of  the  lower  class 
was  originally  calculated,  but  lie  shall  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  with 
Xpound  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum 
out  of  the  pension  fund  of  any  sums  deducted  from  his  salaiy  beyond 
what  would  have  been  deducted  under  the  superseded  rules  if  he  had 

not  entered  the  higher  class.  ,,,,,,  i i i. 

(S.)  Any  sums  so  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund  shall  be  chai0ed  to 

the  teachers  contribution  account  of  that  fund.  , . . ., 

17.— (1.)  When  an  existing  teacher  has  been  excluded  fiom  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  superseded  rules  as 
to  the  total  number  of  teachers  entitled  to  those  benefits,  he  shall  on  these 
rules  coming  into  operation  be  treated  for  the  purpose  of  dedwtons  on 
account  of  premiums  under  these  rules  as  if  lie  were  then  ontenng  t 
class  of  which  he  is  then  a member.  , . , 

(2.)  Where  an  existing  teacher  is  a member  of  a class  higher  than 
the  third  class,  but  by  reason  of  tlie.  operation  of  the  superseded  rules  as 
to  the  standard  numbers  ill  the  classes  has  been  prevented  bom  pajing 
the  premium  of  the  higher  class,  that  teacher,  if  lie  elects  to  do  so .in 
manner  provided  by  these  rules,  shall  on  these  rules  coming  into  °P  ' 
tion  become  entitled  to  pay  the  premium  of  the  higher  class  under  these 
rules  as  if  lie  was  then  entering  the  class. 
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lS_(n  Where  an  existing  teacher  would,  under  the  supersede! 
•ndes  be  'entitled  on  retiring  after  forty  years  _ service  from  the  age  of 
+ fnH-  one  in  the  case  of  males  and  eighteen  m the  case  of  females  to 
1 hdl'nension  of  the  class  for  which  he  has  paid  premiums,  that  teacher 
. ' naf  memiums  according  to  the  table  marked  D.  m the  Second 
Part  of  the  First  Schedule  to  these  rides  and  on  so  retiring  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  full  pension  ns  fixed  by  these  rules  of  the  eto, 

f0,'c)')h For'dif  pPw,^Prf“li^PK>visio,,I  service  shall  be  computed  in 
1 111  rules  1-2  and  13  of  the  rules  dated  the  eleventh  dav  of 

St  one1  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  set  out  in' the 
First  Part  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  these  rules. 

m _(  L ) Where  under  the  superseded  rules  an  existing  teacher  has 
naid  a premium  payable  for  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  under 

S±‘«5»  ‘i SJ’&'SS 

|u£Si  these  teles,  »e,l  lo  ho  e, , title,!  to  toeeh-e,  oe  the 
of  an  ordinary  pension,  the  pension  provided  by  the  superseded  rules 

for  tlio  first  division  of  the  first  class.  . 

V Where  any  such  teacher  docs  not  elect  so  to  pay  premiums  accord- 
5n„  to  the  table  marked  E.  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  onto 
the  pension  fund  with  compound  interest  at  the  rate  ot  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  any  sums  by  which  any  amounts  deducted  m 
respect  of  premiums  have  exceeded  the  amounts  which  would  have  been 
deducted  for  a premium  of  the  second  division  of  the  first  class  under 
the  superseded  rules,  but  shall  not  be  entitled-  to  any  benefits  h.gher 

than,  those  of  ^ the  ou/of  th?  pension  fund  shall  be  charged  to 

th( 4^Wher operation,  an  existing 
teacher  is  a member  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  hut  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  the  superseded  rules  as  to  the  standard  numbers.® 
the  classes  has  been  prevented  from  paying  premiums  for  a wn 
of  the  first  division  of  the  first-class,  he.  shall  be  entitled  when  the  tune 
arrives  at  which,  under  the  superseded  rules,  he  would  have  been  en- 
t tied  to  pav  those  premiums,  to  elect  to  pay  premiums  according  to  the 
table  marked  E.  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  First  Schedule  to  these  rule., 
and  to  receive,  on  the  grant  of  an  ordinary  pension  the  pension  provided 
bv  the  stfpeSded  rules  for  the  first  division  of  the  first  class. 

' The  Superintendent  of  the.  Teachers’  Pension  Office  shall  give  to  any 
teacher  on  his  becoming  entitled  so  to  make  his  election  a notice  leqmr- 
ini,  him  to  do  so,  and,  if  the  teacher  does  not  within  two  months 
after  the  receipt  of  the  notice  give  notice  of  his  election  to  the  Super- 
intendent, he  shall  be  treated  as  having  elected  not  to  pay  the  higher 

PT)Tny  sums  paid  on  account  of  a pension  of  the  first  division  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  charged  to  the  teachers  contribution  and  endowment 
accounts  of  the  pension  fund  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  correspond- 
inc  sums  paid  on  account  of  the  ordinary  benefits  under  these  rules. 

20.— (1.1  Where  anv  teacher  lias  paid  additional  premiums  under 
rules  82,  33,  34,  or  35' of  tlio  rules  dated  the  eleventh  day  of  Decembe  , 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  set  out  m the i Second  Pa 
of  the  Second  Schedule  to  these  rules,  that  teacher  may  elect,  in ‘manner 
provided  bv  these  rules,  to  pay  the  additional  premium,  payable  m 
this  rule,  ‘and  if  lie  so  elects  shall  be.  entitled  on  retirement  to  the 
additional  benefits  under  this  rule. 

(2.)  The  additional  premium  payable  under  this  rule  shall  be— 

(a.)  if  the  teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  32,  two-sevenths, 

(!>.)  if  the  teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  33,  four-thirteenths, 

(c.)  if  the  teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  34,  one-eleventh, 
and 
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. , teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  85,  one-ninth 

the  premium  payable  by  the  teacher  under  these  rules,  according  to 
th«-  circumstances  of  his  ease. 

g ( j|ie  additional  benefits  under  this  rule  shall  be— 

id  ) if  the  teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  32,  one-fifteenth, 

ifi'Tif  the  teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  33,  four  forty- 
sevenths,  and 

lc  } if  the  teacher  has  paid  premiums  under  rule  34,  one  forty-sixth, 

id^Tif  the  teacher  lias  paid  premiums  under  rule  3,5,  one  thirty- 
fourth, 

in  excess  of  the  benefits  fixed  by  these  rules  corresponding  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ease. 

(4  1 Any  sum  paid  on  account  of  the  additional  benefits  under  this 
rule  "shall  be  charged  to  the  teachers  contribution  account  of  the  pension 

inl(5."|  Where  any  such  teacher  does  not  elect  to  pay  the  additional 
iireniium  under  this  rule  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  out  of 
the  pension  fund,  with  compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  all  additional  premiums  paid  by  him  in  pursu- 
ance of  rules  8‘2,  33,  34,  or  35,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  additional  benefits  under  those  rules. 

(H.)  Any  sum  so  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund  shall  be  charged  to 
the  teachers  contribution  account  of  that  fund. 

2i, (i.)  Where  an  existing  teacher,  being  a model  school  teacher, 

lias  before  these  rules  come  into  operation,  paid  premiums  on  aeeount 
id  any  unit  of  supplementary  pension  under  the  superseded  rules,  that 
teacher  may  elect  in  manner  provided  by  these  rules  to  pay  premiums 
in  respect  of  that  unit  according  to  the  table  marked  F.  in  the  Second” 
Part  of  the  First  Schedule  to  those  rules,  and  to  be  entitled  to  receive 
benefits  in  respect  thereof  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  out  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  these  rules. 

(2.)  Where  any  such  teacher  does  not  elect  so  to  pay  premiums  accord- 
ini'  to  the  table  marked  F.  in  respect  of  any  unit  of  supplementary 
pension,  lie  shall  be  entitled  to  repayment  out  of  the  pension  fund,  with 
compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
of  any  premiums  paid  by  him  on  account  of  that  unit,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  benefits  in  respect  thereof. 

(3.)  Any  sum  so  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund  shall  be  charged  to 
the  teachers  contribution  account  of  that  fund. 

22. — (1.)  The  Superintendent  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  Office  shall, 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  these  rules  are  made,  cause  a circular  to  he  sent 
to  every  existing  teacher  pointing  out  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
these  rules  as  to  existing  teachers,  and  if  a teacher  wishes  to  make  any 
election  for  the  purpose  of  these  provisions,  notice  thereof  must,  except 
where  otherwise  provided  by  these  rules,  be  given  to  the  Superintendent 
within  two  months  of  the  date  of  the  circular. 

(2.)  A teacher  shall  be  taken  not  to  have  made  any  election  of  which 
notice  is  not  so  given. 

(8.)  Any  election  by  a teacher  under  these  rules,  or  omission  to  elect 
within  the  prescribed  period,  shall  he  final. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  RULE. 


With  a view  to  making  provision  for  the  grant  of  voluntary  retire- 
ment pensions  and  disablement  benefits  to  existing  teachers  not  less 
favourable  as  regards  amount  than  those  under  the  superseded  rules, 
the  following  rule  shall  have  effect 

(1.)  WThere  an  existing  teacher  on  retiring  voluntarily  from  the 
service  becomes  entitled  under  the  principal  rules  to  a volun- 
tary retirement  pension,  and  the  pension  (of  the  class 
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corresponding  to  that  for  which  the  teacher  lias  paid  premiums, 
which  would  have  been  granted  on  such  retirement  under  tta 
superseded  rules  would  have  been  of  larger  amount,  the  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  voluntary  retirement  pension  in- 
creased  to  that  larger  amount,  and  the  sum  required  to  male 
up  the  larger  amount  shall  be  charged  as  to  one-quarter  thereof  1 
to  the  teachers’  contribution  account  of  the  fund,  and  as  to  the 
other  three-quarters  to  the  endowment  account  of  the  fund, 
li.)  Where  un  existing  teacher  becomes  entitled  to  the  repayment  oi 
premiums  and  interest  under  the  principal  rules  on  retirement 
owin^  to  disablement,  and  the  sum  to  be  so  repaid  to  him  is 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  gratuity  (of  the  class  corresponding 
to  that  for  which  the  teacher  lias  paid  premiums)  which  could  1 
have  been  granted  to  him  on  such  disablement  under  the  super- 
seded  rules,  that  teacher  shall  he  entitled  to  have  the  sum  to 
be  so  repaid  to  him  increased  to  an  amount  equal  to  a quarter 
of  the  said  gratuity,  and  the  amount  payable  to  him  as  a dis-  ; 
ableuient  pension  shall  be  calculated  accordingly  with  reference 
to  the  increased  sum.  _ 

The  increase  on  any  sum  repaid  to  an  existing  teacher  under  this 
provision  shall  lie  charged  to  the  teachers’  contribution  account 
of  the  pension  fund. 

,»  j This  rule  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Irish  Teachers 
V ’ Pension  Rules,  18f)7  (in  this  rule  called  the  principal  rules). 


IRISH  TEACHERS’  PENSION  RULES,  1S!)8. 

FIuifs  under  Section  U op  the  National  School  Teachers  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870  (42  & 43  Vict.,  c.  74). 

The  following  rules  shall  have  effect  under  section  eleven  of  the 
National  School"  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1870 

1.  These  rules  may  be  cited  as  the  Irish  Teachers’  Pension  Rules, 
1808,  and  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Irish  Teachers’  Pension 
Rule's,  1807  (in  these  rules  referred  to  as  the  principal  rules). 

•2.  (1.)  The  Superintendent  of  tire  Teachers’  Pension  Office  may 
extent!  the  time  within  which  notice  of  claim  for  a pension  may 
be  given  under  rule  thirteen  of  the  principal  rules,  or  within  which 
an  application  for  a pension  or  gratuity  may  be  made  under  rule 
twenty-emht  of  the  superseded  rules  dated  the  eleventh  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  in  any  case  where  notice 
of  claim  has  not  been  given,  or  an  application  has  not  been  made  m 
accordance  with  the  rules,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Education  certify 
that  there  is  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omission  to  give  the  notice  or 
to  make  the  application. 

(2.)  A notice  of  claim  given,  or  an  application  made  within  the  time 
so  extended,  shall  have  effect  as  if  it  were  given  or  made  within  the 
time  limited  by  the  rules. 

3.  (1.)  Where  an  existing  teacher  retires  from  the  service  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a disablement  pension  could  be  granted  under  the 
principal  rules,  and  that  teacher  would  have  been  entitled,  if  the  super- 
seded rules  had  remained  in  force,  to  a voluntary  retirement  pension 
in  respect  of  the  completion  of  thirty  years’  service  above  the  age  oi 
twenty -one  if  a male,  and  eighteen  if  a female,  that  teacher  shall  be 
entitled,  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  oil  retirement  owing  to  disablement  undei 
the  principal  rules,  to  a pension  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  voluntary  re- 
tirement pension  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  super- 
seded rules. 

(2.)  The  sums  payable  on  account  of  a pension  under  this  rule  shall 
be  charged  as  to  one-quarter  thereof  to  teachers’  contribution  accoun  o 
the  pension  fund,  and  as  to  the  other  three-quarters  to  the  endowmen 
account  of  that  fund. 
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-1,  time  within  which  notice  of  election  is  to  be  given  under  rule 
't  ti,e  principal  rules  is  hereby  extended  to  the  thirtieth  day 
twenty -t\  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  the  words 
,Jiine.’the  thirtieth  day  of  .Tune,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
••.betore  • necol-dingiy  be  substituted  in  that  rule  for  the  words 
within  two  months  of  the  date  of  the  circular.” 

TY,r  Schedule  I. — Tables  A to  F — see  Rules  as  issued  by 
the  Teachers’  Pension  Office. 


SCHEDULE  IT. 


Part  I. 

I'ules  12  and  13  of  the  superseded  rules  dated  December  11  tli,  188.1 
a„d  referred  to  in  Huh  IS  of  these  rules. 

llulc  12. 

por  a[i  purposes  of  tlie  Teachers’  Pension  Act,  service  shall  only 
count  for  such  period  as  the  teacher  shall  have  been  in  receipt  of  salary 
or  other  emolument  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
out  of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,  as  remuneration  for  duty  in  a 
Model  or  ordinary  National  School.  Service  shall  not  count  if  given  by 
fimale  teacher  before  the  age  of  twenty -one  years,  or  by  a female  teacher 
before  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 

Hide  13. 

13  In  computing  service  for  pension,  the  aggregate  period  of  absence 
shall  be  the  total  of  the  several  periods  not  counting  as  service  under 
Irtide  12,  which  shall  have  occurred  between  the  teacher’s  entering 
the  service  or  attaining  the  age  from  which  service  counts  (whichever 
event  mav  last  happen)  and  the  teacher’s  finally  quitting  the  service, 
or  attaining  the  age  for  compulsory  retirement  (whichever  event  may 
first  happen). 

Part  II. 

Rules  32,  33,  34,  and  85  of  the  superseded,  rules  dated  December  11th, 
1885,  and  referred  to  in  Rule  20  of  these  rules. 


Huh  82. 

32.  A male  teacher  now  in  the  second  division  of  the  first  class,  who 
before  1872  was  in  the  class  then  known  as  the  second  division  of  first 
class,  may  secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present  second 
division  of  the  first  class,  one-fifteenth  in  excess  of  the  pension  rights 
laid  down  in  the  Act,  provided  lie  pay  in  addition  to  his  present  premium 
two-sevenths  of  the  premium  payable  at  his  present  age  for  the  second 
division  of  first  class,  subject  to  reduction  in  the  same  manner  as  is  laid 
down  in  Article  20. 


Rule  33. 

33.  A female  teacher  iiow  in  the  second  division  of  the  first . class, 
who  before  1872  was  in  the  class  then  known  as  the  second  division 
of  the  first  class,  may  secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the 
present  second  division  of  the  first  class  four  forty-sevenths  in  excess 
of  the  pension  rights  laid  down  in  the  Act,  provided  she  pay  m addition 
to  her  present  premium  four-thirteenths  of  the  premium  payable  at  her 
present  age  for  the  second  division  of  first  class,  subject  to  reduction  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  laid  down  in  Article  20. 
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Rule  34. 

34  4 male  teacher  now  in  the  second  class,  who  before  1872  was  in 
the  class  then  known  as  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  niav 
secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present  second  class  one 
forty-sixth  in  excess  of  the  pension  rights  laid  down  in  the  Act,  pro- 
vided he  pav  in  addition  to  his  present  premium  one-eleventh  of  the 
premium  payable  at  his  present  age  for  the  second  class,  subject  to 
reduction  in  the  same  manner  as  is  laid  down  in  Article  20. 


Rule  35.  / 

37  A female  teacher  now  ill  the  second  class,  who  before  1872 
was  in  the  class  then  known  as  the  first  division  of  the  second  class, 
may  secure  pension  rights  for  retirement  from  the  present  second  class 
one  thirtv-fourth  in  excess  of  the  pension  rights  laid  down  in  the  Act, 
provided  "she  pav  in  addition  to  her  present  premium  one-mntli  of  the 
premium  payable  at  her  present  age  for  the  second  class,  subject  to 
reduction  in  the  same  manner  as  is  laid  down  m Article  20. 


Part  III. 

Conditions  requlating  the  Payment  of  supplementary  Pensions  under 
the  superseded  Rules, 'referred  to  in  Rule  21  of  these  Rules. 

1 The  unit  of  supplementary  pension  is  4110  per  annum,  payable 
out 'of  the  pension  fund  and  charged  as  to  one  half  thereof  to  the  teachers’ 
contribution  account,  and  as  to  the  other  half  to  the  endowment  account 
of  that  fund. 

o \ teacher  shall  not  receive  any  benefit  in  respect  of  a supple- 
mentary pension  or  be  treated  as  having  paid  premiums  in  respect  thereof 
in  accordance ' with  these  rules,  unless  he  has  so  paid  premiums  for  at 
least  five  full  years. 

3.  A teacher  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  respect  of  his  ordinary 
and  his  supplementary  pension  an  amount  exceeding  on  the  whole,  m 
the  case  of  a male  teacher,  ^120,  and  in  the  ease  of  a female  teacher, 
.1*00,  per  annum. 

4.  A supplementary  pension  shall  become  payable  from  the  age  o! 
sixty-five  years  in  the  case  of  a male  teacher,  and  the  age  of  sixty  years 
in  the  ease  of  a female  teacher. 

5 A model  school  teacher,  on  retiring  voluntarily  from  the  service, 
if  a male,  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-five,  and,  if  a female, 
between  the  ages  of  fiftv  and  sixty,  shall  be  entitled  out  of  the  pension 
fund  in  respect  ot  the  premiums  paid  by  him  m aeeordanee  with  these 
rules  for  each  unit  of  supplementary  pension 

(a)  to  an  annual  sum  to  be  charged  to  the  teachers’  eoutribiition 
account  of  the  pension  fund  calculated  in  aeeordanee  with  the  table 
marked  B in  the  first  part  of  the  first  schedule  to  these  rules; 
and 

(5)  to  an  annual  addition  of  an  amount  equal  to  that  sum  to  be 
charged  to  the  endowment  account  of  that  fund. 

C.  A model  school  teacher  on  retirement  owing  to.  disablement  shall 
be  entitled,  in  respect  of  the  premiums  paid  by  him  m accordance  wi 
these  rules  for  anv  unit  of  supplementary  pension,  to  benefits  simiM to 
these  to  which  lie  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  these  rules  under  the  corre- 
sponding circumstances  in  respect  of  the  premiums  paid  by  Him i m ™ 
ordinary  pension,  except  that  the  maximum  disablement  pension  loi  e 
such  unit  shall  be  one-third  only  of  the  amount  calculated,  m a0“r™V 
with  the  table  marked  C in  the  first  part  of  the  first  schedule  to  tnese 
rules. 
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....  o\vitvT  to  a teuclier  entering  a higher  class,  the  ordinary 
, which°he  is  entitled  is  so  increased  as  to  exceed,  with  the 
pension  to  ion  fol.  whieh  the  teacher  is  paying  premiums,  the 

supplement,!  i ^ part  oi  the  Schedule,  the  teacher  shall  be  re- 
limits  lain  < premiums  for  so  much  supplementary  pension  as 

(piircd  oniv  amount  wdtlun  the  limit,  and  for  that  purpose  the 

'V'n  account  of  premium  for  supplementary  pensions  shall  be 

deduct-ious 

reduced. 

uiimose  of  reducing  the  supplementary  pension  to  the  exact 
“teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  pay  premiums  for  part  only  of  one 

unit  of  supplementary  pension. 

1 nclier  shall  not,  on  the  reduction  of  premiums  under  tins  provi- 
■A  V -ntitled  to  the  repavment  of  any  sum  paid  on  account  ol 
premiums  for  supplementary  pension  before  that  reduction. 

u t,  , model  school  teacher  reverts  to  the  position  of  an  ordinary 
, i tMicher  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  repayment  out  of  the  pension 
find  of  anv  premiums  paid  by  him  on  account  of  any  unit  of  supple- 
nhirv  nonsion  without  interest,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  bene- 
Sender  these  rules  on  account  of  the  payment  of  those  premiums. 

\ ny  sums  so  repaid  out  of  the  pension  fund  shall  be  charged  to  tlio 
teachers’  contribution  account  of  that  fund. 

„ where  under  the  superseded  rules  or  these  rules  a teacher  pays 
premiums  for  part  only  of  a unit  of  supplementary  pension,  the  premiums 
ffhe  naid  and  the  benefits  which  may  be  received,  m respect  of  that 
shall  be  a proportionate  part  of  the  premiums  to  bo  paid,  and  the 
benefits  which  may  bo  received,  in  respect  of  the  whole  unit. 

in  Evcent  as  provided  in  this  schedule,  the  provisions  of  these  rules 
resDeot  to  the  payment  of  premiums  and  pensions  shall  apply  to 
the  payment  of  premiums  on  account  of  supplementary  pensions,  and  to 
the  payment  of  those  pensions. 


Evidence  of  Age. 


“ Every  Teacher  shall  be  required  to  produce  Proof  of  Age. 

from  the  Act  42  & 40  Vic.,  cap.  74.) 


(Extract 


The  evidence  will  have  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  National  School 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Office;  and  Teachers  must  comply  with  any 
instructions  in  the  matter  of  proof  of  age  received  from  that  office. 


The  following  is  the  order  in  which  Evidence  of  Age  will  he  regarded 
as  satisfactory  : — 

1.  Registrar's  Certificate  of  Birth. 


Such  Certificates  can  generally  be  obtained  by  persons  born  in  Eng- 
land since  30th  .Tunc,  1837,  from  tho  Registrar-Gcneral,  Somerset  House, 
London;  by  those  born  in  Scotland  since  81st  December, _ 18j4,  from  the 
General  Register  Office,  Edinburgh;  and  by  those  born  m Ireland  since 
1st  January,  1864,  from  the  Registrar-General,  Oharlemont^use,  Dub- 
lin. The  fee  for  such  Certificate  is  3s.  iJ.  Should  the  Certificate  not 
contain  the  Christian  name  of  the  Teacher,  a baptismal  Certificate  or  i 
Statutory  Declaration  that  the  Registrar  s Certificate  refers  to  the 
Teacher,  made  by  a parent  or  some  other  person  able  to  speak  positively 
to  the  fact,  must  be  produced. 

Where  evidence  under  this  head  is  procurable,  no  other  will  he  ac- 
cepted. 

2.  Baptismal  Certificate  in  which  date  of  birth  is  included 


3.  Baptismal  Certificate  (in  case  of  a Roman  Catholic)  without  date 
of  birth. 
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A Certificate  of  Baptism  should  bo  a copy  of  the  entry  thereof  in  s 
Parochial  or  other  Register,  signed  by  the  Clergyman  in  whose  posse" 
siou  the  Register  is,  and  certified  by  him  to  be  faithfully  made.  C,uh- 
33  & 34  Vic.,  cap.  97,  it  must  bear  a penny  Inland  Revenue  Stamp. 

Statements  by  Parish  Priests,  tVe.,  on  the  testimony  of  othei-  parties 
■will  not  be  received  in  place  of  such  Certificates. 

4.  Certified  Extract  from  Family  Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  accnm. 
panied  by  a Declaration  made  before  a Magistrate  by  a parent « 
some  near  relative. 

Declarations  should  be  drawn  upon  paper  bearing  an  Impressed  2*.  p„j 
(ieueral  Dutv  Stamp,  which  may  be  obtained  at  a local  Stamp  Offiiv' 
[33  & 34  Vie.,  cap.  97.  The  Besik  containing  tin:  entry  of  Birth  hum 
be.  produced  to  the  Magistrate  at  the  time  of  making  the  Declaration,  and 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  as  having  been  so  produced. 

5.  a Declaration  made  before  a Magistrate  bv  some  relative  (prefer- 
ably  a parent!  or  friend  who  has  known  the  Teacher  from  infancy. 

The  Declaration  must  bo  made  on  paper  bearing  an  Impressed  2s.  f,J, 
General  Dutv  Stamp.  The  Declarant  should  state,  the  precise  circum- 
stances which  enable  him  to  call  to  mind  the  time  of  the  event  to  which 
he  declares. 

Pettv  Sessions  or  other  adhesive  stamps  cannot  lie  accepted  on  Do 
darations. 

Evidence  under  Heads  4 or  5 will  not  he  accepted  unless  it  can  lit 
shown  that  Evidence  under  Heads  1,  2,  or  3 is  not  procurable. 


Printed  Lor  ilis  Alu-jesty  rf  Stationery  Ofliue, 

By  ALEX.  THOM  & Co  (Limited)  87  88  & 89  Abbey-street,. Dublin. 
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nt._aTTnvs  set  to  King's  Scholars  at  the  close  of  tlieir  course 
L‘<'IEb  (.Tulv,  1907). 

SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  fop.  Dictation. 

vr  -The  Superintendent. , when  reading  this  passage,  will 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  candidate,  is  expected  to 
punctuate  it.  properly,  t.he  various  stops  should  not  he 
named- 

Air.  Kelly,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 

Tf  we  nvoceed  to  compare  their  respective  intellects,  it  will, 
nerhaps  lie  rather  difficult  to  adjust  the  balance  of  superiority, 
n the' first  great  characteristics  of  genius,  unbounded  com- 
prehension of  mind,  and  receptibility  of  images— m the  power 
rf  communicating  to  mental  matter  that  living  encigy  and 
alimental  nourishment— that  intellectual  leaven  which  gives 
f he  capacity  of  being  kneaded  and  worked  up  into  an  ex- 
Lustless  diversity  of  shapes  and  figurations— m the  power  of 
Httractin"  and  drawing  forth  all  that  human  reason,  when 
bent  to  anv  given  point,  can  educe— in  the  power  °f  couceiy- 
iiw  mighty  plans  in  the  mind  without  destroying,  m the  grasp 
/the  whole,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  parts  m these 
first  and  foremost  requisites  of  genius,  the  endowments  of  both 
seem  verv  evenly  divided,  though  the  balance,  if  at  all,  pie- 
mnderates  on  the  side  of  Johnson.  He  had,  certainly,  moie 
little  vivifying  mind  of  a poet-more  of  that  brightness  of 
imagination  which  clothes  all  objects  m a vesture  of  spiendom 
—more  of  that  fervid  fulness  which  deepens  and  swells  the 
current  of  thought— but  not  more  of  the  boundless  expansion 
and  versatility  of  mind— not  more  of  the  variegated  exuberance 
of  imagery,  or  expatiating  ubiquity  of  fancy.  He  had,  pe  - 
haps  not  so  much  of  that  wide  sweep  of  intellect,  which,  like 
a drag  net,  tows  all  within  its  reach  into  its  capacious  iesei- 
voir  of  illustration,  and  which  diminishes  and  conta acts  the 
resources  of  ingenuity  by  its  extraordinary  power  of  exhaus- 
tion. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  O’Riordan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Clements,  Junior  Inspector. 

Write  the  following  passages  : 

(a.)  As  a headline  in  large  hand. 

(b  ,)  As  a headline  in  small  hand. 
tel)  \d.)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 

B 
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Questions  set  to  King's  scholars 


(a.)  Metempsychosis. 

Penmanship 

(b.)  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s. 

(c  ) It  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  reason's!  well! 

1 ' Eise  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 
■Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out— an  Hereafter 
And  intimates— Eternity  to  man. 


(d  ) The  Board  of  Trade  returns  supply  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  importation  of  flax  into  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  30th  November  during  the  past 


three  years  : — 

Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Average  price  per  ton. 

__ 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

1904 

54,285 

2,501,104 

46  1 6 

1905 

68,205 

2,912,540 

42  13  0 

1906 

58,401 

2,688,709 

46  0 9 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


Two  hours  allowed  for'this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

SUBJECTS  FOB  BSSAX. 

(I  .)  Character  as  developed  in  village  life. 

(2.)  Promptitude  in  emergency. 

(3.)  Borrowers  and  lenders. 

(4.)  Early  recollections. 

(5.)  A knowledge  of  children's  nature  is  necessary  for  their 
management. 
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GRAMMAIl. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

v o __in  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis, 

'N'  ’ namely,  Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only 
three  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  Parsing  and  A nalysis  and  the  first 
three  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1 Parse  the  following  words  in  italics  : — 

Merciful  Heaven, 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Splitt'sb  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak 
Than  the  soft  myrtle  : 0,  but  man,  proud  man ! 

Drest  in  a little  brief  authority ; 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,— like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

/Is  make  the  angels  weep. 

2.  Analyse — 

As  new  waked  from  soundest  sleep 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  recking  moisture  fell, 

Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I turned, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till,  raised 
By  quick,  instinctive  motion,  up  I sprung 
As  thitherward  endeavouring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  my  feet. 

3.  Give  the  force  of  the  suffixes  which  occur  in  the  following- 
words  commenting  upon  any  anomaly  in  the  form  or  meaning 
of  each  Girdle,  gosling,  childhood,  lawyer,  rookery,  witness. 

4 Give  the  original  and  derivative  meaning  of  each  of  the 
following  words  : — Agony,  cynical,  pagan,  puny,  mllam. 

5.  Point  out  any  defects  in  the  grammar  or  style  of  the 
following  : — 

(a.)  One  of  the  combatants  was  unhurt,  and  the.  other 
sustained  a wound  in  the  arm  of  no  importance. 
(1)  ) In  1238  Henry  gave  him  his  sister  Eleanor,  widow 
of  the  eldest  son  of  William  Marshall,  the 
Regent,  in  marriage. 
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4 Questions  set  to  King’s  scholars 

(e.)  Ho  was  neither  fitted  by  abilities  nor  disposition  to 
answer  the  wishes  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

(d  ) The  University  of  Dublin  Commissioners. 

<r.)  ‘Rome  shall  perish,”  said  the  Druid;  “ her  fate 
is  sealed." 

(1  To  each  of  the  following  words  of  Teutonic  origin  add  a 
word  of  Romanic  origin  having  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
meaning':—  abode,  belief,  bent,  burial,  calling,  clothes. 

7 Mention  five  words  of  classical  origin  that  are  used  as 
Prepositions.  What  is  their  true  character? 

8.  Sketch  the  history  of  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

9.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon,  and  of  the  colon. 
Frame  sentences  to  illustrate  these  rules. 

10  Name  the  measure  and  mark  the  accented  syllables 

°f  “ That  is  because  I have  done,  it  myself  and  not 

left  it  to  others.” 

(h.)  “I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 
Helvellyn.” 

(c.)  " Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers.” 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

■w  p! Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted , one  at  least  from 

each  Section,  A.B.O.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  ques- 
tions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Daly,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wblply,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Dryden  has  been  “ decried  as  a time-server  in  politics,  as 
“a  turncoat  in  religion,  and  in  literature  as  the  flexible  fol- 
“ lower  of  a succession  of  schools.”  What  incidents  in  ta> 
career  give  point  to  these  charges? 

2.  Discuss  the  aim  and  tell  the  history  of  the  twiW" 

and  Achitophel,  and  identify  the  persons  depicted  m the 
lowing  characters  in  it  Zinin,  Doeg,  Og,  Coiah,  Asap  , 
Absalom . . , 

3.  Relate  what  you  lenow  of  the  nature  and  genesis  o 
poems  MacFlecknoe  and  the  Dunciad. 

4.  Write  an  account  of  the  origin  of  The  Rape  of  t e or. 
How  is  Addison  associated  with  this  poem  l 
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Section  B. 

- (a  ')  Give,  with  Pope’s  description  of  each  of  them,  the 
•mie':  0£  tpe  several  tributaries  of  the  Thames  mentioned  in 
Windsor  Forest;  ^ 

(/,  ) Quote  the  sixteen  lines  commencing;— 

' “Who  now  shall  charm  the  shades  where  Cowley 
strung 

His  living  harp” 

0 Write  brief  notes  upon  the  following  lines,  quoting  the 
context  in  each  case  : 

(a.)  The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds  and  woods. 

(!)  ) Future  navies  on  thy  shores  appear. 

(o')  The  forests  wondered  at  the  unusual  grain. 

(d.)  Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 

The  headlong  mountains  and  the  downward  shies. 

(c)  Whole  nations  enter  with  each  swelling  tide. 

7.  \V3iat  were  the  several  themes  sung  by  Timotheus  at 
Alexander's  Feast. 

Section  C. 

8 Narrate  briefly  the  relations  between  Clive  and  Omi- 

chund.  For  what  purposes  was  the  latter  employed,  and  by 
what  artifice  was  ho  finally  deceived  ? . T i nr 

9 What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Cord  Clive 
sailed  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  India? 

10.  What  were  the  results  and  consequences  oi  the  negotia- 
tions between  Meer  Jaffier  and  the  Dutch? 


ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

■q  3 Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 

i ’ ' will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  are  all  of  equal  value.  Brief  explana- 
tory notes  oj  your  work  should  be  given. 

Male  Candidates  are  not  to  attempt  any  ques- 
tions in  Section  C.  They  may  attempt  not  more 
than  three  questions  in  Section  A,  and  not  more  than 
two  in  Section  B. 

Female  Candidates  may  attempt  not  more  than 
three  questions  in  Section  A,  and  not  more  than  two 
of  the  seven  questions  in  Sections  B and  C. 

Mr.  Craig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Find  the  value  of — 


040675 

1-623 


of  £26.  13s.  id.  + of  £20 


l.s.  8(7. 


■02144 
•067  ' 


of  £25.  8s.  id. 
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Arithmetic 

and 

Mensuration 


Questions  set  tu  King's  scholars 
•2.  State  and  explain  suitable  methods  o£  calculating  ruei;. 

tally  1 (i.)  The  coat  of  Hi  lbs.  of  beef  at  11  id.  per  lb. 

(ii.)  The  Interest  on  £650  10*.,  tor  six  months,  at  ■>’. 

(iii ) The  price  of  stock  when  £1,200  invested  iu  the  4 
per  cents,  produces  £54. 

o difference  between  the  Simple  Interest  and  the  True 

Discount  on  a certain  sum,  due  in  four  months  at  four  per 
cent  is  £1  What  is  the  sum? 

4 1 invest  a certain  sum  in  the  four  per  cents,  at  102*.  and 
having  received  a half-year's  dividend  1 sell  out  a 1051,  gain- 
ing thereby  £207  4s.  What  sum  did  I invest  (brokerage  * 

pel  CTf  the  sum  of  the  first  40  terms  of  an  Arithmetical  Series 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  first  50  terms,  find  the  sum  of  the 
first  90  terms  of  the  same  Series. 

6  _(n.)  Transform  2,642  from  the  scale  of  seven  to  the 
scale  of  six. 

(b.)  Divide  87et6  by  et  m the  duodenary  scale. 


Section  B. 

7 A sphere  of  lead  3 inches  radius  is  cast  into  three  other 
spheres,  two  of  which  have  radii  of  1-J  inches  and  2 inches: 
find  the  radius  of  the  third  sphere.  . 

8 The  areas  of  circles  are  m proportion  to  the  squares  of 
their  radii;  supposing  a circle  2 feet  in  diameter  is  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  by  means  of  concentric  circles,  find  the 
radii  of  the  smaller  circles. 

9 It  is  required  to  cover  a piece  of  ground  80  lent  square  by 
a pyramidal  tent  30  feet  in  perpendicular  height ; find  the  cost 
of  the  requisite  quantity  of  canvas  at  4 Jd.  per  square  yard. 

10.  Simplify — 

16  „ , 25  „ , 81 

7 logjj  + 5 loggi  + 0 1°S  go' 


Section  G. 

11  How  many  leaves  are  there  in  a book  2‘5  centimetres 
thick,  if  each  leaf  is  the  eighth  part  of  a millimetre  thick,  aud 
each  cover  a millimetre  and  a half  thick? 

12.  By  what  factor  must  ? of  4?,  of  /,'Y  of  92'5  lbs.  he  multi- 
plied  to  produce  one  ton  ? 

13.  A man  whose  nominal  income  is  £850  finds  it  reduced 
by  a sixpenny  income-tax  and  by  local  rates  to  £801  5s. 

’ (a.)  What  do  the  rates,  which  are  levied  on  a rental  of 
£100,  amount  to  in  the  pound?  and 

(b.)  What  percentage  of  his  nominal  income  do  the  rates 
represent? 
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GKOMETBY. 

Two  hours  allowed  lor  this  paper. 

vb  —Only  five  questions  arc  to  be  attempted,  of  which  not 
' ' ’ more  than  three  must  be  in  Section  A or  in  Section 
B.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five  an- 
swers left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Euclid's  proofs  need  not  be  given,  but  his  method  ol 
reasoning  and  the  logical  order  of  his  theorems  must 
be  preserved.  Algebraic  solutions  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Eoss,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kyle,  Junior  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  To  a given  straight  line  apply  a parallelogram,  which 
shall  be  equal  to  a given  triangle,  and  have  one  of  its  angles 
equal  to  a given  angle. 

2.  In  a given  circle  inscribe  a regular  pentagon. 

3 If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  proportional  to 
two  sides  of  the  other ; and  if  the  angles  opposite  to  one  pair 
of  the  homologous  sides  be  equal,  and  those  opposite  to  the 
other  pair  be  either  both  acute,  or  not  acute ; prove  that  the 
angles  contained  by  the  proportional  sides  are  equal. 

4.  If  two  similar  parallelograms  have  a common  angle,  and 
be  similarly  situated,,  prove  that  they  are  about  the  same 
diagonal. 

5 On  a line.  T6  inches  in  length  describe  a segment  ol  a 
circle,  which  shall  contain  an  angle  of  75  degrees. 

(N.B.— This  angle  may  be  found  by  a geometrical  construc- 
tion, or  by  the  use  of  a protractor,  at  the  candidate  s option.) 


Section  B. 

6.  AC  is  the  diagonal  of  a square  ABC']  ).  Thom  G a line 
CQ  is  drawn,  meeting  the  side  AD  in  Q,  and  making  the  angle 
ACQ  equal  to  half  the  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle , piove 
that  the  square  on  AQ  is  equal  to  twice  the  rectangle  undei 
AD  and  QD. 

7 Three  circles  touch,  one  another  externally  at  the  points 
A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  lines  AB  and  AC  are  produced  to  meet 
the  circle  BC  in  D and  B ; prove  that  DE  is  a diameter  of  BC. 

8.  Describe  a circle  that  shall  touch  a given  circle,  kave  ite 
centre  on  a given  right  line,  and  pass  through  a given  point 
in  that  line. 
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Geometry* 


8 Questions  set.  to  King's  scholars 

a Tf  \B  be  the  diameter  of  a semicircle,  and  PA  and  PB 
i wit  f,'nm  hit  noint  P in  the  circumference,  and  if  from  anv 
ndnt  C in  AB  a perpendicular  to  it  be  drawn,  meeting  PA  and 
^°B  to  D and  E Ld  the  circumference  m F,  prove  that  CP  Is 
a mean  proportional  between  CD  and  CE . 

in  Tlin  side  BC  of  a triangle  ABC  is  bisected  at  D,  and  the 
ABB  and  ADC  are  bisected  by  straight  lines  DE  and 
D|lemeeting  theses  AB  and  AC  in  E and  E respectively; 
prove  that  EE  is  parallel  to  BC. 


ALGEBRA. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


■v  B —Only  live  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Exammr 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancclM. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 


Mr.  McClintock,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Junior  Inspector. 


I Pind  the  sum  of  n terms  of  a geometrical  progression. 

7 mn„  RftveB  each  year  ball  as  much  again  as  he  did  the 
previous  year,  and  in  seven  years  be  lias  saved  A'308  Us.  Find 
what  he  saved  the  first  year. 


2.  Solve  the  equations— 

x2~xy  — S.c+  3 
Xy-y2=8lJ-6. 

3,  Solve  graphically  the  equations 

iy=10a:  + 8 
7s  + j/=26. 

i.  If  a : b ; : u : d : : e :f  prove— 

(o*  + o"  + e-y  : b"  + d"  + /’)*  " : b. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  Variation.  If  one  quantity 
vary  directly  as  another  and  tlio  former  be  j when  the  latter  is 

f find  what  the  latter  will  be  when  tlio  former  is  9. 

S'  . i 

6.  The  third  and  sixth  terms  of  an  harmonic  series  are  i5 


and  find  the  intervening  terms, 

7.  Solve  the  equation- 

(7  + 4V3K  + (2  + ^3)*  - 2, 
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at  the  close  of  their  course. 

c.  i and  B start,  from  the  same  point,  B five  clays  later  than 
* ’ eis  one  mils  the  first  day,  two  miles  the  second,  three 
• tlle  third,  and  so  on;  B travels  twelve  miles  a day. 
'when  will  they  be  together?  Explain  the  double  answer. 

q If  a and  h are  the  roots  of  the  equation  x2+px  + q= 0, 
express  as+hs  in  terms  of  p and  q. 

10.  Determine  the  meaning  of  a~1\ 

.1 

_t  y*  - 
and  multiply  x ■’  - + <f 

i>y  ~ + ^y- 


THE  OB  Y OE  METHOD. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

X B —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The.  Examiner 
trill  read  only  the  first  five  answm  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Tibbs,  District  Inspector. 

1 “ The  power  to  understand  a joke  thus  comes  to  be  a 
criterion  of  intellectual  progress.”  Explain  this,  giving  in- 
stances. 

2 Show  that  the  teaching  of  singing  centres  round  the 
training  of  (a)  the  ear,  (b)  the  eye,  and  (e)  the  voice.  What 
are  the  points  to  attend  to  in  voice-training  ? 

3 What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  in  regard  to  the  instruction  given  m our 
schools?  Give  the  substance  of  the  rules  by  which  it  is  safe- 
guarded in  mixed  communities. 

4.  State  briefly  what  a teacher’s  duties  are  in  regard  to  pre- 
cautions against  the  spread  of  consumption. 

5.  Explain,  with  examples,  the  difference  between  involun- 
tary and  voluntary  attention  and  show  that  ‘ ‘ one  of  the  mam 
aims  of  education  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  pass  from  the  purely 
involuntary  to  the  purely  voluntary  forms  of  attention. 
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Theory  of 
Method. 


10  Questions  set  to  King's  scholars 

6.  What  points  have  to  be  attended  to  in  drawino  Ur,  , 
scheme  of  Object  Lessons  for  the  school  year'.' 

Give  a list  of  ten  Object  Lessons  suitable  for  a rural  sch«> 
during  the  summer  quarter,  and  sketch  brief  notes  of  any  one 
of  them. 

7.  “ Dates  are  to  History  what  the  multiplication  table  i« 
to  Arithmetic.”  How  far  is  this  analogy  true?  and  what 
system  would  you  advocate  as  to  the  learning  of  dates'? 

8.  What  is  the  leading  principle  which  determines  the 
methods  of  education  suitable  to  early  childhood?  Draw  up  a 
Time  Table  for  an  infants’  class,  and  show  in  a separate  table 
how  you  would  distribute  the  time  available  each  week  amon« 
the  different  occupations,  giving  reasons  where  desirable.  ° 

9.  Distinguish  between  Arithmetic  as  an  art  and  Arith- 
metic as  a,  science,  and  explain  why  the  latter  is  preferable. 

10.  Sketch  out  a progressive  course  of  exercises  in  oral  and 
written  composition. 


HISTORY. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  -Ottli/  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Enumerate  the  important  results  of  the  Revolution  of 
1689  under  the  following  heads  : — (a.)  Taxation,  (f>.)  The 
Army,  (c.)  The  Parliament. 

2.  Sketch  the  political  career  of  Robert  Walpole. 

8.  Describe  Marlborough’s  campaign  of  1704,  and  draw  a 
map  of  the  famous  battle  that  terminated  it.  Name  the  forces 
engaged  on  each  side. 

4.  State  briefly  the  chief  transactions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings. 

5.  Write  historical  notes  on,  and  describe  the  geographical 
position  of  : — (a.)  Plassy,  (b.)  Saratoga,  (c.)  Dettingen. 

6.  What  attempts  were  made  by  continental  powers  to  in- 
vade Ireland  between  1790  and  1800,  and  with  what  results? 
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at  the  close  of  their  course. 

- What  important  events  led  up  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens? 
Give  the  terms  of  it. 

■,  short  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of 
A ^ and  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt.  How  were 
“a  4 bU,  Sc,  Scheme? 

a What  were  the  boundaries  of  European  States  arranged 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815? 

in  Write  notes  for  a teaching  lesson  on  the  important 

10;  'l“!?J?ed  with  British  history  that  occurred  in  the  year 
18(15  and  shot  by  your  notes  how  Geography  and  History  can 
be  correlated. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

X B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted  one  o^hiehmust 
be  either  Question  No.  1 or  No.  2.  flic  Hxamner 
will  rend  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncance.lled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 

1.  Translate  the  following  passage  into  the  Tonic  Sol-fa 


Key  Ep. 


{;  s .l,t  S A'  :m  :dh,t|r  :s  : SjU  j d'  :t  , 


: d'.,t  1 .3  : fjl>  : 


: d : d.i'i.s 


1 : r1  :t  d1  : — 
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Questions  set  to  King's  scholars 


Vocal  Music 


3.  Write  the  chromatic  scale,  ascending  and  descending 
(1)  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  ; (2)  in  Staff  notation  in  Key  D.  ' 

4.  State  the  precise  interval  which  each  note  of  the  Lull 
mode  forms  with  the  Tonic. 

5.  Describe  (as  major,  minor,  &c.)  and  compare  the  chords 
found  on  the.  Supertonic,  Subdominant,  and  Dominant  of  the 
Doh  and  Lah  modes. 


(j.  Correct  what  is  faulty  in  the  following  passages.  Leave 
bridge  notes  unchanged  : — 


(1)  Key  Bb. 

f.Bb. 

(j  d : s,  I Lm  :f  ,r 

m : fet,  |d  : — j 

(2)  Key  A.  E» 

LA. 

[ d -t, : d ,r  | ds  .f  : im 

rs,  .d  : t,  .r  | d j 

(3)  Key  Eb  f.Ab 

f.Ub. 

| s : d1  .t  | d1  .in  : *r 

d .t,  : d .ta,f | in  .r  : d | 

7.  Give  minor  inode  signature  of  following  passage.  Tran- 
spose the  passage  into  Key  3? ; add  new  signatures ; explain 
peculiar  rhythm  of  measures  two  and  three ; and  state  form  of 
minor  mode  used  : — 

Key  G.  Lah  is  (?). 

j;  1,  :d  I t,  : in  .r 

in  .d  : f | — : m .r  } 

{ d .t,  : 1,  1—  ; se, 

I1'  ,} 

8.  Explain  the  following  terms  in  general  use  : — 

Tempo  primo ; leger  lines  ; syncopation ; diminished  triad ; 
quartett. 


9.  What  is  Lah  when  Doh  is  any  one  of  the  following 
tones  ? — 

(1)  B;  (2)Ab;  (3)  Dj,  ; (4)  Ef  ; (5)  A. 

10.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  (1)  a contralto  and 
a soprano  voice  and  (2)  between  a tenor  and  a bass  ? 
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at  the  close  of  their  course. 


drawing. 

Two  hours  allowed  lor  this  paper. 

K.B.-o»is  tz  tussa = 

must  be  No.  x.  x ,,  j jn  t -.he  answers 

rirjrs/tLsr"™,..-*- 

should  be  clearly  shown. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwee,  Inspector  of  Drawing. 

prism  has  paper,  and  complete 

ture  plane.  Prick  What  principles 

SepS^vTdS'g  does  the  completed  figure  illustrate? 

acute  angle  with  the  picture  plane. 

4 Construct  a scale  of  5 inches  to  1 mile  to  show  perches; 
draw  a hne  representing  5 furlongs,  35  perches. 

5 Using  the  square  as  a basis,  construct  a design  of  inter- 
lacing lines  of  two  thicknesses. 

, The  angle 

a balloon  one  mile  tog1  ^ the  angle  of  depression 

iffmmd’to  he  m°;  determine  by  construction  the  height  to 
which  the  balloon  has  ascended. 


[Figure  1. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. -Men. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

ful  diagrams. 

T)r  Skbffington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Science. 

i Describe  some  simple  experiments  to  explain  the  mean- 
Sl'tlll Utm'oFg^ Ctract  "if  cooled  from  30°  C.  to 
-15°  C 9 

, i tall  Ol  oopp«  W -.  fl Wo^dii 

01  “B“,? 

(Latent  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  80.)  _ 

o Write  short  teaching  notes  of  a lesson  on  ™a8S 
J:  Write  _snoi  ^o^d  motion  is  as  follows  Change 

a't%,  brw 

SpXCts^hat'ustify  the  statement  that  water  is  oxide  ot 

££fSiJ?S  .1S« 

skeleton  teaching  notes  of  lessons  pn.-  tbe  B 

animal  and  vegetable  matter  m air. 

!eLSs tn  tteSKeT  "Whlinqi Sfet tulfyou °set° your 
pupils  to  make'? 

7.  By  what  different  methods  may  car boni c add  gasj be  pro- 
duced What  experiments  would  lead  you  to  IP  ■ 

is  a compound  substance  ? 

8.  Write  a short  account  of  the  ct»gesp« ^ an: 

by  animal  and  vegetable  hf®;  H°£W  ^grgyt  to  the  animals  that 
incombustible  foods  is  a souice  of  en  gy 
feed  upon  it  ? 
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Questions  set  to  King’s  scholars 

9.  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  explain  lu,-. 
food  material  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  stream. 

10.  How  would  you  find  the  density  of  glycerine  without 
measuring  directly  its  weight  or  volume?  Find  the  height  ,y 
the  glycerine  barometer  when  the  mercury  barometer  standi 
at  76'2  centimetres? 

Density  of  mercury  lfl‘6  grains  per  c.c. 

,,  glycerine  1'3  ,, 


ELEMENTARY  SOTTCN CE .—Women. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelkil. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Wherever  possible  illustrate  your  answers  by  cnre- 
ful  diagrams. 

Dr.  Skeffintiton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Science. 

1.  Describe  carefully  how  you  would  ascertain  whether  a 
sample  of  milk  had  been  diluted  with  water. 

■2.  Sketch  and  describe  the  apparatus  you  would  use  to  pre- 
pare some,  jars  of  coal  gas  from  coal.  How  would  you  show 
the  presence  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  coal  gas? 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  ex- 
plain how  food  material  finds  its  way  into  the  blood  stream. 

4.  What  is  the.  cause  of  putrefaction?  By  what  different 
methods  may  food  be  preserved? 

5.  What  matters  need  consideration  in  the  preparation  of 
teaching  notes  of  a lesson  in  elementary  science?  Write 
short  teaching  notes  of  lessons  on  : — “ The  burning  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  air.” 

6.  How  would  you  conduct  a series  of  object  lessons  on  the 
oak-tree?  What  inquiries  would  you  set  your  pupils  to  make? 

7.  What  experiments  and  illustrations  would  you  give  to  a 
class  to  explain  the  difference  between  temperature  and  quan- 
tity of  heat? 

Convert  -6°  3?.  into  the  centigrade  scale. 

8.  Describe  carefully  the  experiments  which  show  that 
chalk  is  a compound  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

9.  What  are  the  properties  of  alkaline  substances?  Ex- 
plain the  use  of  alkaline  substances  in  domestic  work. 

10.  What  changes  occur  during  the  cooking  of  animal  and 
vegetable  foods? 
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needlework. 

Time  allowed,  six  hours  and  a half. 

Mr.  Steongb,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlewoik. 

Sewing. 

trsi  fejMSKtr. 

&**  r T°oTi:SX'Af "Z 

inch  oT  each  of  the  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples,  and  can- 
dSte  w^o  weU  not  to  exceed  this  amount,  as,  by  incas- 
ing it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  re^d 

r sts£hc  sfes:  raiSK*  s js, 

whidi  should  be  wild',  for  the  purpose,  some  way  from  the 

edge  of  the  liuitei  in.1 . _ . , wioinlv  marlvpd 

Candidate’s  examination  number  is  to  be  plai  „ 

upon  an  un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning. 

Candidate  is  to  knit  a petticoat  X 

small  doll)  completely  finishing  it.  She ■ ^ ^Mch,  for 

Superintendent  with  a small  piece  o 8 down)  upon 

convenience  of  working,  she  can  ta°\.  enable 

paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the  mide  1 t ^e,  as  she 

her  to  see  the  progress  slie  js  to  darn  a round 

works  from  the  wrong.  On  this  Pie®  lamer  than  a six- 
hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny  p ■ - J n inch 

pence,  running  tlic  dam  in  each  direction  to  about , hah  an 

beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  j h d to  be  Attached, 
The  specimen  of  darning  is,  when  ™ 
by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out. 

Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut , ,°V*  ^de  to  the  follow- 
grown  person.  The  night-dress  should  be  made  of 

mg  measurements,  winch  are  half  . lengti  0f  body,  27 

yoke,  9 inches;  front  shouldei , 32  ’ . fcllgtb  of  sleeve 

inches  ; width  (exclusive  of  gores) , 1 . ' f wip  be  pro- 

(including  cuff),  11  inches.  Paper  i^hef  ^th  ^edle  and 
vided.  Article  is  to  be  marked  with 

thread ; no  pins  are  to  be  left  m ir. 

examination  number.  emctlu  as  possible  with 

Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  « “ * of  tllesc 

all  requirements  mentioned  above,  as '8 
instructions  may  lessen  the  value  of  • 
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Questions  sd  to  King's  scholars 


COOKERY. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Hogan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Fitzgerald,  Head  Organizer. 

1.  Mention  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
tinned  meats.  Flow  are  they  to  he  prepared  for  food,  and 
how  does  the  state  of  the  tin  indicate  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents'? 

2.  Explain  fully  how  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  in 
making  bread  with  veast.  What  sometimes  interferes  with 
the  action  of  the  yeast? 

3.  Show  by  means  of  a diagram  the  usual  mode  of  cutting 
up  a sheep.  Name  the  best  joints  lor  roasting  and  boiling  re- 
spectively. 

4.  What  points  should  be  kept  in  view  in  “cold  meat 
cookery”?  Say  how  the  meat  should  bo  treated.  How  is  a 
hash  made? 

5.  Describe  in  full  the  process  of  stewing,  and  explain  its 
economical  advantages. 

0.  What  have,  you  to  say  for  and  against  the  use  of  iron 
saucepans,  (a)  unlined,  (b)  lined  with  tin,  (c)  lined  with 
enamel?  Describe  different  methods  of  cleaning  them.  If 
>ou  cannot  clean  them  immediately  after  use,  what  course 
should  you  adopt? 

7.  What  kinds  of  fish  are  suitable  for  boiling,  frying, 
baking,  stewing,  respectively?  Give,  reasons  for  your 
answers. 

% makes  eggs  so  nutritions?  Tell  the  best  way  of 

boiling  them,  and  explain  how  their  freshness  may  be  judged 
by  sight  test  only. 

9.  Describe  the  preparation  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and  com- 
pare the  nutritive  value  of  oatmeal  and  wheatmeal. 

10.  How  should  sago,  rice,  macaroni,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  be 

cooked?  1 
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at  the  dose  of  their  course. 

IRISH* 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  papei . 

xn-Onhi  live  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least 
VB'  Zn  each  section- A,  B.C.D  The  Examiner  mil 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 

Onlv  one  of  the  questions  numbered  3 is  to  be  attempted. 

?he  Questions  in  this  Paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Dr.  Skeffington  , Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish . . , , , 

Whang  the  miller  was.  naturally  avf ”L7hat  had  it 

When  people  would  talk  ot  a n,  jJ^g  long 

ksjwns  - «-  * 

choose  his  company. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  prose. 

The  dew  was  falling  &st, 

I heard  a voice,  it  said,  urmir,  piou  j 

And  looking  o’er  the  hedge  brio  its  side. 

A snow-white  mountain  lamb,  wi  alone, 

Nor  sheep  nor  ltine  were  near  the  lamb  was  all 

And  bv  a slender  cord  was  tetheie  maiden  kneel, 

With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  the  lit  e maMen l im 
While  to  the.  mountain  lamb  she  gave  its  evening 

Section  B. 

3.  Cuip,  becqtla  ap.  s — 

top**  an  cat.  Itinne  i*««6  "«  ^aeteat  «P  “ " ^ ™ 

na  Ttanaip,  a5nr  hi  ctn  t>cc  Bmtean^  a&  boa  an,  ^ ^ 

teagan  7 a5  patat,  a ceiU  coni  ntu5  7 I ^ 

"d  P,l6'P  a « «uu  map  ud  anoip  7 fc5  i B 66lte. 

ap  again  a no-man.  Caic  pan  an  t p 1 


iSrJ’trssi  ~ «“”*  i 

w *.  » <« - TZZ.Z  ZT.* 

cuifi  ftrt  mirrteac  615111  if  ct  . 

vi.tM  f nr  rertificatea  of  competency  to 
•Tlrese  questions  were  also  set  to  candidates  fo. 
teach.  Irish,  C 2 
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Questions  set  to  Kitty's  scholars 


Irish. 


IK  tipeif  fti  anti  nip  aip.  *Oo  fin  fti  ti  pem  api'p  ag  unpaifie  \ aj 
Dian-thacniarh.  “Odla  an  Caomaig  -do  puib  fti  taptfop  coif  tia 
eemeab  ag  pmuameaft  ap  tiaccaib  na  hoiDce  fin. 

4.  Crop  btiapia  ap  : — 

“CC  Oifi'n”  ap  "Pionn  50  meipti,  tpeii 
171 0 etnnero  pern  tax  ag  imceacc  uaim 
’S  gan  full  again n apff  14d’  ceaco 
Ciijam  cap  t ’ aif  fa  Idn-titiaio  ! ” 

CC  pinropaic,  ba  tititiac  an  pcetil 
CCp  pcaparirain  pe  ceil©  ann  f ud, 

Scapaihain  an  acap  fie  n-a  itiac  ptitn 
If  'outiac,  lag  me  cpti  tieic  D*a  bn  at). 

5.  Cuip  btiapia  ap : — 

(a.)  TJpf  bliaena  ■o’eif  an  ama  fo,  fan  mbliccoam  1759’  T)0  ® 
"Oonncao  ag  “ 'Geagapg  na  n-6g  ’fas  coinaipliugcro  11a  gcpi'omia 
in  CCc-nrs-pcoile  agiif  fan  gCaiplt'un-miab  eimcea.ll  <’’1115  iMte 
peapamn  poip  6 C01  ll-r  h 1 c-oom di f 1' n . 

(ti.)  Iliyi  bpam  bam  agiif  inyi  clan 

'go  tifacap  am  aft  ag  eeaec  pd’in  btim 
111 apcpluag  mop  imp  peapa  ’guf  innd 
’S  do  cdngaDap  am’  Ideal  p pern. 

Section  C. 

C.  Cuip  btiapia  a|i : — 

“Do  pugab  an  Reacciiipe  cnnceatl  na  bliaDiia,  17^4  a5 
aootim,  anaice  le  Collide -mad  1 gConDae  TTliiig-Gti.  *Oo  caif* 
beunab  bam  an  die  a fiaiti  an  bouan  arm  a pugab  e.  T6 
a tipaD  o’n  Liop  CCpD,  cnocdmin  faoi  cpannaiti  a|i  tint  nige  thdif 
Cill-aoDccm,  an  die  bub  mo  caiuige  fiteog  D’d  tipwl  fan  rip  t1fl* 

7-  Cui|i  btiapia  a|i: — 

puaip  an  maigipcip  utiall  m6p  epumn,  aguf  on  if  fti  ftiuoan 
paDa  cpiD  a ld|i,  agiif  raifbean  fti  do  na  paif'oi'ti  map  wonn- 
cuigeap  an  Dottian.  TViapp  fe  ofita,  nuaifi  a beab  an  oibce  ami, 
comneal  goipiD  D’pagail,  agiif  duI  ifeeae  1 feompa  bopca,  agui 
an  comneal  do  cup  na  ftnbe  ap  tiofiD  agiif  i lapea,  aguf  uliaU-  a 
mbeab  fnutaD  bpib  a cup  tape,  map.  pinne  feifeann,  fa  citaifim 

flaiee  6’n  coinml,  agiif  go  Dcaifbeanpab  fin  011 

caoi  1 6puil  an  Id  aguf  an  oiDde  againn. 
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8.  Cuip  beap.fa  ci|i 

6i  'Oiafinun'o  Ua  "Ouithie  ’ti-tt  tu'56  5“  D’-S'S  “t1  -61U1,"|  1'Lel6li' 
Vo  Bi  re  capeir  tope  130  1M  aip  a tom  to  liiaixBiijcro ; act  rap  a 
taam  an  tope  bap  tu5  r«  «n«T  P&  'V  ™ ^ «• 

•Oo  cairns  pom  aSPY  P®1™  e'1leann  5°  TO1  a”  are  mWiX  “ 
iiaiB  ‘Oiafumin)  ’"-ct  bulge. 

Bf  vmt  a5  pionti  vo  'Oia^nuiD,  «5«r  ™ comiaic  r° 

1 ^iocu  Miv  6 IV  6 ccoutoaijiT;. 

Section  D. 

0.  Parse  the  following  words  which  occur  in  Question  4 
u5  unteacc,  leu'  teact,  ail  rcapxiiiiam,  afcccti,  CC  phfopaic, 
•o’a  Luat. 

10  How  arc  tlio  English  verbs  have,  know,  can,  must,  owe 
and  die  expressed  in  Irish?  Give  examples  to  illustrate  yarn 
answer. 


FEENOH  * 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  fur  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  arc  to  he.  attempted  one.  al t least 
from  each  Scction-A , B,  0,  D.  The  Examiner  m l 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelkd.  1 he 
questions  in  the  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

C’etait  le  marechal  Ney  ot  le  gdncral  Brcriier,  avec  des 
offieiers  de  pontonniers  et  des  canons.  Ils  s met  „ 
un  coudo  de  la  riviere,  ou  l’on  pla$a  six  canons,  - •»  1 ’ <L 
aussitot  apres,  les  pontonniers  arnveront  avec  uno  ongue . me 
de  voitnres  chargees  de  madriers,  do  pieux  ct  dc  tout  c,c  quU 
fallait  pour  jeter  deux  ponts.  Nos  hussards  comaient  le  long 
de-  la  rive  ramasser  les  bateaux,  les  cannomeis 1 jtaien ; a leurs 
pieces,  pour  balayer  ceux  qui  voudraient  empeche  § 

Longtemps  nous reg.ardames  (Jdtaient 

cotes  on  entendait  crier  : Qui  vive.  q!lu  'lv 

les  regiments  du  3e  corps  qui  arrivaient. 

2.  Translate  into  English 

La  chambre  du  four  etait  encombrec  dc  soldats  qui dor- 
maient  le  dos  au  mur  comme  des  bienheureux ; la  flanune  ie., 
eclairait  sous  les  poutres  sombres.  Pres  des  pilieis  bnllaier  • 

‘These  questions  wore  also  set  to  candidates  for  certificates  of  competency  to 
teach  French. 
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22  Questions  set  to  King's  scholars 

les  fusils  on  faisceaux.  Jc  crois  revoir  ccs  clioscs  i jc  sens  la 
bonne  chalcur  qui  m’entre  dans  lc  corps ; je  vois  mes 
camaraiies,  dont  les  habits  foment  a.  quclques  pas  du  four  ei 
qui  attendant  gravement  que  l'officicr  ait  fini  do  lire  les  fcuilles 
de  route  a la  lumiere  rouge.  Un  vieux  soldat,_sec  et  bran, 
veillait  soul ; il  etait,  assis  sur  ses  jambes  croisees,  ot  tenait 
ontre  ses  genoux  un  soulier  qu’il  raccommodait  avco  lino  alene 
et  de  la  ficelle. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Ce  nom  depuis  longtemps  lie  sort  qu’  a l’eblouir, 

Et  sa  propre  grandeur  1 ’cinpcclio  d’en  jouir. 

Depuis  qu’ollo  se  voit  la.  maitresse  du  inondo, 

Depuis  ipie  la  richossc  entre  ses  murs  abonde, 

Et  quo  son  scin,  fecund  en  glorious  exploits, 

Produit  des  eit, ovens  plus  puissans  quo  dcs  rois, 

Les  grands,  pour  s’afformir  aehetant  des  suffrages, 
Ticnnont  pompeusement  lours  mailres  a lours  gages, 
Qui,  par  des  fore  dores  se  laissant  encliahier, 
llecoivent  d’eux  les  lois  qu’ils  peiisent  lour  donner, 
Envioux  l’uu  de  l’autre,  ils  nionont  tout  par  brigucs 
Quo  lour  ambition  tourne  en  sanglantes  ligues. 


Suction  U. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Mais  Bonaparte  ne  doit  pas  etro  jugd  d’apres  les  regies  que 
l'on  applique  aux  grands  genius,  parce  que  la  magnaninute  uii 
manquait.  11  v a des  hommes  qui  ont  la  faculte  de  monter,  et 
qui  n’ont  pas  la  faculte  de  descendre.  Lui,  hlupoleon, 
possedait  les  deux  facultes ; il  pouvait  raceourcir  sa  taule  m- 
comincnsurable  pour  la  renfermer  dans  un  espaco  mosure.sa 
duetilite  lui  fournissait  des  moyens  de  salut  et  do  renaissance, 
avec  lui  tout  u’etait  pas  fini  quand  il  semblait  avoir  mi  ■ 
Changeant  a volonte  de  moenrs  et  de  costume,  aussi  pa™** 
dans  le  comiquc,  que  clans  le  tragiquo,  cet  acteur  savait  P1*111 ! 
naturel  sous  la  tunique  de  l’eselavo  coiume  sous  le  manteau 
roi . — (CHATEAUBRIAND  ■) 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Quoi ! vous  pouvez  vous  taire  en  ee  peril  extreme? 
Vous  laissez  dans  l’erreur  un  pere  qui  vous  Mine. 
Cruel  1 si,  de  mes  pleurs  meprisant  le  pouvoir, 

A'ous  eonsentez  sans  peine  a ne  me  plus  revoir, 
Partez  ; separez-vous  de  la  triste  Arioio  : 

Mais  du  moins  on  partant  assurez  votro  vie ; 
Defendez  votro  honneur  d’un  reproche  honteux , 

Et  forcer  votro  pere  a revoquer  ses  voeux  ; 

11  en  est  temps  encor.  Ponrquoi,  par  quel  caPu*j_ 
Laissez-vous  lc  champ  libre  a votre  accusatnee^ 
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at  the  close  of  their  course. 

Section  C. 

6 Write  in  French  a letter  to  a friend  describing  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  you  live. 

were  found  at  tne  sduic  *?  , ^nv  we  Can  rise 

srs6T4si»su  iTiiia  i“ ta  ““ 

behaviour,  may  come  to  govern  Fiance. 

Section  D. 

8.  Write  out  in  full  the  Present  Subjunctive  of  temr,  me, 
T^rfer^oxam^  the  rules  for  the  inflection  or 
non-inflection  of  the  past  participle. 

(a.)  II  en  venait  toujours  d auties. 

(b.)  Cela  lie  fait  rien. 

(c.)  11  faillit  so  noycr. 
id.)  A la  bonne  heure. 

(c.)  Friero  de  ne  pas  .toucher. 


LATIN* 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Five  questions  0ll^  sTction  ft, 

reaA  ■*  m 

prescribed  number  m each  Section. 

Mr.  Stbonge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Sea  si  tantus  amor  casus  wgnosewe  uos^ 

Et  breviter  Trojae  ^ & refugit, 

Ouamauam.  animus  menumsso  11UAA~  » 

Votum  pro  reditu  simulant,  ea  fama  ™Satl 
Hue  deleota  virCun  sprtiti 
Includunt  caeco  laten  peintus|uc  c 
Ingentes  uterumque  armato  nnlitc  compic 

Parse  abiete,  viru m,  sortiti.  ■ 

Scan  the  seventh  line  of  the  passage. 

. , for  certificates  of  competency  to 

* These  questions  were  also  set  to  candulat 
teach  Latin. 
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Questions  set  to  Killy's  scholars 


Latin. 


2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Eaque  lit  rata  scirent  fore,  agmim  laeva  mauu,  dextra 
silioem  retinons,  si  falleret,  Jovem  oaeterosque  preeatus  deos, 
ita  se  mactarent  quemadmodum  ipse  agnnni  maotasset,  secun- 
dum precationem  caput  pecudis  saxo  elisit.  Turn  vero  omnes 
— velut  diis  autoribus  in  spem  suam  quisqne  acceptis— id 
morae,  quod  nondum  pugnarent,  ad  potienda  sperata  rati, 
proelium  uno  animo  ct  voco  una  posennt. 

Parse  fore,  mactdssct,  rati. 

3.  Translate  into  Englisli  : — 

Ejus  rei  ftuna  varie  homines  altocit;  pars,  oecupatis  majors 
aogritudine  anirnis  lovein  ex  conipnratione  prioruin  ducerc 
vecentem  cquitum  jaeturani  : pars  non  id  quod  aocidorat  per  sc 
aestimare  ; sed,  lit  in  affecto  corporc  quamvis  levis  causa  inagis, 
qnam  valido  gravior,  sontiretur,  ita  turn,  aegrao  et  affectae 
civitati  quodcumque  adversi  inciderit,  non  rerum  magnitudine, 
sed  yii'ibus  extemmtis,  quae  nihil  quod  aggravaret  pati  possent 
aestiniandum  esso. 

Parse  cquitum;  incident;  paii. 

On  what  docs  aeslimandum  cssc  depend'd 

4.  Translate  into  English  the  following  unprepared  pas- 
sage 

Passus  idem  est  Tyriis  qui  quondam  pulsus  ab  oris 
Cadmus  in  Aonia  constitit  oxul  hinno. 

Passus  idem  Tydeus,  et  idem  Pagasaeus  Jason, 

Et  quos  praeterea  longa  roferre  mora  est. 

Omne  solum  forti  patria  est,  ut  piscibus  aequor, 

_Ut  volucri  vacuo  quicquid  in  orbo  patet. 

Nee  fera  tempestas  toto  tamen  horret  in  anno, 

_Bt  tibi,  erede  mihi,  tempora  veris  erunt. 

Vocibus  Evander  firmata,  mento  parentis 
Nave  seeat  fluctus  Hesperiamque  tenet. 


Section  B. 

5.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

While  these  things  are  being  done  in  Spain,  Marcellas  after 
the  capture  of  Syracuse,  though  he  had  arranged  everything 
else  in  the  island  with  such  good  faith  and  integrity  as  to  in- 
crease not  only  his  own  glory,  but  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
people,  carried  otf  to  Rome  the  embellishments  of  the  city,  the 
statues  and  pictures  of  which  it  was  full.  Those  spoils  were, 
no  doubt,  the  property  of  enemies,  and  obtained  by  right  of 
war,  but  with  this  incident  began  the  admiration  of  Grecian 
works  of  art,  and  the  spoiling  of  everything  both  public  and 
private. 
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at  the  dose  of  their  course. 

6.  Mention  tlie  chief  rules  of  oratio  obliqua  and  transpose 
the  following  passage  into  oratio  obhqua. 

auimis  acciperetis. 

Section  C. 

7 (a.)  Compare  the  adjectives  satur,  veins,  W»- 
(b.)  Decline  the  nouns  pccten,  dca , oucept, 

05  (!)  Mention  any  general  rules  you  know  for  distinguishing 
the  gender  of  nouns. 

8 (a.)  Write  out  the  future  infinitive  passive  of  facto,  ftro, 
and  the  imperative  in  full  of  edo. 

(b.)  How  is  the  passive  voice  of  ^"i  answer. ' 
accusative  expressed  m Latin : * j 

(0.)  Write  a note  on  the  various  ways  of  expressing  a wish 

in  Latin. 

9.  («.)  Explain  the  various  uses  and  regimens  of  ergo, 
oak m,  tenus. 

(b.)  Explain  with  instances  how  reciprocity  of  ao  1 
Tfwrilet  note  on  the  construction  of  interest  and  ref ert. 

10.  (a.)  Quote  six  compound  Latin  words  (not  being  vcibs 

or  nouns)  with  their  meanings.  . . ,,  n,,-.,, 

(b.)  Explain  briefly  the  Roman  system  of  marking  y 

of  the  month.  ,,  nr  ono 

(c.)  Express  in  Latin  2036,  five  hunted  and  tenth,  2o,00. 
soldiers,  and  write  in  Roman  numerals 
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II.  Questions  sot  to  King’s  scholars  (Two  year  students)  at 
tho  oncl  of  tlicir  first  year  of  residence. 

(July,  1907.) 

PENMANSHIP. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  OTUohjux,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Clements,  Junior  Inspector. 

Write  the  following  passages 

(a.)  As  a headline  in  largo  hand. 

(b.)  As  a headline  in  small  hand. 

(c.)  ( cl .)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Metempsychosis. 

(b.)  Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'wt  at  bo  thy  country  s. 

(c.)  It  must  be  so — Plato,  thou  rcason'st  well! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality? 

Or,  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  naught?  Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction? 

’Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

’Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out — an  Hereafter 
And  intimates — Eternity  to  man. 

(d.)  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  supply  tho  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  importation  of  flax  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  eleven  months  ended  30th  November  during  the  past  three 
years  : — 


Year. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Average  price  per  ton. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

1904 

54,285 

2,501,104 

46  1 6 

1905 

68,205 

2,912,540 

42  13  0 

1906 

58,401 

2,688,709 

46  0 9 

SPELLING-  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

Passage  fou  Dictation. 

N.B. — The  Superintendent,  when  reading  this  passage, 

bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  candidate  is  exPec  ,, 
pu-nctuatc  it  properly,  the  various  stops  should  n 
named. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 

If  we  proceed  to  compare  their  respective  intellects,  it  ’ 
perhaps,  be  rather  difficult  to  adjust  the  balance  of  super 
In  the  first  great  characteristics  of  genius,  unbounae 
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at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence. 

&&•&&&&&£ 

seem  very  ever  y d}Y,d^’T“3|  He  had,  certainly,  more 
ponderates  on  the  side  of  ' c £ t]iat  brightness  of 

of  the  vivifying  mujd  oi  ' Xb  a vesture  of  splendour 

imagination  which  dothtft  all  o^cetb  i swells  the 

„ to  tod  .a™  »j>2  «r«»» 

tion. 


GRAMMAR. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

will  read  only  the  P arsis  j „ J T]le  questions 

three  other  answers  left  uneanceuea.  a 

in  this  -paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr  W A.  Brown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr".  MoEnbry,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Parse  the  following  words  in  italics 

S22» ■ 

The  passion  poesy,  glories  ““““t  ligixt 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a cheering  ig 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bonne  gloom  o’crcast, 

That  whether  there  be  slime,  oi  gloom  o 

They  always  must  be  with  us,  oi  wo  ate. 

2.  Analyse — , a„„,  if  covered  with  a 

As  they  approached  the  coast,  t y ^ spectacle  had 

multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty  of  tlie  up 
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Grammar. 


drawn  together,  whoso  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed 
wonder  and  astonishment  at  the  strange  objects  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  view. 

8.  Illustrate  by  means  of  examples  the  various  positions 
adverbs  may  occupy  in  a sentence. 

4.  Discuss  the  following  forms  of  expression  : — 

(a.)  How  do  you  do? 

(6.)  Neither  he  nor  she  are  at  hand. 

(c.)  I had  as  lief. 

id.)  You  can  do  it  if  you  like. 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  a compound  and  a ileri- 
vative.  G-ivo  examples.  Wliat  is  a hybrid  ? 

0.  Name  the  adjective  that  corresponds  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing nouns  : — cat,  horse,  alms,  church,  bishop. 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  following  synonyms  : — invent, 
discover;  delightful,  delicious;  patient,  passive;  stop,  stay; 
strict,  severe. 

8.  Name  four  English  words  Unit  have  come  from  the 
Italian,  three  from  the  Spanish,  throe  from  the  Dutch,  and 
two  from  the  Persian. 

9.  Name  three  suffixes  of  (a)  Teutonic  and  (h)  Classical 
origin,  giving  words  in  illustration. 

10.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  : — 

(a.)  Shadow  of  annoyance  never  came  near  thee; 

Thou  lovest ; but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety. 

(6.)  He  would  not  be  persuaded  but  what  I was 
greatly  in  fault. 

(c.)  Wo  cannot  bo  all  masters,  nor  all  masters  cannot 
be  truly  followed. 

id.)  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  ho  had  fled. 

(e.)  Hence  he  considered  marriage  w'ith  a modern 
political  economist  as  very  dangerous. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

SUBJECTS  FOE  ESSAY. 

(1.)  Friendship  exerted  in  too  wide  a sphere  becomes  use- 
less. 

(2.)  Nobleness  enlrindleth  nobleness.” 

(3.)  Constancy  of  purpose. 

(4.)  Truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

IUi.-M.ll~  »<»•«>>»  to  0. 

S TTkfJ »«»«■“•  ™* 

questions  m this  paper  are  nil  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Daly,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wel ply  , District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Adonais,  In  Memorial,  " Who 

subjects  or  occasions,  of  these 

Twrite  a brief  sketch  of  the  life,  a^naine  the  more  im- 
nnrtant  works,  of  Thackeray,  or  ot  Buskin.  _ 

3.  Name  the  respective  authors  of ; the  'r0 

Fifine  at  the  Fair,  The  Scholar  Grpsy  fft  ,wtto. 

The  Princess,  Middlemarch,  Past  and  1 rescan,  u,u 

Section  B. 

*■  «**&>  *“ 
would  be  ” ; 

(b  ) his  description  of ’the  islands  “ at  the  gateways 

5.  What  detS^^e^uth^,  boyhood  of  the 
hero  are  to  he  gleaned  from  Lochsley  Hal 
6 (a)  " Oh  1 ever  thus  from  childhood  s hoi 
I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay. 

(b  1 “ How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 

ThTotHN  hour  when  storms  are  gone. 

Quote  the  ten  lines  following  either  of  these  passag^.  ^ 
7.  la.)  Write  a description  of  the  mountain  . . 

F ire-W  orshippers ; 

or, 

(b.)  Quote  the  passage  commencing  :—  „ 

“ Rebellion  ! foul  dishonouring  woicl. 

Section  G. 

8.  Bip  Van  Winkle  “ used  to  console  of*  the 

“from  home,  by  frequenting  a kind . oC  P“  1 of  tlle  vil„ 
“sages,  philosophers,  and  other  idle  personages 
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“lage.”  Describe  the  location  of  this  club,  the  subjects  of 
conversation  or  discussion , and  the  two  chief  personages  of  it. 

9.  “ English  travellers  are  the  best  and  the  worst  in  the 
world.”  How  does  Washington  Irving  develop  this  state- 
ment ? 

10.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  London  district  called 
“ Little  Britain.”  How  did  it  acquire  its  name?  What  was 
its  condition  when  Washington  Irving  wrote? 


GEOGRAPHY. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — One  of  the  map  questions  (Nos.  1 and  fi)  is  compulsory. 
In  addition  to  it.  only  four  questions  are  to  be  at- 
tempted. The  Examiner  will  rend  only  the  aimer 
to  the  map  question  and  the  first,  four  other  answers 
left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all 
of  equal  value. 

[Neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  drawing  of  maps  and  dia- 
grams will  be  taken  into  account.] 

Mr.  O’Connor,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Scotland  supplied  to  you  trace  the 
course  of  the  Rivers  Spey,  Don,  Tay,  and  Nith  ; and  mark  the 
position  of  Ben  Attow,  Ben  Macdhui,  Ben  Lomond ; Inver- 
ness, Halkirk,  Oban,  and  Aberdeen. 

2.  Explain  fully  why  the  temperature  of  the  west  coast  of 
the  British  Isles  is  higher  than  that  of  the.  east  coast  in  winter 
and  lower  in  summer. 

3.  Why  do  the  tides  vary  in  height  at  the  same  place? 
Account  for  the  tidal  wave  or  bore  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  the  canals  of  Scotland. 

5.  Where  in  England  or  Wales  are  lead,  zinc,  salt,  and  slate 
found? 

6.  Draw  a sketch  map  of  the  basin  of  the  Severn  and  its 
tributaries. 

7.  Describe  Newfoundland  under  the  following  heads  :—(!■) 
Physical  features,  (2.)  industries,  and  (3.)  mineral  resources. 

8.  Mention  the  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  of  Australia. 

9.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Singapore  and  account  for  its 
commercial  importance. 

10.  What  and  where  are : — Yukon,  Antigua,  Uganda, 
Great  Karoo,  Cauvery,  and  Accra. 
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at  the  end  oj  I heir  first  year  of  residence. 

arithmetic  and  mensuration. 

Two  hows  allowed  for  this  paper. 

S.B.-0»l»  "H-3SSJ  &JS&L 

Lory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Male  Candidates  Zre 

iir  siiS il » ■»* — 1»" 

two  in  Section  B. 

of  theseven  questions  in  Sections  b and  C. 

ATv  Craig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr  D.  P.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspeetoi. 

Section  A. 

1.  A person  invests  £6  200  in  the  3 F cent,  at^.^nd 

pays  income-tax  lOd.  m the  ponn  . ^ railway  shares 

he  sells  out,  and  invests  the  proceeds  “ f’Xir  of  in- 
which  vield  an  annual  dividend  of  8a-  pe ^ cont., 
come  tax.  Find  the  alteration  m his  income. 

2 Prove,  by  the  Unitary  Method,  the  rule  for 
interest  on  a given  principal  for  a given  number  of  days  . 

P x 2R  x T 


I=- 


73,000 


3.  („..)  Find  the  true  discount  on  £107  10,.  6 d.  due  0 months 
hence  at  4 per  cent. 

(b.)  Explain  the  process  employed. 

4.  A’s  rate  of  working  is  to  B s as  ® pp  together  take 

l:C’s  to  D’s  as  -}  to  1 ; how  long  wouid  they  ah ^ogex 

to  do  a piece  of  work  which  A can  do  in 

5.  An  article  was  sold  at  10  per  cent,  piofit . h ^ more>  a 
bought  for  10  per  cent,  less,  and  sold  f • ■ 

profit  of  25  per  cent,  would  have  been  realised.  1 md 
price. 

6.  The.  Great  Northern  express  leaves  London  at  8.30 

and  reaches  Edinburgh,  399  miles  distan  » * time, 

morning.  At  what  distance  from  London,  ^ 

will  it  be  met  by  a train  leaving  Edinburgh  at  10-0  p.m.  ana 

travelling  38J  miles  per  hour? 
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Arithmetic 
and  Mensura- 
tion. 


Section  B. 

7.  In  a circle  of  21  inches  radius  a regular  hexagon  is  inscribed: 
find  the  difference  between  the  area  of  the  circle  and  that  of  tie 

hexagon  (7r=^r)' 


8.  A rectangular  field  121  yards  wide  is  levelled  at 
11175  9s.  4 d.  per  acre  for  =6987  ; find  the  cost  of  fencing  it  at 
3s.  8 d.  per  yard. 

9.  The  radius  of  the  inner  boundary  of  a circular  ring  is  14 
inches ; the  area  of  the  ring  is  100  square  inches ; find  the  radios 

of  the  outer  boundary  ( ir= 


10.  The  area  of  a lake  is  158  acres,  and  its  area  on  a map  is 
3'9  square  inches ; find  the  scale  on  which  the  map  is  drawn, 
measured  in  inches  per  mile. 


Section  Cl. 

11.  Find  the  amount  of  a legacy  which,  after  paying  10  per 
cent,  duty,  invested  in  the  4 per  cents,  at  91  gives  an  annual 
income  of  13323  4s.  0 d.  (brokerage,  -3-  per  cent.). 

12.  Find,  by  factorizing,  the  square  root  of  the  product  of 
385,  440  and  5600. 

13.  Explain  how  you  would  teach  a class  suitable  methods 
of  calculating  mentally  : — 

(i.)  Product  of  82  and  78. 

(ii.)  Product  of  576  and  125. 

(iii.)  Sum  of  897  and  425. 


ALGB1BBA.—  Men. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncanMllel. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  McClintock,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stokes,  Junior  Inspector. 

1.  A starts  to  walk  from  P to  Q,  a distance  of  one  mile- 
while  B starts  simultaneously  to  run  from  Q to  P and  bae  . 
If  B’s  speed  be  to  A’s  as  9 to  4,  where  will  A be  overtaken  1 

2.  Divide  (a:2 — 1/2)8 — «6  by  x2—y2~z2, 
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g Solve  the  equation  . 

(a2-bn-)  (*2  + l)  = 2(a2+b2)*. 

i How  would  vou  show  that  any  quantity  may  be  trans- 
{Hted  from  one  side  of  an  equation  to  the  other  by  changing 

its  sign? 

5.  Find  the  value  of— 

,V^f  + V5\a  /V7-V5 


\2  / v 7 — V 5 \ 2 

7 ~ W7  + V5  / 


Uy-Vy  W7 

G Find  the  square  root  of— 

xi+  (2o-4)x3+  (ft2-2a+4)£C2+  (2a2-4o)»  + a". 

7 jf  x + Vy  = a + ‘r'b  where  ® and  a are  both  rational,  and 
7’nnd  Vb  are  both  irrational,  show  that  x-a  and  y = b, 

S Simplify  the  expression 

(x'-y3)  . (af-yT  .(■»+/)! 

,r(,'c  + y)  * + xy  + y2)  ■ 0)2 

0 There  are  two  rectangular  gardens  of  equal  area.  The 
leith  of  one  exceeds  its  breadth  by  five  yarSs;  the  other  s 
thiftv  yards  wide,  and  fifteen  yards  longer  than  the  fiist  gai- 
(len  ; find  the  area  of  each. 

* ...a  +-»«>*■ 


GEOMETRY.— Men. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

sB-°&firs  t ttstt  ttprs. 

he  preserved.  Algebraic  solutions  mil  not  be 
copied . 

Mr.  Hoss,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Kyle,  Junior  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

giyen“ 

inches,  and  2'6  inches.  , . , +wo  parts,  the 

2.  If  a straight  line  be  divided  equal  to 

squares  of  the  whole  line  and  of  one  ol  the  parr.  j 
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fK-ire  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that  part,  To- 
gether with  the  square  of  the  other  part. 

° O provo  that  the  diameter  of  a circle  is  the  greatest  chord; 
that  of  others,  Olio  nearer  to  the  centre  is  greater  than  one 
more  remote,  and  that  the  greater  is  nearer  to  the  centre  than 

the  less.  , , . , 

4 Prove  that  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a circle  arc- 

equal  to  one  another. 

5 Describe  an  isosceles  triangle,  having  each  of  the  angles 
the  base  double  of  the  vertical  angle. 


at 


Section  B. 


; prove 

IS  uiacnjuow  uj 

that  AE  is  equal  to  AU 

7 The  side  EG  of  a triangle  ABC  is  produced  to  D,  making 
PD  enual  to  BO.  The  line  joining  D to  the  middle  point  nf 
AC  is^pro Sneed  to  meet  AB  in  P ; prove  that  AP  is  one-tliird 

of  AB. 

8.  Given  a square,  and  one  side  of  a rectangle  ot  equal  area, 
find  the  remaining  side. 

9 If  two  equal  chords  of  a circle  intersect,  the  segments  of 
one  are  respectively  equal  to  the  segments  of  the  other. 

10.  In  a circle  whose  centre  is  O,  AB  is  a fixed  chord,  AX 
and  BY  two  variable  parallel  chords  : prove  that  the  line  XT 
always  touches  a fixed  circle  whose  centre  is  0. 


N.B.— 


THEOBY  OP  METHOD. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  m cancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Tibbs,  District  Inspector. 


1 Name  four  general  rules  in  accordance  with  which  in- 
struction should  proceed,  and  give  a brief  explanation  of  each. 

2.  Distinguish  between  test  questions  and 
questions,  and  explain  why  and  when  each  kind 
employed.  What  arc  the  special  requirements  on  the  teachei 
part  that  enable  him  to  question  well  / 

3.  Sketch  the  growth  of  the  feelings  in  a child,  and 
changes  in  the  nature  of  his  reading  lessons  which  shon 
correspond  with  this  growth. 
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ill,  Ihv  of  Ibrir  /"'*[  lJ,'ar  °f  residence 

A How  should  Drawing  be  first  taught  to  infants?.  De- 
scribe briefly  the  later  successive  stages  of  Drawing  m this 

Clai Mention  the  main  characteristics  of  good  discipline  ; and 

tate  the  special  qualities  that  make  a teacher  a good  discip- 
linarian. c 

f,  Discuss  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  ot  copy- 
slips  as  aids  to  the  teaching  of  penmanship. 
b V What  senses  are  appealed  to  by  the  first  Kindergarten 
oift,  and  what  does  this  gift  teach?  Describe  an  exercise  m 
this’  gift  suitable  for  babies. 

8 Write  out  a complete  plan  of  a lesson  on  Brickwork,  with 
five’ bricks,  and  supply  the  necessary  drawings. 

9 Draw  up  notes  for  a conversation  lesson  on  Summer  and 
Winter.  Specify  the  apparatus  required? 

10  In  teaching  Analysis  and  Parsing,  how  would  you  show 
children  the  method  of  dealing  with  phrases? 


HISTORY. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


w 3 Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 

iv'ill  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value. 


Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior.  Inspector. 
Mr.  Hughes  , District  Inspector. 


1.  Enumerate  the  important  results  of  the  Devolution  of 
1689  under  the  following  heads  :-—(«•)  Taxation,  (o.)  Ihe 
Army,  (c.)  The  Parliament. 


2.  Sketch  the  political  career  of  Robert  Walpole. 

3 Describe  Marlborough’s  campaign  of  1704,  and  draw  a 
map  of  the  famous  battle  that  terminated  it.  Name  the  forces 
engaged  on  each  side. 


4.  State  briefly  the  chief  transactions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Blastings. 


S.  Write  historical  notes  on,  and  describe  the  geographical 
position  of  (a.)  Plassy,  (6.)  Saratoga,  (c.)  Dettmgen. 


6.  What  attempts  were  made  by  continental  powers  to  in- 
vade Ireland  between  1790  and  1800,  and  with  what  results, 

7.  What  important  events  led  up  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens? 
Give  the  terms  of  it. 


D 2 
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8.  Give  a short  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt.  How  were 
they  affected  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme? 


9 What  were  the  boundaries  of  European  States  arranged 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1816? 


10  Write  notes  for  a teaching  lesson  on  the  important 
events  connected  with  British  history  that  occurred  in  the  year 
1805,  and  show  by  your  notes  how  Geography  and  History  can 
be  correlated. 


DRAWING. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

H B —Only  four  questions  to  he  attempted,  one  of  which 
must  he  No.  1.  The  Examiner  will  read  only  the 
first  four  answers  left  uncancelled. 

India-rubber  is  not  to  he  used  for  any  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McElwee,  Inspector  of  Drawing. 

1 Make  an  outline  drawing  of  the  piece  of  ornament  illus- 
trated (see  Eig.  1).  The  drawing  to  be  enlarged  so  that  its 
total  height  is  not  less  than  6".  The  width  and  details  to  be 
enlarged  proportionally. 

2.  Draw  according  to  the  printed  scale,  the  dimensioned 
sketch  Eig.  2 (plan  and  elevation  of  a beam  resting  on  a 
cylinder).  Also  draw  a side  elevation  looking  at  the  objects 
from  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow'  A. 

3.  Give  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  method  of  teaching  a class 
to  draw  the  design  Eig.  1.  (Illustrate  your  notes  by  sketches.) 

4.  A tower  50  ft.  high  stands  on  the  edge  of  a cliff,  and  the 
angle  of  depression  of  a boat  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  toy61' 
is  20°  and  from  the  bottom  14°  ; determine  the  height  of  the 
cliff,  and  the  distance  of  the  boat  from  its  foot. 

5.  Give  a freehand  sketch  of  the  plan  and  two  elevations  of 
an  ordinary  table  with  drawer  partly  open ; put  on  suitable 
dimensions" for  a scale  drawing,  assuming  that  the  size  ot  the 
pupil’s  paper  is  11"  x 7”. 

6.  Construct  a geometrical  design,  taking  four  interlacing 
circles  as  a foundation. 
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Figure  1. 


[turn  over. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 

Time  allowed,  six  hours  and  a half. 

IMr.  Stronge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendergast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing. 

n test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch,  candidate  will  have 
Execute  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen 
^rach  of  the  following  ■.—hemming,  running  (a  scam,  joining 
raw  edges,  run  on  one  side  and  hemmed  down  on  the 
Xrt  a buttonhole,  barred  at  each  end;  sewing  on  gathers 
(also  known  as  “ stocking-on  ”).  One  buttonhole  and  one 
■„„7,  0f  each  stitch  will  suffice  as  samples,  and  candidate  will 
in  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as,  by  increasing 
;t  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required  for  other  branches 
nf  the  subject.  A small  patch  (about  1J  inch  square)  is  to  be 
ro,k-pd  on.  top-sewn  round  one  quarter  qf  the  outer,  and 
hemmed  round  one  quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  com- 
plete one  quarter  of  the  patch,  and  include  one  corner.  Also, 
a small  gusset  is  to  he  set  in  as  if  for  a man  s shirt,  top-sown 
(from  the  wrong  side)  up  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  stitched 
across  its  fold,  and  hemmed  down  at  back.  This  gusset  is  to 
lie  inserted  at  end  of  seam,  which  should  be  worked,  for  the 
purpose,  some  way  from  the  edge  of  the  material.  Can- 
didate’s number  is  to  he  plainly  marked  on  an  unworked  por- 
tion of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning. 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting 
in  progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a grown  person’s  stocking,  with 
thickened  heel  commenced  (which  stocking  may  be  of  1 educe 
size,  if  preferred)  is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  m 
presence  of  Superintendent,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  anc 
narrowing  for  instep.  The  stocking  should,  have  secuiely 
sewn  to  it  a label  about  one  inch  wide  and  one  inch  and  a half 
long,  clearly  marked  with  candidate  s examination  nmnbei . 
Be  thro  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  candidate  will 
present  it  to  Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  linn.  She 
should  be  specially  careful  not  to  neglect  doing  this.  . 

Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece  of 
stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working  she  can  tack 
(right  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  piogress  of  the 
darn  upon  the  right  side  as  she  works  upon  the  wrong.  On 
this  piece  she  is  to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a six- 
pence  or  larger  than  a shilling,  running,  m each  Erection  to 
half-an-inch  beyond  the  hole,  and  leaving  short  loops  lor 
shrinkage. 
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Questions  set  to  King’s  scholars  ( two  year  students) 


Needlework. 


The  specimens  of  knitting'  and  darning  are,  when  finished, 
to  be  attached,  by  a few  strong  stitches,  to  the  specimen  of 
sowing. 

Cdtting-out. 


Panel'  for  cutting-out  will  be  supplied.  Cutting-out  speci- 
mens are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread;  no 
vins  are  to  be  left  in  them.  Candidate  will  be  required  to  cut 
out  a shirt  for  a grown  boy  or  small  man  (half  size)  to  the 
following  measurements: — neck,  "4  inches,  length  of  yoke, 
Q1.  inches  • length  of  front  shoulder,  inches ; sleeve  (includ- 
ing cuff)  'l2  inches;  half-size  of  arm-hole,  4J-  inches;  back- 
length  16  inches  ; front-length,  16J-  inches— both  exclusive  of 
voke  ’ This  article  is  to  be  marked  with  examination  number. 
* Candidate  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with 
all  requirements  mentioned  above,  as  neglect  of  these  instruc- 
tions may  lessen  the  value  of  her  woik. 


COOKERY . — Women . 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

jj  b —Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Hogan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  KitzgbbaIiD,  Hoad  Organizer. 

1.  Mention  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using 
tinned  meats.  How  are  they  to  bo  prepared  for  food,  and  how 
does  the  state  of  the  tin  indicate  the  condition  of  the  con- 
tents? 

2.  Explain  fully  liow  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced  in 
making  bread  with  yeast.  Wliat  sometimes  interferes  with 
the  action  of  the  yeast? 

3 Show  by  means  of  a diagram  the  usual  mode  of  cutting 
up  a sheep.  Name  the  best  joints  for  roasting  and  boiling 
respectively. 

4.  What  points  should  be  kept  in  view  in  “ cold  meat 
cookery”?  Say  how  the  meat  should  be  treated.  How  is  a 
hash  made? 

5.  Describe  in  full  the  process  of  stewing,  and  explain  its 
economical  advantages. 
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at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence. 

,,  what  have  you  to  say  lor  and  against  the  use  of  iron 
ns  (a)  unlined,  (b)  lined  with  tin,  (c)  lined  with 
inel9  Describe  different  methods  of  cleaning  them.  If 
vou  cannot  clean  them  immediately  after  use,  what  course 
should  you  adopt? 

" -7  What  kinds  of  fish  are  suitable  for  boiling,  frying,  baking, 
stewing',  respectively?  Give  reasons  for  your  answers. 

a \yixat  makes  eggs  so  nutritious?  Tell  the  best  way  of 
boiling  them,  and  explain  liow  their  freshness  may  be  judged 
by  sight  test  only. 

9 Describe  the  preparation  of  oatmeal  porridge,  and  com- 
pare the  nutritive  value  of  oatmeal  aud  wheatmeal. 

10.  How  should  sago,  rice,  macaroni,  tapioca,  arrowroot,  be 

cooked ? 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

yr  j3  —Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector.  _ 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 


1.  Give  the  mental  effects  of  the  tones  found  in  the  common 
chords  of  the  Submediant,  Supertonic,  and  Mediant  of  the 

2.  Write  a (diatonic)  seventh  above  each  of  the  tones  of 
the  common  scale,  and  describe  it  as  major,  minor,  &c. 

3.  Re-write  the  following  in  Key  F and  in  two-pulse  mea- 
sure, halving  values  of  notes  and  rests.  Add  time  names  and 
explain  terms  : — 


Key  D.  Andante, 
mf. 

cresc. 

: s,  j hi  : - .r  1 ni 

: d 

| 1,  r : f 

dim. 

VP* 

(i*  : ' 

: S| 

' /Tt 

|d 

4.  Write  the  following  in  primary  three-pulse  measure. 
The  figures  show  duration  in  pulses  or  fractions  of  a pulse  : 

H iliMliiili**1  1 1 

s f m f s d m f m r i'i  f s 1 r rest  f 


i j.  i ij.  x x 24  4 i 2 1 

4 4 2 4 4 2 4 -1 

m f s 1 t d1  r1  I’i  r1  d1  rest. 
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-12  Questions  set  to  King's  scholars  {tiro  gear  students! 

Vocal  0.  Name  the  Iveys  a perfect  fourth  and  a perfect  fifth  al„jV,. 

Music.  tliu  following  : 

Eb;  Ff;  0#:  Db;  t. 

0.  State  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  following 
tones  : — • „ 

r ill  Key  A b ; S ill  Key  C £ ; I'l  in  Key  B b : t in  Key  ]i : 
1 in  Key  F$. 

7.  State  the  mental  elTecis  of  the  tones  of  the  cuimunn 
scale  a minor  third  apart. 

8.  Give  the  musical  terms  in  general  use  for  the  Mowing 
directions  : — 

loud;  lively;  very  soft:  gradually  louder;  very  slow. 

9.  Distinguish  between  the  common  scale  and  the  standard 
scale  oi  pitch. 

10.  Name  the  following  intervals,  staling  wliat  each  k- 
cornea  on  inversion  : 

fi  t fe  ta  1 

1 n r s t|. 


ELE MEN T Alt Y SCIENCE.—  Men. 
Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 


H a — only  five  questions  to  'lie  attempted.  The  Examine r 
loiLl  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Answers  should,  wherever  possible,  be  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Dr.  Skbwinqton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary  Science. 


1 Given  a number  of  pins  of  the  same  sine,  describe  two 
methods  of  finding  accurately  the  volume  of  one  pin. 

2.  The  following  pairs  of  numbers  represent  observations  of 
the  same  temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  ther- 
mometers. Plot  the  curve  connecting  them  on  squared  paper; 
from  the  curve  determine  in  which  pair  of  observations  there 
is  an  error,  and  find  the  temperatures  centigrade  correspond- 


ing to  75°  F.  and  92°  F. 

F.  0. 

50'0  100 

681  13'0 

G10  17-8 

69'8  21'0 

79'0  25'6 


F.  C. 

82-8  281 

88'7  315 

95'0  35'0 

101-7  38-7 

101-0  40’0 
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nl  ihc  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence. 

a Write  short  teaching  notes  of  a lesson  introductory  to  a 
■ „ ,,n  the  law  of  the  0 tube.  What  would  be  the  length 

T a column  of  mercury  which  would  balance  a column  of 

ll'c.c.  oefemScuiy=13-6  grams;  1 c.c.  of  spirit" *82  grams.). 
j.  What  precautions  must  be  taken  m filling  a siphon  bar- 
•)  To  what  practical  uses  is  the  barometer  put? 

Given,  a crude  dirty  sample -of  bluestone  (copper  sul- 
■hate) ; describe  carefully  how  you  would  prepare  some  good 
fipon  crystals  of  the  salt. 

r Whv  is  it  specially  necessary  to  have  a school-room 
thoroughly  ventilated?  Describe  the  most  effective  methods 

o£  jtKlir  of°capacity  350  c.c.  is  held  in  water  at  65°  C. ; 
it  i ■ then  closed  and  opened  under  cold  water  at  15  G. , when 
D3  c.c.  of  water  enter  the  flask ; find  the  coefficient  of  expan- 

ST.  Describe  carefuly  a method  of  preparing  some  jars  of  in- 
active air  (nitrogen).  , . , , . . 

8 Surest  a list  of  fifteen  object  lessons  to  be  given  from 
October  °to  March  to  an  upper  standard  class.  Write  brief 

teaching  notes  of  one  of  these  lessons. 

9 Indicate  briefly  how  you  would  give  four  lessons  on  the 
expansion  of  liquids,  and  its  applications. 

10  A brass  2 oz.  weight  weighs  an  ounce  and  three-quarters 
in  water.  What  would  it  weigh  in  brine  of  density  of  1’2 
grams  per  c.c.  ? 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE.— Women. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

jf  g —Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Answers  should,  wherever  possible,  be  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary  Science. 

1.  What  angle  does  the  diagonal  drawn  on  a page  of  your 
answer  book  make  with  the  adjacent  edges  of  the  page . Lx- 
plain  clearly  bow  tbo  measurement  is  made. 

2.  Plot  on  squared  paper  the  school  attendances  for  two 

successive  weeks  given  below  ^ ^ ^ Week. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 
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44  Questions  set  to  King's  scholars  [two  gear  students) 


Elementary 

Science. 


3 The  density  of  an  egg  is  10b  grams  per  e.c.;  the  c- 
floats  in  300  c.c.  of  a brine  solution  of  density  1-20  grams  £ 
e.c.  • bow  much  water  must  be  added  to  the  brine,  so  that  the 
cmr  will  remain  suspended  in  the  solution? 

“I  How  would  you  find  the  melting  point  of  a solid  whirl 
melts  about  five  degrees  below  zero  on  the  centigrade  scale? 

a Mention  experiments  and  illustrations  to  explain  tip 
three  principal  modes  in  which  heat  is  transmitted  from  pl^ 

t0&od  material— for  example,  bread— is  heated  stronglv 
in  a current  of  air;  isketch  and  describe  the  apparatus  yo:, 
would  use  to  examine  the  products  of  combustion.  What’iu- 
formation  does  this  experiment  give  you  as  to  the  nature  oi 


food  materials?  . 

7 A strong  flask  weighs  232‘42  grains  when  full  of  air. 
Air  is  forced  in  with  a bicycle  pump  and  the  flask  then  closed: 
it  now  weighs  232'7l2  grams.  On  opening  the  flask  under 
water  250  c.c.  of  air  escape  into  a graduated  cylinder;  calcu- 
late the  weight  of  1 c.c.  of  air? 

8.  Explain  briefly  the  construction  and  graduation  of  a 
thermometer.  Mention  a few  of  the  uses  of  a thermometer 


9.  What  do  you  understand  by  “scientific  method”  in 
teaching?  What  matters  must  receive  consideration  in  the 
preparation  of  a lesson  in  elementary  science? 

10.  Briefly  describe  your  procedure  in  giving  a series  of 
object  lessons  on  the  meadow  grasses  in  the  month  of  June. 


IRISH  (Optional). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

3 _ Only  five  questions  arc  to  he  attempted,  one  atlcmt 
from  each  section— A , B and  G . The  Examiner  mil 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled.  The 
questions  in  this  Paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Dr.  Skotincitoh,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  Irish 

“ Thou  old  fool,”  replied  the  fox,  “ Iiadst  thou  but  half  aa 
much  seuse  as  thou  liaat  beard,  thou  wouldst  never  have  be- 
lieved that  I would  hazard  my  own  life  to  save  thine,  hew- 
ever,  I will  give  thee  a bit  of  advice  that  may  be  of  service  to 
thee  hereafter,  if  thou  sliouldst  ever  have  the  good  luck  to 
escape  from  this  danger,  never  venture  into  a pit  again. 
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at  the  end  a j their  first  year  uf  residence.  45 

0 Translate  into  Irish  : • 

n)  The  wind  roared  and  the  rain  fell.  The  poor  white 
■in' faint  and'weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has 
Ho' mother  to  bring  him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn. 

1 et  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he  to  bring  him 
milk,  no  wife  to  grind  his  corn. 

dp  xow  children,  answer  your  names. 

Mary  Murphy.  Present. 

Timothy  O’Sullivan.  Absent. 

Section  B. 

3 Translate  into  English 

“titlyean-ya  a baile”  apya  Alac  fMog  eipeann  “ aguy  cuap- 
wca  me  6ipe  yloy  yuay  50  byagau  opaoi  a cuipyro  coys  leT  "cc 
y.otaiS  yo." 

‘•flil  an  yeap  yam  be  yagail  1 n-Gipinn  anoiy”  apya  Conpoi 
"11R  acc  aon  yeap  aiiiam  laynmig  mi  taiyrig  T>’6ipinn  50  by  ml 
p >flCc  cumay  11a  potai  yin  a coys.’’ 

4.  Translate  into  English 

VK  paib  lormainn  y-iubal  aguy  cam  Sdamuy  capatl  iy  cpucaill 
D’yagdil  le  yinn  a c»P  « bade.  tMop  teams  mo  ciatl  cugamya 
1 geeapr  50  t>ci  la  ap  n-a  benpeae,  7 ba  m6p  an  c-iongnaP  bi 
opm  nuaip  no  connac  coc  pabay.  ’86  an  ceao  yocal  a cuala  om’ 
mdtnip  ’•  “ TTlolat  le  Dia  nap  baiteat  tu.” 

5.  Translate  into  English 

5mp  an  pig  ap  pdioin  asuy  mjbaipc  leiy : “'Caofmi  an  toe 
yni  fioy,  aguy  bioxi  ye  ■oeunca  0500  yeal  md  rmfero  an  span  yaoi 
an  cpdtnona  yo.”  “Adam  50  leap”  ap  pdroin,  “acc  cia  an  dm 
a tmpyeay  me  an  c-uiyse?”  “ Cuip  ann  yan  ngteann  mop  <rcd 
1 ngap  Do’n  loc  6 ” apf’  an  pig-  TM  paib  imp  an  sleann  aguy 
an  toe  acc  ysonya. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Auaip  cairns  Ttiwpe  na  geteay  abaile,  cuaro  y6  yuay  s° 
bpeicyeat  y6  an  yeap  'o’yas  ye  ceangaitce,  aguy  m bpuaip  ye  e 
poime  ann.  'Oyiaypmg  ye  oe’n  cailin  ap  aipis  yi  6 as  imceacc. 
AutSaipc  an  cailin  nap  aipig,  acc  50  ecus  yi  ySm  bpaon  uiyge 
pay  tinge. 
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Irish. 


tr,  Qiir.dion.s-  scL  In  King's  scholar n (tiro  ymr  student*, 

7.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(„)  -Ca(i”  ah  rre  “aS«r  TOhhams  cteire  ctr  mo  vsiacin  di. 
ur  c5  tear  nit  ap.  b,c  0*0*1111506  he  buitte  *6.” 

(1)  “6,  ill  jabat  till-  e,  a fip'b™  aw’  an  biidcatp,  eile  ?i 

reaub  O’n  la  paui  5°  vzi  an  14  Call-'n  na  mbf-aitrie 

matr  aim  ap  emne  a bioiin  “cun  e fin  a twnaiii"  , n-tonau  j 

■beit  'oeanca. 

Section  C. 


o Coninaate  the  verb  burnt  in  the  imperfect,  or  habitual  past, 
and  future  tenses,  active  voice,  synthetic  form. 


9.  Decline  fully  («) 
prepositional  pronouns 


CCn  creamrifis  bea^,  and  (6)  give  tile 
formed  by  the  aid  of  the  preposition  no 


(to). 

10,  Parse  the  following  words  which  occur  m Question  3:- 
pupeat-ra,  ©il'iearni,  tuippt,  potaib,  Conpoi,  t'eipmn,  potai. 


FRENCH  (Optional). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

v-  -R  —Only  fire  questions  are  to  lie  attempted,  one  at  least 
from  each  Section,  but  not  more  than  two  fro  many 
one,  A,  B,  G. 

Dr.  Beatty  , Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heron  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  E . la  paime  creator 

Orn,  T’pS^g'^otro.  croix  ct  notro  bonheur;  j’aimeta 
est  en  meme  temps  nor.  nnn.ncl  i’entends  le  bruit 

tous  mes  enfants,  M»'w»  ' nlunclier  ie  suis  tonjoms  prise 
des  hequdles  de  Joan  s 1 “ ;i;  ssoment  que  la  cliere 

retiree  par  le  bon  Dieu. 

S55S5JSSSIW +i'*»  I 
n vi  SSfS 

absence,  un  certain  cm  m u ■ Ddsacboutumfe  l’un  fle  l’antre, 
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al  the  end  vj  their  first  year  of  residence. 

„ ne  ie  temps  a du  apporter  aux  idees  ccmme  aux  per- 
on  recherche  le  passe  dans  le  present  avee  tine  sorte 
rfneertitude  inquiete.  M.  Berton  surtout  etait  anxieux  de 
d ,n?trP  le  ieiine  homme  qui  lui  revenait  a la  place  de  1 en- 
f “f  mi’il  avait  vu  partir.  Pared  au  medecin  qui  examine  un 
;i  i L ii  l’interroseait  lentement,  observait  chacune  de  ses 
Sessions,  et  analysait  ses  moindres  paroles.- (Souvestre). 

S Translate  into  English 

l \ ji  valait  mieux,  a ton  avis,  ne  pas  defendre  son  droit. 

(V.)  Quand  on  tient  a nouer  les  deux  bouts,  d faut  savoir 

tU(c  )CCa°fait  plaisir  de  passer  au  bleu  les  pe-aux  de  bourgeois 

d’epousseter  la  doublure  dess  draps  fins. 

(d ) Le  bedeau  tambourine  la  chose  a tons  les  carrefours  de 

' (e)  Loin  d’en  vouloir  a.  ta  vie,  jo  desirerais  la  racheter  au 

nrix  de  la  mienne.  , , 

if)  Voyons,  cousin,  passons  a la  cornne  ce  cuneux  echan- 

tillon  de  iiotre  race. 

4 Translate  into  English  : — , , , ., 

Tu  n’as  peut-etre  jamais  pensd  a ce  qu  est  la  patne,  repnt- 
:i  en  me  posant  une  main  sur  l’epaule;  e’est  tout  ce  qui 
t’entoure,  tout  ce  qui  t’a  eleve  et  nourri,  tout  ce  que  tu  as 
rime ' Cette  campagne  que  tu  vois,  ces  m arsons,  ces  arbres, 
ees  ieunes  biles  qui  passent  la  enriant,  e’est  la  patne!  Les 
lois  oui  te  protfegent,  le  pain  qui  pare  ton  travail,  les  paroles 
oue  tu  eebanges,  la  joie  et  la  tristesse  qui  te  viennent  des 
homines  et  des  choses  parmi  lesquels  tu  vis,  c est  la  patne ! 
La  petite  chambre  oh  tu  as  vu  autrefois  ta  mere,  les  souvenirs 
ciu’elle  t’a  laisses,  la  terre  oh  elle  repose , c’ast  la  patne  1 tu  la 
vois  tn  la  respires  partout ! 3?igure-toi,  mon  fils,  tea  droits 
et  tes  devoirs , tes  affections  et  tes  -besoms,  tes  souvenirs  et  ta 
reconnaissance,  rdunis  tout  ca  sous  un  seul  nom,  et  ce  nom-la 
sera  la  patrie  !— (Sotivestee.— Vn  Plnlosophe  sous  les  Toiis.) 


Section  B. 

5.  Translate  into  French 

Permit  me  to  ask  you  a question. 

I have  just  seen  a friend  of  yours. 

Take  care  you  do  not  fall. 

How  long  have  you  been  ill? 

6.  Translate  into  French  : — 

The  young  man  stepped  forward  towards  him  with  ins 

whip  raised.  . , 

At  these  words  he  bent  over  the  pirate,  who  received 

the  kiss  of  peace  and  died. 

Ah ! Ton  will  then  at  last  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  ! 
Martin  then  noticed  the  boots  of  the  sailor,  which  were 
covered  with  dust. 
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Section  C. 

French. 

7 Enumerate,  with  examples,  the  different  methods  of 
forming  the  feminine  of  adjectives  ending  in  -ear. 

8 What  are  the  peculiarities  in  the  conjugation  of  verb-, 
ending  in  -ger  and  -cer ; and  what  purpose  is  served  by  these 
peculiarities?  Give  examples. 

9.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  methods  of  forming  the 
plural  of  French  compound  nouns. 

10.  Classify,  with  examples,  the  methods  of  forming  adverbs 
from  adjectives. 


LATIN  (Optional). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

43 Five  questions  only  to  be  attempted.  The  first  four 

questions  are  obligatory.  The  Examiner  will  read 
only  the  first  other  answer  left  uncancelled. 

Mr.  Steonge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Translate  into  English  : 

Ut  Turpione  Ambivio  magis  delectatur,  qui  in  prima  cavea 
spectat;  delectatur  tamen  etiam,  qui  in  ultima  : sic  adoles- 
eentia  voluptates  propter  intuens  magis  fortasse  laetaiur,  sed 
delectatur  etiam  senectns  proc.nl  eas  spectans  tantum  quan- 
tum sat  est.  ...  ,.  ... 

At  ilia  quanti  sunt,  animurn,  tanquam  ementis  Bhpendus 
libidinis,  ambitionis,  contentions,  inimicitiarum,  cupiditatnm 
omnium,  secum  esse  secumque  ut  dicitur  vivere  ! 

Parse  quanti,  stipendiis. 

2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

0 Socii,  (neque  eriim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum) 

0 passi  graviora ; dab  it.  dcus  bis  qnoquo  finem, 

Vos  et  Scyllaeam  rabiem  penitusque  sonates 
Accestis  scopulos ; vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa 
Experti.  Eevocate  animos,  mmsctumque  tim'orem 
Mittite.  Eorsan  ot  haec  dim  meminisse  juvabit. 

Per  varios  casus,  per  tot  disorimina  rornm 
Tendimus  in  Latium,  sedes  ubi  fata  quietas 
Ostendunt ; illic  fas  regna  rosurgore  Troiae. 

Parse  accestis,  meminisse,  tot,  fas. 

3.  Translate  into  English  the  following  passage. 

Caesar  omnibus  rebus  relictis , persequendmn  sibi  rompa 
existimavit,  quascunque  in  partes  sc  ex  fuga  recepisset, 
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at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  residence. 

cp  A ^,r Chmemquennam  minoribus  itinenbus,  subsequi 
fjSf  & S”ST„p.ii  noraino  Amphipoli  P»P—» 

S omnes  ejus  provineiae  jurandi  causa  convenient. 

4'  uT'rhis  field  was  valued  at  a high  rate,  but  bought  by 

(b  ) If  you  eve/comfto^abii  I hope  you  will  stay  with 

I,  is“  Tta  5dop»  hai  «m,  ono  e,.  in  the 

middle  of  their  foreheads. 

(d.)  Of  those  who  were  captured  by  the  regiment,  te 
were  boys,  four  very  old  men. 

5 (a.)  Decline  os  (a  bone),  uter,  welw  w,  ms. 

8:!  ^^iSbiT^-tive. 

E“ 

and  the  imperative  active  of  lamo. . 

^rjrwS-J» 

meanings. 

'•  '*■> 

(b.)  How  is  the  passive  Of  a verb  which  governs 
dative  expressed? 

8.  (a.)  Quote  with  examples  three  rules  of  agreement  m 

Latin  grammar.  ^ the  nomi- 

(b.)  What  is  the  regimen  (1)  of  the  vero  v 

native  to  it  is  compounds  o. E l the 

rr’irs.  ® »»> 

genders? 

9.  <„.>  3 

<*■>  w€f ';rs  V&SSR 

quis  when  declined? 

(c.)  How  ie  yes  expressed  in  Latin. 

10.  fa.)  What  is  meant  by  (1)  The  histone 

the  double  dative?  cardinal, 

(b.)  Frame  sentences  showing  the  use  ® t-wlv. 
ordinal  and  distributive  numeials  lespec.  . . 
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Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 

III.  Questions  set  to  Monitors  in  tlieir  last  year  of  service, 
and  Candidates  for  training. 

(Easter,  1907.) 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  J.  O’Eiordan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Clements,  Sub -Inspector. 

Write , 

(a.)  As  a headline  m large  hand, 
ib.)  As  a headline  in  small,  hand. 

(c.)  and  (d.)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Crystallized. 

(b.)  Ho  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 

(e.)  Poor!— Oh!  ’tis  rich  in  all 

That  flows  from  Nature’s  hand; 

Bich  in  the  emerald  wall 
That  guards  its  emerald  land  ! 

Are  Italy’s  fields  more  green? 

Do  they  teem  with  a richer  store 
Than  the  bright  green  breast 
Of  the  Isle  of  the  West, 

And  its  wild  luxuriant  shore? 

(d.)  The  returns  published  by  the  Department  of _ Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  supply  the  following 
particulars  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pigs  raised  in  Ireland 
during  the  past  five  years  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

1902 

1,327,610 

1903 

1,383,576 

1904 

1,315,126 

1905 

1,164,516 

1906 

1 ,244,542 

DICTATION. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous'  declension,  however,  I was 
gratified  at  perceiving  that  the  present  occupants  were  n 
uneonseious  of  the  poetical  renown  of  their  mansion-  An ■ 1 
seription  over  the  gateway  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  inn  w e 
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Chaucer’s  pilgrims  slept  on  the  night  previous  to  the*  Ae- 
we  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard  was  a magnificent  sign 

Mfa-  .«£ 

The  galleries,  which  answered  to  our  modern  taMiJ.  |e 
critical  mob  clustered  in  the  yard  instead  of  the  pit,  and 

Ess  SS  JS 

muring  »l  «a,ing  into 

sras  v 

SEfi ,»xi^rs»!  oi  c~A,  «.«- 

grims. 


GRAMMAR. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.  In  .Mtfn  u 

will  read  only  the  Parsing  and  Anato««« 

three  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  The  questions 

in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr  W A.  Brown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr!  M'Enery,  District  Inspector. 

L.  Parse  the  following  words  in  italics — 

Never,  I ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case,  . „ 

Struggle  through  such  a raging  flood 
Safe  to  the  landing  place ; 

But  his  limbs  were  home,  up  bravely 
By  the  brave  heart  mthtn. 

And  our  good  father  Tiber 
Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

I cannot  forbear  relating,  because  > 1 . * their  esteem, 

who  know  Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  marks  of  their  estee 
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Grammar. 


Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 

3.  Write  clown  sentences  showing  the  various  uses  of  the 
words  but  and  that ; and  state  in  e-acli  ease  what  part  of  speech 
the  word  but  or  that  is. 

4.  What  form  of  the  indefinite  article  would  yon  use  before 

the  words  ever , European,  history,  humble,  usual  Give 

reasons  for  vour  answers. 

5.  Derive  each  of  the  following  words  -.—plural,  participial, 
survey,  traverse,  vowel. 

6.  Supply  the  plural  to  each  of  the  following,  accounting  for 
any  apparent  irregularity  in  its  formation  -.—man-servant, 
man-of-all-work,  cMstaway,  knight-errant,  Lord-lieutenant. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
English  vocabulary. 

8.  Correct  or  justify  the  following,  giving  reasons 

(a.)  Who  did  you  think  him  to  he  after  all? 

(lb.)  None  are  so  deaf  as  them  that  refuse  to  hear. 

(e.)  I am  one  of  those  who  cannot  describe  what  I feel. 
(d.)  London  takes  precedence  of  all  English  towns. 

(e.)  The  climate  of  England  is  not  so  pleasant  as  those 
of  France,  Spain,  or  Italy. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
N.B. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Dewar,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 


SUBJECTS  TOR  ESSAY. 

(1.)  The  power  of  music. 

(2.)  Spectres  and  apparitions. 

(3.)  A day’s  entertainment  and  amusement 
Castle.” 

(4.)  The  influence  of  the  physical  condition 
upon  its  inhabitants. 


in  a “ Border 
of  a country 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. —Only  five  questions  to  be,  attempted,  one  at  least  from 
each  section,  A,  B,  G,  D.  The  Examiner  util  re 
only  the  first,  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Daly,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Wekply,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Quote,  or  give  the  substance  of,  Jessica’s  eulogy 
commencing:  ‘‘It  is  very  meet  the  Lord  Bassamo  live 
upright  life," 
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2 What  choice  of  caskets  was  made  by  each  of  Portia’s 
suitors'.'  What  was  the  inscription  on  each  casket,  and  what 
did  each  contain  ? 

Section  B. 

q (live  briefly  in  your  own  words  the  differences  observable 
beLeen  people  of  the  country  and  those  of  the  town  m Add- 
son’s  time  in  regard 

(b.)  Dress. 

4.  “As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation  he 
keens  them  in  very  good  order.”  Describe  the  Knight  s be- 
haviour in  church  as  detailed  by  Addison  in  the  passage  winch 

this  quotation  introduces. 

Section  0.  „ 

5 “ Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwiiules  here.  Lo 
what  nation  does  Goldsmith  refer?  How  does  lie  develop  this 

statement . ^ patient  sons  before  me  stand.  Quute. 

or  give  the  substance  of,  the  lines  following  this,  descriptive  of 
Holland. 

Section  D. 

7.  Describe  the  appearance  of  Lord  Marmion  as  he  rode 
over  the  drawbridge  on  his  arrival  at  Norharn  Castle. 

8 Quote  from  the  prescribed  texts  the  passage  descriptive 

(a.)  The  scenery  and  fertility  of  Italy,  or 

(b.)  The  charms  of  France,  or 

(c.)  The  power  of  music,  or 

(d.)  The  parting  of  Bassamo  and  Antonio,  or 

(e.)  Lord  Marmion’s  squires. 

Only  one  quotation,  of  at  least  ten  lines,  to  be  given. 


geography. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — The  map  question  is  compulsory,  hi  afhtt™ 

only  four  questions  are  to  be  attempted.  The  Ex- 
aminer will  read  only  the  answer  to  the 
and  the  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  1 lu 
questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

[Neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  filling  in  of  maps  and  dia- 
grams will  he  taken  into  account.  J 
Mr.  O’Connor,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 

1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Ireland  supplied  trace  the  course 
of  the  rivers  Lagan,  Suir,  Slaney,  BlacWater  lhlunster) , and 
indicate  the  position  of  Rewiry,  Oamck-on-Shann  , 
Drogheda,  Clonmel,  Errigal,  Brandon,  Muilrea,  and  Lugna- 
quilla. 
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Geography.  2.  Where  are  the  following  towns,  and  for  what  is  each 
noted  Tokay,  Breslau,  Brindisi,  Ispanan,  Damietta,  New 
Orleans? 

3.  Where  are  the  following  islands,  and  to  what  nations  do 
they  belong  Madeira,  Formosa,  Fiji,  Aleutian,  Saghalien, 
and  Java? 

4.  Explain  how  the  size  of  the  earth  can  be  deduced  from 
observations  of  the  l’olar  Star. 

5.  “ . . . Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely , 

But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky.” 

Explain  and  account  for  the  physical  conditions  referred  to 
in  these  lines. 

6.  Name  the  principal  districts  in  the  British  Isles  in  which 
iron  ore  is  obtained. 

7.  Describe  the  physical  features  and  climate  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  mention  its  chief  products. 

8.  What  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  following  Halifax 
(Yorkshire),  Oldham,  Falkirk,  Ballarat,  Pittsburg,  Calcutta, 
Seville,  Lyons? 


AKITHMETIO  AND  MENSURATION. 

Tw'o  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  one  at 
least  must  be  taken  from  Section  B.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancellei. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 
Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Graiq,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Fitzgerald,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Resolve  432,  540,  and  612  into  their  prime  factors,  and 
employ  the  latter  to  find  how  many  times  tlio  L.C.M.  of  those 
numbers  contains  tlieir  G.C.M. 

2.  Simplify  : — 

(a)  ifjji  of  of  £3y\  + 6<J  of  £3  Os.  !k&  — 4H  of  ^ ^s-' 

(b.)  Multiply  5-714285  by  7-4158. 

3.  A man  sells  £10,000  in  a 2J  per  cent,  stock  at  95  and 
buys  £8,500  in  a 4 per  cent,  stock  at  106  (brokerage  included 
m each  price) . If  he  deposit  the  rest  of  his  money  in  the  bank 
at  2J  per  cent.,  find  the  change  in  his  income. 
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4.  Apply  the  unitary  method  to  solve  the  following  ques- 
tion AT1  pa  550  after  deduction  of  in- 

JJS'Sm.  IS*  » & «*•  “ *•  - 

cent.  t a yum  of  money  due  18  months 

„eLTs  <»  «■•  ”»•* » ii» 

sum?  „ -d 

Section  _d. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  papem* 61 
a yard,  the  walls  of  a , roo  • b 3 jt  3 ins.  and  two  win- 

LS  3 it°rhy  4ft8  Tins:;  and  a fireplace  6 ft.  3 ms. 
V.  The  diagonals 

links  respectively , and  they  are  at  light  an0u.  l 

area  of  the  quadrilateral  in  acies.  a pathway  a yard 

*e  pathway  at  2.,  M.  1« 

square  yard.  

ALGEBBA  — Men. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equaL  va. 

Mr.  M'Glintook,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stokes,  Sub-Inspector. 

1.  Solve  the  equation— 

6a  + 7 2so  - 2 _ 2r  + 1 
15  7a-6  5 


2.  Extract  the  square  root  of— 
4ir‘  2 xhj  13i»V 

I2 


+ xy‘  + y'- 


Factorise  the  expressions 

(1)  (U  + b-c-My-Va-b  + c-2d)-. 

(2)  a?  + b*  + c°  - 2 ah  + 2 be  - 2ac. 

. Simplify — 

1 xl+f; 

x v x~  ~y 

x - 2y  ~ y - 2.r 

i.  "Reduce  to  its  lowest  terms 

2a:1+3F;-43r  _ 

4»4  — dir”  — 26i»2  + 
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6. — (1.)  Multiply  2a  + b-c  by  a-b  + 2c, 
aad 

(3.)  Find  the  value  of  the  product  when  a=b=c='5. 

7.  1 spend  five  shillings  buying  apples  at  three  a penny,  and 
oranges  at  a penny  each  ; I soli  half  the  apples  at  a penny  each, 
a.ud  two-thirds  of  the  oranges  at  two  for  threepence,  and  find 
this  gives  mo  a cash  profit  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  on 
my  total  outlay.  How  many  of  each  did  I buy? 

8.  Solve  the  equation — 

x x + 4 _ 47 
x + 1 + aT+~3  ~ 24 


G150METRY.--M.un. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  not  more 
than  three  must  be  in  Section  A , or  in  Section  B. 
The  Examiner  will  re-ad  only  the  first  five  answers 
uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  oj 
equal  value. 

Euclid’s  proofs  need  not  be  given,  but  his  method  of  reason- 
ing and  the  logical  order  of  his  theorems  must  be  pre- 
served. Algebraic  solutions  will  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Ross,  Senior' Inspector. 

Mr.  Kyle,  Sub-Inspector. 

Instructions  to  Candidates. 

Diagrams  should  be  drawn  with  reasonable  accuracy  : marks 
may  be  deducted  for  absurdly  inaccurate  diagrams. 
Legibly  formed  Capital  letters  are  to  be  used  on  the  diagrams. 

The  same  letter  should  not  appear  twice  on  one  diagram. 
The  diagram  and  the  proof  should  be  in  view  together.  Hence 
if  a proof  is  written  partly  on  the  front  and  partly  on  the 
back  of  a leaf  of  the  Answer  Book,  the  diagram  referred 
to  in  the  proof  should  b®  repeated  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 

Section  *A. 

1.  The  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal. 
State  and  prove  the  converse  of  this  proposition. 

2.  Equal  triangles,  on  equal  bases,  in  the  same  straight 
line,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it,  are  between  the  same  paral- 
lels. 

3.  If  a straight  line  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  also  into 
two  unequal  parts,  the  squares  on  the  unequal  parts  are  to- 
gether double  of  the  squares  on  half  the  line  and  on  the  hue 
between  the  points  of  section. 
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, Tf  n straight  line  be  divided  into  any  two  parts,  the  square 
4,  V nf  the  whole  line  and  either  segment  is  equal  to 
T timef  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  line  and  that 
5meX  together  wifh  the  square  on  the  other  segment. 
Section  B. 

5-  At  any  point 

Construct  a triangle,  having  th^base,  one  of  the 

angles  at  the  base,  mid  the  sum . ot  from  A a 


book-keeping. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

The.  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 

Mr.  Dalton,  Senior  Inspected. 

Mr.  Shannon,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Journalise  the  following  transactions  . 

1906.  fr  5 o 

•Tan.  1.  Cash  on  hands  • • • °r  , 

in  ■Rmik  . • J * 

ei  . l*  ■ -iffl*  ‘ 

I owe  Thomas  Nolan  . • f ° * 

Michael  Clarke  owes  me  • M « » 

,,  3.  Deceived  a legacy  . • ■ - . JU  u 

„ 4,  Deceived  from  Thomas  Nolan  ^ Q Q 

„ 10.  Sold  to  M.  Ciarke  goods  . 50  0 0 

,,  15.  Paid  Thomas  Nolan  by  cheque 

for  goods  received  on  4th 
January  being  allowed  £15 
10.s.  discount  . ■ ■ 30J  10 

,,  20.  Cash  Sales  - • • • n r, 

22  Paid  Thomas  Nolan  by  Cheque  300  0 t 

,’,  22.  Paid  Wages  ■ ■ • “ X « 

,,  23.  Paid  Thomas  Nolan  Cash  . 3U  u 

„ 24.  Took  Stock  and  found  on 

hands  Goods  value  . -1,320  2 3 
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Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 


Book-keeping. 


2.  Post  the  above  entries  into  the  Ledger  and  balance  and 
close  the  Accounts. 


3.  (a.)  Make  out  a Trial  Balance  of  the  above. 

(b.)  G-ive  a copy  of  my  Balance  Sheet  on  January  1st? 

4.  Am  I solvent  or  insolvent  on  the  24th  January,  and  by 
how  much?  What  has  been  my  gain  or  loss?  Give  lull 
reasons  for  your  answers. 

5.  (a.)  When  and  how  is  the  operation  of  taking  stock  per- 

formed ? 

(6.)  While  I am  taking  stock  it  happens  that  goods  to 
the  value  of  £1,500  are  wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  They  were 
insured  for  111,400,  for  which  payment  is  made  immediately  by 
the  insurance  company.  How  do  I enter  this  in  the  Journal 
and  Ledger? 

6.  After  making  out  a Trial  Balance  1 lind  that  its  totals  do 
not  agree  with  the  total  amount  recorded  in  the  Journal. 
State  as  many  ways  as  you  know  in  which  this  discrepancy 
may  have  arisen. 

7.  The  following  entry  is  found  in  a Merchant’s  Journal:— 

Debtor.  Creditor. 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Profit  and  Loss  . . 20  0 0 

To  Cash  . . . 20  0 0 

Give  four  different  Waste  Book  entries  for  which  this  would 


serve  as  the  Journal  entry. 

8.  The  following  closing  entries  occur  in  my  Ledger  Ac- 
counts : — 


(a.)  M.  Walshe’s  Accounts  : By  Balance  £90 
(b.)  Profit  and  Loss  Account : To  Capital  £70 
(e.)  Goods  Account  : (1)  By  Balance  91400 

(2)  By  Profit  and  Loss  £80 
(d.)  Balance  : By  Capital 

What  may  be  learned  from  each  of  the  above  entries?  State 
your  reasons  fully. 


HISTORY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelwi- 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  of  equal  value.  ■ 

Mr.  Pedlow,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  In  the  early  history  of  England  four  invasions  took 
place  ; mention  these,  give  dates,  and  name  the  leaders  of  tie 
invaders. 
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3 Narrate  shortly  the  leading  event,  in  the  careers  of 
Bobert  Bruce  and  Edward  Bmce.  ^ 

event  in  ^ 

reign  of  each. 

i Tell  all  you  know  of  Grattan’s  Parliamen  . 

5.  Write  short  notes  on  Fidei  Defensor , Tonnage,  G allow- 
glasses,  Vinegar  Hill. 

6 Give  a short  account  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

^Sketch  the  career  of  Oliver  Cromwell  between  164-2  and 
1649.  

GEN  EE  AL  INE  OBMATION . 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

x-  nit  minted  The  Examiner 

The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal 

Mr  j Mubphy,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  J.  Mates,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by— 

(a.)  Cowper-T emple  Teaching, 

(b.)  The  Wrest  Biding  Judgment  . Tpfpvence 

2.  Describe  the  oak,  elm,  and  beech,  with  spec, 

to  their  characteristic  features.  . _ , , j an 

3.  Name  the  Boards  of  Education  m Ireland  and  give  an 

outline  of  the  functions  of  each.  . ,,  follow-" 

4.  What  are  the  sources  and  F^^rs  anJber  indgo? 
iug  India-rubber,  calcium  carbide,  asbestos  amber  “ 8 

5.  Describe  the  Victoria  Cross.  Bor  what  is  »de*. 

6.  Compare  the  relations  existing ; between the .Umted  King- 
dom and  Canada,  India,  and  Australia  lespective  y.  _ 

7.  Write  a note  on  the  following  well-known  B^0,, ' 

“ Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a cycle  of  <^tnay. 

8.  To  what  persons  are  the  following  terms  applied 

lists,  Socialists,  Devolutionists ? j -r;iih  rvassed 

9.  Nanie  the  more  important  Bills  propose  an  rp0rt, 

during  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  190b,  giving  f r 
of  each. 
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10.  Write  notes  oil  the  following  newspaper  extracts:— 
(a.)  “ The  beaters  worked  under  conditions  that  would 

have  gladdened  the  heart  of  a Mark  Tapley.” 
(b.)  “ To  spike  the  guns  of  the  Passive  .Resisters." 

11.  Describe  the  constitution  and  duties  of — 

(a.)  The  Privy  Council  (Ireland), 

and 

( b .)  The  Local  Government  Board  (Ireland). 

12.  What  do  you  know  of  the  under-mentioned  persons 
Roosevelt,  W.  G.  Grace,  Alma  Tadema,  Paderewsky,  Paul 
Kruger,  Baroness  Burdett-Goutts? 

13.  What  is  a Limited  Liability  Company?  In  what  way 
is  modem  enterprise  helped  by  such  companies? 

14.  Explain  the  following  abbreviations F.R.8. ; 
P.R.C.S. ; D.S.O. ; H.M.8. ; D.L. ; M.R.I.A. 

15.  Write  notes  on  : — • 

(a.)  The  Transit  of  Venus. 

(b.)  Sun  Spots. 

(e).  Meteoric  Showers. 

(d.)  The  Aurora  Borealis. 


VOCAL  MUSIC  (STARK  NOTATION). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  mcancellei. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 


1.  Transpose  the  following  passage  into  the  Key  of  Eb" 
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4.  Na.me  the  following  intervals,  and  state  what  each  be- 


comes on  inversion 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


£^^=31 

% 

=#■= 

Up* to* “ 

- Write  the  major  scales  commencing  a peiie^ 

Prcta  *»  «“h  -“to 


si  or  thirds  to  be  found  in  the  scale  of  E J> 


6.  Write  the  major 
major. 

, in i o-li pr  and  lower,  the  following  pas- 

7.  Write,  an  octave  higher  ana  wwe.  , 

sage  : — 


8.  Explain  the  following  signs  and  contractions 
pp.,  inf-,  ,v\>  rall.,jf; 


VOCAL  MUSIC.— TONIC  SOL-EA. 
One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 


N.B 


vjne  iiuuj.  ~ — 

«» *»  f $\JES£. 

£'  S.S5S- 

1.  sw.  ft.  .Jftt.  o<  the  tones  o<  the  — 

a Small  Step  apart. 


Dinau  Diep 

2.  What  three  major  chords  cental n all  o*®,dtoneS 
common  scale?  G-ive  all  the  tones 


mmon  soaier  vrivts  cm  

3.  Name  all  the  perfect  fourths  to  be  found  m the  common 

'flip. 


scale 
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Music. 


Questions  sot  tu  monitors  in  their  last  year 

4.  (a.)  Re-write  the  following  an  octave  higher  and  in  twu- 
pulse  measure,  halving  the  value  of  each  note  and  rest,  (fcj 
Add  time  names  to  passage  so  written 

Key  C. 

|js  :-.m  |f  :r  d :r.i'i|r  is,  Pi.r:d,r|m  :s  j 
|jf.8|:l,.t|  Id  : j| 

\ 

S'.  Give  names  of  following  intervals,  and  state  what  each 
becomes  on  inversion  : — f to  t ; t to  1 ; s,  to  f ; it  to  d1 ; r to  t. 

6.  Arrange  the  following  tones  in  ascending  order  of  pitch, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  : — 

s t pi  r1  1 f I'l1  s1  t|  d 

7.  Name  the  Consonant  and  Dissonant  Intervals  and  the 
Partial  Dissonances  of  the  scale. 

8.  Explain  the  terms  : — 

Key-tone;  Leaning  tones;  Middle  C;  Lento ; Forte. 


DRAWING. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  throe  questions  to  he  attempted,  of  which 
No.  5 must  be  one. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Glostf/r,,  District  Inspector. 

The  work  may  be  done  in  pencil.  All  construction  lines 
should  be  shown.  . , , 

A single  accent  0 signifies  feet ; a double  accent  ( ) nielfc- 
Put  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer. 


1.  Construct  a six-sided  figure  ABCDEE,  having 

in  the  circumference  of  a circle  of  two  inches  radius,  ce  • 
The  angle  AOB  = 60°,  BOC  = 70°,  COD  = 50  , D0E  = »“. 
EOF  = 50°.  Measure  the  angle  FOA  and  state  wme 
radii  from  O are  parts  of  the  same  diameter. 

2.  A path  goes  straight  for  three  yards;  then 
angles  for  eight  yards ; then  goes  straight  to  the  mint  l 
between  where  it  first  started  and  where  it  turned  oit. 
how  long  it  is. 
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Determine  the  position  ot  two  angle 

70ot  angke  BOX =40°.  Measure  and  write  down  &e 
distance  from  A to  B. 

ar 
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Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

five  questions  to  be  attempted , of  which  at  least 
two  and  not  more  than  three  must  i be  from  Section 
A . The  Examiner  will  read  only  the  first  five  an- 
swers left  uncancelled.  The  questions  in  this  paper 
are  all  of  equal  value. 

Candidates  will  phase  name  at  the  beginning  oj  their 
paper  the  text-book  they  have  used. 

Mr.  Hogan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  FxtzobbaIiT),  Organizer  of  Cookery  and  Laundry 
Instruction. 

A. 

1.  Trace  the  changes  in  volume  and  density  which  water 
undergoes  between  8°  Centigrade  and  0°  Centigrade.  What 
important  results  in  nature  ensue  from  these  changes? 

2.  Describe  and  explain  various  operations  and  contrivances 
in  ordinary  domestic  use  depending  on  conduction,  convection 
and  radiation  of  heat  respectively  (not  more  than  two  under 
each  heading). 

3.  Explain  fully  what  takes  place  in  the  combustion  of  an 
ordinary  coal  fire. 

4.  Under  each  head  describe  one  experiment  which  demon- 
strates that  heat  causes  a cliauge  of  volume  in  (i)  solids,  (n) 
liquids,  (iii)  gases. 


B. 

5.  Mention  the  principal  preventive  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  check  the  spread  of  consumption.  What  are  tne 
chief  causes  of  this  disease? 

6.  What  are  bacteria,  and  how  can  their  reproduction  be 
arrested?  Mention  various  methods  of  preserving  food. 

7.  Describe  the  various  functions  of  veins,  arteries  and 
capillaries.  How  would  you  distinguish  bleeding  caused  > 
the  rupture  of  a vein  from  that  caused  by  the  rupture  ox 
artery?  State  how  the  wound  should  in  each  case  be  treat 

8.  Describe  the  changes  undergone  by  food  while  it  is  in 
stomach, 
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ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE. -Men. 

One  Lour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

v T5 Qnhi  five  questions  to  be.  answered.  Illustrate  your 

answers  wherever  -possible  by  diagrams. 


Dr.  Sxepfington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr  Heller,  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary  Science. 

1 Describe  carefully  an  experiment  to  show  that  hot  air  is 
^ter  than  cold  air ; of  what  importance  is  this  fact  m daily 

life? 

o What  facts  have  you  learnt  about  counterbalancing 
columns  of  liquids  from  your  experiments  with  L tubes . Are 
th"“laws  applicable  to  the  height  of  a column  of  mercury 
which  balances  the  atmospheric  pressure . 

3 What  do  vou  understand  by  “equal  weights”?  Ex- 
plain the  advantages  of  the  cnbic-eentimetre-gram  system  ot 
weights  and  measures. 

4 Describe  experiments  that  lead  you  to  suppose  that  air  is 
a mixture  of  two  gases  possessing  very  different  properties. 

5 A beaker  of  spirit  (density  ’82  grams  per  e.c  ) is  exactly 
counterpoised  on  a balance ; a piece  of  iron  (density  7 6 giams 
oer  c-.c.)  weighing  10  grams  is  suspended  m the  spirit  from  an 
external  support.  What  weight  will  be  necessary  to  restore 
the  balance? 

6.  What  changes  occur  when  the  following  substances  are 
strongly  heated  in  air  wood,  cheese,  chalk,  iron,  red  lead'. 

7.  A hot  copper  ball  weighing  180  grams  is  placed  in  a thin 
copper  vessel  (weight  20  grams)  containing  100  grams  of  water 
at  15°  C.,  the  water  becomes  27'7°  C.  hotter.  AA  hat  was  the 
temperature  of  the  ball? 

(Specific  heat  of  copper  =‘l.) 

8.  Write  an  account  of  experiments  that  lead  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  chalk. 
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ELEMENTARY  experimental  SCIENCE.- 
Women. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 
xt  p.  _n«/«  five  questions  to  he  answered.  Illustrate  your 

amoers  wherever  possible  by  diagrams. 


Dr.  SKEFFINGTON,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller.  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary  Science. 

1 On  what  evidence  do  we  know  that  air  contains  invisible 
water  vapour?  In  what  ways  does  this  water  vapour  concern 
us  in  daily  life? 

2 Describe  carefully  how  you  would  carry  out  and  record 
systematic  observations  of  the  weather  in  a National  School. 

3 In  order  to  ascertain  whether  milk  has  been  diluted  with 
water,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  density  .accurately  to 
the  third  decimal  figure.  Explain  carefully  how  yon  would 
make  this  determination. 

4.  Describe  as  many  experiments  as  possible  to  show  that 
air  iB  a real  substance. 

5.  How  would  you  show  that  most  solid  foods  contain:— 

(a.)  A large  percentage  of  water. 

(b.)  Carbon  that  will  bum  in  air. 

(c.)  Ash  that  will  not  burn. 

6.  Describe  the  construction  of,  and  the  mode  of  using,  the 
doctor's  thermometer  for  taking  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

7.  Explain  fully  why  food  is  spoken  of  as  the  fuel  of  the 
body.  -How  does  it  produce  heat,  and  what  becomes  of  this 

heat  ? 

8 What  are  the  differences  between  hard  and  soft  water'. 
How  may  the  hardness  of  a water  be  measured,  and  how  may 
it  be  removed? 


NEEDLEWORK. 
Time  allowed,  six  hours. 


Mr.  Stkonge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Pkendebgast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 


Sewing. 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen 
of  each  of  the  following  -.-hemming,  running  (a  seam,  run 
and  felled),  a buttonhole  rounded  at  each  end ; sewtngo 
Others  (also  known  as  “ stocking  on  ”).  One  buttonhole, 
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of  service,  and  candidates  for  training. 

■,  one  inch  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples, 
"ncl  candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  men- 
a-  e(j  as>  by  increasing  it,  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time 
veauired  for  other  branches  of  the  subject.  A small  patch 
about  one  inch  and  a half  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  top- 
, n round  one  quarter  of  the  outer  and  hemmed  round  one 
Quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  corner  of  the 
natch  Candidate's  examination  number  is  to  be.  plainly 
marked  upon  an  un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 


Knitting  and  Darning. 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting 
iu  progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  begun, 
is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  in  the  presence,  of 
the  Superintendent,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting 
four  or  five  rounds  of  it,  narrowing  for  instep.  The  sock 
should  have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a label  about  one  inch 
broad  and  one  inch  and  a half  long,  of  white  tape  or  calico, 
dearly  marked  with  candidate's  examination  number.  Before 
beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will  present 
it  to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  (The  candi- 
date must.  be.  careful,  not,  to  neglect  doing  this.) 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small  piece 
of  stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can 
tack  (right  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
darn  upon  the  right  side,  as  she  works  on  the  wrong.  She  is 
to  darn  a round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny-piece  nor 
larger  than  a sixpence,  running  the  darn  in  each  direction  to 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole.  Both  sock  and  dam, 
when  finished,  are  to ‘be  firmly-  attached  by  a few  strong 
stitches  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 


Gutting-out. 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Cuting-out  speci- 
mens are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread ; no 
p ins  are  to  be  left. in  them. 


Candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a boy’s  shirt.  The  candi- 
date is  at  liberty  to  cut  this  article  full  or  half  size,  as  she 
pleases,  but  she  must  not  -present  a half  shirt,  i.e.,  a shirt  with 
only  one  side.  On  it  she  -will  mark  distinctly  her  examination 
number. 


She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above. 


F 2 
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IBISH  (Optional  Subject). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

-vr  -n  tit if.  Questions  are  to  he  attempted,  one  at  least 

N'3  bom  each  section-A,  B,  G.  The  Examiner  rail 
read  only  the  first  pee  answers  left  tmeancelkd. 
Candidates  are  not  at  liberty  to  select  questions  from 
the  two  sections  headed  B,  they  must  confine  them- 
selves to  one  of  these  sections.  The  questions  in  this 
Paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Dr  Skbpi'INCiton  , Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Lehane,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1 Translate  into  Irish 

Nora  Fitzpatrick  had  a-  big  white  cat.  It  had  a black  ear 
•,nd  a white  ear  and  two  bright  eyes.  It  had  four  feet  and  a 
Si  tail  Nora  was  very  fond  ot.it.  She  promised  the  cat 

0 bring' it  milk  every  morning.  It  happened  one  mornmg 
that  she  went  to  school  and  that  she  gave  no  milk  to  the  cat. 
When  Nora  came  home  from  school  the  cat  sat  on  the  floor  m 

front  of  her. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  : 

There  is  my  father  coming  and  a man  is  talking  to  him. 

“ Do  not  conceal  from  me  how  you  are,  says  he  Indeed 

1 „ill  not  ” says  my  father ; I suppose  there  will  be  an  end 

to  my  life  soon.”  , 

You  have  ten  fingers.  Mary,  Kate  and  Bridget  have  each 
ten  fingers.  How  many  fingers  have  you  tour. 

The  day  was  hot.  Tim  was  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 
He  had  a hound- -the  white-legged  hound. 

ce,l=  conceal 
pe&c  = shelter. 

SECTION  B.  (ppfriileaBdp  and  (Xn  Cfiau  Ldijteoip.) 

S.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“ -C6s  lean  ceanu  no  11a  caret)  65a  rotu,  a Site  a coin,  «W’“ 
beau  an  rigs  16, , agup  bcib  care  5°  teop.  115011111  h 

cac  ball  heap  agampa.  Ip  peapp  tiom  e ’nd  11a  care  bpeaca.  50 
paib  mile  mare  agar,  a dirrein,”  apra  Site.  ting  Site  an  camn 
16,  50  uri  an  bade  mop.  V d pe  a5  pdp  p,am  6 foin,  agup  w 1* 
’u-a  cac  riibp  anoip. 

to, 5 an  cere  ap  an  ean  051, p p6ab  p6  6. 

■R«5  m,pe  ap  an  c6an  051, p no  leap  me  6. 
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.j.  Translate  into  English  : — 

lluain  bioy  cccllil11'  as  p65“’1  na  V5°lle  ,r  1”°r'  “n  5lS°  K°'. 
Cion  am  a scum  5E"ra5e’  «5«r  WP™  V*V-  ta\x  a 
“C  :ni*1T)  a gcuro  lama  50  5t«m,  a5uy  cu'hit>  a 5curo  baipSan 
’■  -rpannaih.  bionn  euro  aca  pom  nub,  a5uy  euro  aca  ban 
T cwv  aca  bpeac.  pagann  pan  a scocai  aguf  a gclocai. 

° 1r  u,r5e  ail  vat.  aca  my  an  muip.  If  myse  5W1W  L 11,1  ’’‘6L 
m6pan  x>e.  Gd  bpac  ban  map  aol  ap  an  turns  rin. 

5.  Translate  into  English 

Cuaro  -000111011.  amac  ap  maroin  50  1110c.  5i  npicc  ap  an 
-al mil  5i  I'B  «5  ytubal  poime  50  pdinis  re  an  boiap.  Oi  balla 
mro  aix  leac-raoib  an  bocaip.  V’Vea6  ye  f«ar  agar  connaic  ye 
cixann  ubatl.  5;  ubia  mopa  neapga  cnix,  aguf  emp  ye  T>xnt  inr 
„a  bublaib.  Cpom  ye  “h  na  hublatb  no  piocab  ciguy  no  cup  n-a 
poca.  0611115  yeap  11a  pdipce  am'oy  caob  imp  x>e  < 
no.  05111’  no  ixu5  re  a,x  toriinaU  boor. 

6.  Translate  into  English  : 

Ip  inaic  11a  pap t>i  P6t  a5uv  Pdnpaig.  bpialt  V'ro’un  fSOiU. 
to  tua i ap.  maroin.  “ CC’  ncu5  c’  atop  aipgea®  Time  a pdnpaig  ? 
«aVa  p6t.  “Gug.”  ap-yu  pdnpaig,  “puwix  1116  peat"  “tiape 

aU  auoir.”  apyc.  pdl.  “ THt ,”  <n»««i,w  Pdnpaig,  " >»“P _^5 

,„e  ap  teobap  asur  ap  peann  e.”  “Gann  yem  5a"  teahap, 
a,x,-a  Pot,  “agur  "«■  «<T5eao  05am.”  Gu,1’  a,xVa  pdopaig, 

“map  yum  11  mi  cuiyeuni  on’  atop  ay.  maroin,  put  “V-  1*S  c» 
ail  baita.” 


SECTION  B.  (Ceacta  beaga  a-nd  'Ca'65  5a^®-) 

3.  Translate  into  English 

(a)  -D’yan  Sdamuy  cam  all  maic  asuy  nuaip  bi  yd  nncigte,  to 
jtaoiais  'Cans  ap  lleilU  cum  neoc  uiy5e  yuaip  no  cabctipc 
no.  “Suro,  ap  an  jcaiaoip  50  poll  a Tleilti  a euro,  ra  pun 
615m  again  te  pa-6  tear.” 

T)o  yuro  tleitti  ap  an  gcacaoip  05  raoib  11a  leabia,  acc  sail 
cumne  aici  can  no  bi  ’n-a  eeann. 

(b)  066n  ca  an  bul6s  lice  ! flac  epoyea  an  pun  6 yin.  C6p 
yas  Una  an  pocos  ? Gd  an  pocos  ap  an  m-bopn. 
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Irali 


Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last -year 


4.  Translate  into  English  ; — 

Ctnirii’  euro  na  bn  •outline  pe . bpajaic  na  bo  nuibe.  "CaBaip 
pop  bo'ii  capb  ■001111.  Ctnp.  cuille  uipSe  V«  1’eo  asm.  m 
ton:  e <X  ITUnpe  ’p  cpnag  a leanb_  a cpoioe,  can  tfmiitj  u,.x: 

■Cit  putt  ap  oo  coip.  CCp  tino  I'®  « si!-e-  °S«V 

no  geapp,  P«  6 pbm.  biob  poigin  «5ao  anoip  a liamiin,  So 

5cuippi&  Hie  uipse  5^  “T  100  : . „ . 

TSa  llopa  i mbnn  na  mbo.  Ca  bo  bail  aim.  CCp  i Wtp  mb6  i. 

Pi  b-i  up  mbo  i,  ip  i a mbo  piio  i. 

5.  Translate  into  English  : — 

La  eite  Ki  IP  meat  a o’  luppuib  pleaguin,  catt  up  ail  njopj: 
iiibuioe  Cap  pe  ipoeae  i noopap  Seamurp  lllaoit.  bi  Seatmup 
Va  tulte  ap  poot  up  again  an  oopaip  ipoeae  a5  cup  taoibin  up 
bpois  bi  an  t&  50  ban-bpocattac,  a5up  Seamup  a5  cup  altuip 
ne-  oo  bain  pe  be  pern  a peipbic,  a5up  epoc  p6  ap  fcpuccc « i 
otaoib  tiap  oo’n  oopap.  'Oo  beapg  mjfital  a flop*  a^p  Bi  p 
a5  5abdit  oa  cuio  bpeapcaibeaccu,  map  ba  gnacac  teip. 


6.  Translate  into  English  : — 

(a)  rice  ouipig  an  beaiib.  Hit  pe  acc  cu,5  .iii  pop.  Ok',  ti  a 
*4  It  ap  teacab  d,5e.  T*  puo  maic  pa  tint  a5  SeaEan.  Can 
e an  puo  e ? Tld  Concubap  lb  op  pa  outline  a,5e.  11.  W . 

puo  6 pm.  - ■ 

ft)  Tluaip  bibb  an  be, pc,  a5up  oume  aca  ap  5™  caob  non 
Joe,  ip  mb  puo  biob  aca  a5  cup.  cpd-’na  ceite,  ajup  lleilt,  , 
-in-bun  a 5n6ta  pern  cimceatt  na  apomeau. 


SECTION  G. 

7.  Translate  the  following  expressions  into  Irish 

(1)  Our  mother. 

(2)  Her  mother. 

(3)  0 mother ! • 

(4)  His  mother. 

8,  How  are  the  letters  d,  p and  a sounded  when  aspirated? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  examples. 
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FRENCH  (Optional  subject). 

One  hour  and  a hall  allowed  for  this  paper. 

v -D  _ Only  five  questions  arc  to  be  attempted,  one  ut  least 
A ' ' from  each  Section,  but  not  more  than  two  from  any 
one — 4,  B,  C,  D. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  M'Neill,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Translate  into  English 

Des  qn'Aline  put  marcher  et  parler,  elle  montra  une  grande 
predilection  pour  tout  ce  qui  souft’rait.  Un  petit  c-hien,  dont 
la  patte  avait  ete  ecrasee  par  une  voiture,  fut  de  bonne  lieure 
l’obiet  de  sa  plus  we  sollieitude.  II  marchait  piteusement 
sur  'trois  jambes,  et,  de  plus,  il  dtait  fort  laid.  On  ne  faisait 
guere  attention  a lue  que  pour  le  repousser  on  s’apitoyer  sur 
sa  laideur.  Aussi,  le  pauvre  animal,  peu  habitue  aux  bons 
traitements,  se  prit-il  pour  sa  petite  maitresse  d’une  affection 
inseusee.  II  sautait  autour  (Telle,  lui  lecliait  les  mains  et  le 
visage,  la  renversait  a force  de  caresses,  et  gemissait  pendant 
des  'heures  entieres  quand  il  ne  pouvait  la  trouver  ni  dans  la 
maison,  ni  dans  le  jardin. 

2.  Translate  into  English:  — 

Elle  retourna  s’asseoir  sur  sa  petite  chaise,  en  face  de  son 
pere  et  les  heures  s’ecoulerent  lentement  tandis  qn’elle  epiait 
ses  mouvements  les  plus  ledgers  et  les  moindres  changements 
de  sa  physionomie.  De  temps  en  temps,  il  prononfait  quel- 
plies  paroles  entrecoupees  dont  Hosa  ne  pouvait  saisii  le  sens, 
mais  il  semblait  toujourB  que,  lorsqu’elle  lui  parait,  sa  voix  eut 
le  pouvoir  de  le  calmer.  Madame  Reynold  vint  dans  la  journde, 
mais  le  medecin  avait  ordonne  une  si  grande  tranquillite  qu  elle 
n’insista  pas  pour  entrer  ni  pour  ddranger  Rosa  de  son  poste. 

Section  B. 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

M de  Lavardens  mourut  en  1869 ; il  laissait  un  fils  age  de 
quatorze  ans  et  chez  leqnel  ddja  se  montraient  tousles  ddfants 
et  toutes  les  qualites  de  son  pere.  Sans  etre  seneusement 
compromise,  la  fortune  de  Madame  de  Lavardens  se  trouvait 
un  peu  ebranlee  et  un  pen  diminuee.  Madame  de  Lavardens 
vendit  l’hotel  de  Paris,  se  retira  a la.  campagne,  vecut  avec 
beaucoup  d’ordre  et  d’economie,  se  consacrant  tout  entiere  a 
l’edueation  de  son  fils. — Halevy. 
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4.  Translate  into  English 

Puis  il  prit  une  grammairc  ct  nous  lut  notre  lesqn  J etais 
JZl  e voir  comme  je  comprenais.  Pout  ce  qu  il  disait  mt 
etonnO  ae  vo  croii3  aassl  qUe  je  n avals  jamais  si  bien 

semblait  taci . . ^ plus  n’avait  jamais  mis  autant  de 

eeoute,  et  q . itatjons.  On  aurait  dit  qu’avant  de  s’en 
Pvltie^enauvre  homme  voulait  nous  donner  tout  son  avoir, 

- " la  e 

avait  pTopm'd  dos  exempt  tout  neufs.-DAUDET. 

Section  C. 

».  Translate  into  French 

Peter  is  not  here  to-uay. 

It  is  he  who  is  coining. 

mppuTforSe^'thoy  forgot  easily. 

6'  T^MeiS?wSt!‘tho  way  to  the  railway-station? 
G-ive  me  a ticket  for  3P  aris . 

What  is  the  price  ot  that  Hat  t 
Where  is  the  key  of  my  room . 

Section  D. 

7.  Give  the  feminine  of  gros,  mou,  ancien,  vieux,  nouveau, 

l°T Write  out  in  full  the  Present  Indicative  of  ttre,  avoir, 
alter. 


LATIN  (Optional  subject). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 

nt  p _ Questions  1,  2,  and  8 are  compulsory.  Of  the  remitt- 
ing questions  only  two  may  he.  attempted. 


Mr.  Stbonue,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 


1.  Translate  into  English 

Ita  ancipiti  preelio  diu  atque  acriter  pugnatum  est 
>•„ inmfttiia  non  passent . alte 


Diutins 


liSsgpis 

loco  superiore  in  nostros  Yemen**  Gallico. 
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.1  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(n  i He  said  lie  would  come  with  the  army  to-morrow 
, When  he  heard  this  he  sent  the  cavalry  on  m front. 
(V>  The  abundance  of  com  in  the  town  was  such  as  lie 
had  never  seen  before. 

(d  ) He  cannot  deny  that  he  did  so. 


into 


English  the  following  unprepared  pas- 


0.  Translate 

S‘le.L.  , „hi  priuuun  nostros  equites  conspexerunt,  quorum 

At  hos  es.  ubi  pnm  ^ cum  ipsi  uou  amplms  ootrn- 

erat  quiuqu  d y qui  irumentandi  causa  lerant 

t'eutoli  ATosam  ncndum  Sant,  nihil  timentibns  nostris, 
ttaU!  leoati  eorum  paulo  ante  a Geesare  discesserant,  atque  is 
tfiSikhrat  ab  his  petto,  impetu  facto  eelenter  nostros 

perturbaverunt.  Ojesae. — Ve  Bello  Ga/Mco. 

, > Decline  in  full  mu.nus,  ut-x,  compos  and  ciyis. 

4'  lb!)  Write  out  the  \ilural  of  quceilam  muher,  dives  mcola. 

5.  («.)  Compare  the  following  adjectives  mains,  parvus 
niaer,  senex,  felix . 

(b.)  Write  out  the  ordinal  numbers  first  to  tent  i. 
n \ T)pfUne  is , idem,  alius  • 

b Distinguish  between  the  meanings  of  qmuum,  qin- 
dam,  quicunque,  ecquu,  and  quisque. 

7 (a  ) Write  out  the  future  indicative  singular  in  the  active 
voice  of  placeo,  jacio,  sum. 

( b .)  Conjugate  augeo,  mordeo,  and  nascor. 

a (a  ) Explain  with  illustrations  the  terms  deponent  verb, 
8'  ' impersonal  verb  and  ablative  absolute. 

(b.)  Mention  such  locative  cases  as  you  are  acquainted 
with. 
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Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 


TV  Questions  set  to  Monitors  in  their  last  year  of  'service 
and  Candidates  for  training. 

(Easter,  1908.) 


SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION. 


Mr.  Chambers 
Mr.  Clements, 


Senior  Inspector. 
.Junior  Inspector. 


At  this  point  a magnificent  amphitheatre  of  cataracts  burst 
UDon  my  view,  with  appalling  suddenness  and  majesty.  How- 
ever in  a moment  the  scene  was  concealed  from  my  eyes  by  a 
dense  cloud  of  spray,  which  involved  me  so  completely  that  1 
did  not  dare  to  extricate  myself.  A mingled  and  thundering 
rushing  filled  my  ears.  I could  see  nothing  except  when  the 
wind  made  a chasm  in  the  spray,  and  then  tremendous  cata- 
racts seemed  to  encompass  me  on  every  side ; while  below,  a 
raging  and  foaming  gulf  of  undiscoverable  extent  lashed  the 
rocks  with  its  hissing  waves,  and  swallowed,  under  a horrible 
obscurity  the  smoking  floods  that  were  precipitated  into  its 
bosom  At  first  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at 
the  same  time,  permitted  the  spray  to  ascend  perpendicularly. 
A host  of  pyramidal  clouds  rose  majestically,  one  after  another, 
from  the  abyss  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall ; and  each  when  it  had 
ascended  a little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract  displayed  a 
beautiful  rainbow,  which  in  a few  minutes  was  gradually 
transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. The  spray  of  the  Great  Pall  had  extended  itself 
through  a wide  space  directly  over  me,  and  receiving  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun,  exhibited  a luminous _ and  magnificent 
rainbow,  which  continued  to  overarch  and  irradiate  the  spot 
on  which  I stood,  while  I enthusiastically  contemplated  the 
indescribable  scene. 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  ,T.  O’Biordan,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Wouslby,  District  Inspector. 

Write  the  following  : -• 

(a.)  As  a headline  in  a large  hand. 

(b.)  As  a headline  in  small  hand. 

(c.)  Id.)  and  (e.)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 

(a.)  Sympathetic. 

( b .)  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
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(C  ^ Ingratitude. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 

That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember’d  not. 

yls  You  Like  It,  Act  11.,  Scene  vii. 

Id  i No  commentary  on  his  writings,  no  guesses  about  his 
life  or  character,  are  worth  much,  which  do  not  rest  on  this 
canon  as  their  foundation.  What  he  did,  thought,  learned, 
and  felt,  he  did,  thought,  learned  and  felt  as  an  artist. 

tc.)  Which  is  the  more  profitable  investment,  3|  per  cents, 
at  92§  or  l'i  per  cent.  Railway  Stock  at  10'2f '! 


GRAMMAR, 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

WB.—ln  addition  to  the  questions  in  Parsing  and  Analysis, 
namely,  Nos.  1 and  2,  which  are  compulsory,  only 
three  questions  arc  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  Parsing  and  Analysis  and  first 
three  other  answers  left  uncancelled.  Tlw  questions 
in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McEnery,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Parse  the  following  words  in  italics  : — 

The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  he  but  mine ; 

The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  low’rs, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine.  . 

The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I envy  now  too  much  to  weep ; 

Nor  need  I to  repine 

That  those  whose  charms  have  passed  away 
I might  have  watched  through  long  decay. 

2.  Give  a general  analysis  of  the  following 

The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labours,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind ; but  it  has  been 
delayed  till  I am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it ; till  i 
am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it;  till  I am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it. 
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Grammar- 


Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 


3 Write  down  all  the  inflexions  of  the  nouns  Actor,  hen, 
man,  nephew,  German. 


4 The  plural  form  of  each  of  the  following  nouns  lias  twu 
me- minus  * write  out  briefly  the  precise  difference  in  mean- 
ing'-.-Custom,  letter,  part,  quarter,  spectacle. 


5 Distinguish  between  a verbal  noun  and  a participle. 
Show  by  moans  of  examples  tlui  different  uses  of  the  parti- 

ciplc. 

ti  What  are  the  marks  of  a strong  verb  ? Show  from  forms 
still  in  use  that  hew,  melt,  mow,  swell,  shear,  were  once  of  the 
strong  conjugation. 


7.  Give  some  account  of  the  Keltic  element  in  English. 


8.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  . 

(a.)  Each  of  yon  have  adopted  your  own  view. 

(b  ) I don’t  know  who  you  are.  or  who  you  mean. 

(c.)  He  won’t  do  more  than  he  can  help. 

(d.)  A reward  was  offered  to  whomsoever  should  restore 
the  watch. 

(e  ) Being  his  sole  companion  he  naturally  addressed 
himself  to  me. 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

yjj. — Only  one  subject  to  be  selected. 

Mr.  Kells: , Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Keith,  District  Inspector. 

' SUBJECTS  irOW  E8BAV. 

(1.)  Justice  and  mercy. 

(2.)  A Palmer’s  life. 

(3.)  Blessings  and  evils  of  freedom. 

(4.)  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  town. 
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ENGLISH  LITEBATUBE. 

One  hour  and  a half,  allowed  for  this  paper. 

_ 1 fiup  auestions  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least  from 
X B.  — Only  five  9 . n n T)  The  ’Examiner  will  read 

tfTrk  ive’Lwers  left  uncancelled.  The 

Mr.  Dam,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Welpm,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

x (a.)  “ Silence  is  only  commendable  in  a neat’s  tongue 

’ {b)  “ Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.” 

- Eor  when  did  friendship  take  . 

A breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend . 

(il  ) “I  stand  for  sacrifice.  , • 

“ Look  on  beauty , 

Q„S»  ,t  “.«>  Mi  »»«■  ati" 

Section  B. 

3.  The  Spectator  says  of  wh^neilhbour- 

for  me  to  leave  the  country,  since  I tod  tuej  oe  M13ie  and 

hood  begin  to  grow  - y ^1  notioTls  which  have  been 
character 

frnmpd  of  me  are  various. 

Se  briefly  what  these  notions  were. 

, Sir  Koeer  de  Coverley’s  chap- 
4.  (a.)  Write  an  account  ol  bn  noge 

lain ; 

(b  ) Describe  the  Spectator’s  visit  to  the  hovel  where 
Moll  White  lived. 

Section  C. 

6.  Quote  Goldsmith’s  description  of  the  lot  of  the  Swis 
peasant. 
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English 

Literature. 


Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 

6 (a.)  " A land  of  tyrants,  and  a den  of  slaves. ” 

(b.)  “ Their  level  life  is  but  a smouldering  fire." 

(c  ) “ All  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise." 

“ The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

(e.)  ‘‘Pride,  in  their  port defiance  in  their  eye." 

To  what  nation  does  Goldsmith  refer  in  each  of  the  above 
passages?  Quote  the  line  either  preceding  or  succeeding 

Section  D. 

7 What  was  the  object  of  Lord  Marmion’s  journey  to  Scot- 
land? For  this  object  what  sort  of  guide  did  he  require  from 

Norham?  _ , 

8 ‘‘Here  is  a holy  Palmer.  Quote  young  Selby’s  de- 
scription of  this  Palmer’s  travels  in  foreign  lands. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B. The,  map  question  is  compulsory.  In  addition  to  it 

only  four  questions  are  to  be,  attempted.  The 
Examiner  will  read  only  the  answer  to  the  map  ques- 
tion and  the,  first  four  other  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

[Neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  filling  in  of  maps  and  dia- 
grams will  be  taken  into  account.] 

Mr.  O’Connor,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Cromie,  District  Inspector. 


1.  On  the  outline  map  of  Ireland  supplied  to  you  fill  in  the 
Shannon  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  chief  towns  and  prin- 
cipal elevations  of  the  River  Basin. 

2.  Write  a full  note  on  the  Gulf  Stream  dealing  with  : — (1) 
its  origin,  (2)  its  course,  and  (3)  its  influence  on  (a)  European 
climate,  and  (b)  American  climate. 

3.  Describe  two  methods  of  finding  longitude  at  sea. 

4.  Name  the  shipbuilding  centres  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Where  are  the  principal  Government  dockyards? 

5.  Name  the  ‘‘Kingdoms’’  of  the.  German  Empire,  with 
the  capital  of  each.  Mention  four  of  its  chief  ports. 

6.  Which  of  the  continental  nations  have  acquired  ' spheres 

of  influence  ” in  Africa?  Name  the  principal  territories  con- 
trolled by  each.  , 

7.  Name  the  chief  mineral  and  vegetable  products  oi  Oanws, 

or  of  India.  . , , 

8.  Write  short  descriptive  accounts  of  any  four  of  the  al- 
lowing Iceland,  Jamaica,  California,  Tasmania,  the 
Pampas,  The  Moluccas,  The  Tundras,  Monsoons. 
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ARITHMETIC  AND  MENSURATION. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  paper. 

v p.  _ Onlv  five  questions  to  be  attempted,  of  which  one  at 
' : least-  must  be  taken  from  Section  B.  The  Examiner 

will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  valve. 
Brief  explanatory  notes  of  your  work  should  be  given. 

Mr.  Craig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Heron,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 


1 Find  the  Greatest  Common  Measure  of  461538  and 
999999,  and  hence  find  in  its  lowest  terms  the  vulgar  fraction 

equivalent  to  "461538. 

o If  105  men  do  a piece  of  work  in  300  days,  how  long  will 
140  men  take  to  do  the  _ same  work? 

Use  this  example  to  illustrate  : 

(a.)  The  number  of  terms  in  a proportion. 

(b  ) The  rules  for  stating  an  example  in  proportion. 

(c  ) The  rules  for  “ cancelling.” 


3 Find,  by  practice,  the  rent,  of  258  acres  3 roods  30  perches 
at  £2  13s.  9d.  an  acre. 


4 A man’s  income  is  derived  from  £10,000  stock  in  the  2| 
ner  cents.  He  sells  out  at  82J  and'  buys  fi  per  cent,  railway 
shares  at  £150.  Find  the  change  m lus  income  and  the 
amount  of  railway  stock  that  he  buys.  Neglect  brokerage. 


5 The  true  discount  on  a sum  of  money  due  9 months 
hence  at  4£  per  cent,  is  £7  19s.  3d.;  find  by -the  unitary 
method,  the  sum  due.  Give  also  the  present  worth. 


Section  B. 

6.  A lawn  tennis  ground,  in  the  shape  of  a rectangle,  is  half 
as  long  again  as  it  is  wide.  The  cost  of  levelling  it  at  9a.  per 
square  yard  was  £176  8.s.  Find  the  cost  of  enclosing  it  with 
an  iron  railing  at  7s.  6 d.  per  yard. 

7.  A four-sided  field  has  two  sides  parallel  and  the  other 
two  sides  equal  to  one  another ; if  the  parallel  sides  are  3 / 0 and 
250  links  long,  and  each  of  the  equal  sides  100  links  long,  rind 
the  acreage  (100  links=22  yards).  * 

8.  Each  side  of  a rhombus  is  120  yards,  and  one  of  its 
angles  is  G0° ; find  to  two  decimal  places  the  • area  ot  the 
rhombus  in  acres, 
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ALGEBRA.— Men. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

vr  g Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 

' ’ will  read  only  the  first  five  questions  left  uncancelled. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  MoCiiiNTOCK,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Stokes,  Junior  Inspector. 

1.  Find  the  factors  of— 

(1)  li'®2  + 79®  - 8,  and 

(2)  3,r:1  + 6®"-  - 189®. 

2.  Find  the  L.O.M.  oE 

®9  - 2x"  + as  - 2,  and  3a5  - 8os‘  + 4ic\ 


3.  Divide 


as5  + y ■ by  x ~ y 

xs  - y~  x + y 


® + y 
* - y 


4.  Extract  the  square  root  of 


4®2  + 4®  - 1 - i 


5.  Solve  the  equations— 

8 • as 

2®  - 0 = 12  ■ 

3®  _ y_  4 

TO  16  9 


V + 11 


15 

x 

''  12 


10 

ij_ 

18 


6.  Solve  the  equation— 
1 

1 + as 


3 - as 


Jj 

35' 


7.  A train  loaves  Tralee  for  Dublin,  and 
speed  is  11  miles  per  hour  greater  than  that  of 

starts  simultaneously  from  Dub  m for  /ul  faakJ  mSu23 
between  these  towns  is  213  miles,  and  the  tramb 
miles  from  Dublin.  Find  the  rate  ol  speed  of  each  tram. 

s If  a = 1 and  h = - — find  the  value  of  the  expression:- 

1 + x l-x 


- y + ~~z 
(t  + b ft 


l 

■ if 
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GEOMETRY.— Men. 

Two  horns  allowed  for  this  paper. 

than  three  must  he  r „ t # answers 

at  ^ « 

all  of  equal  value. 

Euclid's  proofs  need  not  be  given, 

ff-awf  “UsS1 ■afi.  - - *•  - 

cepted. 

Mr.  Ross,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  IvYLE,  Junior  Inspector. 

Instructions  to  Candidates. 

Diagrams  should  ^^absm^ly ' hiTccuratea  diagrams.  _ " 

Legibly5  formed  Capital  iatters  are  to  bo  med  <»  t ^ Sam. 

The  same  letter  should  not  appear  r ^ ^ togcther. 

The  diagram  and  *e  proof  si  Id  b front  and  partly 
Hence  if  a proof  is  ^utten partly  on  ai_ 

refened^o  in  the  proof  should  be  repeated  on  the  back  o 
the  leaf. 

Section  A. 

1.  On  „te«  bj.pota.i.  »» * £$> 

lines  that  meet  at  a point  aie  m one  ana 

line?  Give  the  proof.  . . • Unes 

2.  If  a straight  line  fal1 ™ s(S  to  one* another ; (2)  the 

(1)  it  makes  the  alternate  ’ • ?ana  remote  upon  the  same 
exterior  angle  equal  to  the  l the  same  side  together 

side;  and  (3)  the  two  interior  angles  on 

equal  to  two  right  angles.  ^ produced  to  any 

3.  If  a straight  line  be  bisected,  ^ tos  produced 

point,  the  rectangle  contained  y witll  the  square  on  halt 
and  the  part  of  it  produced 1 g on  the  straight  line 

the  line  bisected,  is  equal  to  the  squai  a 

which  is  made  up  of  the  half  and  the  put  pro 

4.  In  an  obtuse-angled  trian|le’  1 the  other ‘two  by  tvyice 

side  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  squ  last-mentioned  sides 

the  rectangle  contained  by  drawn  to  it  from 

and  its  continuation  to  meet  a perpendicular 

the  opposite  angle,  a 
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Section  B. 

5 Perpendiculars  are  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bisectors 
of  the  external  base  angles  of  a triangle;  prove  that  the  1m 
joining  the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  bisects  the  sides  of  the 

triangle. 

G.  PQRS  is  a quadrilateral  : construct  a triangle  equal  to  it, 
having  its  vertex  at  Q and  for  base  BS  produced. 

7.  ABC  is  a triangle  having  a right  angle  at  C ; tromD.to 
middle  point,  of  CB,  a,  line  is  drawn  perpeiulicuL to  the  hypo- 
tenuse, which  it  meets  at  the  point  1<  ; prove  that  Hie  square 
on  AC  is  equal  to  the  difference  ot  the  squaieb  on  AI  andP  . 

8 AB  is  the  hvpotonuso  of  a right-angled  triangle  ABC, 
which  has  its  side  CA  greater  than  OB.  I'rom  1 CA  fteiB  B c 
oft  CD  equal  to  CB,  and  DA  is  bisected  in  E , move  that  the 
square  on  AB  is  double  of  the  squares  on  Alt  and  Jib. 


BOOK-KEEPING-. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.-OnZ*  five  questions  to  he attempted.  The 
will  read,  only  the  first  five  answers  left 
The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  vam  ■ 

Mr.  Dalton,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Mahon,  District  Inspector. 

I.— 

1908. 

Jan.  1.  Cash  on  hands,  . 

,,  in  Bank,  . ■ • • 

Coal  on  hands  (80  tons  at  15s.) , 

John  Smith  owes  me,  • • • 

,.  4.  Bought  for  Cash  40  tons  of  coal  at  lbs. 

, , 8.  Sold  John  Smith  10  tons  of  coal  at  18s. 

,,  10.  John  Smith  paid  me,  . ■ ■ 

,,  1.3.  Bought  from  James  Nolan  20  tons  ot 

coal  at  14s.  for  which  I gave  him 
a cheque,  . 

,,  15.  Lodged  in  Bank,  . • ■ ' 

,,  20.  10  tons  of  coal  (at  14s.)  destroyed 
accidentally  by  fire, 

„ 31.  On  hands— 120  tons  of  coal  at  14.S.,  • 

Post  these  transactions  into  the  Ledger ; balance  an 
.the  Accounts.  , ^ 

IT.  Make  out,  a Trial  Balance  of  the  accounts  in  Quest,m 


£ 

50 

100 

GO 

20 

32 

9 

29 


14 

20 

7 

84 
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lam  solvent , or  maolvent  a ,the  ctoejE  ^ as  assets, 

nSd  »*-  i.  «»  «“>  M““ 

%.M  Make  - MO  Account  .«  -»  ‘™> 
following  items  : i> 

i 10  20 

the  value  of  ■ ■ • go 

3.  Bought  cattle  for  cash,  • - 60 

4.  Sold  cattle  for  cash,  • • \clent. 

5.  Received  insurance  for  cattle  accicic  . lg 

ally  injured,  . • • ' .136 

,j  (.,)  Mute  out  a M «1  Lo»  Account  tom  M» 
items : — ■ •- 

i ■ 20 

1.  Profit  on  sale  of  coal,  • .30 

2.  ,,  „ timber,  ■ • 1(> 

3.  Money  lost,  • .20 

t SI  3S»  °‘MW‘  "***•  95 

£5  discount  for  cash,  • . .40 

6.  Lost  on  sale  of  iron,  - 

s — t “p,“- 

iug  what  each  item  represents,  viz.  . £ s (J. 

(a.)  Bank  Account  : . 80  0 0 


(a.)  Bank  Account  : . 80  0 0 

By  John  Blake,  • • 

(b.)  William  Thomas’s  Account : . 150  0 0 

To  Capital, 

(c.)  Wine  Account  : . 30  0 0 

To  Profit  and  Loss,  • 

(d.)  Capital  Account : . 975  0 0 

By  Sundries,  • • ' ' 

VL.  owe  me  ^dfallcd' 

, fia'wS— *bs 

I allow  LI  discount-  with  W.  Black, 

3.  I bartered  flour  'value. 

owing  him  the  dv  following 

Y1JI.  What  is  the  closing  entry  of  each 

ftnd  Tj0SS’  WmT% 
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HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B —Only  five  questions  to  he  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  unc.anccllcd. 
The  questions  in  this  paper  arc  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  PedIiOW,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Hughes,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Name  the  English  sovereigns  who  met  with  violent 
deaths  between  1066  and  1400.  Account  for  then  deaths, 
giving  dates. 

2.  Write  what  you  know  of  any  three  of  the  following  per- 
sons : — Dunstan,  Slnino  O’Neill,  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
General  Gordon. 

3.  Enumerate  the  important  events  that  led  up  to  the  sum- 
moning of  the  first  Representative  Parliament  of  l^oa. 

4.  Give  a short  summary  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 

5.  What  part  did  Oliver  Cromwell  take  in  foreign  affairs 
during  his  Protectorate? 

G.  When  and  between  whom  were  the  following  battles 
fought — Navarino,  Pinkie,  Yellow  Ford? 

7.  Write  short  notes  on,  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Star  chamber, 
Poy fling’s  Law,  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 

8.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  Great  Britain 
acquire  the  following  possessions  : — Gibraltar,  Bombay,  Hung 
Kong  ? 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.—  Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancdm- 
The  questions  in  this  paper  arc  all  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  J.  Murphy,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  MacMahon,  District  Inspector. 

1.  What  do  you  understand  by  (a)  Bimetallism,  (b)  Land 
Nationalisation,  (c)  Imperial  Federation? 

*2.  Tell  briefly  the  life-history  of  a butterfly. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  constituents  of  (a)  Candles,  (W  Glass> 
(c)  Gunpowder? 

4.  What  flowers  would  you  suggest  as  suitable  for  windov- 
boxes,  (o)  for  spring  bloom  ; (b)  for  summer  bloom? 
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5.  What  do  L01'd  K6lVin’  D°USlaS 

Hyde,  Edison,  Togo,  it  take  to  travel  from  Irc- 

6.  What  al’P^X  Cape  Colony,  India? 

laud  to  Australia,  < ’ , visions  0f  the  Employers 

SS  W2&» 1—* 

Esperanto.  B.i.um,  **““■  »«- 

r”«g.  - - - ■■  - -1 

^:rr 

horses,  dogs,  and  poultry.  j facto,  In 

Poste  ^ ^ 

qrdLKaand  to  be  seen  in 

Tm^-knorvn  laws  of  nature  am  illustrated  by  the 

U.  Name  foe  Caoe.-Ctoael  M.  <«  I—"" 

Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  Conference  and  of 

15.  State  wliat  you  know  of  tli  - » 

the  nature  of  its  deliberations.  ( 

VOCAL  MUSIC  (STAFF  NOTATION). 

, i o naif  allowed  for  this  paper. 

One  hour  anc  „ TJw  Examiner 

N B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  at  emp  • ^ uncancelled. 

will  read  only  of  equal  value. 

The  questions  m tins  pap 

Mr.  Headen,  Semoi  Inspector  I truct;on. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical 

1,  Be-write  the  following  passage  m I and  7 times 


j>F  b I r Key  ofits  Dominant, 

2.  Be-write  the  above  passage  m the  J 
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Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  hist  year 


Music. 


3.  Write  the  major  scales  beginning  on  the  notes  a minor 
second  above  and  below  the  note 


i 


4.  Write  minor  sixths  above  and  below  the  Leading-note  of 
the  Major  scales  of  A ; El> ; F. 

5.  Write  prefixing  Key  signatures,  the  scales  of  which  the 
following  is  half  : — 


i 


G.  Explain  the  terms  :—a  tempo;  ml  libitum;  Jim  forte; 
multo  allegro ; nlenuto. 

7.  Write  the  signatures  of  all  the  sharp  Keys. 

8.  In  the  Key  of  Bh  lind  an  example  of  each  of  the  Mow- 
ing intervals  (1)  Major  3rd  ; (‘2)  diminished  5th ; (3)  minor 
7th;  (4)  perfect- 5th  ; (5)  major  2nd. 


I 


VOCAL  MUSIC.- TONIC  SOL-FA. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B.— Only  live  questions  to  be  attempted.  The 

will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  unea 
The  questions  in  this  -paper  are  all  of  equal  v 


Mr.  Hbadbn,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Goodman,  Inspector  of  Musical  Instruction. 

1.  Name  the  minor  thirds  found  in  the  choids  of 
Dominant  and  the  Subdominant.  of  the  Doll  mode. 

2.  Give  the  mental  effects  of  the  Leaning  Tones  of  tl 
Scale. 

3.  Compare  the  lower  and  the  upper  Tetraehords  of 
Common  Scale. 

4.  Write  two  exampdos  of  each  of  the  following 
Intervals: — Major  7th;  perfect  5th;  major  3rd;  mu’ 
major  6th. 
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jSs4x— ' SbSrxri* 

and  rest  : 


U 


„i'i  : r,ro  .f 
: d 


: 1 


ta  .1,8  :l,t.d'  ' 


J 


.m 


, pi  ”•  i 1 

1 , Write  „ (,.»  .h,  «*.  - «*  “»  Hto™‘  “ 
tractions  and  give,  their  ^ 

8 Explain  the  us^n  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  (,)  of  brae  es 
or  braces,  and  (b)  of  double  bars. 


drawing. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

£*%£'»! 

ma,y  use  both  sides  of  the  pap«  • inlced  in. 

None  of  your  drawings  are  to  be  micer 

Section  A.  • , 

Tk<  »o,S 

(,„  Kg.  q. 

1.  Make  a drawing  of  the  ®xamp  e^g  than  example. 
Your  drawing  must  be  a fair  margin  of  paper 

but  of  similar  propoi to  , dedducted  £or  small  drawings 

STttS’JS fie » «» 

Section  B.  accuratehj> 

The  questions  in  this  section  ^ must  not  he  the 

using  Instruments.  The  cons  rue  construction  lines 

result  of  calculation  or  trial,  and 

must  be  dearly  shown,  . double  accent.  ( ) \nche  . 

A single,  accent  (!)  signifies  feet, 
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Drawing. 


Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 

2.  Draw  a figure  like  that  shown  in  the  diagrams  ( see  Eg. 
Q.  2),  making  the  sides  ol  the  rectangle  3‘5"  and  1'9''  respec- 
tively, 

3.  In  a certain  drawing  a lino  4"  long  represents  a length 
o£  5'.  Make  a scale  for  this  drawing  showing  feet  and  inches, 
and  long  enough  to  measure  1'.  Figure  the  scale  properly, 
and  show  by  two  small  marks  on  it  how  you  would  take  off  a 
length  of  3’  8". 

4.  Construct  a regular  hexagon  of  1J"  side,  and  within  it 
inscribe  three  equal  circles,  each  of  which  is  to  touch  the  other 
circles  and  two  sides  of  the  hexagon.  Clearly  show  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  circles  with  each  other  and  with  the  sides  of 
the  hexagon. 

5.  Draw  the  given  figure  (see  Fig-  Q.  5),  when  the  longest 
side  of  the  rectangle  is  4",  and  the  radius  of  each  of  the  arcsj  . 
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Question*  set  to  monitors  in  their  lust,  year 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  AND  HYGIENE. 

One  honv  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five,  questions  to  he  attempted,  of  which  two  must 
be  from  Section  A.  The  Examiner  will  read  only 
the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled . The  ques- 

tions in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Candidates  will  please,  name  at  the  beginning  of  their 
paper  the  text -bool r they  have  used. 

Mr.  Hogan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Sun  ley,  Organizer  of  Cookery  anil  Diuimlry  Instruction. 

A. 

1.  Show  by  means  of  an  experiment  that  a large  amount  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  change  ice  into  water. 

2.  Compare  tlic  conductivity  of  iron,  silver,  wood,  bone, 
air.  What  practical  use  is  made  of  these  properties  in 
domestic  matters'? 

3.  Describe  the  effects  of  heat,  on  starch,  bread,  and  cheese 
and  state  any  conclusions  you  can  arrive  at  therefrom. 

B. 

4.  Describe  how  the  sheets  should  be  changed  under  a help- 
less invalid.  What  is  the  draw  sheet? 

5.  Describe  the  symptoms  indicating  the  onset  respectively 
of  measles,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  chicken 
pox,  mumps. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  water  in  carrying  on  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion?  Distinguish  between  organic,  and  inorganic 
impurities  in  water. 

7 . Distinguish  between  disinfectants  and  deodorants,  anil 
describe  their,  respective,  actions.  Name  -three  substances 
under  each  head. 

8.  To  what  class  of  food  stuffs  docs  starch  belong,  and  in 
what  form  do  we  use  it  as  food?  Trace  the  process  of 
digestion  from  the  time  it  enters  the  mouth  till  complete  y 
digested. 
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elemental  B«w»  SCIK!fCF" 

One  honr  and  a half  allowed  tor  this  paper. 

. . n„.wered.  Illustrate  your 

Dr  Skbffington,  Senior  Inspector. 

*,  Organizer  and  I-***  °<  > 

Science. 

, Ur,  which  von  could  demon- 
1.  Suggest  two  «x^£ALolidor  liquid  substance 
strate  that  alteration  of.  the  shape 
does  not  change  its  volume. 

2 What  experimental  error  is  o -1  aduated  cylinder , 

50  c.c.  of  water  by  What  percenta^. 

(b)  a 50  c.c.  pipette,  x bio  centimetre  ol  water 

a„ 

3.  Explain  what  q«ant^w  “stale  without 

with  an  egg  to  ascertain  wt 

breaking  the  shell.  ^ tem. 

4.  A flask  of  air  of  8B0 eLt  the  initial  tempera- 

tustotokE.ri»»  »»«»»“>  „„ula„„u, 

— ' -- - 

7.  Given  • riM  »l S*h“to' 

mine  the  proportions  «i  whicU  v — ^.d 

8.  Wlrnt  difference.  «i«  W"  thet  .it  » .tanged 

air?  By  what  experiments  coma  y 

in  properties  by  breathing  <■ 
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ELEMENTARY  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCE  .- 


WOJIRN. 


Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  answered.  Illustrate  your 
answers  wherever  possible  by  diagrams. 

Dr.  Skeffington,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Heller,  Organiser  and  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Science. 

1.  How  could  you  demonstrate  the  expansion  by  heat  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases?  Give  some  applications  of  such 
expansion. 

2.  Distinguish  between  dissolving  and  melting;  how  can 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  common  beverages  bo  deter- 
mined? 

3.  Explain  evaporation  and  its  effect  on  temperature;  in 
what  way  does  the  evaporation  of  perspiration  influence  the 
body  temperature? 

4.  Explain,  with  special  reference  to  clothing,  what  is 
meant  by  good  and  had  conductors  of  heat. 

5.  Describe  the  results  of  burning  phosphorus  in  air  ami 
state  some  properties  of  the  product,  and  of  the  residual  air. 

6.  How  could  you  prepare  and  show  the.  chief  properties  of 
“inflammable  air”  (hydrogen)? 

7.  Contrast  the  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies;  give  some 
account  of  their  interactions  and  of  their  effects  on  colouring 
matters  and  fabrics. 

8.  Give  a brief  account  of  the  human  digestive  system  and 
of  the  chief  changes  which  foods  undergo  in  the  body. 


NEEDLEWORK. 


Time  allowed,  six  hours. 

Mr.  Strongb,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendf.rc.ast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 


Sewing. 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specimen 
of  each  of  the  following  : — stitching,  hemming,  running  (a 
seam,  run  and  felled),  a buttonhole,  barred  at  one  end  ana 
rounded  at  the  other;  sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as 
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the  stitches  will  suthce  as  samples^a  ^ by  inoreasmg  it,  she 
not  to  exceed  the  amoun  • ,ed’for  other  branches  of  the 

will  encroach  upon  the  tune  q and  a half  square)  is 

subiect.  A small  patch  (about  on  . f tbo  outer  and 

to  be  tacked  on,  top-sewn  round  to  complete 

hemmed  round  one  quarter  of  * esaminat,ion  number  is 

zr;z°y‘  £a*i»  *«  -r*4  i,ort“  •*  sl‘“" 

men. 

Knitting  and  Darning. 

o— . !-*• 

ill  progress,  viz.,  the  lea  ° - beel  jn  the  presence  of  the 

required  to  turn  and  comp  for  foot,  and  knitting 

Superintendent,  picking  up  s itches  ^ The  sock 

four  or  five  rounds  of  it, , n su  o a label  about  one  inch 
should  have,  securely  stitched  to  , ^ tape  or  calico, 

broad  and  one  inch  and  a ' 1 , .lamination  number.  Bc- 

clearly  marked  with  candi _ . ■ * k candidate  will  pre- 

fore  beginning  to  turn  he  heel  o^^cd  by  him.  (The 

«H*  **  «*> 

The  Superintendent  will  BJ^P^^^°ofw>rtmg,  she 
piece  of  stocking  web,  which, cog  utting  a square  out  of 
can  tack  (right  side  down)  epon  papei  ^ ^ ^ of  the 

the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enable  ht  ^ ^ wong.  She  is 
darn  upon  the  right  side,  a tj  a threepenny -piece  nor 

to  darn  a round  hole,  not  sma Mer  than^  ^ ^ ai  t n to 
larger  than  a sixpence,  raTin“|,  le  Both  sock  and  darn, 

about  half  an  inch  beyon  tie  by  a few  strong 

when  finished,  are  to  be  1 
stitches  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out. 

Paper  for  these  tests  vvifi  b jP  needle  and  thread;  no 
mens  are  to  be  tacked  togetnci 

pins  are  to  he  left  in  them.  ^ ^ can_ 

Candidate  is  required  to  cut  °ttole  fulf  or  half  size,  as  she 
didate  is  at  liberty  to  °nt  this  a ^ *half  sbirt,  i.e.,  a shirt 
pleases,  but  she  must  no  Pie  u ,k  distinctly  her  examr 
with  only  one  side.  On  it  she  wm 

nation  number. 

She  » requested  to  comply  » «»%  « »°*>«  *' 

quirements  mentioned  abese. 
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Questions  set  In  monitors  in  their  last  year 

IRISH  (Optional  Subject). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  jive  questions  are  to  be  attempted , one  at  least 
from  each  section— A , B,  G.  The  Examiner  will 
read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  uncancelled. 
Candidates  are  not.  at  liberty  to  select  questions  from 
the  two  sections  headed  71,  they  must  confine  them- 
selves to  one  of  these  sections. 

The.  questions  in  this  Caper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

Or.  SkisiiTINUTon,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  JjliHANli,  'District  Inspector. 

Suction  A. 


1.  Translate  info  Irish  : - 

A gentleman  who  lived  near  a.  lake  had  a large  dog.  This 
dog’s  name  was  Bruch,  and  lie  was  very  fond  of  his  masters 
sou.  They  were  always  together  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
they  often  went  in  a little  boat  to  a small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  water. 

2.  Translate  into  Irish  : — 

Thro.w  away  these  stones,  John.  The  sweets  are  hard: 
they  will  break  your  teeth.  We  shall  have  a wet  day,  the  air 
is  cold  and  chilly. 

That  man  does  not  like  wine  ; he  prefers  milk. 

Wc  have  been  travelling  all  day  on  this  road.  This  is  our 
boat.  We  have  three  larger  boats  Ashing  in  the  harbour. 

Section  B.  (Ceacca  beaga  7 CaT>g  Jalm.) 

3.  Translate  into  English  : — 

“Ccrot  po-cpuaiT>  ap  -Seamuy  Bocc,  a lleiU.1.  Cfoeann  ru  5U1’- 
minic  a cagann  ye  cun  congnarh  a caBaipc  -Dom-ya  ntiaip  « 
ag  cup  lappamn  ap  pocaiB,  no  nuaip  a Bionn  obaip  epom  luap  V"1 
imp  l.aiii ’ agam.” 

“b’yeappa  t> 6 go  mop  aipe  a taBaipc  va  paiyoe  Beag  catman, 
apya  lleilli. 

4.  Translate  into  English  : — 

CCp  uiaiaro  cu  cpucc  ap  'Cum  bo  Cuattgne  ? Cualaro  we. 
flctc  c yin  an  cogaB  mop  a Bt  i nGipinn  pan  6,  i ncaoil)  rai^ 
nuinn  nap  b’ainm  no  "Conn  Cnmtgne?  Sea*  5°  Tl1’iieac; 
mopBait  ap  uaiytiB  na  ripe  yeo  un  ump  yin.  If  longcnirarc 
le  Bpeagcacr.  e yeo,  aguy  ru  an  congnarh  agcmin,  molcm  te 
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5.  Translate  into  English  , , 

w b°"  °5  cim 

not  le  » bneac,  «■*  .alall  <*«  »T 

IEkr~ 

6.  Translate  into  English  : , 

{a)  Ca  noitm  W»  i«r  «"  f<>.  ^ % m le,5 

riU  i teit  e.  bein  Sl-im 

note  e.  seo  a\\tai  eile.  b lkvl  115e. 

(6)  Cd  1M>n  "E*  ' ’>6n  ,15"' 

Za  an  ho  05  ite  11a  1150V  '^laf. 


SECTION  B.  (On  Cean 


Leaban  7 «n  Tana  leahav-) 


3.  Translate  into  English  : _ c 

b.  ** - - « ? *r?jz  tZZZTn*" 

an  uaifi,  rn>  «3ur  hio-o  PV-  "10T  * ^ b)(r6  ^ 

Uismii.  b’  fat*  a 5»-«  ' ^ ba  *,„«  5«h 

neoc  osar  tn4«a6  1 tw»rS*  annfo  1 
claim  fioj;  a5ur  c'S60!1™  ’aT>' 

4-  Translate  into  English 

(a)  Can  am  at  °S«r  t>6”TI<,D  05  11  "b“  JIT,,  1xallj  pea-oaf. 

-i  -r  « - « - fj*  £«  - 

Viaiii  fioimfi  fin  irif  an  C1T>  a3  V 5 

no  connaic  f6.  . rmil  agam  aim.  If 

(l)  1v  seaf.  e btav  an  tme  mf-  1 • 
mo  If  col  I10111  blaf  na  feola  fm- 

5.  Translate  into  English  . 

niov  b’fana  lioin  la 
1nr  an  am  feo  ’,ia  ,,lWm’ 

IV  a caitearii  as  evcceacr 
lean  f6m  af.  an  3<T-ao'b. 

Sonaf  of.c  a eirn'n 
CCn  hdilln  f.o-binn  ; 

Oia  lear-va  if  teT1’  ‘'wlP 
ir  v-at  Ve  50  fail  Inm. 
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Irish. 


Questions  set  to  monitors  in  their  last  year 

6.  Translate  into  English 

(а)  Va  50P.C  beas  a5aunn-ne  caob  ciap  uo’11  ci§.  an  Bpaca 
cu  in  aril  e?  Tli  paca.  Can  cct  05  paf  ann  ? Z(t  qvairm  liBall, 
aSur  fnifSapa,  a5uf  crtair,T1  T^D  a5ur  an  u,l'e  cineal  blai  ami. 

(б)  If  mop.  an  lean  a ca  ann  po.  1r  1116  1'  50  mop, naan  bop.n. 
Ip  05  cpo  tia  muc  a cct  pi,  as  bun  na  binne. 

Section  0. 

7.  What  consonants  can  be  eclipsed?  Show,  by  examples, 
how  in  each  case  E clip  sis  is  effected. 

8.  Give,  with  examples,  the  rules  for  the  aspiration  of  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  Adjective.  State  some  exceptions  to 
these  rules. 


IfBE-NOH  (Optional  Subject). 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least 
from  each  Section — A,  i>\  0,  D. 

Dr.  Beatty,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  McNeill,  District  Inspector. 


Section  A. 


1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Elle  se  remit  done  en  marolie,  oroyant  fermemont  re^9®’n'i 
sur  ses  pas.  Malheureusement  elle  sc  trompait,  et  , 
se  rapprocher  de  la  maison  s’en  eloignait  toujours  d 
Le  soleil  commencait  a toinber  d ’aplomb  sur  la  rou  , 
que  ce  ne  fut  pas  encore  un  soleil  de  juillet,  ll  aval  J 
la  une  chaleur  suflisante  pour  lui  donner  un  violen  , „ 

tete.  Elle  s’aperpnt  bientot  que  lo  pays  changeait  de  P 
plus  et  que  lien  antour  d’elle  ne  ressemblait  a ce  qu  ^ 
vu  dans  le  voisinage  de  l’habitation  de  sa  tame.  A 
grands  noyers,  elle  ne  voyait  plus  que  des  chataigni 
clienes  entremeles  de  quelqus  arbres  fruitiers.  I 


2.  Translate  into  English  : — 

Vraiment?  s’dcria  Mademoiselle  Noemi,  quittont  h™  a 
coup  le  ton  un  peu  solennel  qu’elle  avait  pris  pour  ia  ra  . 
Eh  bien ! vous  la  redirez  demain  a Madame  Dcyn  > ^ 

vous  l’expliquera  mieux  que  inoi.  Mon  pere  me  la  r 
il  y a bien  des  annees,  la  premiere  fois  que  je  vms  ici 
Elle  me  frappa  tellement,  sans  doute  parce  que  1 av 
les  yeux  le  dragon  transform^  en  rocher  et  la  vallee  h 
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of  service,  and  candidates  for  training. 

,,  iamais  et  que  nreme  elie  resta  gravee  dans 

que  je  ne  1 fes  proprea  termes  qu’il  avait  employes  Mars 
mon  esprit  ^ansespro  ne\’esfc  aperqu  que  le  ciel 

voyez  (lone  A«n  ,n0No,S  aliens  avoir  un  orage.  Ou 
Section  B. 

3 Translate  into  English  : 

— One  faisiez-vons  la,  mauvais  Piem  • , . , . ■ rogavdais 

-ffttendai.  men  , 

“At’Stto  ft  v«;,tvi  serais  «t.W>  '* 

Pierre  avec  confiauee.  embrasse-moi,  dis-tnoi 

KaiBon,  si  tn  ne  veux  pas  qu  on 

^TTTne^eux  done  pas  m’emmen^?  s^m  le 

S»e“».  - 

ItesStv^mfiot  de  vin  tout  W^-  et  que  e’est  un 

vieux  joueur  de  fifre  ^^nSmu-,'  n’a  pas  toujours  etd.mr 
J^S’r^rZTco^  iFeat  aujourd  hui._ 

(Daudet) . Section  0. 

5 Translate  into  French  :— 

(fl.)  I received  a letter  this  morning. 

(b  ) Please  close  the  door.  , , 0 

\c  ) At  what  hour  does  the  tram  start. 

(d.)  Is  breakfast  ready?  ,..loek 

(e  ) I shall  rise,  to-morrow  at  6 o cloci  . 

6.  Give  the  French  for  the  following  nouns  and  prefix 

article  in  eachcase^  hanBe>  week,  month. 

Section  T>. 

7.  Write  down  . 

8 Give  the.  Present’ Participle  and  the  Past  Partrcrple  o. 
the  following^  ^ ^ mnnaite)  mettre.  r 
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LATIN  (Optional  Subject). 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N B - Questions  1,  2,  and  3 are  compulsory.  Of  the  remain, 
incj  questions  only  two  may  be  attempted. 

Mr  Strongs,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr'  Dickie,  District  Inspector. 

1 Translate  into  English  : — 

Ipse  triduo  intermisso  cum  omnibus  copiis  eos  sequi _ copit 
Helvetii  omnium  rerum  inopia  adducti  legates  de  dedi  ione  ad 
111 Qui  cum  cum  in  it  mere  convemssent,  seque 
TveZ SedssSi,  suppliciterque  locuti  flentes  pacempeti, 

5°»el™  jZiZt,  *•  f»‘r”  cf”  * 

venit  otekles,  anna,  servos,  qm  ad  cos'  perfng.ssent  poposcit. 
Parse  flentes,  jussisset,  poposcit. 

2.  Translate  into  Latin 

(a  ) I shall  speak  to  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  home. 

(b.)  He  had  heard  that  half  the  army  had  perished. 

(r  ) The  general  when  he  canie  took  out  the  soldiers 

and  led  them  against  the  enemy. 

(d  ) The  town  was  well  situated  and  fortified  with  the 
utmost  skill . 

(e.)  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  spare  captured  enemies. 

3.  Translate  into  English  the  following  unprepared  pas- 

“sQ„nr  r rr„  «■" 

milHa  pasaumi! miinque  itaset,  omnos  m»io»  ■>»”■  »«f- 
™ jj  iS  mius  ad  Cmsarem  tendere,  et  voce  sigmficare 

«j™  Mom  ao  poMm  mm.  m* 

contra  populum  Romanum  arm.s  contendere. 

4.  Decline  the  following  nouns  — 

Dies,  homo,  bos,  hercs,  incola. 

cccdo,  sedeo,  premo. 

6.  Decline — 

Tu,  isle,  qui,  liter,  ipse. 

7‘  C<SubUmi7,  malus,  tenet,  admirabilis,  niger. 

8.  Mention  five  verbs  governing  the  dative  case,  an  i us-, 
trnte  their  use  by  examples. 
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V OFESTIOKS  set  to  Junior  Assistant  Mistresses. 
v'  k (Easter  1907.) 


Write 


PENMANSHIP. 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  J.  O’Biordan,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Clements,  Sub-Inspector. 

(a.)  As  a.  headline,  in  large  hand. 

(b.)  4 s a headline  in  small  hand. 
(c.)  and  id.)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 


(a.)  Crystallized. 

(b.)  He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 


(c.) 


Poor  !— Oh  ! ’tis  rich  in  all 
That  flows  from  Nature’s  hand; 

Rich  in  the  emerald  wall 
That  guards  its  emerald  land . 

Are  Italy’s  fields  more  green? 

Do  they  teem  with  a richer  store 
Than  the  bright  green  breast 
Of  the  Isle  of  the  West 
And  its  wild  luxuriant  shore? 

(d)  The  returns  published  by  the  Department  of  Agrieul- 
t„re  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  supply  the  follow- 
£ pmieMm  with  regard  to  the  number  of  pigs  raised  u 
Ireland  during  the  past  five  years 


m 


Year. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Number. 

1,327,610 

1,383,576 

1,315,126 

1,164,516 

1,244,542 


DICTATION. 

Mr  Kellt,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  District  Inspector. 

Notwithstanding  this  grievous  declension,  however,  I was 

unconscious  of  the  poetical  renown  of  their  mau^on  A^  in 

scription  over  the  gateway  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  mn 
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Questions  set  to  junior  assistant 

Chaucer's  pilgrims  slept  ou  the  night  previous  to  their  de- 
onaucei  ay  o bott<jm  yf  the  yurd  was  a magnificent  sign 

S e eitmg  ffi  the  act  of  sallymg  forth.  1 was  pleased, 
lepreseuw  g though  the  present  mu  was  comparatively 

t0V  , the  form  Of  the  old  inn  was  preserved.  There 
model  ,yt  yard,  as  m old  times,  on  which  opened 

if  ™ of  the  guests.  To  those  ancient  urns  have  an- 

he  ohwnbM o form  of  our  theatres.  Plays 

iSy  acted  toimi-yards.  The  guests  lolled  over  the 
. “ whi.il  answered  to  our  modern  dress-cncle;  the 

crSmob^-lustered  in  the  yard  instead  oi  the  pit;  and  the 
onticai  noo  ^ ,ret  wundows  were  no  bad  represen- 

ts of  the  gods  of  the  shilling  gallery.  When,  therefore, 
tatives  w fo  imnortaut  enough  to  have  a house  ot  its  own, 

Z for  its  construction  from  the  yard 

°Stbsafafthe  window,'  musing  and  gazing  into  the  court-yard, 
urine  UP  recollections  of  the  scenes  depicted  m such 
and  conjuring  i until,  by  degrees,  bales,  boxes, 

lively  “lo"  , ^aggonexs  faded  from  sight,  and  my  fancy 
peeled  the  Jlace  with  the  motley  throng  of  Canterbury  pil- 
grims. 


needlework. 

Time  allowed,  six  hours. 

Mr  Strongs,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Prendebuast,  Directress  ot  Needlework, 

Sewing. 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have 
to  execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a specs 
men  of  each  of  the  following  -.-hemming,  running  (a  seam 
run  and  felled),  a buttonhole  rounded  at  each  end,  sewing  on 
mthm  also  known  as  “ stocking  on  ”).  One  buttonhole, 
and  one  tnofc  of  each  of  the  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples,  and 
candidate  will  do  well  not  to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned, 
XT  increasing  it  she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required 
for  other  branches  of  the  subject.  A small  pat  eh  (about  one 
in0h  aTd  a half  square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  top-sewn  round 
one  quarter  of  the  outer  and  hemmed  round  one  quarter  o th 
inner  side,  so  as  to  complete  one  comer  ot  the  patch.  Candi- 
date’s examination  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon 
un worked  portion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning. 

Candidate,  having  provided  herself  with  a piece  of  knitting 
in  progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby’s  sock,  with  heel  begun  1 
required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  m the- presence  of  the 
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rinteudent,  picking  up  stitches  fur  foot,  and  kmttiug 
bUpe  rounds  of  it,  narrowing  for  instep.  Ihu  sock 

r n hb.ve  securely  stitched  to  it,  a label  about  one  inch 
thU  1 ami  one  inch  and  a half  lung,  of  white  tape  or  calico, 
^marked  with  candidate's  examination  number.  Be- 
?*■.,  hpoinniug  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  will 
£ore  nt“t  to  the  Superintendent,  to  be  marked  by  him.  tide 

BSw.  »- 


The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a tmiall  piece 
f -toe-kin1'  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working,  she  can 
ilk (rilt  side  down)  upon  paper,  cutting  a square  out  of  the 
i 1,1k  of  the  paper  to  enable  her  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
\ dd  mion  theh-ight  side,  as  she  works  on  the  wrong.  She 
t dam  a round  hole , not  smaller  than  a.  threepenny -piece 
10  htraer  than  a sixpence,  running  the  darn  m each  direction 
110  , ,o.  hBif  an  inch  beyond  the  hole.  Both  sock  and  darn, 
wlieuhuished,  are  to  be  firmly  attached  by  a few  strong  stitches 
to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 

Cutting-out. 

Paner  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Gutting-out  speci- 
men^ are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread, 

cut  out  a boy’s  shirk  The  candi- 
date is  at  liberty  to  cut  this  article  full  or  hah  size,  as  she 
ukases  but  she  must  not  present  a half  shirt,  i.c.,  a shirt  with 
Sly  one  side.  On  it  she  will  mark  distinctly  her  examination 

"Thesis  requested  to  comply  at  exactly  us  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above. 

OBJECT  LESSONS'. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this. paper, 
v p -Onlv  five  Questions  are  to  be  attempted  one  at  least 
N from  each  section,  A,  B,G.  Credit  will  be  given  for 

full  answers  well  expressed. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Tibbs,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

°1ini mZXt  mint  by  sequence  m object  J™s?  Explam 
why  it  is  necessary,  Sketch  a senes  or  j 

illustrating  plant  life. 

Section  B. 

3.  Describe  some  experiments  by  which  you  would  illustrate 

, . . _£  4 r\  q plans. 


u . omwv  . 

the  solvent  power  of  water  to  a class. 


Object 

Lessons. 


l02  Questions  set  to  junior  aseiatimt 

a write  out  six  questions  you  would  put  to  junior  infants  if 
oirino  an  object  lesson  on  salt,  and  the  torn,  m which  yon 
would  train  them  to  give  the  answer  to  each. 

k Describe  in  any  form,  either  by  notes  or  as  a composition, 
rnetbod  of  giving  an  object  lesson  on  calico  to  a second 
rntod  Whaf  apparatus  would  you  require? 


Section  C. 

G Explain  by  what  means  you  would  give  a child  his  first 
notions  of  accurate  dimensions. 

7.  Write  brief  notes  of  a lesson  on  the  use  of  the  ther- 
mometer. 

8.  How  would  you  convince  children— 

(1)  that  personal  cleanliness  is  essential  to  health, 

(■2)  that  sleeping  in  a room  with  doors  and  windows 
tightly  closed  is  unhealthy . 


HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING,  KINDERGARTEN,  Etc. 

One  hour  and  a halt  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N B -Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  from  each 
1 J section. 


Dr.  Alexander,  Senior  Inspector. 
Mr.  Glostbr,  District  Inspector. 


The  work  may  be  done  in  pencil 
should  be  shown 


All  construction  lines 


louiu  oe  snow  n.  ...  . , 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet,  a double  accent  ( ) inches. 
Prxt  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer. 


Section  A.  H 

1.  Show  the  importance  of  colour  work  us  an  Occupation 
for  the  infant  school. 

' 2.  Give  an  outline  of  an  introductory  lesson on the  Secon 

Gift  What  arc  the  educational  purposes  of  this  Gift 


Section  B. 

3.  Bold  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper  (8"  by  6")  according  to  t e 
plans  given  in  figure  No.  1. 

and  to  each  other . 
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Section  C . '■ 

5 Draw  a scale  of  one  and  a half  inches  to  one.  foot,  and 

STDraw  toscale  tofgure  So.  3 according  to  the  figured 

dimensions. 

Fig.  No.  1. 


Q> 


A? 

Fig.  No.  2. 


& b 


□ 


Fig.  No.  3. 


£/evatton 


Plan 


Section  D. 

7.  Draw  a design  composed  of  straight  lines  only,  suitable 

£08.SDraw  KSpfc  No-  4’  and  siade  ^ t0  ^ 
extent  that  you  think  necessary. 
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1Q4  Questions  set  to  junior  assistant 

VI.— Questions  set  to  gnioi^As^stant  Mistresses. 

SPELLING  AND  PUNCTUATION 

Mr  Chambers,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Clements,  Junior  Inspector. 

At  this  point  a magnificent  amphitheatre  of  cataracts  burst 
noon  mvww,  with  appalling  suddenness  and  majesty.  How- 
upon  my  vi  > fhe  soenc  was  concealed  from  my  eyes  by 

eVi  ’ Mnnd  of  soray  which  involved  me  so  completely  that 
a dense  cloud  P ? , myself.  A mingled  and  thnnderin« 

1 did-  «cc  nothing  except  when  the 

i made  a cllm  in  the  spray,  and  then  tremendous  catar- 
wind  mauo  „„ss  me  ;otl  every  bide;  while  below,  a 

acts  seemec  . o£  imdisooverable  extent  lashed  the 

raging  and  f ^ § and  swallowed,  under  a horrible 

roclrs  wift  * Sing  floods  that  were  precipitated  into  its 

obscimty  he  smmang  ^ by  douflSi  b t after  a 

fT minutes  the  sun  burst  forth,  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at 
few  minutes  t - spraY  to  ascend  perpendicularly, 

the  same  time, , p > dmicls  rose  majestically,  one  after  an- 

A host  of  py  , n bottom  of  the  fall ; and  each  when 

* «“  °atartaCt 

it  nad  asceuucu  . , which  m a few  minutes  was 

played  a b 'eaut1 \ j a tbe  bosom  of  the  cloud  that  im- 
gradually  transferred  un  * f h G t FaU  ha4  K. 

mediately  succeedech  The  W ^ ^ ^ ^ 

contemplated  the  indescribable  scene. 

PENMANSHIP- 

Half  an  hour  allowed  for  this  paper. 

Mr.  J.  O’Rtotwan,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Worst, nv,  District  Inspector. 

Write  the  following  , „wj 

(a.)  As  it,  headline.  m large  l and. 

(b  ) As  a headline  in  small  hand. 

(c.)  (d.)  and  (e.)  In  a neat  legible  hand. 

(b.)  SboS' heraldry , the  pomp  of  power. 

T xt  /to  a nvr-rrmw. . 


(c.) 


Inoratttupe. 

Freeze , freeze,  thou  hitter  sky, 
That  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot, ; 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
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(d  ) No  commentary  on  his  writings,  no  guesses  about  his 
life  or  character,  are  worth  much,  which  do  not  rest  on  this 
canon  as  their  foundation.  What  he  did,  thought,  learned, 
and  felt,  he  did,  thought,  learned  and  felt  as  an  artist. 

(e.)  Which  is  the  more  profitable  investment,  3:|  per  cents, 
at  92|  or  4J  per  cent.  Bail  way  Stock  at  102f '? 


NEEDLEWORK. 

Time  allowed,  six  hours. 

Mr.  Stkonge,  Senior  Inspector. 

Miss  Peendebgast,  Directress  of  Needlework. 

Sewing. 

As  a test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch  candidate  will  have  to 
execute,  on  material  supplied  by  Superintendent,  a sPe.o™e 
of  each  of  the  following  ■-stitching,  hemming,  runnmg  { a 
seam,  run  and  felled),  a buttonhole,  barred  at  one  end  and 
rounded  at  the  other;  sewing  on  gathers  (also  known  as 
••  stocking  on  ”).  One  buttonhole,  and  one  truth  of  each  ot 
the  stitches  will  suffice  as  samples,  and  candidate  will  do  well 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  mentioned,  as,  by  meieasm  , 
she  will  encroach  upon  the  time  required  for  othei  blanches 
of  the  subject,.  A small  patch  (about  one  mck ^ and  a halt 
square)  is  to  be  tacked  on,  top-sewn  round  one  q _ ' _ 

outer  and  hemmed  round  one  quarter  of  the  inner  side,  so  as 
to  complete  one  corner  of  the  patch.  Candidates  - 
tion  number  is  to  be  plainly  marked  upon  an  unwor  u i 1 
tion  of  the  specimen. 

Knitting  and  Darning. 

Candidate  having  provided  herself  with  a piece 
in  progress,  viz.,  the  leg  of  a baby  s sock,  with  he.  o > 
is  required  to  turn  and  complete  this  heel  m the 
the  Superintendent,  picking  up  stitches  for  foot,  and  knitting 
four  or  five  rounds  of  it,  narrowing  for  instep.  The  sock 
should  have,  securely  stitched  to  it,  a label  about  one  men 
broad  and  one  inch  and  a half  long , of  white  tape  oi  <•  > 

clearly  marked  with  candidate’s  examination  nuni  e^\ 
fore  beginning  to  turn  the  heel  of  the  sock,  candidate  L 
sent  it  to  the  Superintendent  to  be  marked  by  hm  • 
candidate  must  be  careful  not  to  neglect  doing  this.)  ,, 

The  Superintendent  will  supply  candidate  with  a small 
piece  of  stocking  web,  which,  for  convenience  of  working, 
she  can  tack  (right  side  down)  upon  paper  cutting  9 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  paper  to  enab  e her  to  see  the  pm»ress 
of  the  darn  upon  the  right  side,  ns  she  works  on  the > wrong. 
She  is  to  darn  a,  round  hole,  not  smaller  than  a threepenny- 
piece  nor  larger  than  a sixpence,  runnmg  the  darn  in  ea 
direction  to  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  hole.  Both  sock 
and  darn,  when  finished,  are  to  be  firmly  attached  by  a tew 
strong  stitches  to  the  specimen  of  sewing. 
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Needlework. 


Questions  set  to  junior  assistant 
Cutting-out. 

Paper  for  these  tests  will  be  supplied.  Cutting-out  speci- 
mens are  to  be  tacked  together  with  needle  and  thread;  no 
pins  are  to  be  left  in  them. 

Candidate  is  required  to  cut  out  a boy’s  shirt.  The  candi- 
date is  at  liberty  to  cut  this  article  full  or  half  size,  as  she 
pleases,  but  she  must  not  present  a half  shirt,  i.e.,  a shirt 
with  only  one  side.  On  it  she.  will  mark  distinctly  her  exami- 
nation number. 

She  is  requested  to  comply  as  exactly  as  possible  with  all 
requirements  mentioned  above. 


HAND  AND  EYE  TRAINING,  KINDERGARTEN,  Etc. 


One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  four  questions  to  be  attempted,  one  from  each 
section.  The  Examiner  will  rend  only  one  answer 
from  each  section. 

Dr.  Aluxanoee,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Gloster,  District  Inspector. 

The  work  may  be  done  in  pencil.  All  construction  lines 
should  be  shown. 

A single  accent  (')  signifies  feet,  a double  accent  (")  inches. 
Put  the  number  of  the  question  before  your  answer. 


Section  A. 

1.  Show  the  educational  importance  of  “ self -activity  011 
the  part  of  the  pupils. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  an  introductory  lesson  on  the  Toljrt 
Gift.  Explain  the  relation  between  the  Third  and 
Gifts. 


Section  B. 

3.  Write  clown  the  directions  yon  would  give  the 
the.  production  of  six  successive  folds,  using  a sqnai 
paper,  and  illustrate  your  answer  by  plans  of  the  sev  « 

4.  Describe  fully  the  relative  positions  of  the  jL°jon 
in  plan  and  elevation  in  figure  No.  1.  Draw  a si  e 

of  the  bricks  as  arranged. 


Section  0. 

5.  Draw  a.  line  2'  4"  long  on  a scale  of  2J"  to  the  |00*'  . ( 

(The  length  of  the  line  should  not  be  obtained  by  ca  eu  a 
C).  Copy  figure  No.  2 to  the  scale  of  It”  to  one  foot. 
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Questions  set  to  junior  assistant 

OBJECT  LESBONS. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  one  at  least 
from  each  section,  A,  B,  C.  Credit  will  be  given  for 
full  answers  tocll  expressed. 

Mr.  Headen,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  Tibbs,  District  Inspector. 

Section  A. 

1.  Wlmt  apparatus  should  you  prepare  for  a lesson  on  the 
growth  of  a bean  seed?  And  what  points  should  the  children 
observe  in  the  course  of  the  lesson? 

2.  The  Educational  purpose  of  Object  Lessons  is  three-fold. 
Explain  this.  What  errors  of  method  should  be  avoided  so  as 
to  cITocfc  this  purpose  to  the  fullest  extent  in  each  direction? 

3.  Make  drawing  of  a loaf  of  each  ef  two  well-known  trees 
or  plants  and  refer  to  the  points  (1)  of  resemblance  and  (2) 
of  difference,  you  would  lead  children  of  Eirst  Standard  to  ob- 
serve, during  an  Object  Lesson  on  these  leaves. 

Section  B. 

4.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  chalk  and  blackboard  at 
Object  Lessons?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  a 
lesson  on  a candle. 

5-  What  information  of  interest  or  utility  should  a Third 
Standard  pupil  bo  expected  to  acquire  during  a well-conducted 
Object  Lessen  on  (1)  water,  (2)  milk,  (3)  an  egg,  and  (4)  a 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  respectively? 

0.  Write  brief  notes  of  a lesson  on  butter.  What  apparatus 
would  you  require  and  what  experiments  would  you  make? 

Section  0. 

7.  Explain  as  you  would  to  a class  how  to  cut  out  an  en- 
larged pattern  of  a chemise  from  a miniature  drawing  done  on 
chequered  paper? 

8.  Give  an  outline  of  a lesson  on  the  modes  of  securing  the 
proper  ventilation  of  a house  both  by  day  and  night,  explain- 
ing and  giving  the  reason  for  each  circumstance. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Two  hours  allowed  for  this  subject. 

N.B. — Only  five  questions  to  be  attempted.  The  Examiner 
will  read  only  the  first  five  answers  left  mcancellea . 
The  questions  are  all  of  equal  value, 

Mr.  Craig,  Senior  Inspector. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Heron,  District  Inspector. 

1.  Describe  a method  of  teaching  notation  in  tens,  and  use 
it  to  explain  a simple  example  of  ‘ ' carrying  ’ 1 in  addition. 
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2.  Divide  1765432  by  77  by  factors,  and  explain  how  the 
complete  remainder  is  obtained. 

g (a  ) Find  the  cost  of  45  cows  at  £14  12s.  0 d.  each. 

(l>.)  If  £4,781 14s.  Id.  be  divided  among  53  persons,  how 

much  will  each  get? 

4.  — («)  Reduce  tVtV  to  its  lowest  terms. 

(6)  Subtract  14-AV  from  16 -ft- 

5.  If  a metre  be  39' 37  inches  in  length,  find  how  many  centi- 
metres  there  are  in  one  yard. 

6.  Find  the  total  cost  of  : 

4 chests  of  tea,  each  weighing  40  lbs.,  at  2s.  per  1 • 

3 stones  of  sugar,  at  2 Id.  per  lb. 

5 lbs.  of  ginger,  at  4fd.  per  oz. 

29  gallons  of  milk,  at  2$ cl.  per  pint. 

7.  Find,  by  practice,  the  cost  of  15  cwt,  3 qrs.  14  lbs.  at 

£7  13s.  4d.  per  ton.  ... 

8 What  principal,  lent  at  3|  per  cent,  for  2J  years,  wr 
produce  £468  15s.  interest? 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

One  hour  and  a half  allowed  for  this  paper. 

N'B'-°SiYS‘' S jwVi1 

The  questions  in  this  paper  are  all  of  equal  value. 

51:  »SS5SS3?U. «— • 

" Di^utah  b..w.„«  good 

tone  and  bad  tone.  . vnnns 

3.  Describe  an  exercise  in  breathing  stable  for  young 

What  . voice-training  exercises  would  you  use  m the  In- 
fants’ Singing  Class?  pah  fined? 

5.  To  what  compass  should  songs  for  ln  ’infants’ 

6.  How  would  you  deal  with  non-smgers  m an  Infants 

ClT  Which  should  be  taught  chiefly  in  the  Infants’  singing 

would  you  aim  at 

teaching  to  Infants? 
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